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PREFACE. 


The   peaceful  administration  of  private  law  by  judicial 
tribunals  involves  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state  as  much  as  does  its  assertion  by  the  military    force. 
The  question — ^From  whom  does  the  law,  upon  which  the 
relations  of  private  persons  depend,  derive  its  authority  ? — is 
one  which  judicial  tribunals  arc  always  answering,  though  the 
investiture  of  the  supreme  power  is  a  fact  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  be  determined  by  any  exercise  of  the  judi- 
cial function.     A  division  of  opinion  upon  this  question  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  any  political  community,  imless  it 
has  been  exhibited  in  a  conflict  of  judicial  decisions.     If,  in 
any  community,  opinions  had  been  greatly   divided  on  this 
question,  an  appeal  to  force  could  not  have  been  distant.    Tlie 
presence  of  civil  contest  proves  that  in  the  United  States  a 
conflict  of  judicial  opinion  upon  this  question  must  have  pre- 
viously existed. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  cited  in  this  volume  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  judiciary  to  determine  the  operation 
of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  tlie  fourth  Article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  any  view  of  the 
origin  and  operation  of  that  Constitution,  these  provisions 
are  distinguishable  as  having  some  important  bearing  on  that 
portion  of  the  private  law  of  the  United  States  which,  in  its 
eflfect,  most  nearly  resembles  international  law.    It  is  evident 
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that  the  judicial  exposition  of  law  whicli  may  be  thus  charac- 
terized involves,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  or  sovereign  power  in  its  actual  investiture  and  exer- 
cise. A  remarkable  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  investiture  of  sovereign  power  in  the  United  and 
several  States  has  been  exhibited  in  the  cases  above  spoken 
of. 

That  the  courts  of  the  slaveholding  States,  in  concert  with 
their  other  organs  of  public  action,  have  long,  with  iiicreasing 
unanimity  and  clearness,  regarded  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  light  of  an  international  compact  between 
the  several  States,  as  individuals  originally  possessing  and 
continuously  retaining  aU  the  attributes  of  independent  na- 
tional existence,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  judicial  decision.  Has,  then,  the 
conflict  of  judicial  opinion,  above  indicated,  been  exhibited 
only  as  one  existing  between  the  respective  courts  of  the  two 
geographical  sections  now  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
attitude  of  belligerents  ? 

From  the  united  action  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  in  vindicating  the  nationality  of  that  People  of  the 
United  States  in  whose  name  the  Constitution  was  declared, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  judiciary  of  the  Northern  States 
had  maintained  this  view  with  a  uniformity  and  distinctness 
equal  to  that  of  the  Southern  courts  in  supporting  the  con- 
trary doctrine.  But  tlie  opinions  cited  in  this  volume,  in 
cases  arising  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  may  show  that, 
while  Southern  jurists  have  relied  upon  the  State-Rights 
theory  to  maintain  the  claims  of  slave-owners  and  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  in  these  international  or  ^ua^z-intemational 
cases,  the  courts  and  jurists  of  the  Northern  States,  in  main- 
taining freedom  of  condition  against  those  claims,  have,  more 
especially  within  a  few  years  past,  with  almost  equal  readi- 
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ness,  resorted  to  the  same  theory  of  American  public  muiiici- 
pal  law. 

As,  under  this  view,  the  Constitution  exhibits  less  of  the 
character  of  positive  law  and  more  that  of  a  treaty,  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  functionaries  of  States,  in  both  sections, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  induced  more  and  more  to  claim 
cognizance  of  matters  arising  under  those  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution which,  in  effect,  are  most  international.  Hence,  in 
the  application  of  these  provisions  of  the  fourth  Article  to  the 
relations  of  private  persons,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions  in  the  several  State  governments,  instead 
of  being  combined  in  their  ordinary  co-ordinate  action,  have 
been  more  and  more  involved  as  competitors, — each  in  turn 
seeming  to  assume  an  incongruous  prominence  in  asserting 
the  interests  of  private  persons  as  matters  in  which  the  States 
themselves  were  the  parties  claiming  rights  of  and  owing 
obligations  towards  each  other  as  such. 

It  is  in  the  agitation  of  The  Slavery  Question,  almost  ex- 
clusively, that  those  doctrines  of  State  sovereignty  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  been  exhibited,  upon  which  practical 
secession  is  claimed  to  be  legitimate  public  action;  and  as 
those  who  were  most  opposed  in  tlieir  moral  and  political 
preferences  in  respect  to  slavery  were  at  the  same  time  almost 
in  harmony  on  this  subject,  in  view  of  totally  different  ends, 
it  could  be  no  occasion  for  surprise  if  these  doctrines  had 
been  found  to  have  gained  greatly  in  acceptance,  during  that 
agitation,  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  may  even  have  been  that,  among  those  who,  by  train- 
ing, association,  and  public  profession,  had  been  most  strongly 
bound  to  the  recognition  of  an  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  political  nationality  co-ordinate  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  States  and  supporting  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  there  were  some  who,  studying  the  course  of  juristical 
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opuiions,  supposed  a  virtual  revolution  as  having  silently 
occurred  by  a  change  in  the  popular  conception  of  the  Union. 
Some  such  may  have  imagined  a  change,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves,  in  the  recognition  of  their  own  possession 
of  sovereign  power,  as  tliough  the  political  nation  had  aban- 
doned possession  of  those  powers  which,  at  the  beginning,  it 
had  delegated  to  a  national  Government,  while,  simultane- 
ously, those  powers  had  passed  to  the  States,  severally,  con- 
tinuing to  be  exercised  by  a  general  Government,  as  by  the 
delegation  of  those  States ;  whereby  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  ceasing  to  be  a  national  Government,  became  a  federal 
Government — the  agent  of  a  Confederacy,  in  the  sense  of  a 
league  of  many,  each  intrinsically  a  distinct  possessor  of  the 
sum  of  powers  belonging  to  every  sovereign  nationality. 

A  change  in  the  location  of  sovereign  power,  the  time  and 
manner  of  which  should  not  be  discernible  except  by  the  phil- 
osophic publicist,  may  be  hardly  possible  even  in  theory  ;  yet 
the  idea  of  some  such  possible  constitutional  change  may 
have  so  impressed  many  acute  minds  that,  when  the  practical 
attitude  of  secession  by  a  State  came  following  on  the  theo- 
retical assertion  of  State  sovereignty,  a  necessary  pause  for 
recollection  may  have  exhibited  the  aspect  of  acquiescence,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  in  the  doctrine 
and  its  consequences. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  as  matter  of  history,  that  from 
the  very  genesis  of  the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  a  compact 
between  the  States  has  generally  exhibited  itself  as  in  affinity 
with  the  doctrines  of  "  the  social  compact,"  of  individual  con- 
sent as  underlying  all  the  institutions  of  civil  society,  and  of 
government  as  that  which  exists  by  the  choice  of  the 
governed.  When  professed  jurists  would  speak  of  revolu- 
tion, or  power  to  resist  the  Government,  as  a  legal  right — 
where  high  judicial  authority  might  be  cited  for  the  assertion 
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that  there  are  no  subjects  in  republican  governments — it  was 
natural  enough  to  question  whether  allegiance  be  any  duty  of 
the  citizen.  The  existing  works  on  public  law  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  production  of  men  wlio  wrote  either  under 
monarchies  or  in  the  interest  of  monarchy.  Tliere  are  prob- 
ably now  in  other  countries,  and  even  in  those  islands  where 
the  Constitution  of  England  is  the  law  for  king  as  well  as 
people,  some  who  hold  that  without  royalty  there  can  be  no 
loyalty,  and  regard  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion 
as  things  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  have  no  exist- 
ence, as  crimes,  in  republics,  where  the  people  rule.  Among 
ourselves  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  has,  of  late 
years  especially,  been  announced  in  propositions  which  would, 
logically,  make  the  individual  member  of  society  independent 
of  the  governments  which  the  people  have  established,  and, 
practically,  recognize  a  state  in  every  chance  aggregation 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  a  numerical  majority  might  be 
discernible. 

In  their  reliance  on  the  dogmas  of  this  school,  as  in  the 
predilection  for  State  Ilights,  there  was  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  parties  most  diametrically  opposed  in  action 
respecting  slavery.  The  a  priori  assumptions  upon  which 
these  doctrines  were  based  are  equally  convenient  to  make  a 
status  natural  or  to  make  it  unnatural ;  would  throw  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  and  burden  of  proof  with  equal  case  on  either 
side  of  a  legal  controversy,  and,  as  miglit  be  required,  eitlier 
carry  the  negro,  as  property,  into  unoccupied  Territories,  or 
invest  him  everywhere  witli  the  prerogatives  of  the  citizen. 

That  such  theories  have  been  resorted  to  in  supporting 
contrary  interests  in  the  slavery  question,  even  when  sub- 
jected to  judicial  discussion,  may  appear  from  cases  given  in 
the  following  pages. 

It  would  require  documentary  proof  of  another  class  to 
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show  that  with  these  theories  the  kindred  doctrine  of  a 
"  higher  law,"  by  which  all  positive  law,  municipal  or  consti- 
tutional, private  or  public,  should  be  measured,  not  only  by 
the  judiciary,  but  by  the  individual  citizen,  in  calculating  the 
limits  of  his  obedience,  was  simultaneously  embraced  by  the 
extremists  of  the  respective  advocates  of  both  these  contrary 
or  contending  interests;  while  such  law  has  been  as  easily 
produced,  when  wanted,  on  either  side,  for  attack  or  defence. 
In  tlie  name  oi  a  "  liigher  law,"  the  Acts  of  Congress  prohibit- 
ing the  African  slave  trade  have  been  denounced  before 
Southern  legislatures  and  in  Southern  conventions,  while,  on 
Northern  platforms  and  in  Northern  legislatures,  another  law 
of  the  same  sort  has  been  invoked  to  invalidate  provisions  of 
the  national  Constitution  and  legislation,  whether  State  or 
national,  devised  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

To  a  stranger,  who,  without  knowing  the  history  of  these 
tlieories  in  weakening  the  popular  perception  of  the  foun- 
dation of  our  civil  institutions,  had  observed  the  apparent 
quietude  with  which  the  first  pretensions  of  seceding  States 
liad  been  received,  the  suddenness  and  empliasis  with  which 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  asserted  their  belief  in 
national  existence  might  seem  political  inconsistency. 

The  legitimate  consequences  of  such  theories,  when  ex- 
hibited in  State  secession  as  practically  asserted  during  the 
past  year,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  produced  war,  had  they 
been  the  burden  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Had  not,  by  con- 
scious or  unconscious  misleading,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
foundation  of  government  and  law  become  obscured  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  and  had  not  this 
fact  been  observed  and  its  consequences  calculated  upon,  it  is 
probable  that  none  in  the  Southern  would,  at  this  time  at 
least,  have  attempted  to  sever  the  national  unity.    For  this 
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obscnration,  tlie  legal  profession,  and  more  particularlj  the 
judiciary,  are  principally  responsible. 

The  subject  of  constitutional  or  public  law  has  received,  of 
late  years,  but  little  consideration  from  the  profession,  in  com- 
parison with  that  bestowed  upon  it  at  an  earlier  period, — and 
this  though  new  questions  under  that  law  have  been  continu- 
ously presenting  themselves  upon  wliich  the  earlier  writers 
had  bestowed  little  or  no  attention.  The  fourth  Article  has 
always  been  an  "  unexplored  part  of  the  Constitution."  The 
received  commentators  have  hardly  touched  upon  its  pro- 
visions. This  volume  may  be  claimed  to  exhibit  the  first 
attempt  at  collating  the  various  decisions  bearing  on  the  in- 
terpretation and  construction  of  its  several  clauses,  and  de- 
riving some  general  canons  for  their  application  in  determin- 
ing the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  foreign  jurists  that  there  must  be 
a  portion  of  the  private  law  of  the  United  States  which  is  like 
international  law  in  its  effect.  As  this  portion  is  greatly  de- 
termined by  the  clauses  of  the  fourth  Article,  so  it  is  obvious 
that  they  cannot  be  applied  without  judicial  reference  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  public  and  private,  as  received 
by  all  civilized  nations.  But,  as  yet,  the  judicial  exposition 
of  the  international  or  quasi-international  questions  arising 
under  this  Article  has  not  elicited  any  great  degree  of  admira- 
tion in  any  quarter. 

The  attempt  to  exhibit  tliese  important  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  upon  which  some  of  the  leading  decisions  of  the 
American  courts  have  been  founded,  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary doctrines  of  private  international  law,  is  a  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  writer  for  which  no  excuse  can  be 
offered,  if  it  be  a  presumption.  The  understanding  of  these 
clauses  is,  however,  indispensable  to  the  fair  consideration  of 
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the  questions  relating  to  slavery  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  on  these  aeribimvs^  indocU  doctiqtce. 

The  doubt  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  whether  the  ques- 
tions discussed  in  this  work  are  not  about  to  pass,  or  have  not 
already  passed,  out  of  the  sphere  of  juristical  discussion,  and 
are  not  now  to  be  determined  by  the  sword.  That  the 
present  volume  should  be  published  under  the  existing  state 
of  public  affairs,  was  certainly  not  foreseen  by  the  writer 
when  the  work  was  begun.  Tliat  these  questions,  in  connec- 
tion with  public  law,  may  be  greatly  modified  by  events 
presently  occurring,  need  not  be  disputed :  qui  vivra  verra. 
Every  student  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence  knows,  however, 
that  private  law  is  a  very  long-lived  thing ;  one  which  even 
great  revolutions  are  sometimes  ineffectual  to  change.  But 
whatever  its  consequences  on  the  law  of  personal  condition 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  opinions  and  decisions  cited  in 
this  work  are  not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  the  existing 
civil  contest. 

New  York,  January,  1862. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Paqb  1,  lines  8  and  2  from  the  bottom  of  the  text,  dele  "territorial  jurisdictions 

and.** 
Pages  219,  220, /or  '*  State"  and  "  States,"  where  they  occur  in  section  581,  read, 

"state"  and  "sUtes." 
Page  234,  in  the  heading  of  the  Chapter,  dele  "the  subjxct  ooHmiuED,"  and  after 

"  FEOYisiONS,"  ifuert,  "  of  the  first  and  bsoond  sections.'' 
Page  286,  line  11  from  top, /or  "  499,"  read,  "  409." 

Page  361,  line  19  from  top,  after  '* report,"  ititert,  "in  20  New  York  Reports." 
Page  8*78,  line  19  from  top, /or  "  Himsle/s,*  read,  "  Hehnsley's." 
Page  381,  line  13  from  top,  for  "Ohio.  The  case  is  not  as  yet  reported,"  retui, 

"Ohio,  24  Howard,  66." 
Page  446,  lines  12  and  13  from  top, /or  "12  Wendell,  Chief  Justice  Nelson,"  read, 

"  12  Wendell,  311,  Judge  Nelson." 
Page  447,  line  1  oftext,  f<»r  "311,"   read,  "825,"  and  Une  1  of  note, /or  "811," 

read,  "819." 
Page  521,  line  19  from  top,  for  "  8  Wise,  157.    In  this  decision  the  three,"  read, 

"  8  Wise,  157,  the  three." 
Page  564,  line  23  from  top,  for  "  Nelson,  Ch.  J.,"  read,  "  Judge  Nelson." 
Page  674,  line  22  from  top,  for  "(1858),"  read,  "(May,  1859)." 
Page  698,  lines  5  and  7  from  the  beginning  of  the  section,  dele  "  demand  or  "  and 

"demandant  or." 
Page  703,  line  1  of  note  2, /or  "Hemsley's,"  read,  "  Helmsley's." 
Page  760,  line  1  oftext,  for  "ten,"  read,  "  nine." 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 

THE  LOCAL  MUKIOIPAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED"  STATES  AFFECTDCG 
CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ITS  C0NTBABIS8.  THE  SUBJECT 
CONTINUED.  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  OBIOINAL  THIBTEEN  STATES  ; 
THE  STATES  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE/  YEBMONT,  MAINE,  AND 
THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

§  64^.  In  making  that  historical  abstract  of  legislative 
action  having  the  character  of  local  municipal  law  in  the 
United  States  which  was  proposed  in  the  preceding  chapter/ 
it  will  be  convenient  to  classify  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
torial Districts  into  three  divisions,  and  present  their  several 
local  statutory  law  in  three  corresponding  chapters. 

1.  The  first  of  these  divisions  will  comprehend  the  original 
thirteen  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  four  States 
formed  in  territory  which,  before,  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
older  States.* 

2.  In  the  second  will  be  classed  the  territorial  jurisdictions 
and  States  formed  in  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  older  States. 

'  AnU,  §§  687-539. 

•  Harcourt «.  OaUIard,  12  Wheat.,  526 : — at  the  close  of  the  revolution  "there 
was  no  territory  within  the  United  States  that  was  claimed  in  any  other  right 
than  that  of  some  one  of  the  confederated  States." 
VOL.   II. — 1 
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3.  The  third  will  comprehend  the  territorial  jurisdictions 
and  States  formed  in  territory  annexed  to  the  preceding  divi- 
sions by  treaty  or  by  conquest. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  given  the  statute  law  of  the  States 
included  in  the  first  division,  arranged  in  the  following  order : 
Virginia,  Kentucky  (formed  out  of  part  of  Virginia),  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia  (formed  of  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland),  Massachusetts,  Maine  (formed  of  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts), New  Hampshire,  Vermont  (formed  of  territory 
claimed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York),  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
(formed  of  part  of  North  Carolina),  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

§  541.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

1776,  c.  12.  An  act  for  naval  officers^  &c.  A  clause  re- 
quires masters  of  vessels  to  take  oath  not  to  carry  away  "  any 
debtors,  servants,  or  slaves.".    9  Hen.  186. 

1777,  1st  Sess.  of  the  Commonwealth,  c.  2.  On  enlist- 
ments.    A  clause  forbids  the  enlisting  of  negroes  and  mulattoes 

without  a  certificate  of  freedom.    9  Hen.  280.    ,  c.  3.  An 

act  obliging  "  all  free-born  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  except  imported  servants  during  the  time  of  their 
service,"  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.    lb.  281. 

1778,  3d  Sess.,  c.  1.  An  a^ct  preventing  the  farther  im- 
portation of  slaves.  Sec.  1.  That  "  no  slave  or  slaves  shall 
hereafter  be  imported  into  this  Commonwealth  by  sea  or  land, 
nor  shall  any  slaves  so  imported  be  sold  or  bought  by  any  per- 
son whatsoever."  3.  The  slaves  so  imported  shall  become  free. 
4.  Excepts  slaves  brought  in  by  persons  removing  from  other 
States,  provided  they  take  an  oath  of  intention,  &c. ;  and  by 
travelers  and  others  "  making  a  transient  stay  in  this  Common- 
wealth, bringing  slaves  with  them  for  necessary  attendance 
and  carrying  them  out  again."  6.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  act 
of  1753,  c.  7,  as  comes  within  the  purview  of  this  act.  9  Hen. 
471.  Comp.  Code  of  1819.  An  exception  in  favor  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  during  the  war  in  1780,  c.  33.     10  Hen.  504. 

1779,  3d.  Sess.,  c.  1 ;  4th  Sess.,  c.  24 ;   relating  to  taxes. 
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provide  a  specific  poll-tax  on  slaves  capable  of  work.    10  Hen. 

12, 166.     ,  c.  30,  laying  a  tax  on  property,  provides  that  it 

shall  not  '*  extend  to  any  negro  or  mulatto  servant  or  slaves." 

lb.  189.      ^  c.  55.  An  act  declaring  who  shall  he  deemed 

cUizens  of  this  CorrmionweaUh,  "  That  all  white  persons  born 
within  the  territory,"  &c.,  shall  be,  &c.  (See  laws  1783, 1786, 
1792-3.)  "  And  all  others,  not  being  citiz^is  of  any  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  be  deemed  aliens ;"  provides — 
"The  free  white  inhabitSants  of  every  of  the  States  parties  to 
the  American  Confederation,  paupers,  vagabonds  and  fugitives 
from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights,  jwivileges 
and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  have  free  egress  and  regress  to  and  from  the  same,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  restrictions  as  the 
citizens  of  tliis  Commonwealth.*  And  if  any  person  guilty  of, 
or  charged  with,  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor 
in  any  of  the  said  States,  s^iall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found 
in  this  Commonwealth,  he  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  gov- 
ernor or  executive  power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
his  offence." "    10  Hen.  129.    Rep.  by  1783,  c.  16. 

1781,  6th  S.  c.  40.  Tax  law.  Sec.  2,  for  a  poll  tax  on 
white  male  persons  above  twenty-one  years,  and  all  slaves.  10 
Hen.  504. 

1782,  6th  S.  c.  8.  An  act  for  th^  recovery  of  slaves^ 
h<n*8es,  a/nd  other  property  taken  by  the  enemy^  1 1  Hen.  23. 
,  c.  21.  An  act  to  authorize  manumiseion  of  slaves*  sec.  1, 

*  Tbe  4th  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  July  9,  1778,  reads— 
"The  hetter  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  firiendship  and  intercourse  among 
the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  States,  paupers,  va^bonds,  and  fugitives  f^om  justice  ezc^t«d,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  m  the  several  States ;  and 
the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  recess  to  and  from  the  same, 
and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  conunerce,  subject  to  the 
uune  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively, 
provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  property  imported  into  any  State  to  any  other  State  of  which  the  owner  is  an 
inhabitant,"  Ac 

'  Following  the  terms  of  the  4th  Article  of  Confederation. 

*  Lewis  V,  Fullerton  (1817),  1  Rand.  15,  manumission  in  Ohio  not  valid  be- 
tween master  and  slave  domiciled  in  Virginia,  unless  according  to  law  of  Virginia ; 
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authorizing  manumisBion  by  will,  adding  that  the  slaves  ^^  shall 
thereupon  be  entirely  and  fylly  discharged  from  the  perform- 
ance of  any  contract  eatered  into  during  servitude."  (See 
law  of  1805-6,  c.  63,  sec.  10.)  lb.  39.  c.  32.  An  act  concern- 
ing sla/vesj  that  if  permitted  to  hire  themselves  out  they  may 
be  sold  by  public  authority.    lb.  59. 

1783,  c.  3.  An  act  concerning  the  emancipation  of  certain 
slaves  who  have  served  as  soldiers  in  this  State.  11  Hen.  308. 
,  c.  16.  An  act  for  the  ddmissian  of  emigrants  and  declar- 
ing their  right  to  citizenship.  Sec.  1  declares  "  that  all  free 
persons  born  within  the  territory  of  this  commonwealth,"  &c., 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  of 
citizens.    Sec.  4  repeals  the  act  of  1779^  c.  55.    lb.  323. 

1784|  c.  28.  Amending  the  militia  laws,  sec.  8,  duties  of 
militia  as  "patrollers"  in  respect  to  negroes,  &c.  11  Hen. 
489. 

1785, 10th  S.,  c.  77.  An  act  concerning  slaves.  Sec.  1. 
"  That  no  person  shall  henceforth  be  slaves  except  such  as  were 
so  on  the  first  day  of  this  present  session,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  females  of  them.  Slaves  which  shall  hereafter  be  brought 
into  this  commonwealth  and  kept  therein  one  whole  year  to- 
gether, or  so  long  at  different  times  as  shall  amount  to  one 
year,  shall  be  free."  Other  sections  contain  ordinary  provi- 
sions of  a  police  nature.  12  Hen.  182.  ,  c.  78.  An  act  dedar- 

ing  what  persons  shaU  he  deemed  mulattoes,  "  Tliat  every  person 
of  whose  grandfathers  or  grandmothers  any  one  is  or  shaU  have 
been  a  negro,  although,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  and  so 
every  person  who  shall  have  one  fourth  part  or  more  of  negro 
blood  shall  in  like  manner  be  deemed  a  mulatto."    lb.  184.* 

,  c.  83.  An  act  concerning  servcmts.  White  persons  under 

compulsory  service  are  referred  to.    lb.  190.    ,  c.  84,  An 

act  for  apptehending  and  securing  runaways.    lb.  192. 

1786, 11th  S.,  c.  10.  An  act  to  explain^  &c.  Sec.  2,  that 
"  all  free  persons,  bom  within  the  territory  of  this  Common- 
wealth, all  persons  not  being  native  who  shall  have,  &c.,  shall 

bat,  Moses  v.  Deni^er,  6  Rand.  561,  that  emancipation  by  will,  before  1792,  c.  41, 
was  unlawful.    Fulton  v.  Shaw,  4  Hand.  597,  condition  that  tiie  issue  of  the  eman- 
cipated shall  be  slaves  is  void ;  thev  are  free. 
*  See  Gregory  v,  Baugh,  4  Rand.  611. 
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be  deemed  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth."    12  Hen.  261. 

,  c.  58.  An  act  directing  the  method  of  trying  slaves 

charged  with  treason  or  felony.    lb.  345. 

1787, 12th  S.,  c.  1.  Revenue  act,  sec.  25,  repeals  poll  tax 
on  young  slaves  and  on  free  white  males.  12  Hen.  431.  Other 
acts  mentioning  slaves  as  subject  of  poll  tax  in  laws  of  1784, 
see  in  11  Hen.  93, 113,  418,  489.  ,  c.  37.  Stealing  or  sell- 
ing a  free  person  for  a  slave,  is  made  felony  without  clerg3\ 
12  Hen.  531. 

1788,  c.  23.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of  1723,  c.  4, 
eec.  19,  as  declares  killing  a  slave  by  correction  to  be  man- 
slaughter only.   12  Hen.  681.*    ,  c.  54,  modifying  the  law 

against  the  importation  of  slaves,  in  favor  of  persons  removing 
into  that  part  of  the  State  then  known  as  Kentucky  district. 

1792-3-,  c.  41.'  An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts 
concerning  slaves^  free  negroes  and  midattoes.  1  Shepherd's 
continuation  of  Statutes  at  Large,  122.  Sec.  43.  "  All  negro 
and  mulatto  slaves,  in  all  courts  of  judicature  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, shall  be  held,  taken,  and  adjudged  to  be  personal 
estate."  (Compare  law  of  1748,  c.  2,  in  vol.  I.,  p.  243.)  But 
the  next  section  speaks  of  dower  in  slaves.     (1  R.  C.  of  1819, 

p.  431.)     c.  48.  An  act  declaring^  &c.     Sec.  1,  that  all 

free  persons  born  within  the  State  are  citizens.     1  Shep.  148. 

,  c.  67.  An  act  reducing  into  on^  the  several  acts  concerning 

servants,     lb.  179.  • 

1793,  c.  22.  An  act  for  regulating  the  police  of  towns  and 
to  restrain  the  practice  of  negroes  going  at  large,    1  Shep.  238. 

Another  act  on  this,  1807,  c.  13.  3  Shep.  372.  ,  c.  23.  An  act 

to  prevent  the  migratimi  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  this 
Commonwealth.  1  Shep.  239.  Directs  that  they  be  appre- 
hended and  sent  out  of  the  State. 

1796,  c.  11.  An  act  to  amende  &c.,  (i.  e.  the  act  of  1792, 
c.  41.)  1  Shep.  363.  Preamble.  "  Whereas  great  and  alarm- 
ing mischiefs  have  arisen  in  other  States  of  this  Union,  and 
are  likely  to  arise  in  this,  by  voluntary  associations  of  indi- 
viduals who,  under  cover  of  effecting  that  justice  towards 

»  See  Souther's  caae  (1861),  7  Grattan,  673. 

^  That  the  killing  of  outlawed  slaves  waa  not  lawful  after  this  date,  sec  6  Tuckcr*B 
Blackstone,  178,  note. 
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persons  unwarrantably  held  in  slavery  wliicli  the  sovereignty 
and  duty  of  society  alone  ought  to  afford,  have  in  many 
instances  been  the  means  of  depriving  masteraof  their  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  and  in  others  occasioned  them  heavy  expenses 
in  tedious  and  unfounded  law-suits,  to  the  end  that  a  plain 
and  easy  mode  may  be  pointed  out  by  law  for  the  recovery  of 
freedom  where  it  is  unjustly  and  illegally  denied,  and  that  all 
such  practices  may  in  future  be  made  useless  and  punished." 
Sec.  1,  2.  A  person  claiming  to  be  "illegally  detained  as 
a  slave  in  the  possession  of  another,"  may  make  complaint  to 
a  magistrate  who  shall  require  bonds  of  the  person  detaining, 
and  assign  counsel,  &c.  3.  Penalty  on  any  person  aiding  in 
the  prosecution  if  the  claim  to  freedom  is  not  established.  4r-6. 
Other  amendments* 

1796,  c.  2.  An  amending  act,  2  Shep.  19,  makes  it  law- 
ful for  any  citizen  of  the  XJ.  S.  owning  lands  in  the  State,  who 
may  carry  slaves  into  another  State,  to  bring  them  back 
without  incurring  the  penalties  against  importation,  provided 
he  had  not  sold  or  hired  out  such  slaves,  and  provided  always, 
"  that  if  any  such  slave  or  slaves  be  entitled  to  freedom  under 
the  laws  of  that  State  to  which  he,  she,  or  they  may  have  been, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  removed,  such  right  shall  remain,  any- 
thing in  this  act  notwithstanding." 

1797,  c.  4.  An  amending  act,  2  Shep.  77.  Free  persons 
convicted  of  exciting  slaves  to  insurrection  or  murder  shall 
suffer  death.  Penalty  on  harboring.  Members  of  societies 
for  emancipating  slaves  disqualified  for  jurors  in  suits  for 
freedom.  Penalties  on  masters  of  vessels,  &c.  ,  c.  23,  con- 
tains a  penalty  against  negroes,  &c.,  bond  or  free ;  selling 
goods,  &c.    lb.  94. 

1798-9,  c.  6.  That  stealing  a  slave  shaB  be  punishable, 
capitally.    2  Shep.  147. 

1800,  c.  43.  Slaves  under  sentence  of  death  may  be  trans- 
ported out  of  the  United  States.  2  Shep.  279.  ,  c.  70,  against 

slaves  hiring  themselves.  Slaves  admissible  as  witnesses 
against  free  negroes,  &c.  Free  negroes  to  be  registered ;  ope- 
ration of  registry.  lb.  300.  Additional  as  to  registry  is  1802, 
c.  21.    lb.  417. 
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1801,  c.  21.  Against  dealing  with  slaves  on  vessels.  2 
Shep.  326. 

1808,  c.  97.  An  act  authorizing  the  removal  qf  doves  from 
ths  county  of  Alexandria^  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  into 
this  Comrnon/wealth.^  3  Shep.  76,  c.  119.  Declaring  what 
shaU  he  unlawful  meetings  of  slaves.  3  Shep.  108.  Becites 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  ^^  for  slaves  to  assemble  in  con- 
siderable nomberSy  at  meeting-houses  and  places  of  religious 
worship,  in  the  nights,  which  if  not  restrained  may  be  produc- 
tive of  considerable  evil  to  the  community;"  provides  for 
breaking  up  such  and  for  punishment. 

1804,  c.  11.  Amending  the  last  general  slave  act.  3  Shep. 
123.  Sec.  1.  Provides  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  carrying  slaves  out  of  the  State  without  consent  of  owners. 
2.  That  masters  of  vessels  who,  having  slaves  on  board,  shall 
sail  out  of  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  persons  traveling  by 
land  who  shall  protect  or  assist  slaves,  to  prevent  their  being 
stopped,  shall  be  within  the  act.  5.  ''That  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  overseers  of  the  poor  who  may  hereafter  bind  out 
any  black  or  mulatto  orphan  to  require  the  master  or  mistress 

to  teach  such  orphan  reading,  writing  or  aritlimetic."   ,  c. 

12.  Amending  and  explaining  the  act  of  1803,  c.  119 ;  it 
shall  not  prevent  masters  taking  their  slaves  to  places  of  re- 
ligious worship  conducted  "by  a  regularly  ordained  or  li- 
censed white  minister."    lb.  124. 

1806-6,  c.  63.  An  amending  act,  3  Shep.  251.  Slaves,  if 
brought  into  the  State  and  kept  therein  more  than  one  year, 
shall  be  forfeited  and  sold.  Other  penalty  for  bringing  in 
slaves.  Sec.  10.  That  if  slaves  thereafter  emancipated  shall  re- 
main in  the  State  more  than  twelve  months  thereafter  they 
shall  forfeit  the  right  to  freedom  and  be  sold.  (Act  of  1815-16, 
c.  24,  provides  how  emancipated  slaves  may  remain  in  the 

county  or  corporate  town  on  obtaining  certificates.)    ,  c. 

94.  An  act  regulating  free  negroes,  2  Shep.  274,  prohibits 
their  carrying  fire-arms  without  license. 

1806,  c.  12.  Amending  law  of  1805,  c.  63.  3  Shep.  290. 
Persons  leaving  the  State  with  view  to  return  may  bring  back 

*  See  Law  of  1788. 
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their  slaves ;  rule,  where  the  master's  lands  extend  over  the 
State  boundary.  Owners  in  other  States  may  employ  slaves 
to  bring  in  produce  for  sale.  An  act  of  1811,  c.  14,  permits 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  to  bring  in  slaves  from  other 
States  ifec,  when  acquired  by  marriage,  inheritance  or  devise. 

1807,  c.  24.  A  penal  law,  declares  felony  punishable  with 
death  for  slaves  wilfully  burning  barn,  stable,  &c. 

1812. — An  amending  act  (c.  106  in  suppl.  ed.  of  1802  to 
Coll.  of  1808)  permits  residents  or  persons  immigrating  to 
bring  their  slaves  born  within  the  United  States  on  condition 
of  producing  certificate,  &c.,  and  provided  that  they  shall, 
within  three  months  after  the  importation  of  any  slave,  "  ex- 
port a  female  slave,  above  the  age  of  ten  years  and  under  the 
age  of  thirty,  for  every  slave  imported." 

1819.— ^A  revised  code,'  c.  110,  c.  Ill,  relating  to  servants 
and  slaves,  and  containing  a  digest  of  the  earlier  acts  with 

modifications.    ,  c.  Ill,  sec.  2,  3,  permit  the  importation  of 

slaves,  bom  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  not  convicted  of 
crime.  Code  vol.  1,  pp.  421,  422,  where  the  earlier  changes 
of  legislative  policy  are  noted.     See  code  of  1849,  p.  457. 

1820,  c.  32.  An  act  making  it  ^'  lawful  to  hire  out  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  for  the  payment  of  their  taxes  and 
levies."    Code  of  '49,  p.  468.  ' 

1822,  c.  22.  An  act  requiring  an  order  of  court  for  the 
sale  of  negro  as  runaway  slave. 

1823-4,  c.  36.  An  act  declaring  penalty  on  free  persons 
for  enticing,  ifec,  providing  for  search  warrants,  and  that  slaves 
may  be  confined  by  their  masters  in  the  county  jail,  &c.  By 
act  of  1828-9,  c.  21,  assisting  slaves  to  escape  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  with  imprisonment. 

1824-6,  c.  23.  Rape  of  white  by  free  negro,  ifec,  punish- 
able capitally. ,  c.  45.  Punishment  of  free  negroes,  &c*,  for 

larceny,  by  "  stripes,  sale,  transportation,  and  banishment," 
and  such  person  banished  and  returning  shall  suficr  death  as  a 
felon.    Act  of  1827-8,  c.  37,  substitutes  imprisonment  in  the 

'  Ch.  162  of  the  same  code,  sec.  5,  empowers  the  goyemor,  on  the  demand  for 
A  foffitiYe  from  jnstice,  accompanied  by  copy  of  the  indictment,  or  an  affidavit 
certified  by  the  demanding  Executive  to  be  genuine,  to  deliver,  Ac,  See  code  of 
1839,  c.  60,  and  code  of  1849,  c.  17,  g§  10,  16. 
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State  penitentiary  for  punishment  by  "  stripes,  transportation, 
and  sale." 

1826-7,  c.  26,  sec.  1-6.  Giving  remedy  by  attachment 
against  the  vessel  where  a  party  has  cause  of  action  against  the 
master  for  carrying  away  slave,  &c.  7,  8.  Sale  of  emanci- 
pated slaves,  for  remaining  in  the  State,  to  be  decided  on  by  the 
court  instead  of  overseers  of  the  poor. 

1830. — ^An  amended  Constitution.  Bill  of  rights  as  before. 
By  Art.  III.  sec.  14,  the  right  of  suffrage  is  limited  to  whites. 

1830-1,  c.  39.  Amending  the  slave  code.  Sec.  8.  Prohibits 
meetings  for  teaching  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  reading  or 
writing.  4.  Penalty  on  whites  for  assembling  with  negroes 
for  that  purpose.  6.'  Penalty  for  assembling  with  slaves  for 
such  purpose,  or  teaching  any  slave  for  pay.  (This,  apparently, 
does  not  apply  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  slaves,  nor  pre- 
vent private  instruction  of  free  blacks  by  other  persons  of  color.) 
Code  of  1849,  p.  741:.* 

1832,  c.  22.  An  amending  act,  contains  new  enactments 
against  preaching  by  slaves  and  free  negroes,  and  against  slaves 
attending  any  preaching  of  a  white  minister,  at  night,  without 
written  permission.  3.  "  No  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  here- 
after be  capable  of  purchasing  or  otherwise  acquiring  perma- 
nent ownership,  except  by  descent,  to  any  slave  other  than  his 
or  her  husband,  wife,  or  children."  (Code  of  '49,  p.  458.) 
7.  Punishment  for  writing  or  printing  anything  advising  per- 
sons of  color  to  rebel,  &c.     Code  of  1849,  p.  746. 

1834,  c.  68.  Amending,  prohibits  the  immigration  of  free 
negroes'  and  provides  for  corresponding  precautionary  and  pu- 
nitive measures,  police  regulations,  &c.     Code  of  1849,  p.  747. 

1836,  c.  66.  An  act  to  suppress  the  circulation  of 
incendiary  puhlicationSj  and  far  other  purposes^  recites  : 
"  Whereas  attempts  have  recently  been  made  by  certain  aboli- 
tion or  anti-slavery  societies,  and  evil  disposed  persons,  being 

'  Aecording  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Feb.  21,  1855,  Mr.  William  Chnrch 
hftTing  been  arrested  for  violating  this  law,  by  bringing  back  to  the  State  the 
woman  Sylvia,  whom  he  had  carried  with  him  to  New  York,  from  Virginia,  where 
she  had  been  his  slave — they  having  been  in  New  York  twelve  months, — ^the  Mayor 
of  Richmond  discharged  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  was  stifi  a 
slave.    Compare  the  proviso  in  the  law  of  1796,  c.  2. 
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and  residing  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  relations  existing  between  master  and  slave  in 
this  State,  and  to  excite  in  our  colored  population  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  rebellion,  and  insurrection,  by  distributing 
among  them,  through  the  agency  of  the  Uilited  States  mail  and 
other  means,  certain  incendiary  books,  pamphlets,  or  other 
writings  of  an  inflammatory  and  misohievous  character  and 
tendency."  Sec.  1,  declares  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  any  member  or  agent  of  any  abolition  or  anti-slavery 
society,  "who  shall  come  into  this  State,  and  maintain,  by 
speaking  or  writing,  that  the  owners  of  slaves  have  no  prop- 
erty in  the  same,  or  advocate  or  advise  the  abolition  of 
slavery."  *  2  Code  of  '49,  p.  745.  Penalty  for  writing,  print- 
ing, or  circulating  works  denying  the  right  of  the  masters,  and 
enticing  persons  of  color  to  insurrection,  provides  that  post- 
masters may  give  notice,  &c.,  and  "  that  any  postmaster  know- 
ingly violating  the  provisions  of  this  Sat  shall  forfeit,"  &c. 
Code,  c.  198. 

1838,  c.  99.  Enacting  that  free  persons  of  color,  leaving 
the  limits  of  the  State  "  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated," 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  return,  &c.    Code  of  '49,  p.  747. 

1840-1,  c.  72.  An  act  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  New  York 
from  carrying  slaves  out  of  this  comrrionwealth^  &c.  Sec.  1,  2. 
Prohibit  the  departure  of  any  vessel  owned  or  navigated  by 
citizens  of  New  York,  or  any  vessel  departing  for  New  York, 
and  not  owned  by  a  citizen  of  this  State,  before  having  been 
inspected,  &c.  3.  Security  against  violation  of  State  law 
required.  4-11.  Ancillary  provisions.  12.  Governor  may 
suspend  the  law  when  notified  that  the  Executive  of  New  York 
will  comply  with  the  demand  referred  to,  and  that  the  law  of 
New  York,  of  May  6, 1840,  entitled  An  act  to  extend  the  right 
of  trial  hyjy/ry^  has  been  repealed.'  This  is  amended  in  c.  88 
of  1843,  by  substituting  "  willingness  of  the  governor  of  New 

'  Bacon  v.  The  Commonw.  7  Grattan,  602,  as  to  erldence  or  indictment  under 
this  enactment.  Commonw.  v.  Barrett,  9  Leigh,  665,  the  accused  must  be  proTed 
a  member  or  agent  of  an  abolition  or  anti-slavery  society. 

*  Preamble  and  resolutions,  Karch  17,  1840,  relatiye  to  the  demand  by  the  Ex- 
eeutive  of  Vireiida  upon  the  Ezecutiye  of  New  York  for  the  surrender  of  three 
fngitiTes  from  Justice.    See  2  Seward's  Works,  502-518,  and  pott,  ch.  XXY. 
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York  to  surrender  fugitives  from  the  justice  of  this  State,"  fir 
the  condition  aboTe  stated.^  The  above  acts  are  repealed,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  county  of  Accomac,  by  c.  96  of  1846.'  See  the 
present  law  as  to  vessels  generally.  Code,  p.  730. 

1847-8- — ^A  criminal  code,  c.  2,  sec.  5,  provides  punish- 
ment of  death  for  advising  or  conspiring  with  a  slave  to  rebel, 
Ac.  c.  10,  offences  dgainst  pvhlic  policy.  Sec.  22-40,  con- 
tain re-enactment  of  former  provisions.  22-24,  impose 
daty,  under  penalty,  on  postmasters  to  give  notice,  to  some 
justice,  of  books,  &c.,  received,  tending  to  insurrection  ;  em- 
powers justice  to  bum  the  same  and  to  commit  the  receiver, 
&c.  34-37.  Various  provisions  against  free  negroes  remain- 
ing in  the  State  under  penalty  of  being  sold.  38-40.  Punish- 
ment of  whites  instructing  slaves.    Kev.  Code,  c.  194.' 

1849. — ^The  Eevised  Code  in  which  the  existing  law  on 
this  subject  appears  to  be  substantially  re-enacted  in  a  more 
Bystematic  arrangement ;  with  marginal  references  to  the  origi- 
nal date  of  the  law  and  to  the  cases.'  See  Title  30,  slaves  cmd 
free  negroes^  in  several  chapters,  relates  to  their  general  condi- 
tion. Title  64,  Crimes  and  punishments;  c.  198,  Offences 
against  public  policy^  sec.  22-40,  and  c.  200,  offences  hy  negroes. 
In  c.  3,  sec.  1,  the  right  of  citizenship  of  the  State  is  limited 
to  free  white  persons. 

1861. — A  Revised  Constitution' preceded  by  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  of  June  12, 1776.  Sec.  V.  art.  19,  provides, 
"  Slaves  hereafter  emancipated  shall  forfeit  their  fre^om  by 
remaining  in  the  commonwealth  more  than  twelve  months  after 
they  become  actually  free,  and  shall  be  reduced  to  slavery 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law." 


'  A  negro  slaye  is  a  person  a^inst  whom  a  firee  person  may  commit  the  offence 
of  malidous  or  unlawful  shooting,  stabbing,  <fec.,  under  the  act  of  9th  Feb.,  1819, 
Carrer's  case,  5  Rand.  660.  DoUy  Chappie's  case ;  1  Vlr.  Cases  184,  under  an  act 
of  1803. 

•  The  historical  notes  of  the  compilers  are  also  very  valuable. 

*  By  art  20,  "  the  General  Assembly  may  impose  such  restrictions  and  conditions 
M  they  shall  deem  proper  on  the  power  of  slaveowners  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
iod  may  pass  acts  for  the  relief  of  the  commonwealth  firom  the  free  negro  popula- 
tion, by  removal  or  otherwise."  21.  "The  General  Assembly  shaU  not  emanci- 
pate any  alave  or  the  descendant  of  any  slave,  either  before  or  after  the  birth  of 
•uch  descendant." 
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•  1851. — ^March  31.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of 
fugiti/oe  slaves.  1.  That  whenevef  a  slave  shall  escape  from 
his  owner  or  person  having  him  in  possession,  if  the  county  or 
corporation  court  of  th6  county,  wherein  such  owner  or  person 
resides,  be  not  in  session,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or 
sergeant,  upon  request  in  writing  of  such  owner  or  other  per- 
son or  his  agent,  to  summon  a  court  to  meet  forthwith  at  the 
courthouse  of  such  county  or  corporation,  to  hear  proof  of  the 
escape  of  such  slave,  and  that  he  owed  service  or  labor  to  the 
owner  or  person  aforesaid,  and  to  order  such  proof  to  be  entered 
on  the  records  of  such  court,  together  with  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  slave  so  escaping,  with  such  convenient  certainty 
as  may  be  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  tenth  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  concerning  persons  escaping  from  the  ser- 
vice of  their  masters,  passed  eighteenth  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty.  2.  Tlie  clerk  of  such  county  court  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  shall  then  and  there  attend  upon  said 
court,  which  may  consist  of  two  or  more  justices  of  such 
county,  and  the  said  court  when  so  organized  shall  be  a  court 
of  record,  and  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  until  the 
proceedings  are  closed.  The  sheriff,  sergeant,  and  clerk  afore- 
said, shall  be  authorized  to  charge  the  owner  or  person  afore- 
said such  fees  as  are  allowed  by  law  for  like  services,  and  col- 
lect the  same  as  other  fees  are  collected  by  them  respectively. 

1853,  c.  55.  An  act  estahlishing  a  colonization  hoa/rd  and 
making  an  appropriMionfor  the  removal  of  free  negroes  from 
the  commonwealth^  i.e.  to  Liberia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Sec.  6  levies  a  poll-tax  on  every  male  free  negro  between 
twenty-one  and  fifty-five  years,  to  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 
(See  the  temporary  act  of  1850,  c.  6.) 

1856,  c.  46.  An  act  providing  for  the  voluntary  enslave- 
ment of  the  free  negroes  of  this  Commonwealth,  Allows  ne- 
groes above  the  ages  specified  to  petition  the  courts,  in  order 
to  become  slaves  of  such  master  as  they  shall  designate ;  the 
master  to  pay  into  court  one  half  valuation  of  such  slave,  and 
give  security,  &c.  The  status  of  their  children,  already  born, 
is  not  affected.  ,  c.  47.  An  a>ct  providing  additional  protec- 
tion for   the  slave  property  of  citizens  of  this    Common- 
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toeaUh.    Belates  to  inspection  of  vessels  leaving  the  State,  &c. 

,  e.  48.  Amends  chapter  192  of  the  Code,  increasing  the 

penalties  for  the  abduction  of  slaves,  &c.  ,  c.  49.  Amends 

chapter  105,  by  increasing  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  runaway 

slaves,  including  those  in  other  States.    ,  c.  50.  An  act  to 

prohibit  citizens  of  Virginia  from  hiring  their  slaves  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.    ,  c.  51.  An  act  to  prevent  the  sale 

(f  poisonous  drugs  to  free  negroes  and  sla/ves. 

1858,  c.  29.  An  act promdin^  for  the  employment  of  negi^o 

convicts  on  the  public  works.    ,  c.  47.  Anpnding  Code,  c. 

103,  §  4,  (see  laws  1832,  c.  22,  §  3,)  to  read,  "No  free  negro 
shall  be  capable  of  acquiiing,  except  by  descent,  any  slave." 

,  e.  62,  and  1859-,  c.  36.   Amending  Code,  in  dealing  with 

slaves. 

1869-60,  c.  54.  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  free  negroes 
into  "  absolute  slavery  "  who  are  sentenced  for  oflFences  "  pun- 
ishable by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary."* 

§  542.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.' 
1792,  April  19.  Constitution  adopted  by  Convention.  In 
Art.  3j^no  distinction  is  made  between  "  free  male  citizens  "  in 
respect  to  the  elective  franchise.  Art.  12.  A*  declaration  of 
rights — con  tains  no  attribution  of  liberty  as  inherenc,  natural,  or 
inalienable.*  Sec.  1  declares  "  all  men  when  they  form  a  social 
compact  are  equal." 

^Baily  et  al.  v.  Poindexter,  14  Orattan,  182:  that  slaTes  caimot  elect  to  be 
free  under  a  wiU  declaring  that  they  may  elect  between  being  emancipated  or  sold 
at  public  auction,  because  slaves  have  no  legal  capacity  to  choose,  lliis  case,  de- 
cided January,  185S,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  leading  case^on  the  status  of  slaves 
at  the  present  time.  Adams  v.  Gijliam  (1865),  1  Patton  and  Heath,  161,  that  a 
will  ^ving  the  choice  to  a  slave  to  live  with  either  of  two  persons  mentioned,  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  prefer,  is  void.  The  law  recognizes  no  oonditioa  between 
slavery  and  freedom. 

•  1789.  Dec,  c.  Ig. "  An  act  of  Virginia /or  the  erection  of  the  Duiriet  of  Ken- 
tucky into  an  independent  State  vests  the  elective  franchise  in  the  adult  "  free 
nude  inhabitants."  13  Hen.  c.  14  ;  1  B.  <&  D.  673.  An  act  declaring  the  con- 
»ent  of  Congreet  thai  a  new  State  be  formed  xcithin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cof/tmon- 
wealth  of  Virginia  and  be  admitted  into  thie  Union  6y  the  name  of  the  Stgte  of  Ken- 
tvteky,  passed  Feb.  4,  1791,  recited  the  act  of  Yir^ia,  and  tbat  "  ^Hiereas  Uie 
pcMDp^e  of  the  sud  District  of  Kentucky  have  petitioned  Congress  to  assent,"  Ac. 
1  u;  8.  St.  at  L.  189;  2  B.  (&  D.  191.  No  constitution  for  the  SUte  had  as  yet 
been  framed.  A  convention  in  July,  1790,  had  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
separation  from  Virginia;  had  fixed  June  1, 1792,  as  the  time;  and  had  authorixed 
the  meeting  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  State  constitution.     1  Hildr.  2d  Ser.,  268. 

'  By  Alt.  IX  the  legislature  is  declared  to  have  "  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the 
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1792. — ^An  act  to  prohibit  dealing  with  slaves.  1  Little's 
Dig.,  e.  44. 

1794. — An  act  concerning  the  tmportcUion  and  emancipa- 
tionqfsla/ves,  1  Litt.  c.  161.  This  is  founded  on  Art.  9  of  tiie 
Constitution.  See  1  Litt.  pp.  241-247,  where  also  the  earlier 
statutes  of  Virginia  are  given,  as  showing  the  former  law  of  Ken- 
tucky, viz. :  1753,  c.  2  ;  1778,  c.  1 ;  1782,  c.  21 ;  1785,  c.  77,  e. 
78 ;  1786,  c.  58 ;  1787,  c.  87 ;  1788,  c.  64 ;  1789,  c.  45 ;  1790,  c.  3. 

1798. — An  act  redttdng  into  one  the  several  <icts  concerning 
servantSy  2  Litt.  c.  3,  is  like  the  laws  of  the  older  States. 

1798. — An  act  redticing  into  one  the  several  acts  far 
apprehending  wnd  securing  runaways,  2  Litt.  c.  2.  This  is  an 
act  collected  from  the  existing  Virginia  laws. 

1793. — An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  respecting 
sla/veSy  free  negroes^  muloMoes  and  Indians.  2  Litt.  c.  63,  sec. 
1.  That  none  shall  be  slaves,  except  such  as  were  slaves  Oct 
15,  1785,  and  their  descendants.  11.  Tliat  if  any  negro,  or 
mulatto,  or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  shall  at  any  time  lift  his  or  her 
hand  in  opposition  to  any  person  not  being  a  negro,  &c.,  declared 
punishable,  before  a  j ustice  ot'the  peace,  with  thirty  lashes.'  23. 
Repeals  all  laws  heretofore  in  force  respecting  the  importation 
of  slaves.    25.  Is  against  the  importation  of  slaves  brought  into 

emancipation  of  slayes  without  consent  of  the  owners  or  without  first  payingr  a 
full  equivalent  in  money/'  nor  "to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  State  from  brinfine 
with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  UnitM 
States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the  same  age  or  description  shall  be  continued  in 
slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  State ;  that  they  shall  pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners 
of  slaves  to  emancipate  them  "  with  the  usual  restrictions ;  "  they  shall  have  fbll 
power  to  prevent  slaves  being  brought  into  this  State  as  merchandise ;"  and  "  to 
prevent  any  slave  bein^  brought  into  this  State  from  a  foreign  country,"  or  those 
who  may  have  been  since  Jan.  1,  1789,  or  thereafter,  imported  into  Uie  United 
States."  They  are  also  empowered  to  pass  laws  to  oblige  the  owners  "  to  treat 
them  with  humanity,  to  provide  them  with  necessary  clottiing  and  prbvisions,  to 
abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  umb,"  and  in  case  of  neglect, 
Ac,  to  have  them  "sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners." 

'  Ely  t,  Thompson  (1820),  8  A.  K.  Marshall  78,  this  law,  if  not  repealed  by  a 
later  act  on  riots,  <&c.,  "  as  it  subjects  the  firee  personff  of  color  to  punishment  on 
the  oath  of  the  party,  without  trial,  and  without  the  possibility  or  contradicting 
and  disprofing  hU  statements,  is  against  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  State 
Constitution."  The  court  says :  "  But  we  are  still  met  by  the  argument  that  free 
persons  of  color  are  not  parties  to  the  political  compact.  This  we  cannot  admit  to 
the  extent  contended  for.  They  are  certainly,  in  some  measure,  parties.  Although 
they  have  not  every  benefit  or  privilege  wmch  the  Constitution  secures,  yet  tiiey 
have  many  secured  by  it  We  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  how  fiir  they 
are  or  are  not  parties.  The  court  also  argues  that  aliens,  though  not  parties  any 
more,  are  yet  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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theUciited  States  from  foreign  countries.  26.  That  "  no  slave 
riiall  fie  imported  into  this  State  as  merchandise,"  nnder  pen- 
alty ;  but  this  is  not  to  extend  to  immigrants  who  do  not  act  in 
violation  of  sec.  25.  By  sec.  28,  slaves  shall  be  deemed  real 
estate ;  but,  by  sec.  29,  may  be  taken  in  execution.'  This  act 
contains  a  digest  of  the  pre-existing  law,  and  has,  with  amend- 
ments, continued  to  be  the  main  act.  Amending,  as  to  disposal 
of  slaves  by  will,  are  acts  of  1800,  c.  270,  c.  282.  An  act 
of  1802,  3  Litt.  c.  16,  that  slaves  sliall  not  be  permitted  to  hire 
themselves  out. 

1798. — An  act  respecting  the  trial  of  slaves,  2  Litt.  c.  144, 
provides  for  a  jury  before  a  court  of  three  justices.  An  act 
of  1802-3  establishing  circuit  courts,  constitutes  five  jus- 
tices of  the  county  court,  with  a  jury,  a  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  the  trial  of  slaves  for  capital  crimes.  See  also  2 
Litt.  308 ;  3  Litt.  399. 

1799. — ^A  new  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Eights  declares 
fiSi  freemen  equal  when  they  form  a  social  compact.  Art.  2, 
Bee.  8,  limits  the  elective  franchise  to  whites.  Art.  8,  sec. 
1,  excepts  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  from  militia  service.* 

1801.' — An  act  that  "slaves  brought  into  this  State  for 

»  BakseD  t>.  Hall,  1  LittelTe  R.  99.  "  Slaves,  by  nature,  are  chattels,  notwith- 
standing all  statutory  provisions  declaring  them  real  estate/'  And  see  Carroll  v. 
Connett,  %  J.  J.  Marshall,  Ky.  R.  201. 

'  Alt.  X.  sec.  1,  corresjponds  with  Art.  IX.  of  the  former.  Sec.  2  provides  that, 
"  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  providing  that  any  free  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  immigrating  to,  and  any  slave  hereafter  emancipated  in  and  refusing  to 
leave  this  State,  or  having  left  shall  return  and  settle  within  this  State,  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  therefor." 
(See  act  of  1807-8,  sec.  3.)  "In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  for  felony,  no  inquest  by  a 
grand  jury  shall  be  necessary,  but  the  proceedings  in  such  prosecutions  shall  be 
regulated  by  law,  except  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to 
deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  an  impartial  trial  by  a  petit  jury."  (See  Jaiman 
V.  Patterson,  7  Monroe,  646.) 

■  An  "act  of  1803  reapectinff  fuffiiivM/rom  juatiee^  8  Litt.  89;  sec.'l,  empowers 
the  Governor  to  deliver  up  the  person  claimed  when  his  identity  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  justice.  Supplemental  is  3  Litt.  303.  A  new  act  in  1816,  5  Litt.  c. 
207,  whieh  aevolves  on  the  circuit  judges  the  determination  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  demanded.  An  act  of  1820,  Sess.  L.  p.  866,  is  directed  to  the  case  of  a 
demand  from  another  State  for  a  person  who,  on  claim  of  ownership,  should  have 
removed  from  such  State  another  as  his  slave  idleged  to  have  escaped  from  him. 
The  act  provides  for  a  decision  by  a  circuit  judge,  whether  the  person  so  removed 
by  the  person  clidmed  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  was  the  slave  of  the  latter,  and  on 
that  decision  Uie  person  claimed  by  the  other  State  is  to  be  delivered  up  or  dis- 
charged. M.  <fc  B.  746.  See  State  of  Ohio  v.  Forbes  and  Armitage,  in  8  Western 
Law  Journal  (July,  1846),  p.  370.  An  act  of  1840,  Sess.  L.  p.  114,  authorizes  the 
arrest,  before  demand  made,  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  committed  in  other 
States.     See  1  R.  S.  of  1860,  667,  8. 
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mercliandise,  or  which  shall  be  passing  through  this  Stat^  Iff 
land  or  water,"  if  executed  therein  for  felony,  are  not  toSbe 
paid  for.    2  Litt.  c.  344. 

1808,  c.  13.  An  act  limiting  actions  in  certain  casesy  2  Dig. 
764.  Reciting  evils  from  dormant  claims  to  freedom,  founded 
on  the  effect  of  certain  acts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  on 

slaves  formerly  within  their  jurisdiction.'    ,  c.  17,  Sess.  L. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  future  migration  of  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  into  this  State.  3  Litt.  501.  Prohibits  the  same 
and  provides  for  the  sale,  for  one  year  at  a  time,  of  such  as 
may  violate  the  provisions  for  their  departure. 

1810. — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  of  crimes^ 
conspiracies^  a/nd  insurrections  of  slaves^  free  negroes  (md 
mulattoeSy  and  for  their  better  government.  4  Litt.  c.  285. 
Penalty  of  death  declared  for  conspiracy  to  rebel,  for  poison- 
ing, for  rape  on  a  white.  (R.  S.  p.  638.)  Trustees  of  towns, 
as  well  as  justices,  are  empowered  to  punish  slaves  for  misbe- 
havior. 

1814. — Amending  the  law  as  to  importation  and  emanci- 
pation. 5  Litt.  p.  293.  Prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves 
except  by  persons  intending  to  settle.  See  additional  acts  in 
1818,  Sess.  L.  p.  638 ;  1833,  Sess.  L.  p.  258 ;  M.  &  B.  1482; 
1841, 1846,  Sess.  L.  p.  70 ;  1849,  Sess.  L.  p.  21 ;  R.  S.  629 

1815. — ^An  act  giving  owners  a  right  of  action  against 
persons  abusing  their  slaves,  5  Litt.  c.  268.    R.  S.  634. 

1822. — An  act  di^^ecting  the  legal  forms  to  be  followed  in 


*  Amy  V.  The  SUte  (1822),  1  Litt.  826:— this  act  held  not  to  violate  either  the 
State  constitaticHi  q»  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The  question  principally 
considered  was,  who  are  citizens  in  yiew  of  the  4th  art  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  the  court  holding  that  blacks  cannot  be  citizens ; 
that  plaintiff  could  not  have  been  such  in  anotlyer  State,  "  nnlesa  she  belonged  to 
a  class  of  society  upon  which,  by  the  institutions  of  the  States,  was  conferred  a 
right  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to  the  State ;"  that, 
from  the  general  course  of  legislation  and  customary  law  in  the  seveilJ  States, 
there  is  a  presumption  against  any  such  being  a  citizen  in  any  State.  But  it  would 
seem  that  evidence  mi^t  be-  given  to  show  that  it  was  so.  lb.  884.  Hills  J:, 
dissenting,  held  the  plaintiff  a  citizen,  if  emancipated  in  Pennsylvania  before  the 
ado^ition  of  the  Const  of  the  United  States,  but  waived  "  the  question  whether 
any  slave  emancipated  in  any  manner  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion can  become  a  citizen  because  bom  here ;  and  whether  any  State  can  provide 
for  the  emancipation  of  these  creatures  so  as  to  make  them  citisais  while  Con- 
gress holds  the  power  of  naturalization.''  lb.  843.  Comp.  Taney,  C^  J.,  19  How.  418. 
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emancipation.  Sees.  L.,  p.  260.  An  act  of  1823,  Sess.  L.  c. 
563,  directs  the  county  court,  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
to  issue  a  certificate  thereof.  Acts  of  1841,  c.  92,  1842,  c.  91, 
require  bond  against  becoming  chargeable,  &c.,  to  be  taken 
thereafter,  in  cases  of  emancipation.^ 

1823. — An  act  to  prevent  the  removal  of  persons  of  color 
who  may  he  hound  to  service,  2  Morehead  and  Brown,  1293. 
An  act  of  1825,  Sess.  L.  p.  137,  provides  for  binding  out  poor 
free  children  of  color.    Sec.  4  of  the  same,  that  any  negro 

not  claimed  as  a  slave  may  get  free  papers.'    .  An  act  to 

prevent  nuisters  of  vessels  and  others  from  employing  or  remov- 
ing persons  of  color  from  this  State.  Assembly  acts,  c.  675. 
Additional  is  act  of  1827,  Sess.  L.  p.  178.  An  act  of  1831, 
Sess.  L.  54,  enacts  that  ferrymen  on  the  Ohio  river  shall  not  set 
slaves  over  from  this  State. 

1830. — ^An  act  amending  the  slave  code.  2  Mor.  and  Br. 
1302,  1480,  declares  penalties  for  enticing  away  slaves,"  for 
concealing  or  assisting  them  in  escaping,  directs  that  slaves,  if 
inhumanly  treated,  shall  be  taken  from  their  masters  and  sold 
to  others.  An  act  of  1840,  Sess.  L.  123,  that  free  negroes,  Ac, 
concealing  slaves,  shall  be  punished  by  whipping. 

1834. — An  act  that  free  persons  of  color  convicted  of 
vagrancy  or  keeping  disorderly  houses  may  be  hired  out  for 
three  months.     2  M.  and  B.  1221. 

1835. — An  act  to  secure  the  reward  of  persons  appre- 
hending fugitives,  Sess.  L.  436.     Another  of  1838,  increases 

the  reward  in  such  case,  Sess.  L.  158.    .  An  act  to  prevent 

dower  slaves  being  removed  from  the  State,  Sess.  L.  361. 

1838. — An  act  prohibiting  slaves  from  traveling,  Sess.  L. 
155.* 

'  Ned  V.  Beal,  2  Bibb.  298,  issue  of  a  woman  who  is  by  a  will  to  be  free,  at  a 
future  time,  born  before  that  time  are  slaves.  But  the  rule  may  depend  on  the 
qoestion  whether  the  condition  of  such  woman  is  still  that  of  chattel  slaye  or  of  a 
legal  person  owing  serrice.  In  the  Roman  law  such  persons  {statu  liberif  Dig. 
Lxl  t  8,  §  1)  were  still  ret,  to  whom  the  law  of  increase  applied  (Vol  I.  p.  211, 
n.),  bat  where  bondi^  of  a  legal  person  has  supervened,  the  doctrine  may  not 
tpply.  See  Ruffin,  f.  in  Mayho  v.  Sears,  8  Ired.  226 ;  1  Cobb  on  Slavery,  77,  78, 
iiid  cases,  and  pwft,  Del.  law  of  1810,  and  cases. 

*  Qentry  v.  McMinnis,  3  Dana,  382,  all  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  negro  blood 
presamed  uaves. 

'  See  in  2  West  L.  Joum.  233,  case  of  Delia  Webster,  in  1844. 

'  As  to  Uability  of  stage  proprietors,  Johnson  Ac,  v.  Bryan,  1  B.  Man.  292. 

VOL.  n. — 2 
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1840. — An  act  regulating  proceedings  in  suits  for  freedom, 
Sess.  L.  172. 

1842. — ^An  act  requiring  jailors  to  advertise  negroes 
arrested  as  runaway  slaves,  Sess.  L.  p.  76.  Another  act  on  the 
subject  in  1851,  Sess.  L.  7. 

1846. — ^An  act  that  the  enticing  slaves  to  run  away  or 
inciting  to  rebellion  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 

penitentiary,  Sess.  L.  p.  21.    .An  act  that  free  negroes 

shall  not  manufacture  or  sell  liquor,  Sess.  L.  54,  B.  S.  of  1852, 
p.  643.  Laws  of  1856,  Sess.  L.  42,  on  sale  of  liquors,  regulat- 
ing slaves  and  free  negroes. 

1860. — An  act  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  other  than 
the  owner  to  give  a  pass  to  a  slave,  Sess.  L.  p.  48 ;  K.  S.  634. 
.  A  new  Constitution.  Art.  IE.  sec.  8  limits  elective  fran- 
chise to  whites.  Art.  XII.  a  bill  of  rights.  Sec.  1,  Declares  the 
equality  of  "  all  freemen  when  they  form  a  social  compact." 
2.  Declares  "  that  absolute  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  lib- 
erty, and  property  of  freemen  exists  nowhere  in  a  republic — ^not 
even  in  the  largest  majority."  3.  Declares  "  the  right  of  prop- 
erty is  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction ;  and 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its  increase 
is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any 
property  whatever."  4.  "  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,"  &c.,  "  that  they  have  an  inalienable  right  to  alter, 
reform  or  abolish  their  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper."  In  other  sections  rights  are  attributed  to  all 
"  persons,"  and  in  others  to  all  "  citizens."  * 

1852. — ^Revised  Statutes,  c.  7.  Boats^  &c.  Sec.  3.  Liability 
as  to  escaped  slaves.*  Ch.  93,  Tit.  Slaves^  runa/ways^  free  ne- 
groesj  cmd emanciptUian*  contains  the  substance  of  the  above 
laws.  Art.  11  is  an  enactment  against  immigration  of  free 
negroes,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  direction,  pun- 
ishing such  immigrating,  negroes  by  imprisonment  on  their 
remaining.  Art.  1  declares  "  no  persons  shall  be  slaves  in 
this  State,  except  such  as  are  now  slaves  by  the  laws  of 

^  Art.  X.  corresponds  with  Art  X.  of  the  preceding  oonstitutioB. 
'  Bracken  «.  Steamboat  Gnlnare,  16  B.  Munroe,  468. 

'  Cases  on  emancipation,  in  view  of  going  to  a  free  State, — Anderson  «.  Craw- 
ford, 16  B.  Munroe,  889;  Noon's  v.  Patton's  Adm.,  ib.  688 ;  SmiUi  v.  Adam,  18  ib. 

e88. 
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tliis  commonwealth,  or  some  other  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  free  negroes  as  may  hereafter  be  sold 
into  slavery  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  future  de-  , . 

scendants  of  such  female  slaves.     2.  Every  person  who  has  E 

one-fourth,  or  other  larger  part,  of  negro  blood,  shall  be  deemed  "' 

a  mulatto,  and  the  word  negro,  when  used  in  any  statute,  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  mulatto  as  well  as  negro."  3.  Slaves, 
after  this  chapter  takes  effect,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  per- 
sonal estate,  &c.  Amending  are  1854,  Sess.  L.  163;  1856, 
Sess.  L.  p.  73  ;  1857-8,  p.  5  ;  and  see  R.  S.  of  1860. 

§  543.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Mabtland. 

1776,  Nov.  3.  A  Declaration  of  Rights.  Art  3.  "That 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  &c.,  &c.  In  Art.  5,  it  is  said,  "  Every  man  having 
property  in,  a  common  interest  with,  and  an  attachment  to  the 
community,  ought  to  have  a  right  of  suffrage."  There  is  no 
attribution  of  rights  as  inherent,  natural,  or  inalienable.  In 
Art  17,  "Every  freeman  " ought  to  have  remedy,  &c.  In  Art. 
21,  "  No  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,"  &c.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  Nov.  8,  electors  for  delegates  are  "  all  freemen, 
residents,"  &c.  An  act  of  1801,  c.  90,  altering  the  qualification, 
restricts  suffrage  to  whites.     See  1809,  c.  83 ;  1810,  c.  33. 

1783,  c.  23.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  bringing  of  slaves 
into  this  State,  Temporary.  Amending  are,  1791,  c.  57 ; 
1794r,  c.  45,  c.  66 ;  a  new  act,  1796,  c.  67. 

1790,  c.  9.  Amending  1752,  c.  1 ;  and  1791,  c.  75 ;  con- 
cerning petitions  for  freedom  ;  both  rep.  by  1796,  c.  67. 

1787,  c.  33.  Against  slaves  being  permitted  to  hire  them- 
selves out.   Suppl.  see  1817,  c.  104  ;  see  Code,  Art  66,  §§  26-31. 

1796,  c.  67.  An  act  relating  to  negroes,  and  to  repeal,  &c. 
Prohibits  introduction  of  slaves  generally,  but  exceptions  as  to 
persons  coming  to  reside.  (Exceptions  are  made  by  many 
public  and  private  acts  of  later  date.  See  1797,  c.  15  ;  1798, 
c.  76;  1812,  c.  76;  1813,  c.  55;  1818-9,  c.  201.)  Sec.  5. 
Against  voting,  &c.,  by  slave  manumitted  since,  &c.,  and  re- 
ceiving their  evidence  against  whites.  12,13.  Repeal  1752,c.l, 
and  allow  manumission  by  will.     14.  "  Whereas  it  is  contrary 
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to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  inflict  personal  penalties  on  children  for  the  offence 
of  their  parents,''  Ac,  repeals  law  for  the  servitude  of  the  issue 
of  certain  "  inordinate  copulations."  (See  <m^,  laws  of  1715, 
c.  44 ;  1728,  c.  4.)  Other  sections  contain  regulations  com- 
mon in  slaveholding  States.  The  last  enumerates  and  repeals 
several  acts  passed  since  1783  on  the  subject.  This  has  been, 
with  many  amendments,  the  leading  statute.  Supplemental 
are  1804-5,  c.  90 ;  1805,  c.  66,  c.  80 ;  1806-7,  81 ;  1807,  c.  164. 

1801|  c.  109.  Slaves  are  allowed  to  give  evidence  against 
free  negroes  charged  with  stealing.  Amends  1751,  c.  14,  s.  4 ; 
confirmed  by  1808,  c.  81.  (By  Code  of  1860,  Art.  36,  §§  1,  3, 
negroes,  slaves  or  free,  are  competent  against  negro,  &c. ;  but 
never  against  whites.) 

1802-3,  c.  96.  Relating  to  runaway  servants  and  slaves ; 
amended,  by  1810,  c.  63  ;  1817,  c.  112,  so  as  to  guard  against 
negroes  being  sold  for  expenses  when  not  claimed  as  slaves. 

1804-6,  c.  90.  Punishing  runaway  negro  servants  for  years 
by  extending  their  time.  (On  runaways,  see  Code,  art.  66,  §§ 
3-11.) 

1806,  c.  66.  Restricts  the  issue  of  certificates  of  freedom. 

,  c.  80.  To  prevent  free  negroes  selling  com,  wheat,  and 

tobacco  without  license. 

1806,  c.  56.  To  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  negroes. 
Such  pei*sons  not  leaving  on  notice  may  be  sold  for  time  to  pay 
expenses ;  not  to  extend  to  negroes  employed  in  navigating 

vessels,  and  wagoning.   (See  Code,  art.  66^  §§  44, 51.)   ,  c. 

81.  Negroes  not  to  have  guns,  &c.,  and  for  apprehension  of 
runaways ;  See  1833-4,  c.  Ill ;  1834-5,  c.  160;  and  Code,  art. 
60,  §22. 

1808-9,  c.  81.  Suppl.  to  1715,  c.  44.  Admits  fostimony  of 
slaves  in  prosecution  of  free  negroes. 

1809,  c.  83.  Elective  franchise  restricted  to  "  free  white 

male  citizens,"  (confirmed  by  1810,  c.  33.)  ,  c.  138  on  crimes, 

&C.5  sec.  2,  death  penalty  for  slaves  or  whites  with  them  raising 
rebellion ;  imprisonment  for  years,  for  conspiracy.  21.  Value 
of  slave,  executed  or  imprisoned,  to  be  paid.  (A  suppl.  act 
of  1818-9,  c.  197,  substitutes  whipping  and  transportation  for 
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imprisonment.     See  also  1819-20,  c.  159.)    ,  c.  171.  Tlie 

condition  of  the  issue  born  of  female  slaves  during  limited 
servitude,  to  be  slaves,  if  not  otherwise  regulated  by  the  manu- 
mittor  of  the  mother.' 

1810,  c.  IS.  Kelatlng  to  manumissions  and  to  protect 
slaves,  who  are  such  for  a  limited  time,  from  being  sold  out  of 
the  State.  See  1817,  c.  112;  1824r-5,  c.  85,  171,  of  like 
purpose.  ,  c.  63.  For  the  free  discharge  of  negroes  impris- 
oned as  runaways,  when  not  claimed,  &c.    See  1817,  c.  112. 

1814^6,  c.  92.  Eepeals  1728,  c.  4. 

1817,  c.  227.  For  the  protection  of  owners  in  certain 
counties,  also  1820-1,  c.  88,  containing  ordinary  provisions. 

1818-9,  c.  157.  (Suppl.  to  1809,  c.  138.)  Punishment  for 
enticing  slaves  to  run  away.  Suppl.  is  1827-8,  c.  15, ;  c.  208, 
limiting  the  use  of  jails  by  private  owners. 

1821,  c.  240.  Substitutes  whipping  as  a  punishment  of 
slaves,  instead  of  cropping  the  ears,  as  by  1723,  c.  15. 

1825-6,'  c.  93.  Free  negroes,  instead  of  being  imprisoned 
for  crimes  are  to  be  whipped,  or  may  be  sqM  for  slaves  for 
terra  of  years,  to  be  taken  from  the  State;  by  1826-7,  c.  229, 
§9,  are  to  be  imprisoned  and  then  banished  under  penalty  of 
being  sold  as  slaves  for  term,  Ac. 

1831-2,  c.  281.  An  act  reldting  to  the  people  of  color  in 
this  Staie^  providing  a  board  of  managers,  fund,  &c.,  for  the 
removal  of  free  people  of  color  to  Liberia,  in  connection  with 
the  State  Colonization  Society.  Suppl.  are  1832-3,  c.  145 ; 
C.296,  c.  316." 

1831-2,  c.  323.  An  act  relating  to  free  negroes  and  slaves. 
Forbids  introduction  of  slaves,  either  for  sale  or  residence,  and 
the  immigration  of  free  negroes  (see  Code,  art.  (yQ^  §§44,  51) ; 
imposes  many  disabilities  on  the  resident  free  people  of  color, 
and  contains  provisions  tending  to  their  removal  and  to  induce 
emigration  to  Liberia.  This  was  the  leading  act,  amended  by 
laws  of  1832-3,  c.  40;  c.  317,  which  combine  the  exceptions 

*  See  ante,  p.  17,  note  1. 

*  From  1821  to  1826  Resolutions  were  yearly  passed  by  the  legislature  on  the 
grievance  in  the  encouragement  given  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  escape  of  slaves. 

'  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here  that  the  Am.  Colonization  Soc.  iB  merely  a 
private  corporation  under  the  law  of  the  State. 


^^. 
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to  the  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Supple- 
mentary are,  1833-4,  c.  87;  c.  224;  1834r-5,  c.  75;  c.  124; 
c.  284;  1835-6,  c.  61,  c.  200  s.  3,  c.  325,  c.  829;  1838-9,  e. 
69  ;  1839-40,  c.  15,  c.  35,  c.  36,  c.  38;  1841-2,  e.  272,  c.  323; 
1842-3,  c.  163,  c.  213,  e.  279,  sec.  3,  4,  c.  281 ;  1845-6,  C.  94, 
c.  105,  c.  153  ;  1846-7,  c.  166,  c.  355. 

1833--4,  c.  224.  Extending  the  time  of  runaways,  if  slaves, 
for  limited  periods.  Suppl.  1845,  c.  105.  See  Patterson  v. 
Crookshanks.    7  Gill,  211. 

1835-6,  c.  325.  Makes  the  printing  of  papers  calculated  to 
excite  and  create  discontent  among  the  people  of  color  a  felony, 
and  "high  offence  against  the  supremacy  of  this  State.'' 

1886-7/  c.  150.  Against  the  navigation  of  vessels  under 
the  sole  command  of  negroes,  &c.,  extended  by  law  of  1837-S, 
c.  23,  and  of  1853,  c.  446.    See  Code,  Art.  66,  sec.  67. 

1838-9,  c.  63.  An  act  to  jpravidefar  the  recapture  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  enacts  that  the  running  away  of  a  sl^ve  into  any 
State  or  the  District,  shall  be  felony ;  on  conviction,  the  slave 
to  be  sold,  purcljaser  being  bound  to  remove  him.  (Code,  Art. 
30,  §§  174, 175.)  Sec.  4.  "  That  on  evidence  of  the  escape  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  demand  such  slave  from  the 
chief  executive  authority  of  any  State  or  Territory  into  which 
such  slave  may  have  escaped."  Re-enacted  in  substance,  by 
law  of  1847-S,  c.  309.  See  case  of  Mark,  in  Rollin  0.  Hurd 
on  Habeas  Corpus,  &c.,  p.  601,  SLudpost  ch.  xxv. 

1841-2,'  c.  272.  Making  it  felony  for  a  free  negro  "  to  call 
for,  demand,  or  receive,"  abolition  papers,  «fec.,  and  makes  it  a 
duty  of  grand  juries  to  examine  the  postmasters,  <fec. 

1842-3,'  c.  163.    Supplementary  to  the  last;  authorizes 

*  The  law  1836-7,  c.  197,  is  An  act  to  amend  the  ConstittiHon  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Marylandf  to  be  effectual  if  confirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly  after  the  next  election.  Sec.  26.  That  the  reUition  of  master  and  slave 
shall  not  be  abolished  except  by  a  bill  passed  with  certain  formalities,  "  nor  then, 
without  foil  compensation  to  the  master  for  the  property  of  which  he  shall  be 
thereby  deprived." 

'  A  report,  with  resolutions,  of  April  6,  1841,  relates  to  the  controversy  be- 
tween New  York  and  Yiq^ia  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  supporting  the 
view  of  Yirsinia. 

■  A  resolution  of  Feb.  28,  1842,  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  arguing  from  reservations  made  in  the  deeds  of  ces- 
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justices  to  search  any  free^egro  or  mulatto  suspected  of  having 
"  abolition  papers,"  ifec,  "  using  as  little  violence  to  the  feelings 

of  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  as  is  compatible,"  &c.    -,  c. 

281.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  formation  and  asaenMage  of  aecret 
societies  of  negroes.  See  Code,  Art.  66,  §§  58-66 ;  Art.  30, 
§§  146-160.* 

1845-6|  c.  340.  Recites  that  in  case  of  slaves,  "  trans- 
portation or  banishment  is  no  adequate  punishment  for  the 
higher  grades  of  offences,"  &c. ;  enacts  punishment  as  of  other 
persons,  reimbursement  of  owners,  ifec.  Supplemental  is, 
1849-60,  c.  124.  But  sale  and  transportation  of  negroes  for 
crimes  is  restored  by  Code,  Art.  30,  §§  194-200. 

1846-7,  c.  27.  Eemoves  the  distinction  made  by  sec.  2  of 
c.  13,  of  the  act  of  1717,  between  "  persons  professing  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  those  not,"  &c.,  and  enacts  "  that  no  negro 
or  mulatto  slave,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  or  any  Indian  slave  or 
free  Indian,  natives  of  this  or  the  neighboring  States,  be  ad- 
mitted and  received  as  good  and  valid  evidence  in  law  in  any 
matter  or  thing  whatsoever  that  may  hereafter  be  depending 
before  any  court  of  record  or  before  any  magistrate  within  this 
State,  wherein  any  white  person  is  concerned." 

1849,  c.  165.  An  act  to  repeal  all  laws  jprohihiMng  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  this  State^ — witli  exception  of  slaves 
convicted  for  crimes.  Penalties  for  bringing  and  buying  such 

slaves.  (See  1  Code  of  1860,  p.  450.)  ,  c.  296.  Crimmallaw  ; 

new  penalties  for  enticing  slaves  to  run  away. 

1851,  May.  A  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  Convention.' 
Decl.  of  Rights.  Art.  1.  Declares  that  "all  government  of 
right  originates  from  the  people,  is  founded  on  compact  only," 
&c.,  and  that  the  people  have  always  the  power  to  alter,  &c. 

'  A  resolntion  of  Feb.  28, 1844,  for  application  to  CoDgress  for  a  law  makiiig 
the  rescue  of  fnfptive  slaves  a  criminal  offence. 

'  €k)mpare  the  alteration  6f  the  Constitution  by  the  legislative  act  of  1887,  c. 
197.     See  opposite  note  1. 

Art.  21  of  this  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  .*' That  no  free  man  ought  to  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,'*  <&c.,  but  "  that  nothing  in  this  aHicle  shall  be  so  constraed  as  to 
prevent  the  legislature  from  passing  aU  such  laws  for  the  government,  regulation, 
and  disposition  of  the  free  colored  population  of  this  State  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary." Art.  IIL  sec.  43,  in  the  Constitution.  "  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  any 
law  aboliBhing  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  it  now  exists  in  this  State." 
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Art.  5.  ^^  Eyery  free  white  male  dtixen  having  the  qnalifioar 
tiona  prescribed  by  the  ConstitutioB,  ought  to  have  die  right 
of  Suffrage.''  The  Constitution,  Art  L  sec  1,  limits  the  fran- 
chise to  ^'  £ree  white  male  persons.'' 

1864^  c.  273.  An  act  imposing  restrictions  on  free  negroes 
and  their  employers  in  their  contract  for  service.  See  Oodei 
Art.  66,  §§  76-87.* 

1868|  c  307.  An  act  ioprefoefU  davesfrom  gaining  their 
freedom  in  eeriain  eaaee.  Sec.l.  When  freed  under  condition, 
under  deed,  or  will,— condition  must  first  be  fidfilled.    2.  To 

be  manumitted  only  between  certain  ages.    ,  c.  356.    An 

act  to  pr&oent  free  negroes  and  elckoea  from  hamng  or  "using 
boats  on  the  Potomac  river. 

1860|  c.  322.  Amending  the  Code  of  Public  G^eral 
Laws.'  Art.  65,  sec.  42-46.  ^^  By  adding  thereto  certain  new 
sections  prohibiting  manumission  of  negro  slaves,  and  author- 
izing free  negroes  to  renounce  their  freedom  and  become  slaves." 
Tlie  children  under  five  years  of  a  woman  making  such  choice 
are  to  be  slaves ;  if  above  five  years,  to  be  bound  out.  See 
Code,  art.  66,  §  43.  ,  c.  232.  A  local  act  for  the  princi- 
pal counties  gives  them  power  to  accept  more  stringent  regu- 
lations of  free  negroes. 

§  544.  Lboislation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  :  * 
1790,    An  act  for  establishing  the  temporary  andjperma* 

'  Bmke  v.  Joe,  S  GUI  4t  Johns.  186.  In  Maryland  a  negro  la  prefoined  to  be  a 
slaye,  and  in  suit  for  freedom  must  prove  descent  from  free  ancestor,  or  manimia- 
aioD.    Also,  Han  v,  Mullin.  5  Har.  A  Johns.  190. 

'  In  this  code,  published  1860,  no  tiUe  Slave*  appears.  Tlie  law  respeetiiig 
fllayes  is  under  the  title  Negroeit.  Art.  66,  Sec  1,  is  worthy  of  note  for  ita  phra- 
Rcology.  "  Neg^roes  have  been  held  in  slavery  as  the  property  of  their  owners 
from  the  earliest  settlement  thereof,  and  are  and  may  be  hereafter  held  in  davenr 
as  the  property  of  their  owners ;  and  every  owner  of  such  neero  is  entitled  to  hu 
service  ana  labor  for  the  life  of  such  negro,  exc^t  in  cases  where  such  negro  can 
show  that^  by  the  grant  or  devise  of  the  owner,  or  some  former  owner  of  such 
negro,  or  his  or  her  maternal  ancestor,  a  shorter  period  of  senrico  has  been  pre- 
scribed." 

*  The  legislative  power  of  Congress  ia  derived  from  the  provision  in  Art.  1, 
sec.  8,  of  the  constitution,  "  Ck>ngreB8  shall  have  power  *  *  to  exercise  ezclouve 
j  urisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
Heat  of  government  of  the  United  States."  The  residue  of  the  paragraph  is, — **  and 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  l^^a- 
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nent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I.  Stat.  U.  S. 
130,  sec.  1.  "That  a  district  of  territory  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square,  to  be  located  as  heieafter  directed,  on  the  river 
Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the  months  of  the  eastern 
branch  and  the  Connogocheqne,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ac- 
cepted for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  promded  nevertheless^  that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  pd^d.]  within  such  district  shall  not  be  affected  by 
tWs  acceptance  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the  gov- 
ernment thereto,  and  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law 
provide."  An  amending  act  of  1791, 1.  St.  U.  S.  214,  includes 
Alexandria  town  and  county  from  Virginia  m  this  act.'  Ketro- 
ceded  in  1846. 

1801. — An  act  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia^  II. 
St  IT.  8.  103,  sec.  1,  that  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
respectively  shall  continue  in  force  in  the  portions  of  the  Dis- 
trict ceded  by  them.    .  A  supplementary  act,  11.  St.  IT.  S. 

115,  sec  6,  "  that  in  all  cases  where  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  provide  that  criminals  and  fugitives  from 
justice  or  persons  held  to  labor  in  any  State  escaping  into 
another  State  shall  be  delivered  up,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
said  district  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to 

tiire  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magaztnee, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings."  But  mere  purchase  of  title  for 
these  purposes  does  not  give  jurisdiction  to  uie  tlnited  States.  Storjr's  Comm.  § 
1227  and  citations*  Cohens  ?•.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  424,  and  Storj-'s  Comm.  §§  1 228- 
1235,  is  a  leading  case  on  the  nature  of  the  power  of  Congress.  It  is  therem  held 
that  the  legislation  of  Congress  for  the  District  is  not  like  that  of  a  territorial  legis- 
lature, local  in  its  extent,  but  is  the  act  of  Ihe  legislature  of  the  Union;  and,  it 
would  seem,  has  national  extent  while  derived  from  national  authority,  or  that  Con- 
gress may  give  it  that  extent.  The  question  might  occur  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  treatise,  if  Congress  should  enact  a  law  determining  the  status  of 
persons  within  the  District,  whether  such  law  had  beyond  the  District  any  greater 
effect  than  a  State  law  would  have.  It  seems  too  that  the  status  of  persons  within 
the  District  rests  now  on  national  authority ;  ns  much  so  as  if  it  had  been  there 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  doctrine  of  Cohens  v.  Virginia  would  also 
require  the  law  of  the  District,  the  forts,  <fec.,  to  be  classed  with  municipal  law, 
having  national  authority  and  national  extent,  in  that  distribution  of  the  laws  of 
the  U.  8.  which  was  made  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  455,  or  that  it  should  be  separately 
classed  as  a  law  having  local  or  national  extent,  according  to  circumstances. 

Congress  has  entire  control  over  the  District  for  every  purpose  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  division  of  powers,  as  between  the  general  and  a  State  govern- 
ment. Kendall  v.  the  U.  8.  12  Peters,  624. 

*The  cession  of  the  Maryland  part  of  the  District  was  made  Dec.  23,  1788 ;  of 
the  Virginia  portion,  Doc.  8,  1789. 
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cause  to  be  apprehended  and  deliyered  up  such  eriminal  fugi- 
tive from  justice  or  person  fleeing  from  service  as  tbe  case  may 
be,  who  shall  be  found  witUn  the  District,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  executive  authority  of 
the  several  States  are  required  to  do  the  same;  and  executive 
and  judicial  officers  are  berebj  required  to  obey  all  lawM 
precepts  or  other  process  issued  for  that  purpose,  aad  to  be  aid- 
ing and  assisting  in  such  delivery." 

1802.— An  amending  act,  IL  Stat.  U.  S.  193,  sec.  7,  that 
no  part  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  be  in  force 
in  the  District  ^'  shall  ever  be  construed  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  hire  them  within,  or  remove  them  to  the 
said  district  in  the  same  way  as  was  practised  prior  to  the 

passage'  of  the  last  act."     .  An  act  incorporatiiig  the 

inhabitants  of  Washington  City,  IL  Stat.  196,  sec.  2,  confines 
the  ballot  to  free  whites.  (1804,  a  supplementary  act.)  There 
is  no  mention  made  of  slaves.  Sec.  6.  Among  the  powers  of  the 
corporation — ^^to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  night  and  other  dis- 
orderly meetings  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  and  to 
punish  such  slaves  by  whipping  not  exceeding  forty  stripesi  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months  for  any 
one  olSenoe,  and  to  punish  such  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  for 
such  offences  by  fixed  penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for 
any  one  offence ;  and  in  case  of  inability  of  any  such  free  n^;ro 
or  mulatto  to  pay  and  satisfy  any  such  penalty  and  costs  thereon, 
to  cause  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  confined  to  labor  for 
such  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  as 
may  be  deemed  equivalent  to  such  penalty  and  costs." 

1S12.— An  acft  to  amende  &c.  IL  Stat.  U.  S.  755,  sec.  9. 
^^  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inhabitant  or  inhab- 
itants in  either  of  the  said  counties,  [of  Washington  and  Alex- 
andria,] owning  and  possessing  any  slave  or  slaves  therein,  to 
remove  the  same  from  one  county  into  another  and  to  exercise 
freely  and  fully  all  the  rights  of  property  in  and  over  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  therein  which  would  be  exercised  over  him,  her 
or  them,  in  the  county  from  whence  the  removal  was  made, 

'  But  see  Butler  v,  Darall,  4  Cranch,  167.   Lee  v,  Lee,  8  Peters,  44. 
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anything  in  the  legislative  acts  in  force  at  this  time  in  either  of 
the  said  counties  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."* 

1881. — An  act  for  the  punishment  of  Crimea  in  the  IHe- 
trice  of  Columbia.  IV.  St.  U.  S.  448,  sec.  16-18,  speak  of  slaves 
being  punishable  as  therein  provided,  though  concluding  with, 
"  provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
slaves."  17.  Declares  the  offence  of  carrying  off  free  negroes 
with  intent  to  keep  or  sell  as  a  slave,  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

1846. — ^An  act  to  retrocede  Alexandria  county  to  Virginia. 
IX.  St  U.  S.  35.  Sec.  3.  That  the  existing  jurisdiction  and 
laws  shall  continue  until  Virginia  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
extension  of  her  "jurisdiction  and  judicial  system."  4.  Re- 
quires the  assent  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  retrocession. 

1850,  Sep.  20.  An  act  to  8vj>prees  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.^  IX.  St.  U.  S.  467.  Be  it,  &c., "  that  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bring  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia any  slave  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  in  depot,  to  be  subsequently  transferred 
to  any  other  State  or  place  to  be  sold  as  merchandise ;  and  if 
any  slave  shall  be  brought  into  the  said  District  by  its  owner 
or  by  the  authority  or  consent  of  its'  owner  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  such  slave  shall  thereupon  become  liber- 
ated and  free.  2.  And  be  it^  ifec,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  each  of  the  corporations  of  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  GeorgetoiYD,  from  time  to  time  and  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  abate,  break  up,  and  abolish  any  depot  or  place 
of  confinement  of  slaves  brought  into  this  District  as  merchan- 
dise, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  such  appropriate 

*  See  the  act  of  Congress  of  1801,  and  the  Maryland  law  of  1796,  against  im- 
portation.    Also,  Lee  v.  Lee,  8  Peters,  44. 

'  One  of  the  so-called  Compromise  Acts  of  1850.    See  yoL  L,  668. 

'  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  only  act  of  legislation  where  this  pronomi  la 
thus  used,  where  "  his  or  her  "  is  employed  in  the  State  laws. 

A  compilation  by  W.  G.  Snethen,  1848,  is  entitled  The  Black  Code  of  the  District 
There  is  no  general  CWc  for  the  District.  A  code  prepared  by  Jnd^e  Cranch,  nnder 
tnthority  of  Congress,  April  29,  1816,  was  published  1819,  though  never  adopted. 
Another  was  rejected  in  1856  bypopular  vote.  A  compilation  was  made,  in  1831, 
by  A.  Davis.  Another,  by  Mr.  Thrift,  is  understood  to  be  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. 
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means  as  may  appear  to  either  of  the  said  corporations  expe- 
dient and  proper.  And  the  same  power  is  hereby  vested  in 
the  Levy  Conrt  of  Washington  coimty,  if  any  attempt  shall  be 
made,  within  its  jurisdictional  limits,  to  establish  a  depot  or 
place  of  confinement  for  slaves  brought  into  the  said  District 
as  merchandise  for  sale  contrary  to  this  act." 

§  545.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Massachxtsetis.' 
1780.  First  Constitution  of  the  State.'  The  preamble  de- 
clares the  enjoyment  of  "  natural  rights  "  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of 
government.  Declaration  of  Rights,  Art.  1,  declares  that  "all 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essen* 
tial  and  inalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties ;  that 
of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  in  fine 
of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness."* 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  265.  8  Ilildreth's  Hist  p.  891.  "  In  1777,  ft  prize  ship  from 
Jamaica,  with  several  slaves  on  board,  was  broaght  into  Salem  oy  a  privateer. 
The  slaves  were  advertised  for  sale,  but  the  General  Court  interfered  and  they 
were  set  at  liberty." 

'  In  Bradford  8  Hist  of  Mass.  p.  277,  and  appendix,  it  is  said  that  in  1778,  a 
Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people,  and  that  **  the  greatest  objectioii  to  it 
was  that  there  was  no  bUl  of  rights,  or  that  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of 
the  people  were  not  expressly  reserved  and  secured.** 

'  In  Betty  A  al.  v.  Horton  (1S83),  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vinrinia.  5  Ldgh's 
Rpp.  622.  H.  St  Geo.  Tucker,  President—"  The  jury  has  found  the  Constitution  of 
^lassachusctts,  containing  a  provision,  like  our  own  bill  of  rights,  declaring  "  all 
men  bom  free  and  equal?'  This  it  would  seem  is  the  only  provision  in  the  laws 
or  Constitution  of  that  State,  upon  this  interesting  snbject.  Looking  to  the  actual 
state  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  knowing,  as  we  all  know,  that  its  auves  were  few 
in  number  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
take  this  declaration  less  as  an  abstraction  than  we  must  regafd  that  whlcn  is  con- 
tained in  our  own  bill  of  rights.  AVe  should  readily  extend  it  to  mean  at  least  as 
much  as  the  common  law,  which  docs  not  recognize  slavery  as  reconcilable  with  a 
residence  upon  British  soil.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  it  may  go  farther. 
The  common  law,  I  take  it,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  declaring,  the  mere  afahu 
of  the  party,  while  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  annulling  the  bond  by  which  he  is 
fettered,  unless  he  asserts  his  right  and  establishes  it  by  the  adjudication  of 
a  competent  tribunal  Then,  indeed,  it  passes  in  rnn  adjvdieatum ;  and  upon  well 
received  principles  of  national  [i.  e.  international]  law  this  decision  upon  the 
right  by  a  tribunal  having  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  is  conclusive 
everywhere.  But,  unless  the  right  of  the  slave  is  so  asserted  and  established,  the 
common  law  has  not  the  effect  of  knocking  off  his  shackles ;  nor  can  it  be  Invoked 
as  his  protector,  upon  his  return  to  that  country  where  he  had  formerly  been  a 
slave.  Such,  I  incline  to  think,  is  the  substance  of  the  cases  of  Williams  v. 
Brown,  3  Bos.  and  Pull.  69,  and  of  "  the  monCTcl  woman  Grace,**  decided  by  Lord 
Stowell,  and  mentioned  by  counsel  and  by  Judge  Green  in  Hunter  v.  Fulchcr, 
1  Leigh,  179,  181.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  it  seems  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  must  have  been  interpreted  to  have  a  more  extensive  operation,  as  it 
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1786,  June  22,  c.  3.  Act  far  the  orderly  soUmnization 
of  marriage.  Sec.  7.  "No  person  authorized  to  marry  shall 
join  in  marriage  any  white  person  with  any  negro,  Indian,  or 
mulatto,  under  penalty  of  fifty  pounds ;  and  all  such  marriages 
shall  be  absolutely  nuU  and  void." 

1788,  Mar.  25,  c.  11.  An  act  to  prevent  the  elamrt/rade^ 
and  for  granting  relief  to  the  families  of  sicch  unhappy  per- 
sons as  may  be  kidnapped  or  decoyed  away  from  this  Comm>on- 
wealth.  Enacts  that "  No  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
other  person  residing  within  the  same,"  shall  import,  transport, 
buy,  or  sell,  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  as  slaves."*   And 

ippe«n  tohftye  been  decided,  that  the  isene  of  a  female  slave,  though  bom  prior  to 
the  ConstliiitioD,  was  free ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  206.  If  this  be  so  the  Conetitation  has 
reeeived  an  interpretation  which  goes  to  divest  the  title  of  the  master  to  break  the 
bands  of  the  alaTe  and  to  annul  the  condition  of  servitude.  It  emancipates  and  sets 
free  by  its  own  force  and  efficacy,  and  does  not  wait  the  enforcement  of  its  princi- 
plea  by  judicial  decision.  It  is  more  operative  than  the  common  law  and  more 
resembles  the  «0iect  of  our  statute,  declaring  free  aU  slaves  imported  contrary  to 
law.  Bat  this  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
by  its  ooorts,  which  we  woidd  of  course  respect  and  follow,  if  we  were  sufficiently 
advised  of  them.  But,  without  their  reports  here,  we  should  perhaps  venture  too 
fiir  to  rest  our  decision  upon  the  MasMchusetts  Constitution.  It  is  not  deemed 
necessary,"  dkc  In  this  case  the  question  was  of  the  freedom  of  slaves  who  had 
been  brought  back  to  Virginia  after  being  taken  to  Massachusetts.  They  were 
held  free. 

'  Mention  has  already  been  made  (Vol  L  264,  n.)  of  suits  brought,  before  the 
Revolution,  in  Massachusetts,  for  freedom  by  negroes  held  in  slavery,  in  some  of 
which  it  was  urged  that  no  person  born  in  the  colony  could  be  a  slave.  In  the 
case  of  Inhabitants  of  Winchendon  v.  Inhabitants  of  Hatfield,  4  Mass.  128,  decided 
in  1808,  Parsons,  Ch.  J.,  said — "  In  an  action  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Littleton, 
brought  to  recover  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  negro  against  Tuttle,  his  former 
reputed  master,  tried  in  Middlesex,  October  term,  1796,  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
charging  the  jury,  stated,,as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  that  a  negro  born 
in  the  State  before  the  present  Constitution  (1780)  was  born  free,  although  born  of 
a  female  sliave."  But  Judge  Parsons  added, ''  It  is,  however,  very  certam  that  the 
general  practice  and  common  usage  had  been  opposed  to  this  opinion.''  And  }iis 
aedsion  of  the  case,  which  regarded  the  settlement  of  a  negro  pauper,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  slave  in  1776 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  a  native  of  the  colony. 

It  seems  that  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the 
general  question  of  the  legality  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  was  brought  before 
the  courts,  but  no  contemporaneous  report  of  the  decisions  appears  to  oe  extant. 
S  Hild^.  891.  In  Winchendon  v.  Hatfield,  Parsons,  Ch.  J.,  said — "  Slavery  was 
introduced  into  this  country  soon  after  its  first  settlement,  and  was  toleratea  until 
the  ratifination  of  the  present  Constitution.    The  slave  was  the  property  of  his 


9  guilty  ( 

ntion  of  hia  alaTe,  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  the  peace ;  and 
I  heHeve  the  slare  was  allowed  to  demand  sureties  of  the  peace  against  a  violent 
Hid  barbarooa  master,  which  generally  caused  a  sale  to  another  master.  And  the 
iane  of  the  female  slave,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  was  the  property 
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whereas  diyers  peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  C!ommonweaIth, 
or  residents  therein,  haye  been  privately  carried  off  bj  fbice^ 
or  decoyed  away  under  yarions  pretences,  by  eyil-minded  per- 
sons, and  with  a  probable  intention  of  being  sold  as  slayes 
without  the  same ;  and  though  sufficient  proyision  is  made  for 
public  justice  in  such  case  by  common  law,  and  an  aet  estab- 
lishing the  right  to  and  the  form  of  the  writ  ds  AanUne  repU- 
giandoj  yet  no  provision  is  made  for  bringing  actions  for 
damages  by  the^friends  or  families  of  any  inhabitants  whdmay 

of  her  master.  Under  these  rqB^alatioDB  the  treatment  of  alavee  waa  in  geoenl 
mild  and  humane,  and  they  suflered  hardsldpa  not  greater  than  hired  aertanti. 
Slaves  were  sometimes  permitted  to  enjoy  some  privikgos  as  a  pecuHvm,  with  the 
profits  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  pordiase  their  manomisdon ;  and  liberty 
was  freqnentiy  granted  to  a  fidthM  slave  by  the  bounty  of  the  master,  suuietfaMa 
in  his  me,  hot  more  commonly  by  his  last  wiUL  Several  negroes  bom  in  this 
country  of  imported  slaves  demanded  their  freedom  of  their  masters  hy  aoit  at  law, 
and  obtained  it  by  a  Judgment  of  court.  The  defence  of  the  maater  waa  M«yy 
made,  for,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  a  restless,  discoatsnted  slave  was 
worth  litlAe ;  and  when  his  freedom  was  obtained  in  a  course  of  legal  prooeediin 
the  master  waa  not  holden  for  his  future  su]^rt  if  he  became  poor.  Bat  in  tta 
first  action,  involving  the  right  of  the  master,  which  came  boiore  the  SunrenM 
Judicial  Court,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  the  judges  dedared  that 
by  virtue  of  the  fhrst  article  of  the  Dedaration  of  Bights,  slavery  in  tUa  State  waa 
no  more." 

In  Inhabitaats  of  Andover  v.  Inhabitants  of  Canton  (1816),  IS  Maaa.  661,  Ftew 
ker,  Ch.  J.,  said — "  Indeed,  we  find  the  court,  early  after  the  adoption  of  oar 
Constitution,  deciding,  not  only  that  slavery  was  virtaally  abolished  by  that  Con- 
stitution, but  that  the  issue  of  two  slaves  bom  in  wedlock  in  Uie  year  1776  waa 
bom  free, — nrobably  upon  the  principle  that,  although  slaves  acquind  in  a  IbreigB 
country  mi^t  remain  bound  during  their  lives,  yet  that  in  a  free  eoontry  th^ 
could  not  transmit  their  slavery  to  their  posterity.  This  was  settled  fai  t&B  enw 
of  Littleton  «.  Tattle.  The  practice,  however,  was,  as  suggested  by  Cliief  Jostioa 
Parsons,  in  his  comments  upon  tliat  case,  to  consider  sucnusue  as  uavea,  and  tike 
property  of  tlie  maater  of  tlie  parents,  bable  to  be  add  and  transferred  Uke  othar 
chattels,  and  aa  assets  in  the  hmds  of  executors  and  administrators." 

In  Lanesborough  v.  Westfield  (1819),  16  Mass.  76,  Judge  Parker  seems  to  joi- 
tify  Ihe  decisions  on  the  foUomngk— '<  By  the  colonial  law  of  1646,  no  bondrslsferT 
could  exist,  except  in  the  case  of  lawful  captives  taken  in  Just  war,  or  soeh  aa  will- 
ingly sold  them^vea  or  were  sold  to  the  inhabitants  (Anoient  Charters^  Ao.  See 
in  VoL  L,  p.  260) ;  of  course  the  children  of  thoee  idio  in  fact  were,  or  wlio  wws 
reputed  to  oe,  slaves,  not  coming  within  the  description,  conld  not  be  held  as 
slaves." 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  the  paper  mentioned  Vol.  1,  p.  264,  has  described  three 
suits  occurring  in  1781,  invol vmg  tiie  status  of  a  negro  named  Quork  WaDBer,  "in 
which,  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  highest  coart,  it  waa 
decided  authoritatively  that  slavery  no  lonser  existed  in  MiMsachnaetta,"  Mr. 
Washburn  has  transcribed  the  substance  of  tiae  brief  used  by  the  cooaM  fbr  the 
negro  before  the  jury  in  the  higher  court  He  av^Kises  that  the  iSigaU^  of 
slavery  waa  not  attribnted  mainly  to  the  operatian  of  the  Conatifention  of  1780l 
There  is,  liowever,  in  the  brief;  as  described  by  him,  little  or  nothing  elaa  to  rsst 
on  that  can  be  oalled  2cm^  if  the  definitioBa  adopted  in  the  eommenoement  of  tUa 
treatise  are  oorreet. 

>  Law  of  1787,  Fab.  19,  enaota  that  every  person  hnpriaoned  ia  entitled  to  the 
writ. 
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be  carried  off,*' — ^provides  that  any  friend  may  bring  an  action 
iD  the  name  of  the  inhabitant  carried  off,  nnder  bonds  to  apply 
the  money  recovered  to  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  per- 
son, &c. 

1788|  March  26,  c.  21.*  Act  for  9yj>pres8ing  rogues^  vagor 
bonds,  &c.,  the  last  section  of  which  enacts :  "  No  person  being 
an  African  or  negro,  other  than  a  subject  of  tlie  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, or  a  citizen  of  some  one  of  the  United  States,  to  be  evi- 
denced by  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  which 
he  shall  be  a  citizen,  shall  tarry  within  this  Commonwealth  for 
a  longer  time  than  two  months,  and  npon  complaint  made  to 
any  jnstice  of  the  peace  witliin  this  Commonwealth  that  any 
such  person  has  been  within  the  same  more  than  two  months, 
the  said  justice  shall  order  the  said  person  to  depart  ont  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  in  case  that  the  said  African  or  negro  shall 
not  depart  as  aforesaid,  any  jnstice  of  the  peace  within  this 
C<mimoB wealth,  upon  complaint  and  proof  made  that  such  per- 
son has  continned  within  this  Commonwealth  ten  days  after 
notice  giv^i  him  or  her  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  shall  commit 
the  said  person  to  any  house  of  correction  within  the  county, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  said  house,  until  the  session  of  the  Peace  next  to  be 
holden  within  and  for  the  said  county ;  and  the  master  of  the 
said  house  of  correction  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
transmit  an  attested  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment  to  the 
said  court  on  the  first  day  of  their  said  session,  and  if  upon 
trial  at  the  said  court  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  said 
person  has  thus  continued  within  this  Commonwealth  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  this  act,  he  or  she  shall  be  whipped  not  exceed- 
ing ten  stripes,  and  ordered  to  depart  out  of  this  Common- 
wealth within  ten  days ;  and  if  he  or  she  shall  not  so  depart, 
the  same  process  shall  be  had,  and  punishment  inflicted,  and  so 
ioties  quoties,^^ 

1834|*  c.  177.  An  act  for  the  orderly  solemnization  of  mar- 

*  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  adopted  by  Mass.  Sept  18, 1788. 

'  1884,  a  165,  vol  18,  Gen.  L.  An  act  in  addition  to  the  aeU  relating  to  ^fitgi- 
Hwetfnmjuttiee.  Sec  2.  Prescribes  the  daty  of  the  Gk>yemor  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  consult,  and  empowers  the  Governor  to  issue  warrant  for  deUTery  and 
reiDoyaL  See  B.  S.  o.  142,  sec  7-11.  Held  constitutional  in  Commonw.  v.  Traoy, 
6  Metcalf,  586. 
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riageSy  repealing  former  acts,  bnt  excepting  sec.  7  of  the  act  of 
1786.    Same  law,  K  S.  c.  75,  a.  5 ;  c  76,  a.  1. 

1843,'  cli.  5.  Anaotrdaiinfftomtmriageshetwemhindw^ 
ttcUs  of  certain  reuses.  Repeals  provisions  of  B.  S.  against  in 
termarriage  of  whitea,  negroes,  &c. 

y  c.  69.    An  act  further  to  protect  pcreondl  Uiertjf* 

Sec.  1.  No  judge  or  justice  to  take  cognizance  of  any  case  un- 
der act  of  Congress,  Feb.  12, 1798.  2.  No  aberiff  or  other  offi- 
cer shall  arrest,  or  detain,  or  aid  in  arresting  or  detaining  in 
any  public  building  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  any  per- 
son claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave.  3.  Any  justice,  &c,  violatmg 
this  act,  to  forfeit  a  sum,  &c.,  or  be  imprisoned,  &c.  General 
Stats,  c.  144,  §§  58-67.      . 

1855,  c.  489.  An  act  to  protect  the  rights  and  UherHce  qf 
the  people  of  the  OommonweaUh  of  MaseachuseUe.  Sec  1.  AJl 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  further  to  protect,  &c.  (of  1848),  shall 
apply  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  Sept  18, 1850,  relating  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor.  2.  The  111th  ch.  of  B.  S.  declared  to  mean 
that  every  person  imprisoned,  &c.,  is  entitled  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  second  see- 
tion  of  that  chapter.,  8.  What  courts  may  issue  the  writ.  4.  On 
demand  of  eithw  pftrty?  a  trial  by  jury  shall  be  ordered,  if  firom 
return  it  shall  appear  that  the  person  detained  is  claimed  as 
a  fugitive  from  service  in  anotlier  State.  5.  Jury  how  sum- 
moned. 6.  Claimants  to  make  statement  in  writing.  Burden 
of  proof  to  be  on  claimant  7.  Declares  that  any  who  shall 
remove  any  person  being  in  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth, 
'^  who  is  not  ^  held  to  service  or  labor '  by  the  ^  party '  making 
'  claim,'  or  who  has  not  ^  escaped '  from^the  ^  party '  making 
*'  claim,'  or  whose  ^  service  or'labof  Hs  not  ^  due '  to  Uie '  party ' 
making  ^  claim,'  within  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  the  Oon- 

*  ResolTe  of  1S89,  April  8.  Preamble.  "  Wherefts,  nnder  the  Uwi  of  Mrerel 
States  of  the  Union,  citizens  of  tkds  Commonwealth  Tisiting  those  Strtet  fiir  pur- 
poses of  business,  or  driren  thither  by  misfratnne,  often  ha^e  been  and  eoBtunis 
to  be,  though  goilUess  of  crime,  cast  into  prison,  subjected  to  onerous  fines,  andim 
many  instances  sold  into  slavery;  ttierefiDre,"  Ac. 

•  The  oommonJaw  writ  de  hondne  replegiando  had  been  abolidied.  Bee  B.  & 
of  1886,  c  111,  s.  88.  It  was  restored  by  Uw  of  1887,  c  281r-^»  ti  tartdon 
the  tn4U  bpjmTf  om  fuuHmu  cf  pemmtd  J¥t$dom.  No  exceptUm  is  made  as  to  per- 
sons cUimed  as  fiudtiTes  from  labor  or  Irom  Justice.  Qeneral  LiWi^  t,  144^ 
§§42-67. 
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Btitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the  pretence  that  gneh  person" 
is  BO  held   and  has  escaped,  shall  be  pnnished  by  fine  and 
impmonment.     8.  Persons  sustaining  tlie  injury  above  speci- 
fied may  Bustain  action  for  damages.    9.  No  person  holding 
any  office  under  the  State  may  issue  warrant  or  process,  or 
grant  certiiicate,  under  the  laws  of  Congress  of  1793  and  1850. 
10.  Penalty  by  loss  of  office  and  future  disqualification.    11. 
Attorney  for  claimants  of  fugitives  disqualified  from  acting 
thereafter  as  counsel  or  attorney  in  the  State  courts.    12.  The 
preceding  two  sections  not  to  apply  to  removal  from  judicial 
office,  but  the  performance  of  the  actions  therein  specified  shall 
be  sufficient  for  impeachment,  as  violation  of  good  behavior. 
13.  No  person  qualified  to  issue  warrant  and  certificate,  in 
virtue  of  office  under  the  United  States,  may  at  the  same  time 
hold  office  under  the  State.    14.  Judicial  officers  who  continue 
to  hold  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  deemed  to  violate  good 
behavior,  and  made  liable  to  removal.     15.   State  officers, 
sheriffs,  &c.,  declared  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  arresting  persons  claimed  as  fugitives.    16.  The  volunteer 
militia  forbidden  to  act  in  seizing,  &c.,  and  declared  punish- 
able in  like  manner.     17.  The  governor  to  appoint  county 
commissioners  to  defend  persons  claimed  as  fugitives.     18,  To 
be  paid  by  tlie  State.     19.  State  jails  not  to  be  used  for  the 
detention  of  persons  claimed.      20.  Habcas-corpus  laws  to 
apply  to  these  cases.    21.  Act  declared  not  applicable  to  fugi- 
tives from  justice.'    22.  Inconsistent  acts  rei)ealed.' 

1868|  c.  175.  An  act  to  amend  the  above.  Sec.  1.  For- 
bids the  tenure  of  judicial  office  under  the  State,  except  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  by  persons  holding  such  office 
under  the  United  States,  or  the  office  of  United  States  Comniis- 
sioner,  and  forbids  any  justice  holding  the  latter  office  to  issue 
any  process  or  try  cause.     2.  Limits  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

^  An  act  in  rekUion  to  fugitives  fnmijtutice,  Laws  of  1867,  c.  289,  proyides  that 
peiion  arreated  as  snch  siiall  not  be  deliyered  np  "  nntil  he  shall  have  been 
notified  of  tSbm  dtmaod  made  for  hia  surrender,  and  shall  have  had  opportunity  to 
apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  if  he  shall  clidm  snch  right  of  the  officer  makinr 
tbe  irrest.  Tho  aet  of  1859,  c.  81,  prescribes  the  evidence  without  which  such 
^Ttty  ahall  not  be  made.    Oen'l  Stat.  ch.  177,  §§  1-8. 

'  Returned  by  the  goTemor  (Gardner),  witii  objeotioiia,  and  passed  by  a  two- 
tlurd  Tote  of  both  branches  of  the  Assembly. 

TOU  IL — 8. 
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sections  of  the  amended  act.  3.  Repeals  the  tenth,  eleventb, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  sections.    Gen'l  Stats,  c.  144,  §  67. 

§  546.    LEOISLATIOlf  OF  THB  StATE  OF  MaIHE.' 

1819. — State  Constitution  adopted  by  a  convention.    Art 

1,  sec.  1.  That  "  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,"  &c.,  &c.  In  some  sections  rights  are 
attributed  to  "  every  citizen,"  in  others,  to  "  every  person.'' 
Art.  n.  sec.  1,  declaring  the  elective  franchise,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  color.  The  militia  law  of  1821  specifies  whites  as 
liable  to  duty.    E.  S.  of  1821,  ch.  144,  §  1. 

1821. — An  act  for  the  protection  of  theperaonal  Itberiy  of 
the  citizens  wndfor  other  purposes.^  E.  S.  of  1821,  c.  22,  sec.  1. 
Declares  the  punishment  for  removing  "  any  person  lawfully 
residing  and  inhabiting  therein  to  any  part  or  place  without 
the  limits  of  the  same  without  his  consent,"  except  for  military 
defence  or  when  "  sent  by  due  course  of  law  to  answer  for  some 
criminal  offence."  No  special  reference  is  made  to  fugitive 
slaves.  .  A  law  regulating  marriage,  declares  "  all  mar- 
riages between  a  white  person  and  any  negro,  Indian,  or  mu- 
latto shall  be  absolutely  void."  E.  S.  of  1821,  c.  70,  §  2. 
E.  S.  of  1847,  c.  69,  sec.  3. 

1838y  c.  323.  An  act  against  kidnapping  or  selling  for  a 
slave,  "  without  lawful  authority."  E.  S.  of*  1857,  c.  118, 
§19. 

1866y  c.  182.  An  act  farther  to  protect  personal  liberty. 
Sec.  1.  State  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  forbidden  to  take 
cognizance  of  cases  under  Acts  of  Congress  of  1793  and  1850. 

2.  Sheriffs,  &c.,  shall  not  assist  in  arresting  those  claimed  as 
slaves.  3.  Penalty  on  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  Ac.  4. 
Not  to  be  construed  to  affect  officers  of  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditional is  c.  43  of  1857,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  attor^ 
ney  to  defend  persons  claimed  as  slaves.  But  these  acts  appear 

>  Act  of  CongreM  for  the  Adndfldon  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  Hardi  %,  ISiO. 
m.SUtU.  S.  544. 

'  An  act  of  1S21  and  of  1888,  c.  880,  authorize  the  gorernor  to  deUrer  ^  pv- 
flons  charged  as  fngitives  from  justice.  R.  S.  of  1821,  c  118,  g  8;  R.  &  of  1940, 
c.  174,  g  2;  B.  a  of  1857,  c.  188,  g  5.  In  the  index  to  R.  8.  of  1880^U»  the 
titles  WoMt,  fugroa,  Ac,  do  not  appear. 
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to  have  been  repealed  by  R.  S.  of  1857,  in  which  only  the  pen- 
alties on  sheriffs,  &c.,  for  aiding  in  the  arrest,  &c.,  of  persons 
cUdmed  as  fugitive  slaves  are  retained.  See  R.  S.  c.  80,  §  53. 
1867,  c.  53.  An  act  declaring  all  slaves  hrouglU  hy  their 
nuuters  into  this  Staie  free^  and  to  punish  any  attempt  to  exer- 
cise a/utharity  over  them.    R.  S.  of  1857,  e.  118,  §  29. 

§  547.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshere.^ 
1783.  Constitution  adopted  ;  with  Bill  of  Rights  declaring 
Art.  1.  "  All  men  are  horn  equally  free  and  independent ; 
therefore,  all  government  of  right  originates  from  the  people, 
is  founded  in  consent  and  instituted  for  the  general  good."    2. 
"All  men  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  inherent  rights; 
among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty, 
acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and,  in  a  word, 
se^ng  and  obtaining  happiness."    3.  "When  men  enter  into 
a  state  of  society  they  surrender  up  some  of  their  natural  rights 
to  that  society  in  order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  others ;  and 
without  such  an  equivalent  the  surrender  is  void."  4.  "  Among 
the  natural  rights  some  are  in  their  very  nature  inalienable, 
because  no  equivalent  can  be  given  or  received  for  them.     Of 
this  kind  are  the  rights  of  conscience."    12.  "  Every  member 
of  the  community  has  a  right  to  be  protected  by  it  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  lifc,  liberty,  and  property,"  &c.    Other  attributions 
of  rights  are  made  in  language  applying  to  all  natural  persons. 
A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  Sep.  5, 1792,  with  the  same 
Bill  of  Rights.    The  only  amendment  thereafter  was  the  aboli- 
tion, in  1852,  of  certain  property  qualifications  for  office.     See 
Compiled  Laws  of  1853. 

Tliere  appears  not  to  have  been  any  action  of  the  legislative 
department  in  reference  to  slavery.  Its  unlawfulness  in  New 
Hampshire  must  be  caused  by  this  Bill  of  Rights ;  or  here,  as 
in  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  said  that  slavery  was  abolished  by 
the  Constitution.'    1792,  Dec.  28,  a  militia  law  specifies  white 

>  1776,  Sept  11.  An  act  to  adopt  and  take  the  name,  sHle,  and  title  of  State  m 
luMof  Coi&ny  in  New  Hampshire,  enacted  "  by  the  councU  and  aasembfy."  Laws 
•d.  Ebceter  1780. 

A  State  Ck>i^itation  proposed  by  a  convention  in  1779,  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
if^  peqple.    Ck>n.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  p.  156. 

*  1  midreth  Hist.  U.  S.  2d  ser.  175.  In  the  index  to  the  N.  H.  Bodr  of  Laws, 
pablished  1792,  the  words  neffro,  mulatto,  Indian,  tlave,  tervant,  are  not  found.  Thi& 
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persons  as  subject  to  enrollment.    The  law  of  1857  makes  no 
distinction. 

1867. — An  act.  to  secure  freedom  and  the  rights  ofcUizef^ 
ship  to  persons  in  this  State.^  Laws,  c.  1955.  Sec.  1.  Enacts 
"  that  neither  descent,  near  or  remote,  from  a  person  of  African 
blood,  whether  such  person  is  or  may  have  been  a  slave,  nor 
color  of  skin,  shall  disqualify  any  person  from  becoming  a  citi- 
zen of  this  State,  or  deprive  such  person  of  the  full  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  thereof.  2.  Any  slave  who  shall  come 
or  be  brought  into,  or  be  in  this  State,  with  the  consent  of  his 
master  or  mistress,  or  who  shall  come,  or  be  brought  into,  or  be 
in  this  State,  involuntarily,  shall  be  free.  8.  Every  person  who 
shall  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold  in  this  State  in  slavery,  or  as  a 
slave,  any  person  of  whatever  color,  class,  or  condition,  in  any 
form,  or  under  any  pretence,  or  for  any  Jengtli  of  time,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
confined  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  five  years:  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  act  lawfully  done  by  any  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  person  in  the  execution  of  any  legal 
process.  4.  Section  first,  of  cliapter  twenty-five  of  the  Com- 
piled Statutes'  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  in  any  case  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  color  or  of  African  descent,  bom  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  having  the  other  requisite  quali* 
fications,  from  voting  at  any  election ;  but  such  person  shall 
have  and  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  as  fuUy  and  lawfully  as 
persons  of  the  white  race." 

§  548.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Veemont.' 

1777,  July  2.    Constitution.*  Chap.  L  is  a  declaration  of 

tftrtates  on  marriage  make  no  distinctions  founded  on  color.    On  tlie  law  of  kid- 
napping, see  State  v,  Rollins,  8  N.  H.  650. 

'  In  the  Rev.  Statutes  of  1842,  ch.  223,  and  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  ISM,  eh. 
238, — Of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  governor  of  the  State  is  empowered  to  make 
the  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  in  other  States. ' 

'  Which  provides  that  "  every  male  inhabitant  of  each  town,  bmng  a  natiTe  ot 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age/'  <&c.,  Ac 

'  For  the  history  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  New  York  and  New  Hampahirs 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  State  Qovemment,  see  Vermoiit  State 
Papers,  Svo.  ed.  1823. 

^  Established  by  Convention  without  being  then  submitted  to  the  oleoton  to: 
ratification,  tee  Vt  St.  P.  p.  241 ;  but  afterwards  ratified,  with  some  i 
in  1798 ;  aee  note  to  Compiled  Laws  of  1850,  p.  47. 
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tiie  rights  of  tiie  mbftbitantB  of  the  State  of  Yermont  Art  1. 
''Hist  all  men  are  bom  eqaallj  free  and  independ^it)  and  have 
oortain  natural^  inherent,  and  nnalienable  rights,  amongst  whieh 
are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty ;  acquiring,  pos- 
gessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safely.  Therefore,  no  male  person,  bom  in  this 
countay,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  by  law 
to  senre  any  person,  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice,  after  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female,  in  like  man- 
ner, after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  they 
are  bound  by  their  own  consent,  after  they  arrive  to  such  age, 
or  bound  by  law,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines, 
costs  or  the  like."  Ch.  11.  Art.  18,  gives  the  elective  fran- 
chise without  r^ard  to  color. 

1779. — An  act  for  aecwring  the  general  primUgea  of  the 
peopUj  and  eetablishing  common  law  and  the  Constitution  as 
pari  of  the  lawe  of  this  State.  Recites  in  the  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fundamentals,  concluding, — *^  or  in  case  of. the 
defect  of  such  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  some  plain  rule 
warranted  by  the  word  of  God." 

"  That  aU  the  people  of  the  American  States,  within  this 
State,  whether  they  be  inhabitants  or  not,  shall  enjoy  the  same 
justice  and  law  that  is  general  for  this  State,  in  all  cases 
propar  for  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  authority  and  courts  of 
jadicature  in  the  same,  and  that  without  partiality  or  delay ; 
and  that  no  man's  person  shall  be  restrained,"  Ac,  &c. 

^'  That  common  law,  as  it  is  generally  practiced  and  under- 
stood in  the  New-England  States,  be  and  is  hereby  established 
as  the  common  law  of  this  State. 

"That  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  as  established  by  Gen- 
eral Convention  held  at  Windsor,  July  and  December,  1777, 
together  with  and  agreeable  to  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  shall  be  made  in  such  Constitution  agreeable  to  the  44th 
eeetion  in  the  plan  of  government,  shall  be  forever  considered 
held  and  maintained,  as  part  of  the  laws  of  this  State."  Vt. 
State  Papers,  288. 

1786,  Oct.  30. — An  act  to  prevent  the  sale  and  transporter 
tion  of  negroes  and  midattoes  out  of  this  State.    Laws  of  1787, 
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4to,  p.  105.  "Whereas  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  all 
the  subjects  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  whateyer  color,  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  freedom,  unless 
they  have  forfeited  the  same  by  the  commission  of  some  crime, 
and  the  idea  of  slavery  is  expressly  and  totally  exploded  from 
our  free  government.  And,  whereas  instances  have  happened 
of  the  former  owners  of  negro  slaves  in  this  Commonwealth 
making  sale  of  such  persons  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  their 
being  liberated  by  the  Constitution,  and  attempts  been  made  to 
transport  such  persons  to  foreign  parts  in  open  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,"  prohibits,  under  penalty  in  money  for  flie 
benefit  of  the  party.  This  act  does  not  appear  in  the  Digest  of 
1808.  It  appears  to  have  been  repealed  with  the  revision  of 
the  laws  at  the  admission  of  the  State,*  being  supposed  to  con- 
flict with  the  fugitive-slave  provision.  See  Tyler,  J.,  in  Select- 
men of  Windsor  v.  Jacob,  2  Tyler's  Vt.  E.  199, 

1797. — ^Nov.  4.  An  act  adopting  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land and  declaring  that  all  persona  shaU  he  equally  entitled  to 
the  benefit  and  privilege  of  law  and  justice.  Dig.  of  1808,  p. 
61.  Sec.  1.  Adopts  the  common  law,  so  far  as  applicable, 
&c.  2.  "  All  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  within  this 
State,  or  Commonwealth,  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privil^es 
of  law  and  justice  with  the  citizens  of  this  State."  3.  "That 
no  person's  body  shall  be  restrained  or  imprisoned  unless  by 
authority  of  law."    E.  S.  of  1840,  p.  177. 

1828. — Constitution  amended  by  the  declaration, — ^**No 
person  who  is  not  already  a  freeman  of  this  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  unless  he  be  a 
natural  bom  citizen  of  this  or  some  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  until  he  shall  have  been  naturalized,  agreeably  to  the  acts 
of  Congress." 

1840,  c.  8.  An  act  to  extend  the  right  of  trial  ly  jury. 
Sec.  1.  "  Whenever  an  alleged  fugitive  from  service  or  labor 
to  which  he  is  held  under  the  laws  of  other  States,  shall  have 
escaped  into  this  State,  the  claim  to  the  services  of  such  alleged 

*  Acts  of  Congresfl,  Feb.  18,  1791.  An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  SUte  of 
Vermont  into  this  Union,  1  Stat.  U.  S.  191.  2  B.  i  D.  193,  and  Mar.  2,  1791,  an  act 
giving  effect  to  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Yennont.  1 
Stat  U.S.  197.    2B.  <bD.  201. 
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fugitive,  his  identity  and  the  fact  of  his  having  escaped  from 
another  of  the  United  States  into  this  State  shall  be  determined 
by  a  jury."  2-4.  Proceedings :  and  that  on  verdict  for  the 
claimant  a  certificate  shall  lie  granted.  5.  If  the  verdict  be 
against  the  claimant,  the  alleged  fugitive  shall  not  be  again 
arrested  on  the  same  claim,  and  to  remove  him  shall  be  kid- 
napping. 6.  State's  attorney  to  advise  and  assist  the  alleged 
fi^tive.  7.  Who  shall  have  subpoenas  at  public  expense.  8. 
Bond  required  of  the  claimant  before  making  the  arrest  9, 10. 
To  remove  contrary  to. this  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor;  under 
penalty.  11.  Declared  not  to  apply  to  master  and  apprentice. 
This  act  is  repealed  by  the  act  of  1843. 

1843,  c.  15.  An  act  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty. 
Sec  1.  Courts  and  magistrates  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  are  forbidden  to  act  under  sec.  3  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  Feb.  12, 1793.  2.  OflBcers  and  citizens  are  prohibited  from 
aiding  in  seizing,  or  detaining  in  any  State  or  county  jail,  any 
person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave.  3.  Sheriffs,  &c.,  forbidden 
to  assist  in  the  removal  of  any  fugitive  slave.  4, 5.  Penalty  on 
judge,  sheriff,  Ac,  for  violation  of  these  provisions,  in  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five 
years.  Proviso;  that  this  shall  not  extend  to  judges,  marshals, 
&c.,  of  the  United  States.     6.  Kepeals  the  act  of  1840.* 

1860,  c.  16.  An  act  relating  to  the  writ  of  hahecLS  eorpue^ 
to  persons  claimed  as  fiigiti/ve  slaves j  and  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  Sec.  1  and  7.  Enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
judges.  2.  State's  attorneys  directed  to  defend  fugitive  slaves. 
3.  Issuing  of  writ  regulated,  4.  All  judicial  and  executive 
officers  required  to  give  notice  to  State's  attorney  of  any  ex- 
pected arrest.  5.  Appeal  to  county  court  from  judge  in  vaca- 
tion. 6.  The  court  to  allow  a  trial  by  jury  of  all  facts  at  issue 
between  the  parties  on  application  of  either  party. 

These  two  statutes  are  in  ch.  101  of  Compiled  Laws,  entitled 
Sights  of  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves. 

>  By  R.  a  of  1840,  p.  177,  §§  72-74 ;  and  CompUed  St  of  1860,  232,  §§  17-19, 
any  two  justices  of  the  peace  may  issae  warrant  to  apprehend  and  convey  to  the 
State  line,  to  be  delivered  np,  a  person  against  whom  criminal  process  may  have 
been  issued  in  another  State.  No  special  power  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  Executive. 
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1864^  c.  52.  An  ad  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  for  -Ae 
punishment  of  kidnapping.  Sec.  1-  "  Every  person  who  ahall 
falsely  and  maliciously  declare,  represent,  or  pretend  that  any 
free  person  within  the  State  is  »  slave  or  owes  service  or  labor 
to  any  person  or  persons  with  intent  to  procure,  or  to  aid  or 
assist  in  procuring,  the  forcible  removal  of  such  free  persim 
from  this  State  as  a  slave,"  is  declared  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Claim  of  apprenticeship  for  time  not  included. 
2.  Declaration  of  slavery  "  shall  not  be  deemed  proved  except 
by  testimony  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to 
facts  directly  leading  to  establish  the  truth  of,"  &c.  Declares 
false  representations,  &c.,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 3.  Depositions  not  to  be  received  on  trial.  4.  Punish- 
ment for  resisting  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

1868,  c.  87.  An  act  to  secure  freedom  to  all  persons  within 
this  State.  Sec.  1.  "  No  person  within  this  State  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  property,  or  subject  as  such  to  sale,  purchase  or  de- 
livery ;  nor  shall  any  person  within  the  limits  of  this  State  at 
any  time  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  2.  Due  process  of  law  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing section  of  this  act  shall  in  all  cases  be  defined  to  mean  the 
usual  process  and  form  in  force  by  the  laws  of  this  States  and 
issued  by  the  courts  thereof;  and  under  such  process  such  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  3.  Whenever  any  per- 
son in  this  State  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty,  arrested  or  de- 
tained, on  the  ground  that  such  person  owes  service  or  labor  to 
another  person  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  either  party 
may  claim  a  trial  by  jury ;  and  in  such  case  challenges  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  defendant,"  agreeably,  &c.  4.  Every  person 
who  shall  deprive  or,  &c.,  any  other  person  of  his  or  her  liberty, 
contrary  to  these  provisions,  declared  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  5.  African  descent  no  disqualification  from 
citizenship  of  the  State.  6.  "  Every  person,  who  may  have 
been  held  as  a  slave,  who  shall  come  or  be  brought  or  be  in 
tliis  State,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her  master  or 
mistress,  or  who  shall  come  or  be  brought  or  be  involuntarily 
in  any  way,  in  this  State  shall  be  free."  7.  "  Every  person  who 
shall  hold  or  attempt  to  hold,  in  this  State,  in  slavery  or  as  a 
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alaye^  any  p^*8<>B  mentioned  as  a  slave  in  the  sixth  section  of 
this  act,  or  any  free  person,  in  any  form,  for  any  time,  howevw 
short,  under  the  pretence  that  such  person  is  or  has  been  a 
dave,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars." 

§  549.   Legislation  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.* 

1777,  Oct.  An  act  discharging  owners,  emancipating  slaves, 
from  liability  for  their  support  in  certain  cases.  See  Rev.  of 
1808,  p.  625. 

1784. — ^In  a  revision  of  the  laws,  edited  at  this  date,  after 
the  colonial  charter  of  Charles  11.,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  is  "  An  act  con- 
taining cm  abstract  and  declaration  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  securing  the  same.^^  In  this, 
after  a  preamble,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  public  constitutional 
law,*  it  is  further  enacted,  "  that  no  man's  life  shall,"  &c.,  &c., 
as  in  the  Fundamentals ;  and  also, "  that  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for- 
eigners in  amity  with  this  State,  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice 
and  law  within  this  State  which  is  general  for  the  State,  in  all 
cases  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  authority  and  courts 
of  judicature  within  the  same,  and  that  without  partiality^r 
delay." 

In  the  sam^  revision,  p.  9,  under  title,  Arrests  and  impris- 
onments, the  law  respecting  the  disposing  of  debtors  in  service 

*  See  vol.  I,  p.  273. 

*  This  preamble  is  as  follows: — ^The  people  of  this  State,  bein^  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  free  and  independent,  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing 
themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  State  ;  and  having  from  their  an- 
cestors derived  a  free  and  excellent  Constitution  of  government,  whereby  the  leg- 
islature depends  on  the  free  and  annual  election  of  Sie  people,  they  have  the  best 
security  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  religious  rignts  and  liberties,  "  and 
for  as  much  as  the  free  fruition,"  4&c.  (as  in  the  colonial  Fundamentals,  ante,  I.  258, 
268).  "  But,  enacted  and  declared  by  the  governor,  council  and  representatives  in 
general  court  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  ancient  form 
of  civil  government  contained  in  the  charter  from  Charles  the  Second,  king  of 
England,  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  the  civil 
Constitution  of  this  State  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  people  thereof,  independ- 
ent of  any  king  or  prince  whatever ;  and  that  this  republic  is  and  shall  forever  be 
and  remain  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut."     Laws,  folios  1 784-1 T93,  T.  Green,  New  London. 
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is  modified  lij  a  proviraon  that  the  '^  ooort  shall  haye  power  to 
order  and  diapoee  snch  debtor  in  Bervioe,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, to  some  inhabitant  of  this  State."' 

In  declaring  who  shall  be  freemen,  no  distinction  of  persons 
in  respect  to  color  or  .race  is  made ;  see  the  Bevision,  p.  88.  An 
act  canoerfUng  Indian^  mulatto^  and  negro  servants  and  da/ves^ 
ib.  233,  incapacitates  servants  from  contracting,  and  contains 
provisions  regulating  these  classes,  in  the  language  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  colonial  laws  before  cited.  It  also  provides, 
^^  And  if  anj  free  negroes  shall  travel  without  such  certificate 
or  pass  and  be  stopped,  seized,  or  taken  up  as  aforesaid^  thej 
shall  pay  all  charges  arising  thereby."  Also,  "And  whereas, 
the  increase  of  slaves  in  this  State  is  injurious  to  the  poor,  and 
inconvenient,"  be  it,  &c.,  "That  no  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto 
slave  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  brought  or  imported  into 
this  State  by  sea  or  land,  from  any  place  or  places  whatsoever 
to  be  disposed  of  or  left  or  sold  within  this  State.  Sev.  of 
1821,  Tit.  93.  The  act  concludes,  "  And  whereas,  sound  policy 
requires  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  effected  as  soon 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
public  safety  and  welfare.  Therefore,  be  i^,  &c.,  that  no  negro 
or  mulatto  child  that  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  March,  one 
tI||Dusand  seven  hundred  and  eightj-four,  be  bom  within  this 
State,  shall  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  they  arrive 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  notwithstanding  the  mother  or 
parent  of  such  child  was  held  in  servitude  at  the  time  of  its 
birth ;  but  such  child  at  the  age  aforesaid  shall  be  free,  any 
law,  usage,  or  custom  to  tiie  contrary  notwithstanding." 

1788. — An  act  toprevent  the  slave  trade.  Sec.  1.  Provides 
that  no  "  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  this  State  "  shall  receive  on 

'  The  Mme  rerfsion,  p.  110. — An  aei  rttp&eHna  per$ona  «Ao  kme  tiommiiitd 
erimam  other  BiaUtmmd,  to  $9eijlte/rwn Juiiite,/e§  t^  "ThatifoiT 

peraon  or  peraone  that  have  been  c(»iTicted  of  crime  in  any  other  State,  for  wUA 
nets  eorpOTal  punishment  micht  be  inflicted  if  committed  in  thia  State,  and  (be* 
fore  he  or  they  liave  received  condign  pmiiehment)  sliall  eacape  and  flaf  into  this 
State,  or  liaving  committed  any  each  crime,  and  being  pnrsned  by  the  order  of  au- 
thority to  bring  him  or  them  to  Justice,  aaob  offenders  may  be  a|ipreheaded  by 
order  of  the  aathoritv,  and  if  on  examination  before  lawfol  anthon^  and  inonlry 
into  the  matter  It  shall  appear  that  such  person  or  persons  liave  been  eonVictsa 
and  have  escaped,  or  are  flying  from  prosecution  as  aforesaid,  he  or  they  mav  be 
remanded  back  and  deUvered  to  the  authority  or  <^cers  of  the  State  from  which 
such  escape  is  made,  in  <nder/'  Ac. 
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board  bis  vessel  any  inhabitants  of  Africa,  "  with  intent  to  be 
imported  or  transported  as  slaves  or  servants  for  a  term  of 
years."  3.  Provides  that  if  any  person  shall  kidnap,  decoy,  or 
forcibly  carry  off  out  of  this  State  any  free  negro,  Indian,  or 
mulatto,  or  any  person  entitled  to  freedom  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  inhabitants  or  residents  within  this  State,  or  shall 
be  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  and  be  thereof  duly  convicted," 
&c.,  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  State,  and  damages  to  the  person 
injured.  4.  Provides  "that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  operate 
to  prevent  persons  removing  out  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  residence,  from  carrying  or  transporting  with  them  such 
negroes  or  mulattoes  as  belong  to  them,  or  to  prevent  persons 
living  within  this  State  from  directing  their  servants  out  of  this 
State,  about  their  ordinary  and  necessary  business.  T.  Green, 
ed.  of  L.  p.  368.  Suppl.  are  an  act  of  1789  and  1792.  Hudson 
&  Goodwin's  ed.  of  1808,  p.  628 ;  Rev.  of  1821,  Tit.  22,  §  17. 

1792. — Suppl.  to  act  of  1784.  Permits  emancipation  of 
slaves  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five  years.  Hudson  & 
Goodwin's  ed.  p.  625. 

1797,  May. — Suppl.  to  act  of  1784  enacts  "  that  no  negro 
or  mulatto  child  bom  within  this  State,  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  1797,  shall  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  he 
or  she  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  notwithstanding 
the  mother  or  parent  of  such  child  was  held  in  servitude  at  the 
time  of  its  birth ;  but  sucli  child,  at  the  age  aforesaid,  shall  be 
free,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." lb.  p.  626 ;  Kev.  of  1821,  Tit.  93.  See  Windsor  v.  Hart- 
ford, 2  Conn.  R.  856 ;  that  such  child  is  not  slave  before  the 
age  aforesaid. 

1797,  October. — An  act  to  repeal  certain  parasraphs  of  the 
"Act  concerning  Indian,  mulatto,  and  negro  servants  and 
slaves,"  consisting  of  police  regulations,  including  that  forbid- 
ding free  negroes  to  travel  without  a  pass.  Hudson  &  Good- 
win's ed.  p.  626,* 

1810,  May,  c.  5  repeals  the  law  for  the  satisfaction  of 

*  In  the  reyision  of  1 808,  the  aboTe-cited  statutes  are  arranged  as  chapters  of 
Title  CL.  Slaves,  In  the  same  revision,  Tit.  LXXIX.  contains  "  The  act  for 
remanding  persons  whoTiave  committed  crimes  in  other  States,  and  to  escape  from 
justice  flee  into  this  State/'  in  the  same  terms  as  given  in  revision  of  1784. 
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debts  bj  personal  servitnde,  as  given  in  Ht  18,  e.  1,  see.  2  of 
the  revision  of  1808,  following  revision  of  1784. 

1818. — ^A  new  State  Constitution/  Some  provisions  deelaie 
rights  in  all  persons,  others  in  eveiy  citizen.  Arte  6,  see.  3, 
limits  the  elective  franchise  to  "white  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

1821y  May.  Bevision.  Title  22.  Crimes  and  ponishmenis. 
Sec.  17.  Against  kidnapping,  similar  in  terms  to  the  third  seo> 
tion  of  act  of  1788,  ^^  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
operate  to  prevent  persons  coming  into  this  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  temporary  residence,  or  passing  through  the  same,  from 
carrying  with  them  their  servants,  nor  to  prevent  persons 
moving  out  of  the  Stat^,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  from 
carrying  and  transporting  with  them  such  servants  as  belong 
to  them,  or  to  prevent  persons  living  within  this  State  from 
directing  their  servants  out  of  the  State,  about  their  ordinary 
and  necessary  business."* 

'  Art  I.  "That  the  great  and  essentia]  principles  of  liberty  and  free  soreni- 
roent  may  be  recogniied  and  established,  we  declare"  de.  1.  "That  dliiWB, 
when  they  fonn  a  social  compaot,  are  equal  in  rights,"  Ac  2.  "  That  the  people 
have  an  indefeasible  right  to  alter  their  form  of  goyemmont,"  Ac  The  language 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  Ae^ii  nol 
employed.  In  the  preamble,  the  people,  acknowledging  the  providence  of  God  in 
permitting  them  "  to  enjoy  a  free  goremment "  '*  ordain  and  establish  the  following 
Constitntaon  and  form  of  civU  government,"  "  in  order  more  eflectoally  to  de&it, 
secure,  and  perpetuate  the  liberties,  rights,  and  privile^s  wMch  they  have  derived 
from  their  ancestors."  Hist  there  is  nothing  in  this  Bill  of  Rights  making  slavery 
unlawful  in  Connecticut,  see  JadEM>n  v.  Butt()ck,  12  Coon.  42,  61,  62. 

•  East  Hartford  v,  Rtkin  (1881),  8  Conn.  402,  Williams,  J.— "Tiat  slavery 
has  existed  In  this  State  cannot  be  denied,  and  a  few  solitary  cases  still  exist  to 
attest  the  melancholy  truth."  Jackson  v.  Bullock  (1887),  12  Conn.  42,  Williams. 
J. — "  Slavery  exists  here  to  a  certain  extent.  *  *  *  A  smaU  remnant  stm 
remains,"  d^ ;  p.  69,  Kasell,  J. — "  If  it  here  assumed  a  milder  and  more  mitigated 
form  than  in  many  of  the  States,  this  was  rather  the  result  of  public  sentiment 
and  of  a  more  correct  state  of  moral  feeling  than  of  any  peculiar  mildness  tn  our 
legislative  anaetments  on  the  subiect.  But  if  the  system  was  less  rigorona,  atill  it 
was  a  system  of  absolute  unconditional  servitude.  Still  the  principle  was  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  that  one  man  might  have  property  in  another,  might  com- 
mand his  services  for  life  without  compensation,  and  dispose  of  him  as  he  would 
of  any  other  chattel." 

Judge  Reeve,  in  his  Law  of  Domestic  Relations,  840, 841 ,  said, "  The  hiw,  aa  here- 
tofore practiced  in  this  State,  respecting  slaves,  roust  now  be  uninteresting.  I  will, 
however,  lest  the  slavery  which  prevailed  in  this  State  should  be  forgotten,  mention 
some  thhigs  that  thow  that  slavery  here  was  very  far  from  being  of  the  slwolute, 
rijg^d  kind.  The  master  had  no  control  over  the  life  of  the  slave.  If  he  killed 
him,  he  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment  aa  if  he  killed  a  freeman.  The  master 
was  as  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  slave  in  an  action  for  beating  and  wounding,  or  ibr 
immoderate  chastisement,  as  he  would  be  if  he  had  thus  teeated  an  i^prenticc  A 
slave  was  capable  of  holding  property  in  character  of  devisee,  or  legotec    If  the 
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1821.  A  Revisioi).  Tit.  98.  An  act  to  prevent  dc^oery. 
Declares  the  then  existing  law.  See  title  Slwoery  in  the  later 
revisions. 

1833. — An  act  which  appears  in  the  revision  of  1835  in 
lltle  53, — Inhahita/nts^  as  An  act  in  addition  to  An  axstfor  the 
admission  and  settlement  of  inhabitants  in  towns.  (Rev.  of 
1821,  Title  51.)  "  Whereas  attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish literary  institutions  in  this  State  for  the  instmction  of  col- 
ored persons  belonging  to  other  States  and  countries,  which 
would  t(md  to  the  great  increase  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  State,  and  thereby  to  the  injury  of  the  people," — there- 
fore enacts,  sec.  1,  ''  That  no  person  shall  set  up  or  establish  in 
this  State  any  school,  academy,  or  literary  institution  for  the 
instruction  or  education  of  colored  persons,  who  are  not  inhab- 
itants of  this  State,  nor  instruct  or  teach  in  any  school,  academy 
or  other  literary  institution  whatever  in  this  State,  or  harbor 
or  board  for  the  purpose  of  attending  or  being  taught  or  in- 
structed in  any  such  school,  academy  or  other  literary  institu- 
tion, any  person  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  this 
State,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  first  obtained  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  civil  authority,  and  also  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  which  such  school,  academy  or  literary  institution  is 
situated ;  and  each  and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  do 
any  act  forbidden  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting 
therein,  shall  for  the  first  oflence  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  this  State  a^fine  of  one_JiuTi^rpr1  HollftrAj  and  for  the 
second  oflFence  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  so  double  for  every  offence  of  which  he  or  she  shall 
be  convicted.  An,d  all  informing  ofiicers  are  required  to  make 
due  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  this  act.  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  district  school  established 
in  any  school  society  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  to  any 
incorporated  academy  or  incorporated  school  for  instruction  in 

maeier  stiould  take  away  each  property,  his  slaye  would  be  entitled  to  an  action 
igaintt  him  by  his  prochein  ami.  From  the  whole  we  see  that  slayes  htfd  the 
same  right  of  life  and  property  as  apprentices ;  and  that  the  difference  betwixt 
them  was  this :  an  apprentice  is  a  servant  for  time,  and  the  slaye  is  a  servant  for 
Hfe.  Slaves  could  not  contract  in  court,  for  this  is  specially  forbidden  by  statute." 
(Rev.  of  1784.) 
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this  State.^  3.  Any  colored  person  not  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State  who  shall  reside  in  any  town  therein  for  the  purpose  of 
being  instmcted  as  aforesaid,  may  be  removed  in  the  nuumsp 
prescribed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  sections  of  the  aet  to  which 
this  is  an  addition.*  8.  Any  person  not  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  shall  reside  in  any  town  therein  for  the  purpose  of 
being  instmcted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  an  admissible  witness  in 
all  prosecutions  under  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  may  be 
compelled  to  give  testimony  therein,  notwithstanding  any 
thing  in  this  act,  or  in  tlie  act  last  aforesaid.  4.  That  so  much  it 
the  seventh  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  addition  aa 
may  provide  for  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed.'' 

18S8|  c.  34.  Bepeak  the  above,  excepting  the  last  sectipB. 

J  c.  37.    An  act  far  the  fulJUlmmt  of  the  ciUfm 

tions  of  this  State^  imposed  ly  the  Conatitution  of  the  United 
StateSj  in  regwrd  to  persons  hdd  to  service  or  labor  in  imeJSt^ 
escaping  into  another,  and  to  secure  the  right  of  trial  lyjnfji 

■  GrandaU  «.  The  State,  10  Conn.  840.  The  plidntiff  had  been  Indletadandir 
thU  act :  verdict  and  jadgment|  in  the  court  below,  against  her.  On  hearbw  the 
case  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Errors  the  information  was  held  to  hare  be^uudf 
ficient  Ko  opinion  was  deUrered  on  the  qnestiion  raised  on  the  trial  and  amad 
before  the  conrt— whether  this  etatnte  was  a  yiolation  of  the  first  paragra|^  of 
sec.  2  of  art  4  of  the  Const  of  the  U.  S.  On  the  trial,  Daggett,  Ch.  J.,hadAtfgilft 
that  colored  persona,  "  slayes,  free  blacks  or  Indians,"  are  not  eiltseiu  withla  tlik 
meaning  of  that  proTision.  His  reasonli^  was,  before  the  case  of  I>red  Scott^  often 
cited  as  the  lea^ung  aothority  on  that  side,  and  the  alignments  of  eoiinsel  are  wa^ 
gestive  and  oflbr  many  anthorities.  A  critical  examination  of  this  deddon  hf 
Wm.  Jay,  Esq.,  may  be  foxmd  in  his  Inqmrv  into  the  eharaeter  and  tandem^  ofvU 
Am/meam  GWomfoftoif  and  Amtriean  Anti-SUtmry  Soeigtiei,  pnb.  1886,  p.  87. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  objection  seems  to  haye  bora  taken  to  this  act  as 
a  yiolation  m  th^  State  Constitation.  Unless  that  Constitntion  reoogniaed  a  dis- 
tineUon  among  firee  persons  in  reipect  to  its  guarantees,  how  conld  the  legfakfem 
discriminiale  ?  Ana  are  not  aliens  in  Connecticut  protected  against  the  action  of 
the  legislstore  ^  the  State  Bin  of  Rights  as  much  as  residents  f 

*  Sec.  8.  "When  any  inhabitant  of  any  of  the  United  SUtee  (this  State 
excepted)  shall  eome  to  reside  in  any  town  in  this  State,  the  eiyil  authority,  or 
the  m^or  part  of  them,  in  such  town,  are  hereby  authorised,  upon  application  «f 
the  seleotiBen,  if  they  judge  proper,  by  warrant  under  their  hano.  dineted  to 
either  of  the  constables  of  said  town,  to  order  said  person  to  be  conreyed  to  the 
State  from  whence  he  or  she  came,"  Ac.  7.  Authorizes  the  selectmen  to  warn 
"  any  sodh  person,  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  to  depart,"  under  panalW  fgr 
remaining.  Kot  applicable  to  apprentices  and  servants  for  time.  fter.  ciien. 
By  R.  a  of  1848  and  1864,  under  m  42,  o.  1,  settlement  hi  a  town  iasMidfldepe^- 
ent  on  the  consent  of  the  town  authorities,  and  inhabitants  of  anv  State,  M»,  of 
the  Uidted  Statea,  coming  to  reside,  and  not  having  obtained  a  settlemettt^  may  fe 
thusremored.    llietanna  of  the  act  are  not  limited  to  paupers. 
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ilk  the  ecLMes  iherem  mentioned.  Sec  1.  The  claimant  may 
have  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issaed  for  the  fugitive  from  labor, 
r^mable  before  judges  authorized  to  issue  the  writ.  2.  Pre- 
liminary proof  required  by  affidavit  3.  Judge  to  hear  and 
oommit.  (Provisions  modified  by  laws  of  1889,  c.  26.)  4.  The 
&ct8  may  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  request  of  either  party.    5, 

6.  K  alleged  fVigitive  be  acquitted,  he  shall  recover  damages ; 
if  veifdict  for  claimant,  he  shall  be  delivered,  with  a  certificate. 

7.  Feea.  8.  Forbids  issuing  the  writ  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  Ac.  9.  Penalty  for  any  person  removing  another  as 
fugitive  otherwise  than  as  here  provided ;  and  persons  so  seized 
may  have  habeas  corpus ;  provided  "  that  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  proceedings  before  any  court  or 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  acting  by  the 
authority  of  such  court  or  magistrate."  Eev.  of  1838,  p.  571. 

1844^  c.  27.  An  act  to  repeal  the  above.  Sec.  1.  Be- 
eites,  "  Whereas^  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  passing  "  of  this  act,  ^^  that  both 
the  duty  and  the  power  of  legislation  on  that  subject  pertains 
exclusively  to  the  national  government,  therefore"- — ^repeals 
the  above.  2.  Prohibits  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
other  officers  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  from 
issuing  or  serving  any  process  for  arrest  of  person  as  fugitive 
jfirom  labor,  or  giving  certificate,  and  that  if  issued  it  shall  be 
void ;  provided  '^  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  any  right  which  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  may  pertain  to  any  person  to  whom  labor  or 
service  may  be  due,  by  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  from  any 
ftigitive  escaping  into  this  State,  or  to  prevent  the  exercise  in 
this  State  of  any  powers  which  may  have  been  conferred  by 
Congress  on  any  judge  or  other  officer  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  thereto." 

This  last  section  is  sec.  5  of  An  act  to  prevent  slavery^  passed 
1848,  being  Title  51  of  Rev.  of  1849,  of  which  sec.  1  is,  "That 
no  person  shall  hereafter  be  held  in  slavery  in  this  State."  2, 
8, 4.  Forbid  the  introduction  of  any  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto 
slave,"  "to  be  disposed  of,  left,  or  sold  within  the  same."* 

'  For  the  constructiun  of  this,  see  Jackson  v,  Bullock,  12  Ck>im.  8S. 
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1864,'  c.  65.  An  act  for  the  d^ence  of  liberty  in  this 
State.  Sec.  1.  Declares  punishment  bj  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  falsely  and  maliciously  representing  a  free  person  to 
be  a  slave.  2.  The  truth  of  the  allegation  of  slavery  must  be 
proved  by  two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to  facts.  8.  Pen- 
alty by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  maliciously  seizing  a  free 
person  with  intent  to  enslave.  4.  Depositions  not  receivable  on 
such  trials.  5.  Penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  false  testi- 
mony that  a  person  is,  or  was,  a  slave  or  owed  service  or  labor. 
6.  Penalty  for  obstructing  the  apprehension  of  any  person 
under  this  act.  7.  Representation  of  debt  of  service  as  ap- 
prentice not  herein  intended.    Compiled  St.  of  1854,  p.  798.' 

§  550.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

1778. — Acts  sanctioniug  and  limiting  the  enlistment  of 
slaves  in  the  continental  battalions,  are  mentioned  in  Bartlett's 
Index  to  Laws  of  Rh.  L  pp.  243,  327,  337.  "  They  were  declared 
free  on  enlisting,  and  many  actually  served  with  fidelity  during 
the  war."    E.  R.  Potter's  Report." 

1779,  Oct.  An  act  preventing  slaves  being  sold  out  of  the 
State  without  tlieir  consent  is  mentioned  in  Bartlett's  Index,  p. 
329,  and  in  Potter's  Report. 

1784,  Feb.  An  act  repealing  the  clause  in  the  act  of  June, 
1774,  respecting  the  importation  of  slaves,  is  also  mentioned. 
Bartlett's  Index,  p.  332.  Mr.  Potter  mentions  a  law  of  this 
date  as  An  act  authorizing  the  manumission  of  negroes^  mtP- 
lattoeSj  and  others^  and  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery^  of 
which  the  preamble  is,  "  Whereas  all  men  are  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  holding  of  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  slavery  as  private  property,  which  has  grad- 
ually obtained  by  unrestrained  custom  and  the  permission  of 

'  An  4ict  concerning  the  arrest  and  sttrrender  of  fugitives  from  justice.  Seas.  L. 
of  1852,  c.  61.  Sec.  8.  Authorizes  the  goyemor  to  Arrest  and  detiyer  peraonfl 
claimed.  4.  Proyides  for  transportation  through  this  State  of  offenders  taken  in 
some  other  State  and  on  their  way  to  the  State  where  the  offence  is  charged. 
Compiled  St  of  18M,  p.  860. 

•  The  clanse  punishing  kidnapping,  Compiled  St.  p.  808,  proyides  "That  it  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  persons  coming  into  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  temporarj 
residence,  or  passing  through  the  same,  from  carrying  their  seryanta  with  ttan,* 
<frc 

■  See  yoL  L  p.  276,  n. 
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the  laws,  is  repugnant  to  this  principle  and  subversive  of  the 
happinesaof  mankind,  the  great  end  of/'  &c.  "It declares  all 
children  of  slaves  bom  after  March  Ist,  1784,  to  be  free,  and 
makes  regulations  for  their  support.  At  the  same  session,'' 
Bays  Mr.  Potter,  "  they  prohibited  the  importation  or  sale  of 
negroes  in  tlie  State." 

1785,  Oct.  An  act  repealing  part  of  the  act  for  the  manu^ 
mission  of  slaves,  also  mentioned  in  Bartlett's  Ind.,  p.  338  ;  and 
in  Potter's  Eeport. 

1787,  Sep.  An  act  to  prevent  the  slave  trade  and  to  encour- 
age the  cttxAUian  of  8kw>eryy  mentioned,  Bart.  Ind.,  p.  883,  and 
Potter's  Kep.  Mr.  Potter  says,  "This  act  refers  to  the  fact  of 
the  slave  trade  having  been  lately  carried  on  from  this  State, 
and  censures  it  in  strong  terms,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy.  It  imposes  a  penalty  on 
every  citizen  who  as  master,  agent,  or  owner  shall  buy, 
sell,  or  receive  on  board  his  ship  for  sale  any  slave,"  &c. 

1798. — ^In  a  Eevision,  p.  79,  is  An  a^st  declaratory  of  oer- 
tain  rights  of  the  people  of  this  State.  There  is  no  attribution 
of  liberty,  <&c.,  to  all  men  as  natural  and  inalienable  rights. 
(Rev.  of  1822,  p.  66.) 

In  the  same  Revision,  p.  607,  is  Ana>ct  relative  to  slaves  and 
to  their  manumission  and  support  (given  as  digested  from  laws 
of  1766, 1774, 1779, 1784,  1785,  1798).  Sec.  1.  No  slaves  to 
be  brought  into  the  State.  Proviso^  that  this  "  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  domestic  slaves  or  servants  of  citizens  of  other 
States  or  of  foreigners  traveling  through  the  State  or  coming 
to  reside  therein,  nor  to  servants  or  slaves  escaping  from  serv- 
ice or  servitude  in  other  States  or  foreign  countries  and  coming 
of  their  own  accord  into  this  State."  2.  Penalty  for  bringing 
in  slaves.  3.  For  concealing  or  assisting  to  escape.  4.  For 
forcibly  carrying  oflf  slaves  without  their  consent.  5.  Slave  in 
such  case  emancipated.  6.  Proof  of  slave's  consent  by  certifi- 
cate of  justice.  7.  Courts  may  allow  unfaithful  slaves  to  be 
transported  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Penalty  for 
transporting;  proviso,  as  to  persons  traveling  and  escaped 
slaves.  8.  "That  no  person  bonl  within  this  State,  after  the 
first  day  of  March,  1784,  shall  be  deemed  or  considered  a  serv- 
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ant  for  life  or  a  slave,  and  that  all  servitude  for  life  or  slavery 
of  children  to  be  born  as  aforesaid,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  mothers,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  taken  away, 
extinguished,  and  forever  abolished."  9.  Children  of  slave 
mother,  if  she  be  held  in  slavery,  to  be  supported  by  her  owner 
until  twenty-one  years.  10.  Children  of  other  blacks  supported 
by  the  towns.    11.  Support  of  emancipated  slaves. 

1822. — ^In  the  Eevision,  p.  441,  the  above  is  re-enacted  with 
new  sections  12,  13  {gu<jBr€y  added  in  1804  ?),  providing  for  ap- 
peals in  these  cases. 

1843,  May.  A  Constitution  of  the  State  adopted.  Framed 
Nov.  1842. 

Art.  I.  A  declaration  of  rights  and  principles.*  There  is 
no  attribution  of  liberty,  &c.,  as  inalienable  and  natural  rights. 
Sec.  4.  "  Slavery  shall  not  be  permitted  in  this  State.'*  By  Art 
n.  sec.  1,  2.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  iStates,  qualified 
by  residence  and  property,  without  distinction  of  color,  may 
hold  the  elective  franchise. 

1844. — ^The  Revision  of  this  year,  p.  342,  in  the  Poor  Law, 
sec.  1.  Provides,  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  denial  of 
slavery, "  that  all  persons  who  are  holden  in  servitude  or  slavery 
who  have  not  been  emancipated  according  to  the  provisions 
of"  the  act  on  slaves  in  the  Digest  of  1822,  shall  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  "  their  owners"  if  they  become  chargeable. 

1848. — An  act  further  to  protect  personal  liberty.  Pamphl. 
L.  714.  Sec.  1.  "  That  no  judge  of  any  court  of  record  of  this 
State  and  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall  hereafter  take  cognizance 
or  grant  a  certificate  in  cases  "  arising  under  the  law  of  Congress 
of  1793.  2.  Forbids  sheriffs  or  other  officers  of  the  State  to 
arrest  or  detain  in  those  cases.  8.  Declares  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriffs,  &c.,  for  violating  this  law,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

'  There  is  no  declaration  that  aU  political  power  is  deriyed  from  the  people ; 
but  by  Sec  L  "  In  the  words  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  we  declare  that  the 
basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter  thdr 
Constltations  of  gorernmeot ;  but  that  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obli- 
gatory upon  aft.*'  A  Constitution,  under  which  Mr.  Dorr  claimed  to  be  €kiyemor, 
was  procUimed  Jan.  1842.  The  controversy  at  that  time,  known  as  Dorr's  rebc^ 
lion,  was  occasioned  by  a  general  demand  tor  an  extension  of  the  electiye  firan- 
chise.  The  question  in  &ct  was,  Who  are  the  people  who  may  "  make  and  alter*! 
See  Lufiier  «.  Borden,  7  How.  1 ;  VI.  Webster's  Works,  217. 
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1854, — An  amending  act.  Pampbl.  L.  1100.  Extends  the 
provisions  of  this  law  to  the  law  of  Congress  of  1850.  Rev.  St. 
of  1867,  pp.  532-576/ 

§551.  Leoisultion  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

1777. — ^First  Constitutron,'  Sec.  7.  Prescribes  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors, — every  male  inhabitant  of  fall  age,  resident 
for  six  months  in  one  of  the  counties,  having  certain  freehold 
or  other  property  qualification,  or  being  "a  treeman"  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  or  Albany.  8.  Electors  to  take  oath  of 
"allegiance  to  the  State.'^  41.  "That  trial  by  jury,  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  hath  heretofore  been  used  in  the  colony  of 
N.  Y.,  shall  be  established  and  remain  inviolate  forever."  42. 
"That  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  natural- 
ize all  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  proper." 

1781,  c  32.  An  act  for  raiding  regimenU^  &c.  (1  Green- 
leafs  Laws,  p.  -42.)  Sec.  6,  provides  for  the  manumission  of 
slaves  delivered  by  their  owners  to  serve  in  such  regiments, 
and  a  grant  of  land  to  the  owner. 

1786/ c.  68.  An  act  relating  to  confiscdted  estates.  (1 
Greenl.  p.  278).  Sec.  29,  30,  declare  the  manumission  of  all 
negro  slaves  which  may  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

1787,  c.  1.  An  act  concerning  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
this  State '  (1  Greenl.  p.  287),  contains  thirteen  articles.    The 

*  R.  9.  cb.  428.  Of  fugitives  from  ju9tice  and  protection  of  <^cers  of  adjoining 
StaUe,  AuUioiizes  arresto  by  uuigiBtrates  in  view  of  demand  on  the  executive ; 
but  there  is  no  special  grant  of  power  to  the  latter. 

•  1776,  May  22, — Assembling  of  the  Provincial  Congress;  1776,  July  9,  the 
Congress  at  White  Plains  ratified  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  assumed 
the  style  of  the  Ck)nvention  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1777,  April 
SO,  State  Cons,  adopted;  see  Jaumale,  Ac. ;  recites  resolve  of  the  Congress  of  the 
colony.  Mav  31,  1776 — "  Whereas  the  present  government  of  this  colony,  by 
Congress  and  committees,  was  instituted  while  the  former  government  under  the 
crown  of  G.  B.  existed  in  full  force,"  Ac — that  its  object  was  temporary — its 
inconveniences — recites  the  recommendation  of  the  General  (Continental  Con- 
gress, of  May  10  and  16,  1776,  to  these  colonies  to  adopt  a  form  of  government ;  the 
election  of  deputies  to  form  a  Constitutionfor  the  State,  dtc. — recites  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  its  ratification  by  the  State — ^that  "  By  virtue  of  which 
several  acta,  declarations  and  proceedings  mentioned  and  contained  in  the  afore- 
redted  resolyes,  or  resolutions  of  the  General  Congress  of  the  United  American 
States,  and  of  Uie  congresses  or  conventions  of  this  State,  all  power  whatever 
therein  hath  reverted  to  the  people  thereof,'*  dkc,  Ac. 

'  See  Reviser's  Reports  and  Notes,  Ac,  in  vol.  3  R.  S.  on  Part  I.  c.  4,  of  R.  S. 
entitled,  Cf  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  inhiMants  of  this  8t€Ue,  and  post,  laws  of 
tUs  State,  an.  1830. 
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2d — "That  no  citizen  of  this  State  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseized  of  his  or  her  freehold  or  liberties,  or  free  cus- 
toms, or  out-lawed,  or  exiled,  or  condemned,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  or  her  peers,  or  by 
due  process  of  law."  The  5th — "That  no  person,  of  what 
estate  or  condition  soever,  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
disinherited  or  put  to  death,  without  being  bi'ought  to  answer 
by  due  process  of  law ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  put  out  of 
his  or  her  franchise,  or  freehold,  or  lose  his  or  her  life  or  limb, 
or  goods  and  chattels,  unless,  he  or  she  be  duly  brought  to 
answer  and  be  fore-judged  of  the  same,  by  due  course  of  law ; 
and  if  anything  be  done  contrary  to  the  same,  it  shall  be  void 
in  law,  and  holden  for  none."  The  6th  provides,  "That  writs 
and  process  shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  requiring  the  same." 
In  the  other  articles  the  term  "  citizen  "  is  used  alone,  except 
the  last,  where"  citizens  and  inhabitants"  is  the  expression. 

1788,  c.  13.  An  act  concerning  apprentioes  and  servants, 
(In  2  Greenleaf,  p.  26,  but  not  in  Webster's  ed.  of  1802.) 
Sec.  8.  Continues  indentures  of  persons  coming  from  beyond 

sea.    ,  c.  40.  An  act  concerning  slaves.    (2  Greenleaf, 

p.  85.)  Sec.  1.  Enacts  that  "  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestee 
within  this  State  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  is 
a  slave  for  his  or  her  life,  shall  continue  such  for  and  during  his 
or  her  life,  unless  he  or  she  shall  be  manumitted  or  set  firee  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  and  by  this  act,  or  in  and  by  some 
future  law  of  this  State."  2.  Enacts  that  "  the  children  of 
every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestee  woman,  being  a  slave,  shall 
follow  the  state  and  condition  of  the  mother,  and  be  esteemed, 
reputed,  taken  and  adjudged  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever."  3.  That  "  the  baptizing  of  any  negro  or  other 
slave  shall  not  be  deemed,  adjudged,  or  taken  to  be  a  manu- 
mission of  such  slave."  4.  That  any  person  selling  a  slave 
brought  into  this  State  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1785,  shall 
forfeit  1001. ;  "  and  further,  that  every  person  so  imported  or 
brought  into  this  State,  and  sold,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  free."  5.  That,  any  person 
buying  or  receiving  a  slave  with  intent  to  remove  such  slave 
out  of  this  State,  to  be  sold,  shall  forfeit  1002.,  and  such  slave 
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sbdl  be  free/     15, 16.  Belate  to  the  manumission  of  slaves. 
The  other  sections  contain  re-enactments  of  police  regulations. 

1790,  c.  28.  (2  Greenl.  312.)  Amending  the  above  act, 
by  two  aections  respecting  transportation  of  criminal  slaves 
and  manumission  cases. 

1708,  c.  27.  This  confirms  former  manumissions  made  by 
Quakers  and  others,  not  in  conformity  with  statute  law. 

1799,  c.  62.  An  act  fot  the  gradual  abolition,  of  sla'very. 
Provides  "that  any  child  bom  of  a  slave  within  this  State  after 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to 
be  bom  free.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  such  child  shall  be 
the  servant  of  the  legal  proprietor  of  his  or  her  mother  until 
such  servant,  if  a  male,  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years ;  and  if  a  female,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  that 
such  proprietor,  &c.,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  service  of  such 
child  until  he  or  she  shall  arrive  to  the  age  aforesaid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  child  had  been  bound  to  service  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor."  Eemainder,  prescribing  certain  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  allows  them  to  abandon  their  right 
to  such  service,  and  permits  emancipation  of  all  slaves  by  their 
owners. 

1801,  c.  188.  An  act  concerning  slaves  and  servants. 
Sec.  1.  Enacts  that  slaves  shall  continue  such :  baptism  no 
manumission.  2.  Permitting  manumission ;  fixing  liability 
of  master.  3.  Quaker  manumissions.  4.  Tliat  no  slave  shall 
hereafter  be  imported  or  brought  into  this  State,  unless  the 
person  importing  or  bringing  such  slave  shall  intend  to  reside, 
shall  have  resided  elsewhere,  and  have,  for  a  year  before,  owned 
such.  Every  slave  otherwise  brought  in  shall  be  free.  5. 
Penalty  on  persons  selling  slaves  brought  into  State.  6.  Pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  export  a  slave.  7.  Non-residents  may 
travel  in  the  State  with  slaves.  Citizens  may  take  away  slaves 
on  journeys ;  must  return  with  them.  Persons  removing  may 
take  away  slaves,  &c.  8,  9,  10.  Re-enacts  the  law  of  1799 
in  terms  somewhat  different.  11-20.  Various  ordinary  police 
regulations. 

*  See  on  the  interpretation  of  this  provision  Sable  v.  Hitchcock,  2  Johns.  Cases, 
79.  See  Kent,  J.,  ib.  p.  86,  holding  that  slaves  in  New  York  were  then  property ; 
and  in  Fish  v.  Fisher,  ib.  89. 
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1802,  c.  52,  and  1804,  c.  40.  Amending  the  above  act  in 
respect  to  maintenance  of  pauper  children  of  slaves,  and  the 
abandonment  of  children  of  slaves.  1807,  c.  77.  Amending 
the  same;  limiting  still  farther  the  power  of  residaits  to  carry 
away  slaves. 

1808,  c.  96.  An  act  to  prevent  the  Tddnapping  of  free  people 
of  color ^  has  no  reference  to  fugitive  slaves. 

1809,  c.  44.  An  net  to  enable^  &c.  Enables  manumitted 
slaves  to  take  "by  descent,  devise,  or  otherwise;"  that  all 
marriages  contracted  where  a  party  or  parties  "  was,  were,  or 
may  be  slaves,"  shall  be  valid,  and  the  children  legitimate. 
Sec.  3  facilitates  manumission.' 

1810,  c.  115.  Additional  to  act  of  1801.  Sec.  1.  Forbids 
importation  of  slaves  by  persons  coming  to  reside  —  nine 
months'  stay  to  be  accounted  as  residence.  2.  Reciting  an 
evasion,  provides  that  no  indenture  for  service  mnde  by  a  per- 
son before  held  as  a  slave  in  another  State  shall  be  valid  here. 
3.  Requires  masters  of  slaves  to  be  freed  at  twenty-one  years 
to  teach  them  to  read.  ,  c.  193.  An  act  for  various  pur- 
poses. Sec.  23.  Authorizes  emigrants,  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  into  counties  named,  to  hire  out  their  slaves  for 
seven  years  or  less. 

1811,  c.  201.  An  act  to  prevent  frauds^  &c.,  cmd  da/ves 
from  voting.  Sec.  3-7.  Requiring  production  of  certificates  of 
freedom  from  blacks  or  mulattoes  offering  to  vote. 

1813,  c.  203.  An  act  for  various  purposes.  Sec.  29. 
Amends  the  act  of  1801,  §  4,  in  respect  to  slaves  belonging  to 
persons  resident  near  the  State  boundary,  and  owning  and 
occupying  lands  in  the  adjoining  State. 

In  the  revision  of  the  statutes  known  as  Revised  Laws  of 
1813,  2d  vol.  pp.  201-209,  247,  the  former  statutes  on  this  sub- 
ject are  re-enacted. 

1814,  c.  18.  An  act  to  authorize  the  raising  of  two  regi- 
ments of  men  of  color.  Sec.  3,  All  the  commissioned  officers  to 
be  white  men.  6.  Slaves  may,  with  the  consent  of  owners, 
be  enlisted,  and  when  discharged  shall  be  deemed  manumit- 

*  Jackson  v.  Lervey,  6  Cowen,  397,  where  t^e  operation  of  this  statute  is 
examined. 
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ted,  &c*     J  c*  82,  and  1815,  c.  146,  contain  new  provi- 

siong  for  certificateB  of  freedom,  &c.,  required  of  free  blacks  for 
election  porposes* 

1816,  c  45,  An  act  concerning  the  maintenance  of  certain 
persons  formerly  eUwee, 

1817y  c.  137.  An  act  relative  to  slamee  and  servants^  for 
the  most  part,  is  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  existing 
law.  The  last  section  repeals  the  law^  in  the  revision  of  1813, 
above  referred  to.  Sec.  9.  Declares  free  any  person  imported 
who  has  been  held  as  a  slave.  Exceptions  in  sec.  15  as  to  slaves 
of  travelers*  16.  Slaves  held  by  persons  coming  to  reside.  29. 
Re-enacts  the  law  (1808)  against  kidnapping  colored  persons, 
and  reciting, "  Whereas  persons  of  color,  owing  service  or  labor 
ia  other  States  sometimes  secrete  themselves  on  board  of  vessels 
while  such  vessels  are  lying  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  other 
States,  and  thereby  subject  the  commanders  thereof  to  hisavy 
fines  and  penalties,  therefore,  30.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
all  such  captains,  &c.,  to  seize  such  person  of  color,  and  take 
him  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  or,  if  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  before  the  justices  of  the  police  oflSce,  and  upon  proof  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  magistrate  or 
justice,  that  such  person  of  color  did,  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge,  secrete  himself  on  board  his  vessel,  such  magistrate 
or  justice  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  such  captain,  &c., 
which  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  send  or  carry  such  person 
of  color  to  the  port  or  place  from  which  such  person  was  so 
hrought.  Provided^  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained 
shall  prevent  such  person  of  color,  when  brought  before  such 
magistrate  or  justice,  from  proving  that  he  does  not  owe  service 
or  labor  in  another  State." 

Sec.  32.  Enacts  that  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mustee  within 
this  State,  bom  before  the  fourth  of  July,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  shall  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  be  free." ' 

*  In  the  case  of  Griffin  v.  Potter,  14  Wendell,  209,  it  had  heen  insisted  that  this 
clause  "  was  unconstitutional  so  far  forth  as  it  assumed  to  forfeit  then-existing 
rights."  In  affirming  the  validity  of  the  act,  Savage,  Ch.  J.,  uses  language  which 
is  Interesting  in  connection  with  the  question  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  (vol.  I. 
p.  662),  though  also  illustrating  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  has  prevdled  on  this 
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1819,  c.  141.  An  act  to  amend  the  above,  snbBtitntes  more 
stringent  provisions  for  the  sections  relating  to  exporting  slaves 
or  servants,  and  the  kidnapping  of  free  persons.  Sec.  4.  Per- 
mits owners  who  reside  part  of  the  year  in  this  State,  to  carry 
away  and  bring  back  slaves. 

1823,'  Jan.  1.  Second  Constitution.  Art.  11.  sec.  1,  pre- 
scribes qualification  of  electors,  concluding,  but  no  man  of 
color,  unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three  years  a  citizen  of  this 
State  and,  for  one  year  next  preceding  any  election,  shall  be 
seized  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  to  the  value,  Ac,  &c. 
(such  estate  not  being  required  of  whites).  Art.  V 11.  sec.  1,  pro- 
vides that  "  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised  or 
deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citi- 
zen thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of 
his  peers." 

1824,  c.  177.  Relating  to  government  of  the  Stockbridge 
Indians.  Sec.  2.  That  no  negro  or  mulatto  shall  vote  in  their 
councils. 

1826,  Nov.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  extending 
the  elective  franchise,  reserves  the  previous  clause  relating 

subject.  **  It  is  contended  that  the  statute,  assnming  to  divest  a  Tested  right,  is  nnau- 
thorized  and  void  z>ro  tanto.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  government  that 
aU  men  are  bom  free  and  equal — that  is,  entitled  by  nature  to  equal  freedom  and 
equal  rif  hts.  The  regulations  of  civil  society  have  qualified  the  rights  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  society.  The  best  interests  of  the  whole  sometimes  require  that 
some  shaM  be  put  under  the  guardianship  and  control  of  others.  It  is,  therefore, 
by  virtue  of  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  society,  and  by  those  alone,  that  one  man 
has  an  interest  in  the  services  of  another:  property,  strictly  speaking,  in  the 
person  of  a  human  being  cannot  exist.  «A.  right  in  one  man  to  the  services  of 
another,  may,  and,  in  a  qualified  form,  does  exist  in  every  well-regulated  society. 
The  parent  controls  the  services  of  his  child,  the  gaardian  his  ward,  the  master 
his  apprentice.  By  what  right  ?  it  may  be  asked.  I  answer,  by  authority  of  law 
— by  force  of  the  positive  institutions  of  civil  society.  Is  it  not  equally  competent 
for  the  Legislature  to  say  that  an  apprentice  shaU  serve  till  twenty-eight  as  till 
twenty-one  ?  Cannot  the  Legislature  alter  the  paternal  rights  of  a  father,  and  give 
him  the  services  of  his  child  for  the  same  period  ?  The  power  of  the  Legislature 
over  this  subject  is  sufficiently  ample  to  justify  any  act  which  can  come  in  question 
In  this  case.  When  our  government  was  first  instituted,  one  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation was  in  bondage  to  the  other.  Slavery  existed  by  virtue  of  the  laws  which 
were  in  force  previous  to  our  political  existence  as  a  State.  It  could  be  justified 
only  by  necessity.  It  was  at  war  with  our  principles,  and,  as  the  Legislature  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  its  continuance,  a  law  was  passed 
to  operate  upon  those  thereafter  to  be  bom.  This,  I  apprehend,  was  done  m  ten- 
derness to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  tenacious  of  what  they  termed  vested 
rights." 

*  Adopted  by  the  Convention,  Nov.  10,  1821. 
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to  men  of  color,  but  otiierwise  extending  the  frftnchise  to  every 
adult  male  citizen,  irrespectiye  of  property,  taxes,  &c. 

1827,  c.  312.  An  act  against  kidnapping  persons  other  than 
n^oes,  mnlattoes,  or  mnstees. 

1828.— Revised  Statutes,  Part  HI.,  ch.  9,  Tit.  1,  Art.  1. 
Selating  to  habeas  corpus.  Sec.  6.  Authorizes  the  issuing  the 
writ,  by  coorts  and  officers,  descrihed  in  sec.  23,  art.  2,  of  the 
8ametitle,'inbehalf  of  the  claimant  of  a  fugitive  from  service,  &c. 
7.  Proof  entitling  to  the  writ  to  be  by  affidavit.  8,  9, 10.  Pro- 
ceedings on  hearing.  On  failure  to  prove  claim,  the  claimant 
to  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  alleged  fugitive,  and  be 
liable  for  damages.  11.  On  the  claim  being  made  out,  the 
court  or  officer  to  grant  a  certificate.  12.  '^  Such  certificate  shall 
authorize  the  person  having  the  same  to  remove  such  fugitive 
therein  named,  witibout  any  unnecessary  delay,  through  and 
out  of  this  State,  on  the  direct  route  to  the  place  of  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  claimant  of  such  fugitive."  13.  Pees,  when  to  be 
paid.  14.  "No  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or  other  offi- 
cer appointed  under  the  authority  of  this  State,  other  than  the 
courts  and  officers  herein  authorized  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  any  warrant,"  &c.,  or 
grant  certificate.  Penalty  to  the  party  aggrieved.  15,  16,  17. 
Notwithstanding  the  detention  under  the  habeas  corpus^  the 
allied  fugitive  may  have  his  writ  de  homine  replegiando^  and 
Until  final  judgment  on  the  latter  writ,  the  proceedings  under 
the  habeas  corpus  to  be  suspended.'  18,  19.  Prohibition  and 
penalty  against  taking  or  removing  fugitive  otherwise  tlian  as 

here  provided.    ,  Part  I.  ch.  20,  Tit.  7.  Of  the  importation 

into  this  State  of  persons  held  in  slavery  ;  of  their  exporta- 
Hon;  of  their  services;  and prohibitinff  th^ir  sale.  Sec.  1.  Per- 


'  These  are :  1.  The  supreme  court  during  its  sitting.  2.  During  any  term  or 
TEcation  of  the  supreme  court,  the  chanceUor,  or  any  one  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  or  any  officer  who  may  be  authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  at  chambers,  being  or  residing  within  the  county,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  an  officer  of  such  authority  in  any  adjoining  county.  In  the  case  of 
Jackr.  Martin,  in  12  Wendell,  311,  which  occurred  in  1838,  habeas  corpus  was 
issued  by  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  Bev.  Statutes ;  6«e  the 
case  post  in  Ch.  XXIX. 

*  Suspended,  but  not  vacated;— Ex  parte  Floyd  v.  The  Recorder,  11  Wen- 
deU,  180. 
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sons  held  as  slaves  not  to  be  brought  into  this  State.  S.  Last 
section  not  to  discharge  fogitives  from  other  States.  8.  Emir 
grants  from  other  States  may  bring  their  slaves  with  them,  if 
born  after  July  4th,  1796,  and  before  Jnlj  4th,  1837.  4.  Snoh 
slaves  brought  in  since  March  81,  1817,  shall  be  free,  but 
remain  servants,  males  until  twenty-eight,  females  until  twoity- 
five  years  of  age.  5.  Such  persons  brought  after  passage  of  this 
law  to  serve  only  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  &.  Permits  non- 
residents traveling  in  the  State  to  bring  with  them  their  slaves. 
7.  Privilege  of  persons  resident  part  of  the  year.  (Sec.  8-7  are 
repealed  by  1841.)  8,  9.  Against  selling  any  person  as  a  slave 
10.  Forbidding  transfer  of  service  of  certain  persons.  11.  Cer- 
tain contracts  for  service  void.  12, 13.  Against  sending  slaves 
or  servants  out  of  the  State.  14.  Inhabitants  journeying  may 
take  servants,  on  certain  conditions.  15.  Persona  of  coler 
ovdng  service  or  labor  in  other  States  secreting  themselves  in 
vessels  may  be  returned.'  (These  provisions  are  mostly  re-enaet- 
ments.  See  laws  of  1801,  1810,  1817,  1819.)  16.  "Every 
person  bom  within  this  State,  whether  white  or  colored,  is  free; 
every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  bom  within  this  State 
shall  be  free ;  and  every  person  brought  into  this  State  as  a 
slave,  except  as  authorized  by  this  title,  shall  be  free." 

Part  IV.  c.  1,  Tit.  2,  art.  2,  sec.  28-82.  Declaring  pun- 
ishment of  kidnapping,  includes  kidnapping  to  sell  as  a  slave, 
or  in  any  way  to  hold  to  service  against  the  will. 

1834,  c.  88.  Amending  the  above.  Persons  claimed  as 
fugitives  are  to  be  supported  by  claimants,  and  the  latter  may 
be  held  to  bail.    E.  S.,  Part  ITL,  ch.  9,  t.  1,  art.  1,  §§  12, 18.* 

■  This  proTision  held  to  be  in  yiolation  of  the  ConBtitution  of  the  TTnited  States, 
in  Kirk's  case,  1  Firker^s  Crim.  R.  67,  on  the  ground  tliat  Congreaa  had  legis- 
lated on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case. 

*  The  act  passed  1822,  c.  148,  An  act  to  provide  for  delivering  upfttgiiiv69from 
jutUee,  was  repealed  1828,  and  its  provisions  re-enacted  in  R.  8.  Pari  I.,  dh.  8,  Tit 
1,  sec  8-11,  which  authorise  the  governor  to  deUver  any  person  charged  with 
murder,  Ac.,  or  crime,  treason  excepted,  committed  without  tne  jnrisdietion  of  Hie 
United  States,  which  In  New  York  would  be  punishable  with  death  or  ImpfteoB- 
ment;  bat  the  eoremor  shall  reouire  such  evidence  "as  would  be  neoeaaaiy  to 
Justify  his  apprehension  and  oomnutment  for  trial  had  the  crime  charged  beenoon- 
mitted  within  this  State."  An  act  of  1889,  c.  850  (R.  S.,  Part  IV.,  di.  2,  t  S, 
§§  40-47),  authorizes  the  commitment  by  magistrates  of  persona  chai^ged  wiih 
conmiission  of  crimes  in  other  States ;  the  governor  is  there  referred  to  as  already 
empowered.    As  to  the  practice,  see  Hay  ward's  case,  1  Sandford,  701. 
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IMO,  c.  225.  An  iui  to  extend  the  right  of  trial  hyjvry. 
Sec.  1.  "  Instead  of  the  hearing  provided  by  "  the  Bevised  Stat- 
utes last  cited,  on  habeas  corpus,  ^^  the  claim  to  the  service  of 
such  alleged  fugitive,  his  identity,  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
escaped  from  another  State  of  the  United  States  into  this  State 
shall  be  determined  by  a  jury."*    7.  K  the  finding  of  the  jury 
be  in  favor  of  the  claimant  upon  all  the  matters  submitted,  the 
court  or  officer  before  whom,  &c.,  shall  grant  a  certificate  to 
take  such  fugitive  and  convey  him  to  the  State  from  which  he 
fled ;  whicli  certificate  shall  authorize,  &c.,  as  by  sec.  12  of  the 
law  in  the  R.  S.     8.  If  the  finding  of  the  jury  be  against  the 
claimant  on  any  of  the  matters  submitted  to  them,  ^^the  person 
80  claimed  as  a  fugitive  shall  be  forthwith  set  at  liberty  and 
shall  never  thereafter  be  molested  upon  the  same  claim ;  and 
uiy  person  who  shall  thereafter  arrest,  detain,  or  proceed  in 
any  manner  to  retake  such  alleged  fi^tive  upon  the  same 
claim,  or  shall  by  virtue  of  the  same  claim  remove  such  alleged 
fugitive  out  of  this  State  under  any  process  or  proceeding  what- 
ever, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  kidnapping,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not 
exceeding  ten  years."   9.  The  district  attorney  shall  render  his 
services  to  such  alleged  fugitive,  or  counsel  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  court.     10, 11.  Incidental  provisions.     12.  Requires  a 
bond  to  be  given  by  a  claimant  suing  out  habeas  corpus  for  an 
alleged  fugitive.     13.  Repeals  sections  15, 16, 17  of  the  title  of 
the  R.  S.  before  given  under  the  year  1828.     14.  Who  to  pre- 
side at  jury  trial.  15.  Commission  to  take  testimony  may  issue. 
16.  "  No  judge  or  other  ofScer  of  this  State  shall  grant  or  issue 
any  certificate  or  other  process  for  the  removal  from  this  State 
of  any  fugitive,  Ac,  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 

*  la  a  note  to  this  tection  in  the  4th  ed.  of  R.  S.,  Yol.  I.,  p.  793,  the  editors  cite 
Prigg^s  oase  «s  eAtabliahing  that  aU  State  laws  calculated  to  interfere  with  Art.  4, 
nc  2,  Y  S,  of  the  Const,  of  the  United  States,  are  vmconstitutiooal,  adding: — 
Sioee  that  decision  the  Fngitiye  Slave  I^aw  of  1860  has  been  passed  by  Congress, 
"containing  proyisions  repngnant  to  the  whole  of  this  act.  It  is  therefore  of  no 
force;  but  as  it  never  has  oeen  repealed,  it  is  here  inserted. **  It  would  be  curious, 
indeed,  should  private  persons  undertake  to  decide  on  the  possession  of  a  power  in 
dispute  between  those  in  one  of  whom  it  must  be  a  power  of  sovereignty,  and  ex- 
punge from  its  code  a  rule  which  the  State  claimed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  its 
*•  reserved  "  powers. 
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fiions  of  this  act;"  penalty  in  sach  case.  17.  PnniBliimtot  for 
remoTing  fngittvee.'  18.  The  aot  ia  not  to  ^^  apply  to  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  apprentice  which  may  exist  in  any  cAet 
State." 

f  c.  876.  Jn  act  more  effeduaUy  to  praUei  ihs  free 

ciUzene  qf  ^is  SUUefrom  being  kidnapped  or  reduced  to 
slavery.  The  governor  is  required  ^^  to  take  Buch  measores 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  procure"  that  any  person  kid- 
napped, &Q.J  be  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  returned ;  is  to 
employ  agents.    Their  duly  to  take  1^1  proceedings,  &c 

>  In  the  trial  of  Allan,  TJiiited  States  Deputy  Manhia,  at  Syraeuae,  Jmia  SI, 
1862,  JudceMarffn  charged,  Ptenphlet  Report,  p.  87:  "TheindictmeatlafNurfed 
on  the  17th  eec  of  the  act  reUtii^  to  ftigittivea  from  eerviee  or  labor,  ganed  in 


1840.    In  that  section  it  is  declared  that '  every  person  who  diall,  wittiovt  tie 


reit,  «e.,  and  sbaU  be  deemed  gmlty  of  kidnapping/  He  has  interpoaed  a  speaai 
plea  jostlffii^  his  acta  nndw  Sie  law  of  the  United  States,  paowd  In  1860,  known 
as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  He  has  set  forth  the  proceedings  by  theCommisslvBtr, 


the  warrant  Issoed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  arrest  under  the  warrant. 
On  the  part  of  the  defence,  the  vaUdity  of  the  State  biw  under  which  the  indletp 
ment  is  framed  is  questioned.  It  is  insisted  that  it  is  in  conflict. with  the  Con^ 
tntion  and  biws  of  the  United  States.'*  Judge  Marvin  charged  that  the  law  of 
Congress  was  oonstitntional,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  not  gimty  of  violating  the 
State  law,  which  he  held  was  lilEewise  in  harmony  with  the  Ckmstitntlon  ca  the 
United  States.  On  page  97,  "Now  as  to  the  State  law  under  wUeh  the  defeadnt 
is  indicted,  I  think  the  pivticular  sMtion  upon  which  this  indietmeiit  la  founded  is 
clearly  constitutionaL  The  act  relaUs  genenUly  to  proceedings  before  State  msg- 
istrates  and  officers,  when  fti^tives  from  service  or  tabor  are  cl^nwdL  Hie  act  of 
Congress  of  1798,  confided  the  execution  of  the  law  to  State  magistrates  aa  wdlss 
United  States.  Now  as  the  State,  by  statute,  has  power  to  regidstte  and  control 
the  action  of  its  own  oAcen*  and  agents  (when  this  power  is  not  United  by  the 
State  Constitution),  it  may  entirely  proliibit  the  State  judge  or  ooart  from  using  ttM 
judicial  powers  derived  from  the  State,  tn  execution  of  the  bhr  ofCougrees,  and 
that  leaves  the  execution  of  the  Uiw  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States^  It 
may  also  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  State  ju<Ueiaf  power,  when  employed  to  exe- . 
cutmg  the  tfnited  States  laws,  being,  however,  oarefol  not  to  provide  or  ^^^jg^ 
anything  conflicting  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  Statea  law.  That» 
if  the  State  court  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  must  be  stricUy  followed. 

"The  section  afthe  statute  under  which  tUs  indictment  is  foond,  provides  tlMt 
'  every  person  who  shall,  without  authority  of  law,  forcibly  remove  or  attempt  to 
remove  from  this  State  any  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  or  any  person  dMmed 
as  soch  fueitive,  shall  forfeit,  £c.,  and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  oC  kid- 
napping,' dkc.  This  provision  is  not  only  constitutional,  in  my  Judgment^  bafr  !■ 
extremely  proper,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  provisions  of  the  act,  npoli  wUeh 
I  am  not  called  to  express  an  opinion,  and  which  I  have  not  examined  with  mA- 
cient  care.  This  section  makes  it  a  criminal  offence  to  attempt  the  forcible  re- 
moval without  authority  of  law.  This  is  oertainlv  )Bonstituttonal  and  a  veiy  proper 
provision.  It  does  not  alfect  those  who  act  under  authority  of  law.  TUa  wlH  In- 
clude the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  the  atmreme  law 
of  the  land,  llie  State  should  protect  all  ite  people,  and  every  person  in  It,  from 
uniawfui  seizure  and  removaL" 
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1841,  c.  247.  An  cKst  to  amend  the  Bevised  Statutes  in 
relation  to  persons  held  in  da/very.  Repeals'  sections  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  of  Title  7,  ch.  20  of  the  1st  Part  of  the  Bevised  Slatntes.* 

1846. — ^A  new  Constitution.  Art.  I,  sec.  1 ;  Art.  11,  sec. 
1,  like  the  provisions  o^^the  court  of  1822,  already  cited.' 

§  552.   Legislation  op  the  State  of  New  Jesset. 

1776. — ^In  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State,  dated  July  2,* 
there  are  no  formulated  provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of 
Eights,  nor  any  attribution  of  natural  rights  to  all  persons. 
The  elective  franchise  is  not  limited  to  whites. 

1781,  c.  15.  An  act  respecting  enlistments,  &c.  In  sec.  9 
the  enlistment  of  slaves,  among  others,  is  prohibited.  Wil- 
son's compilation,  p.  205. 

1786-— ^Mar.  2.  An  act  to  prevent. the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  for  the  manumission  of  slaves,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  to  prevent  abuse.  1788,  Nov.  24,  an  act  supple- 
mental to  the  last.    See  law  of  1798. 

'Laws  dT  Kew  York  1842,  p.  419. — Conearrent  Resolntion,  April  11,  1842: 
"Whereas  the  Goyernor  of  this  State  has  refnsed  to  deliver  up,  npon  the  demand 
of  the  execatiye  authority  of  Virginia,  alleged  fogitiyes  from  justice,  charged 
with  the  crime  of  theft,  yiz. :  Steahng  a  slaye  within  the  jurisdiction  and  against 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  And  whereas  the  Governor  has  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
inch  refusal,  that  the  stealing  of  a  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  and  against  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  is  not  a  felony,  or  other  crime  within  the  meaning  of  ue  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  Uie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  JResolved, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  le»slature,  stealing  a  slave  within  the  Jhrisdiction  and 
agahist  the  laifs  of  Virffiuia,  is  a  crime  within  th^  meaning  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  Uie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'' 

*Laws  of  1867, 2d  vol.  p.  797.— Concurrent  Resolution,  Ap.  16 :  "  That  this  State 
will  not  allow  slavery  within  her  borders,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pretence,  or 
lor  any  time  however  short.  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
reason  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  thereof  having  identified  it  with  a  sectional  and 
aggressive  party,  has  impaired  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
State.'* 

*  See  VoL  I,  p.  286.  This  recited  that  "  aU  the  constitutional  authority  ever 
possessed  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  over  these  colonies  was  by  compact, 
derived  firom  the  people,"  that  all  civil  authority  under  the  present  king  is  neces- 
sarily at  an  end ;  recites  the  recommendation  of  Congress  to  the  colonies  to  form 
eovemments  (May  16,  1776),  that  "We,  the  representaiives  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Jersey,  bavine  been  elected  by  all  the  counties  in  the  freest  manner,  and  in  Con- 
mss  assembled,  have,  i^er  mature  deliberation,  agreed  upon  a  set  of  Charter 
Kghts,  and  tiie  ibrm  of  a  Constitution  in  manner  foUowing,  viz. :  Art  1.  '  That 
the  government  of  this  Province  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  Legislative  Council, 
and  General  Assembly.'  The  final  clause  declares  that  this  Charter  shall  be  null 
and  void,  if  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  shall  take 
place,"  Ac. 
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179ff-7. — ^A  law  to  prerent  the  importation  of  convicts, 
also  repeala  the  colonial  law  of  1780. 

179S. — An  ad/or  the  punishment  of  erimei.  Patteraan'B 
Laws,  p.  SOS.  Sec.  69,  empowers  conrta,  on  conviction  of  any 
slave  for  offences  not  punishable  with  death,  to  impose  cor- 
poral punishment  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  instead  of  the 
punishment  provided  in  other  cases.  Bev.  L.  of  1821,  p.  263. 
Crimes  act,  1829,  §  69. 

1798.' — An  act  respecting  opprenHces  and  servants.  Pa^ 
terson's  L.  805.    Rev.  L.  of  1821, 866. 

J  March  14.  An  act  respecting  slaves.  Patterson's  Laws, 

p.  307.  Kev.  L.  869.  Sec.  1.  That  every  negro,  Lidian,'  mu- 
latto or  mustee,  within  this  State,  who  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act  is  a  slave  for  his  or  her  life,  shall  continue  such  during 
his  or  her  lifo,  unless  he  or  she  shall  be  manumitted  or  set  free 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.'  2.  Slaves  not  to  be  wit- 
nesses, except  agaiust  each  other.  3,  4,  5.  Against  trading 
with,  or  harboring  slaves.  6.  Arrest  of  negroes  without 
passes.  7.  Slaves  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  the  other  States, 
coming  vnthout  license  of  their  owners,  may  be  taken  np  by 
any  person  in  this  State  and  be  carried  before  the  next  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  commit 
such  slave  to  the  county  jail,  there  to  remain  until  the  charges 
are  paid.'  8,  9.  Against  disorderly  acts  of  slaves.  10,  ll. 
Against  allowing  them  to  beg ;  selling  them  to  such  as  cannot 
maintain  them.  12.  Penalty  for  bringing  slaves  into  the 
State.  Proviso.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  person  who  shall  remove  into  this 


>  State  V.  Waggoner  (1707),  1  Halstead,  876,  that  Indians  may,  as  iraU  •• 
negroes,  be  slaves  In  N.  J.,  bat  this  is  by  statute. 

*  There  is  a  Tolnme  of  reports  of  this  State  entitled,  Joseph  BtoomfieUTs  Cases, 
relatiTe  to  manumlsaion  of  negroes,  A.  D.  1775-1798. 

*  Gibbons  v.  Morse  (1821).  2  Halstead,  254.  nnder  this  act.  Agaimt  maalw 
of  ferr74>oat  finr  remo^ii^  slave.  Held,  that  in  New  Jersey  sD  Uask  mss  wn 
presQined  to  be  dares  until  the  eoatrary  appears,  foflowed  in  Fox  «.  LambaoB 
(1826),  8  Hslstead,  275.  Bat  in  Stoatenboroo^  «l  Haviland  (1886X  8  Giapi^ 
266,  held,  that  tlds  "  preeamption  ought  no  longer  to  be  admitted,  both  tnm  tta 
notorioos  fBtA  that  the  generality  of  persona  in  uds  State  are  not  in  troth  held  as 
slaves  MOW,  as  well  as  mm  the  natoral  conseqaenoe  which  most  be  aiypoaed  to 
follow  oar  statute  for  the  gradoal  abolition  of  slavery.*' 
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State,  to  take  a  settled  residence  here,  from  bringing  all  his  or 
her  slaves,  or  any  foreigners  or  others  having  only  a  temporary 
residence  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  any  par- 
ticular bnsinesa  or  on  their  travels,  from  bringing  and  employ- 
ing such  slaves  as  servants,  during  the  time  of  his  or  her  stay 
here,  provided  such  slave  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in 
this  State.  13.  Citizens  of  the  State  owning  slaves  in  other 
States,  may  bring  them  on  filing  certificates.  15.  Persons  may 
be  indicted  for  cruel  treatment  of  their  slaves ;  punishment  to 
be  by  fine,  not  exceeding  forty  dollars.  16.  Owners  required 
to  teach  negro  slaves  or  servants,  for  life  or  for  years,  to  read ; 
under  penalty.  17,  18,  19.  Respecting  seizure  of  vessels 
fitting  for  the  slave  trade.  20.  Conditions  on  the  removal  of 
slaves  from  the  State.  Proviso.  That  the  rule  does  not  apply 
to  persons  removing  to  lome  other  of  the  United  States.  (Rep. 
1820.)  21-26.  Regulating  the  manumission  of  slaves.  27. 
Free  negroes  from  other  States  not  to  travel,  w  reside,  or  be 
employed,  or  h&rbored  in  this  State  without  a  certificate. 
28.  Free  negroes  of  this  State  not  to  go  out  of  their  proper 
county  without  a  certificate.  29.  Provides  for  a  trial  by  jury 
"  when  any  habeas  corpus  shall  be  brought  to  remove  any 
negro,  mulatto,  mestee,  or  Indian  before  the  Supreme  Court 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  persons  claiming  the  service  of 
such  for  life,  years,  or  other  term."  30.  Repeals  a  number  of 
acts,  relating  to  slaves,  of  1713, 1751, 1768, 1769,*  1786,  and 
1788,  leaving  this,  apparently,  to  be  the  only  statute  on  the 
snbject. 

1799. — ^An  act  respecting  workhouses ;  Patterson's  L.  p. 
378.  Sec.  5,  6.  That  any  stubborn,  disobedient,  rude  or  intem- 
perate slave  may  be  committed  to  the  workhouse  by  a  justice, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  owner,  and  payment  of  expenses. 

1804. — An  a^  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  davery.  Sess. 
L  p.  251.  Sec.  1.  That  every  child  born  of  a  slave,  after  the 
fourth  of  July,  1804,  "  shall  be  free,"  but  "  remain  servants ;" 
males  until  twenty-five,  females  until  twenty-one  years.  Con- 
tains other  provisions  relating  to  maintenance.    An^nded  by 

*  See  VoL  I.  pp.  284,  286. 
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1806,  Ses8.L.  p.  668.  Suppl.  1808,  Sess.  L.  p.  112;  1809, 
Sess.  L.  p.  200;  1811,  Sess.  L.  p.  313.    Ee-enacted,  1820. 

1812. — Supplem.  to  act  concerning  slaves.  Sess.  L.  p.  15. 
Repeals  sec.  20 ;  forbids  the  removal  of  slaves  ont  of  the  State, 
but  with  their  own  assent  or  assent  of  parents,  to  be  certified; 
provides  for  penalties  and  security. 

1818-19. — An  act  toprohilnt  the  ea^partation  of  ^hves  or 
servants  of  color  out  of  this  State.  Sess.  L.  p.  3,  Provides  pen- 
alties, and  slaves,  &c.,  to  be  free.  Excepts  residents  journey- 
ing and  non-resident  travelers.  Repeals  law  of  1812.  Suppl. 
ib.  p.  31.  Persons  are  also  permitted  to  bring  slaves  for  tem- 
porary residence. 

1820. — An  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  and 
other  purposes  respecting  sla/ves.  R.  L.  of  1821,  p.  679.  Consists 
of  a  modification  of  the  existing  enactftients.  Sec.  17.  Allows 
the  removal  of  slaves  by  owners  in  certain  cases. 

,  Supplement  to  census  act,  ib.  793,  allows  slave  con- 
victed of  crimes  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States.  A  poor 
law.  Sec.  6,  7,  8,  ibid.  765,  relates  to  settlement  of  children 
of  statu-liberi,  bom  after  1804.  An  act  on  elections,  sec.  4,  ib. 
741,  limits  the  elective  franchise  to  "free,  white,  male  citizens 
of  this  State.'* 

1826. — Supplementary  to  act  concerning  slaves,  of  1798. 
Sess.  L.  p.  90 ;  Harrison's  Compil.  146.  Repeals  sec.  7,  on  the 
commitment  of  runaway  slaves  from  other  States.  Author- 
izes any  judge  of  "  any  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,"  on  oath  of  claimant,  to  issue  warrant  for 
arrest,  and,  "  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,"  to 
deliver  to  claimant,  with  certificate.*     Sec.  7.  Requires  a 

*  The  caae  in  New  Jersey  Superior  Court,  Feb.  1836— The  State  r.  The  Sheriff 
of  Burliag^n— was  on  habeas  corpus  for  the  colored  man  Nathan,  a/.  dieL  AlfJC 
Helmsley.  llomblower,  Ch.  J.,  had  allowed  the  writ  returnable  at  chamber^^  and 
then  remanded  the  prisoner,  with  instructions  to  the  sheriff  to  have  him,  with 
the  cause,  Ac,  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  By  the  return  it  appeared  that  prisoner 
had  been  arrested  on  warrant  issued  by  Judeo  Haywood,  of  the  county  of  Bor- 
lington,  and  committed  to  the  common  jail  of  said  county,  at  the  instance  of  ons 
who  claimed  him  as  runaway  slave  of  an  owner  in  Maryland.  The  case  was 
argued  by  Mr.  W.  Halstead  and  Mr.  Frclinghaysen  for  the  prisoner,  and  by 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Brown  for  the  claimant  The  judges  delivered  opinioiis 
seriatim,  all  concurring  in  discharging  the  prisoner  ont  of  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff;  there  was,  however,  much  disagreement  among  them  as  to  the  proper 
extent  of  the  dlscusiion,  for  which  reason,  I  believe,  the  case  was  not  g^ven  in 
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judge,  &c.,  issniDg  certificate  according  to  the  law  of  Congress 
of  1793,  to  make  record.    8.  Declares  penalty  for  seizing  a  per- 

the  State  Reports.  Ch.  J.  Homblower  considered  fully  the  eeverftl  questions 
raised,  in  hia  Oplmon,  which  has  appeared  in  seyeral  newspapers,  and  I  nave  his 
auUiority  for  aaying  that  the  report  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  SO, 
1851,  from  which  the  extracts  given  in  this  volume  are  taken,  is  sufficiently 
antbentic  The  portion  bearing  on  the  construction  of  the  4th  Art.  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  will  be  cited  hereinafter.  See  post,  ch.  XX YI.  After 
which  Jadee  Hornblower,  holding  that  "  the  proceeding  in  question  had  not  been 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  respect  to  fugitive 
BlaTea,  but  in  porsuance  of  the  law  of  the  State,*"  considered  that  law  in  view  of 
the  State  Constitotion,  as  follows: 

"  The  comisel  for  the  prisoner  have  insisted  upon  his  enlargement,  on  the 
gromid  that  his  arrest  and  commitment  were  irregular,  and  unanthorized  by  the 
statute.  Bat  a  preliminary,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  very  grave  and  important,  ques- 
tion arises.  Admitting  the  right  of  State  legislation  on  this  subject  (which  I  am 
sot  disposed  to  deny),  is  the  law  of  this  State  a  constitutional  one  ?  It  authorizes 
the  seizare  and  transfer  out  of  this  State  of  persons  residing  here  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws,  claiming  to  be,  and  who  in  fact  may  be,  free-bom  native 
inhabitants,  the  owners  of  property,  and  the  fathers  of  families,  upon  a  summary 
bearing  before  a  single  judge,  without  the  intervention  pf  a  jury,  and  without 

rial !     Can  such  be  a  constitutional  law?    Neither  the  prisoner  nor  the  most 
ure  individual  in  the  State,  whether  young  or  old,  bond  or  free,  can  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  or  property,  or  be  subject  to  any  forfeitures,  pains,  or  penalties, 
Titibont  a  trial  by  jury  in'the  due  course  of  law.    If  the  prisoner  at  the  bw,  instead 
of  being  arrested  as  a  slave,  had  been  sued  for  forty  shillings,  it  could  not  have 
been  recovered  of  him  but  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury.    If  a  man  had  come  from  any 
other  State,  and  laid  claim  to  any  chattel  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  he 
could  not  have  taken  it  from  him  but  by  due  course  of  law.    And  yet,  by  tliis  act, 
a  man  may  be  compelled  to  join  issue  l>efore  a  single  judge — a  judge  of  his  adver- 
sary's own  choosing,  and  in  a  summary  way,  not  according  to  the  course  of  common 
law — an  issue,  it  may  be,  more  awful,  more  agonizing  to  his  soul,  than  one  involving 
his  Ufe  and  death — an  issue  on  the  decision  of  which  hangs  that  tremendous  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  to  be  separated  forcibly  and  forever  from  his  wife  and  children, 
or  be  permitted  to  enjoy  with  them  the  liberty  he  inherited  and  the  property  he 
has  earned ;  whether  he  Is  to  bo  dragged  in  chains  to  a  distant  land,  and  doomed 
to  perpetual  slavery,  or  continue  to  breathe  air  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
—an  issue  not  only  involving  the  question  whether  he  ever  was  a  slave,  or,  if  once 
a  slave,  whether  he  was  liberated  or  actually  fled  from  his  master ;  but,  it  may 
be,  involving  the  identity  of  his  person.     lie  may  be  falsely  accused  of  escaping 
from  his  master,  or  he  may  be  claimed  by  mistake  for  one  who  has  actually  fled. 
These  are  Questions  of  fact,  upon  proof  or  failure  of  proof  of  which  depend  results 
of  deep  ana  affecting  interest  to  the  individual.     If  every  colored  man,  woman, 
and  child  were  slaves,  the  danger  of  oppression  and  injustice  by  an  unfounded  or 
mistaken  claim  would  be  of  little  consequence.    But  such  is  not  the  fact.    On  the 
4th  next,  there  will  not  be  a  slave  in  the  State  under  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 
All  that  have  been  born  since  the  Fourth  of  July,  1804,  are  free-men ;  and  fiy  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State  every  question  afTecting  their  riehts  to  prop- 
erty, or  of  personal  liberty  and  security,  is  to  be  tried  and  settled  in  the  same 
Bolenm  manner,  and  by  the  same  tribunals,  by  which  the  rights  of  others  are  to 
be  determined.    By  the  23d  art  of  our  Constitution,  the  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed 
and  preserved  to  us.     Who  then  shall  take  it  away  from  any  human  t^ing  living 
under  the  protection  of  our  laws?    But,  it  is  said,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  paramount  to  that  of  our  State,  and  by  the  former  we  are  bound  to  deliver 
op  persons  escaping  from  labor  or  service.    Granted ;  and  let  it  be  executed  fully, 
fiuriy,  and  with  judicial  firmness  and  integrity.    But  what  does  it  require  ?    That 
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son  without  warrant  or  "  other  legal  authority  for  the  purpose 
under  some  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  or  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

1837. — Suppl.  to  above.  Sess.  L.  134,  providing  for  a  trial 
by  j  nry  on  demand  of  either  party.  A  full  re-enactment  in  1846. 
R.  S.  667,  Elmer's  Dig.  764.      The  act  on  crimes,  §  62,  R  S. 


the  person  claimed  shall  be  giyen  up  ?  If  it  did  so,  I  admit  there  can  be  no  trial, 
no^appeal ;  the  claim  wonld  be  final  and  conclusive.  Bat  such  is  not  the  langna^ 
or  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  In  respect  to  refugees  flrom  justice  the  case 
is  very  different  llie  Constitntion  declares  that  persons  ekof^ed  with  crime 
in  any  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executivc  authority  of  that  State,  be 
delivered  up  (Clark's  case,  9  Wend.  p.  212).  Here  is  to  be  an  official  act;  the 
demand  is  made  by  the  public  authorities,  founded  simply  upon  a  charm  of  crimt. 

"  The  accused  is  to  be  delivered  up,  not  to  be  punished,  not  to  be  detained  for 
life,  but  to  be  triedt  and  if  acquitted,  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Not  so  in  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  person  claimed  is  not  to  be  delivered  up,  ufdeu  he  was 
'  held  to  labor  or  service,'  m  another  State ;  that  is,  unless  he  was  lawfully  held 
to  service  or  labor  there ;  nor  unleM  he  hBsfled  or  escaped  into  this  State ;  tJ^  ia, 
come  into  this  State  without  the  consent  of  his  owner.  And  he  is  to  be  delivered 
up,  not  to  the  claimant,  but  only  to  the  person,  '  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is 
due.'  Here  then  are  facts  to  be  ascertained,  not  to  be  taken  for  gpranted,  but  to 
be  lawfully  proved  and  judicially  determined ;  facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  cliumanf  s  right ;  facts  which  involve  the  dearest  rights  of  a  hornan  being,  and 
which  the  claimant  must  establish  according  to  law,  before  he  can  acquire  any 
right  to  carry  away  his  victim.  And  what  legislator,  under  onr  Constitution,  has 
a  right  to  say  that  these  iacts  shall  be  tried  and  definitely  sealed  in  a  sommary 
manner,  and  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ?  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  require  any  such  departure  from  first  principles.  It  only  demands 
that  we  shall  deliver  up  to  his  owner  a  runaway  elave,  when  he  has  b^n  proved 
to  be  such  in  due  course  of  law.  It  does  not  require  us  to  doit  without  proof,  nor 
upon  less  or  sufficient  proof  than  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  any  other 
issuable  fact  in  our  courts  of  justice. 

"  A  case  has  been  cited  from  5  Searg.  <fc  Rawl.  62,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided  that  it  would  not  review  the  proceedings  before 
the  inferior  magistrate,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  the 
slave  to  be  ^ven  up ;  and  when  it  was  urged  that  whether  slave  or  not  slave  is  a 
question  to  be  settled  here,  the  answer  borrowed  from  that  case  was,  that  no  Injos- 
ticc  would  be  done  to  the  prisoner,  because  he  can  assert  his  freedom  in  the  place 
to  which  he  may  be  transported,  and  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  he  will  there 
have  a  fur  trial  So  long  as  I  sit  upon  this  bench,  I  never  can — no,  I  never  will — 
yield  to  such  doctrine.  What,  first  transport  a  man  out  of  the  State,  on  the  charge 
of  his  being  a  slave,  and  try  the  truth  of  the  allegation  afterwards---Beparate  hun 
from  the  place,  it  may  be,  of  his  nativity — the  alxnle  of  his  relatives,  his  friends, 
and  his  witnesses — ^transport  him  in  chains  to  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  with  the  cold 
comfort  that  if  a  freeman  he  may  there  establish  his  freedom  1  No,  if  a  person 
comes  into  this  State,  and  here  claims  the  servitude  of  a  human  beinff,  whether 
white  or  black,  here  he  must  prove  his  case,  and  here  prove  it  acconung  to  law, 
and  if  our  legislature  have  a  right  to  create  and  regulate  a  tribunal  before  whom 
such  proof  is  to  be  made,  this  court,  unless  restrained  by  the  same  authority,  have 
a  right  and  are  solenmly  bound  to  review  and  correct  its  proceedings. 

**  But  without  pronouncing  a  settled  opinion,  that  the  act  of  this  State  is  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  ground  that  it  deprives  the  accu<)ed  of  a  trial  by  jury,  it  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  provisions  of  the  statute  have  been  complied  with." 
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275,  declares  the  punishment  for  kidnapping  any  person  "  bond 
or  free  "  with  intent  to  send  out  of  the  State. 

1844. — A  new  C!onstitution.  Art.  1,  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
attrihates  rights  to  all  persons  as  natural  and  unalienable. 
Art  2  confines  the  suffrage  to  whites.* 

1846. — A  Revision.  An  act  to  aibolish  slavery^  R.  S.  p.  382. 
Sec.  1.  "  That  slavery  in  this  State  be  and  it  is  hereby  abolished, 
and  every  person  who  is  now  holden  in  slavery  by  the  laws 
thereof  be  and  hereby  is  made  free,  subject  however  to  the 
restrictions  and  obligations  hereinafter  mentioned  and  imposed, 
and  the  children  hereafter  to  be  born  to  all  such  persons  shall 
be  absolutely  free  from  their  birth  and  discharged  of  and  from 
all  manner  of  service  whatsoever."  2.  All  "  such  persons  " 
shall  be  bound  as  apprentices  to  their  former  owners.  Other 
sections  provide  how  such  apprentices  may  be  discharged, 
against  removing  them  from  the  State,  and  other  ordinary  pro- 
visions. Sec.  27  dteclares  it  lawful  for  non-residents  traveling 
to  bring  and  carry  away  slaves,  not  more  than  the  "  usual  num- 
ber ^  of  household  slaves. 

§553.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

1776. — Sept.  First  Constitution.  Ch.  I.  sec.  1,  declares 
all  men  born  equally  free,  &c.,  &c.  Ch.  11.  sec.  6,  declaring 
the  elective  franchise,  makes  no  distinction  between  freemen 
in  respect  to  color. 

1780. — ^March  1.  An  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
davery.  2  Carey  &  Bioren's  Laws,  246.  After  reciting  in 
sec.  1,  2,  the  motives  of  the  act,'  sec.  3  enacts,  "  That  all  per- 

*  In  state  r.  Post,  1  Zab.  699,  S.  C,  and  State  v.  Van  Buren,  Spencer,  868,  it 
was  held  that  shivery  had  not  been  abolished  in  New  Jersey  by  the  Constitution. 

'The  first  section,  affirming  g;ratitude  to  God  for  deliverance  from  "that  condi- 
tion to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  were  exerted  to  reduce  us,'' 
Ac.,  declares, — *'  Impressed  with  these  ideas  we  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  extend  a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  others  which 
hiuth  been  extended  to  us,  and  release  from  that  state  of  thraldom  to  which  we  our- 
selves were  tyrannically  doomed  and  from  which  we  have  now  every  prospect  of 
being  delivered.  It  is  not  for  us  to  Inquire  why,  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  the 
inluwitants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  were  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
feature  or  complexion.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  all  are  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  hand.  We  find,"  Ac.  •  •  "  We  esteem  it  a  peculiar  blessing  granted 
to  us  that  we  are  enabled  this  day  to  add  one  more  step  to  universal  civiuzation, 
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sons,  as  well  negroes  and  mnlattoes  as  others,  who  shall  be  bom 
within  this  State  from  and  after  the  passing  of  thb  act  shall 
not  be  deemed  and  considered  as  servants  for  life  or  slaveB; 
and  that  all  serdtude  for  life  or  slavery  of  children  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slavery  of  their  mothers,  in  the  case  of  all  chil- 
dren bom  within  this  State  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  utterly  taken  away,  extin- 
guished, and  forever  abolished.'"  4.  Provides  that  n^gro  and 
mulatto  children  bom  after  this  act,  shall  be  servants  until 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  to  be  in  the  condition  of  servants 
bound  by  indenture.  5.  Bequires  all  slaves  to  be  registered.' 
6.  Owners  liable  for  support,  unless  emancipating  before  they 
arrive  at  twenty-eight  years.  7.  Negroes  to  be  tried  like  other 
inhabitants.  8.  Slave  sentenced  to  death  to  be  appraised*  9. 
Eeward  for  taking  mnaway  negroes  the  same  as  in  case  of 
white  servants.  10.  None  to  be  deemed  slaves  but  those  r^ 
istered,*  and  ^'  except  the  domestic  slaves  att^iding  upon  t)d- 

by  remoTine  as  mnch  as  possible  tlie  sorrows  of  those  wbo  bare  Bved  fai  mide- 
served  bon£ure,  and  from  wbich,  by  tbe  assumed  aathority  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  no  e&ctoal  legal  reUef  cotud  be  obtidned.  yTeaned,  bv  a  long  oonrse  of 
experience  from  those  narrow  prejudices  and  partialities  we  had  imbibed,  we  find 
our  hearts  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benerolence  towards  men  of  aU  conditions 
and  nations ;  and  we  conod ve  oorsel yes  at  tbls  particular  moment  extraordinarily 
called  upon,  by  the  blessings  which  we  hsye  recelyed,  to  manifest  the  sinoeiity  of 
our  profession  and  to  giye  a  substantial  proof  of  our  gratitude." 

Sec.  2.  **  And  whereas  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  have  heretofore  been 
denominated  negro  and  mulatto  slayes  has  been  attended  with  circumstanoes  wUdi 
not  only  depriyed  them  of  the  common  blessings  that  they  were  by  nature  entitled 
to,  but  has  oast  them  into  the  deepest  afflictions,  by  an  unnatural  separalion  sad 
sale  of  husband  and  wife  from  each  other  and  firom  their  chil^«n,  an  li^iny  the 
greatness  of  which  can  only  be  conceiyed  by  supposing  that  we  were  in  tne  aaaie 
unhappy  case.  Injustice,  therefore,  to  persons  so  unhappily  drcumstanced,  and 
who,  haying  no  prospect  before  them  whereon  they  may  rest  their  sorrows  and 
their  hopes,  haye  no  reasonable  inducement  to  render  their  seryioes  to  sodely, 
which  they  otherwise  might,  and  also  in  gratefrd  commemoration  of  our  own  happy 
deliyerance  from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to  wldch  we  were  doomed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Britain,"  Ac.,  Ac, 

'  Eanffinan  «.  Oliyer  (1S40),  10  Barr,  616,  per  Ckmlter,  J.,  *'  From  th«t  time  [the 
passage  of  this  act]  Pennsylyania  has  been  deemed  and  taken  as  a  frM  State,  and 
M  audi  assented  to  the  compact  of  Union." 

"  Bmabllca  v.  Negro  Betsy,  1  Dallas,  469. 

'  Idler  ff.  DwUling,  14  S.  d  R.  422.  The  child  of  a  seryant  mitll  the  i^  of 
twenty-eight  years  cannot  be  held  to  senritude  for  the  same  period  and  on  Um 
same  ooaditions  as  its  mother,  who  was  the  daqgfater  of  a  registered  slaye. 
Gomm.  «.  Holloway,  8  S.  A  R.  806,  the  child  bom  in  Ftonsylyama  of  a  woman 
slaye,  fusitiye  from  another  State,  is  ft^je-bom  and  not  liable  to  serrloefor  the 
twenty-eiglit  years. 
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egates  in  Congress  from  the  other  American  States,  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  persons  passing  through  or  sojourn- 
ing in  this  State  and  not  becomiug  resident  therein,  and  sea- 
men employed  in  ships  not  belonging  to  any  inhabitant  of  this 
State  nor  employed  in  any  ship  owned  by  any  such  inhabitant. 
Provided^  snch  domestic  slaves  be  not  aliened  or  sold  to  any 
inhabitant  nor  (except  in  the  case  of  members  of  Congress,  for- 
eign ministers  and  consuls)  retained  in  this  State  longer  than 
six  months."*  11.  Provided^  that  this  act  "  shall  not  give  any 
relief  or  shelter  to  any  absconding  or  runaway  negro  or  mulatto 
slave  or  servant  who  has  absented  himself  or  shall  absent  him- 
self from  his  or  her  owner^  master  or  mistress  residing  in  any 
other  State  or  country,  but  such  owner,  &c.,  shall  have  like 
right  and  aid  to  demand,  claim,  and  take  away  his  slave  or 
servant  as  he  might  have  had  in  case  this  act  had  not  been 
made."  <Eepealed  by  law  of  1826.)  12, 13.  To  prevent  eva- 
sions of  this  act  by  bringing  in  negroes  to  serve  for  long  terms, 
enacts  that  no  covenant  of  service  be  good  for  more  than  seven 
years,  &c.  14.  Eepeals  the  colonial  acts  of  1705,  for  the  trial 
of  negroes ;  of  1725,  for  the  regulating,  &c. ;  of  1761  and 
1773,  for  laying  duties  on  negroes  imported. 

An  exception  to  the  operation  of  this  act  as  made  by  an  act 
of  1781  (Carey  &  Bioren,  ch.  942),  relating  to  persons  com- 
pelled by  the  enemy  to  take  refuge  within  tlie  State ;  and  an- 
other by  act  of  1782,  as  to  registry  in  certain  border  counties.* 

1785. — An  act  relating  to  German  servants  imported  and 
their  indentures,  3  Carey  &  Bioren,  c.  1151.* 

1788. — An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of  1780.  ^ 
Carey  &  Bioren,  c.  1334,  reciting  abuses,  provides,  sec.  1,  that 
slaves  brought  in  by  persons  intending  to  reside  shall  be  free.* 

*  Conmi.  ex.  rel.  Lewis  v.  Holloway,  2  Binney  218,  the  priTilege  in  the  case  of 
members  of  Congress  is  not  limited  to  the  time  in  which  Congress  is  in  session. 

*  Pennsvl  r.  Blackmore  (1796),  Addison's  R.  288,  noteworthy  as  showing  the 
temper  of  the  time ;  a  case  under  this  statute. 

*  In  Resp.  V.  Kcppel,  2  Dallas,  197,  S.  C,  1  Yeates,  288,  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  indentured  servants  and  apprentices  is  laid  down  by  the  court, 
holding  that  a  resident  minor  cannot  be  bound  out  to  serre  generally,  without  ref- 
erence to  his  learning  some  trade.  See  also  the  distinction  in  Altemus  v.  Ely,  8 
Rawle,  306. 

*  In  Belt  V.  Dalby  (1786),  1  Dallas,  167,  the  court  mwntained  the  slavery  of  one 
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2.  Slaves  or  servants  not  to  be  removed  out  of  the  State  with- 
out their  consent,  testified  by  two  justices,  under  penalty.  3. 
Persons  having  tjhildren  liable  to  serve  until  twenty-eight  years 
must  make  entopy.  5.  Vessels  employed  in  the  slave  trade  de- 
clared liable  to  forfeiture.  Penalty  for  building,  &c.,  for  that 
trade.  6.  Parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  being 
slaves  or  servants  for  years,  not  to  be  separated  more  than  ten 
miles.  Penalty  for  forcibly  carrying  away  a  servant  or  slave.' 
(This  sec.  repealed  by  act  of  1826.) 

1790. — A  new  Constitution,  art.  HI.  sec.  1.  "  In  elections 
by  the  citizens,  every  freeman  of  the  age,"  &c.,  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  an  elector.  Art.  IX.  is  a  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  fi^rst  Constitution. 

1820. — An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping.  Bioren's  laws,  c. 
4858.  Sec.  1.  Declares  that  the  offence  of  taking  away  or  seduc- 
ing, &c.,  to  places  out  of  this  Commonwealth,  &c.,  "any  negro 
or  mulatto,"  with  intent  to  keep,  Ac,  such  person  "  as  a  slave, 
or  servant  for  years,"  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  2.  Declares  the  offence  of  selling  such  with 
intent,  &c.  3.  "That  no  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
this  Commonwealth  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  take  cognizance 
of  the  case  of  any  fugitive  from  labor  from  any  of  the  United 
States  or  Territories,  under  a  certain  act  of  Congress,"  &c.  (re- 
ferring to  the  act  of  1793),  "  nor  shall  any  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth  issue  or  grant  any  certificate 
or  warrant  of  removal  of  any  such  fugitive  from  labor  as  afore- 
said upon  the  application,  affidavit,  or  testimony  of  any  person 
OP  persons  whatsoever,  under  the  said  act  of  Congress  or  under 

who  had  been  brought  into  the  State  in  17S4,  after  the  act  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  This  case  is  important  as  explaining  the  legal  basis  of  slavery 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  poor-law  act  of  1803,  Bioren's  L.  c.  2357,  contains  provisions 
as  to  the  settlement  of  slaves  and  servants.  An  act  of  1821,  Bioren's  ed.  c.  5071, 
that  a  person  bringing  in  an  indentured  black  or  colored  servant  above  twenty- 
eight  years  shall  be  uable  for  the  maintenance.  Similar  is  sec.  26  of  a  poor4aw 
of  1 836.    Dunlop's  Dig.  c  444. 

'  Reepublica  v.  Richards  (1795),  2  Dallas,  224,  the  defendant  was  indicted  for 
forcibly  removing  a  negro  brought  from  Virginia  by  his  owner.  The  court  held 
that  the  enactment  did  not  apply  to  persons  m  that  position.  A  forticri,  it  would 
not  include  fugitive  slaves.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  case  was  decided  in 
view  of  the  loical  law  alone  (act  of  1780,  §  10),  which  then  recognized  the  right  of 
the  master. 
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any  other  law,  authority,  or  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  Any  alderman  or  justice  so  acting,  declared 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  pnnisLable  by  fine.  4.  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  judge  or  recorder  of  any  court  of 
record  of  the  Commonwealth,  when,  he  grants  or  issues  any 
certificate  or  warrant  of  removal  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  from  labor,  to  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fled — referring  to  the  act  of  Congress — 
he  shall  make  a  record  to  be  filed  in  the  "  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of 
the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace,"  &c. 

1825-6,  Sess.  L.  c.  50.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  tKe  prom- 
sions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor  J  for  the  protection  of  free  people  of  color  ^  and 
to  prevent  kidnapping.  Sec.  1,  2,  are  re-enactments  of  sec.  1 
and  2  of  the  foregoing.  3.  Directing  the  mode  of  proceeding 
to  recover  persons  claimed  as  fugitives,  directs  issuing  of  a  war- 
rant by  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman,  returna- 
ble before  the  judge,  if  issued  by  one  ;  returnable,  if  issued  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman,  before  "  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  or  of  the  District  Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
your  proper  county,  or  recorder  of  a  city."*  4.  Of  the  evidence 
necessary  when  application  for  a  warrant  is  made  by  an  agent. 
5.  Duty  of  the  judge,  &c.,  to  make  a  record  of  the  application 
and  file  the  same.  6.  The  judge  before  whom  the  warrant  is 
returnable,  may,  on  being  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
person  claimed  is,  &c.,  give  a  certificate,  which  shall  be  a  war- 
rant to  remove  hira.  Provided  "  that  the  oath  of  the  owner  or 
owners  or  other  persons  interested  shall  in  no  case  be  received 
in  evidence."  7.  Fugitive  to  be  committed  to  jail,  when  party 
not  prepared  for  trial.  8.  Fees.  9.  Forbids  aldermen  and 
justices  of  the  peace  to  take  jurisdiction  of  these  cases  under 
the  law  of  Congress.  10.  Requires  the  record  to  be  filed  as  in 
the  preceding  act.  11.  Declares  sec.  11  of  the  act  of  1780,  and 
sec.  7  of  the  act  of  1788,  to  be  supplied  and  repealed  by  this 
act.* 

*  The  words  of  the  writ  prescribed  by  this  statute. 

•  This  act,  with  those  of  1780, 1788,  are  given  in  the  special  verdict  in  Prigg's 
case,  16  Peters,  643-656,  where  this  statute  was  held  to  be  unconstitutlonaL 
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182S-7,  Sess.  L.  No.  196.  An  act  to  prevent  certain  dbu^ei 
of  the  laws  reUUive  tp  fugitives  from  labor  j  recites  that  persoBB 
alleged  to  be  slaves  of  persons  in  other  States  are  sold  here  as 
slaves,  &c.,  enacts  that  all  sales  hereafter  made  of  any  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor,  being  at  the  time  of  sale  in  this  State, 
shall  be  void,  and  that  if  any  person  under  pretence  of  such 
sale  shall  seize  or  remove  from  the  State  any  fugitive  so  sold,  it 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  of  $500.* 

1838. — An  amended  Constitution.  Art.  III.  sec.  1, "  In  elec- 
tions by  the  citizens  every  white  freeman  of  the  age,"  &c.  (and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  others),  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.* 
Art.  IX.  is  a  Bill  of  Rights  like  the  former. 

1847,  March  3.  An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping^  preserve 
the  pMic  peace^  prohibit  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  hereto- 
fare  exercised  by  judges^  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen^  and 
jailors  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  repeal  certain  sla/ve 
laws.  Sec.  1.  Declares  the  punishment  of  the  offence  of  tak- 
ing, &c.,  away  from  the  State  by  fraud  or  violence,  or  enticing 
by  fraud  or  false  pretence,  any  negro,  &c.  2.  Re-enacts  the 
act  of  1826-7,  also  declaring  such  sale  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  3.  Forbids  any  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace  to  act  under  the  law  of  1793,  and  declares  any  so 
acting  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  re- 
moval. 4.  That  "  if  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  negro 
or  mulatto  as  fugitive  from  servitude  or  labor  shall  under  any 
pretence  of  authority  whatsoever,  violently  and  tumultuously 

*  In  Eauffinan  v.  Oliver  (1849),  10  Barr,  51 6,  error  from  the  Common  Pleas;  hdld 
that  an  action  at  common  law  does  not  lie  in  this  State  for  harboring  runaway  Blayes 
or  for  aiding  them  to  escape  from  their  owners ;  that  on  the  authority  of  Prigg's 
case  the  State  law  of  1826-7,  so  far  as  It  applies  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  inoperative, 
and  the  State  yiM^e«  should  not  act  under  the  law  of  Congress,  such  action  bdug 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  State  as  indicated  by  its  legislation. 

'  In  Hobbs  v.  Fogg,  6  Watts,  553,  on  a  negro's  claim  to  vote  in  1835,  held  that 
the  term  '*  freeman  "  is  used  in  a  political  sense  in  this  clause,  and  does  not  deslff- 
nate  one  who  is  free  of  condition  merely ;  that  a  negro  cannot  be  in  Pennsylvanw 
a  freeman  in  this  sense.  Chief  Justice  Gibson  delivering  the  opinion,  cremts  the 
report  of  a  deciuon  in  1795,  that  negroes  could  not  vote.  He  also  seemed  to  think 
that  their  capacity  in  this  respect  might  be  affected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  p.  660 : — "  Yet  it  is  proper  to  say  that  sec.  2  of  art  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  political  freedom  of  the  negro  which 
seems  to  be  insuperable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  citizenship  as  well  as  free- 
dom is  a  constitntional  qualification,  and  how  it  could  be  conferred  so  as  to  over- 
bear the  laws  imposing  countless  diaabilities  on  him  in  other  States  is  a  problem  of 
difficult  Bolution."    See  remark  on  this  case  pat  in  Ch.  xxui. 
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seize  upon  and  carry  away  to  any  place,  or  attempt  to  seize 
and  carry  away  in  a  riotons,  violent,  tuinaltaous  and  unreason- 
able manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  public  peace, 
any  negro  or  mulatto  within  this  Commonwealth,  either  with 
or  without  the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or  mulatto  be- 
fore  any  district  or  circuit  judge,  the  person  so  offending 
against  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. (Sec.  3,  4,  appear  in  the  revised  code  of  1860.) 
5.  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  take  away 
what  is  hereby  declared  to  be  invested  in  the  judg^  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  right,  power,  and  authority  at  all  timeSj 
on  application  made,  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  legality  of  the  arrest  and  impriiMn- 
ment  of  any  human  being  within  this  Commonwealth."  6. 
Forbidding  the  use  of  the  prisons  of  the  State  for  detention  of 
fugitive  slaves.*  (Kep.  in  1852,  Sess.  L.,  p.  295.)  7.  Kepeals 
80  much  of  the  act  of  1780  as  authorizes  the  masters  or  owners 
of  slaves  to  bring  and  retain  such  slaves  within  this  Common- 
wealth, for  the  period  of  six  months,  in  involuntary  servitude, 
or  for  any  period  of  time  whatsoever,'  and  so  much  of  said 

*  Commonw.  v.  Taylor  (1849-60),  3  Monthly  Law  Rep.,  676,  waa  an  indict- 
ment under  the  4th  and  6th  sections.  The  alleged  slaves  had  heen  imprisoned 
on  the  charge  of  horse-stealing  committed  in  Virginia,  from  which  custody  they 
were  discharged  by  proper  order.  "  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  defendants,  on 
learning  Uie  decision  of  the  court  discharging  the  negroes,  stationed  themselves 
within  the  entrance  to  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them  as  fugitive 
slaves,  and,  on  their  being  turned  into  the  passage  by  the  jailer,  at  once  seized 
upon  their  persons,  detained  them  there  for  some  time,  during  which  a  severe 
straggle  ensued  between  Mr.  Taylor  and  those  assisting  him  and  the  alleged 
fugitives,  aided  by  some  negroes  of  Harrisburg.  Finally  the  slaves  were  ironed, 
and  about  that  time  the  whole  party  was  directed  to  be  locked  up  in  prison  on 
account  of  a  supposed  breach  of  the  peace."  In  reference  to  the  violation  of  the 
foarth  sec.  the  Court  charged  that  the  right  of  the  owner  to  seize  his  slave  was 
given  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793 ;  that  as  the  State  law  could  not  take  from 
aim  this  right,  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace,  or  riot,  on  his  part,  in  the  trans- 
action. The  Court  does  not  attempt  to  distinguish  whether  the  seizure  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  claim,  or 
to  remove  the  alleged  slaves  out  of  the  State.  In  Commonw.  v.  Alberti  (1847),  2 
Parson's  Select  Cases,  495,  an  indictment  for  removing  the  child  born  of  a  fugitive- 
slave  woman  was  sustained  under  this  statute.  From  these  cases  it  appears  that 
it  is  at  least  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  prove  the  slavery  of  the  person  re- 
moved. 

*  Pierce's  case,  in  Common  Pleas,  Phila.,  Oct.,  1848,  1  Western  Legal  Obs.,  14, 
that  since  this  act  a  slave  brought  into  this  State  by  his  master,  voluntarily,  bo- 
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act  as  prevents  a  slave  from  giving  testimony  against  any 
person  whatsoever  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 
(Brightly's  Dig.  of  185S,  Negroes.    Sec.  13-20.) 

§  554.    Leoislatiok  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

1776,  Sept.  11.  A  Declaration  of  the  Fundamental  Enles 
of  the  Delaware  State,  formerly  stiledThe  Government  of  the 
counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware, 
Sec.  1.  "That  all  government  of  right  originates  frnm  the 
people,  is  founded  on  compact  only,  and  instituted  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  whole."  10.  "  That  every  member  of  society 
hath  a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property,"  ifec.  12.  "  That  every  freeman,  for  every  injury 
doae  him  in  his  goods,  lands,  or  person,  by  any  other  person, 
ought  to  have  remedy,"  &c.,  "  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land."  There  is  no  declaration  of  the  equality  of  all  mankind, 
or  of  rights  as  being  natural  and  inalienable.     1  Del.  Laws, 

Ap.  p.  79.    ,  Sept.  20.  Constitution  agreed  on.     Art.  24 

continues  in  force  all  acts  of  Assembly  not  contrary  to  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,  or  of  the  late  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  State.  Art.  25  has  a  recognition  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  England,  if  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
and  declaration  of  rights.  Art.  4  limits  the  elective  franchise 
to  whites.  Art.  26.  "  No  person  hereafter  imported  into  this 
State  from  Africa  ought  to  be  held  in  slavery  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  and  no  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  slave  ought 
to  be  brought  into  this  State  for  sale,  from  any  part  of  Uie 
world."    Ibid. 

1787. — An  act  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  slaves  and  for 
other  purposes.^  Del.  Laws,  p.  884.  Recites  that  "  sundry  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes,  as  well  freemen  as  slaves,  have  beeu  ex- 
ported and  sold  into  other  States,  contrary  to  the  principles  of 

comes  ipto  facio  firee.  And  see  KaafEman  v.  Oliver  (1849),  10  Barr,  616,  as  (o 
the  exisung  law  and  policy  of  the  State. 

There  appears  to  oe  no  statute  in  Pennsylyania  authorizing  the  ffoyeraor  to 
surrender  fugitives  from  justice,  unless  it  be  in  the  Code  of  1860,  wldch  I  have 
not  seen. 

*  State  v.  Turner,  6  Harrington,  501,  erportivff  is  carrying  out  with  intention  to 
sell. 
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humanity  and  justice,  and  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  this 
State."  Sec.  1.  Declares  a  fine  for  exporting  a  slave  without 
permit.  8.  Penalty  for  exporting  a  negro  who  is  or  may  be 
entitled  to  freedom.  8-6.  Ratifying  former  manumissions 
where  no  security  was  given  and  dispensing  lurith  security  in 
future  cases,  if  slave  be  neither  old  or  infirm.  7.  Persons 
bringing  a  slave  into  this  State  shall  forfeit  202.,  and  the  slave 
shall  be  free.  (A  law  of  1822  provides  for  farms  which  extend 
over  the  State  line.  Eev.  of  1829,  p.  502.)  8.  Manumitted 
slaves  shall  not  vote,  nor  hold  office,  nor  give  evidence  against 
whites,'  nor  "enjoy  any  other  rights  of  a  freeman  other  than 
hold  property  and  to  obtain  redress  in  law  and  equity  for  any 
injury  to  his  or  her  person  or  property."  9.  Free  negro,  for 
horse-stealing,  shall  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies  or  else- 
where and  sold  for  a  term  of  years.  10.  This  act  not  to  extend 
to  immigrants  or  to  travelers.' 

1789. — An  act  supplementary  to  the  last.  lb.  p.  941.  Sec. 
1.  Allows  introduction  of  slaves  devised  or  inherited.  2. 
Slaves  of  citizens  of  other  States,  in  this  State,  may  be  attached 
for  owner's  debts.  .  Another  supplement.  lb.  p.  941.  Pre- 
amble recites  the  injustice  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Sec.  1. 
Declares  forfeiture  of  vessels  equipped  for  this  trade.    2.  Ad- 

'  A  free  negro  cannot  be  witness  between  whites.  Collins  v.  Hull  (in  1798),  6 
Hall's  Am.  Law  Journal,  461 ;  Tindal  v.  Hudson  (1838),  2  Harrington,  441,  that 
free  negroes  cannot  hold  slaves  in  Delaware ;  that  the  principle  of  conquest  is  the 
bisis  of  slaTery  of  negroes  to  whites ;  that  a  negro  cannot  hold  a  negro  on  this 
principle ;  it  would  be  "  a  species  of  slavery  hitherto  unknown ;"  that  the  free  ne- 
gro is  not  such  a  freeman  as  to  extend  the  protection  requisite  from  master  to  slave, 
^c.  A  father  cannot  hold  his  child  as  a  slave.  **  We  ought  not  to  recog^nise  the 
right  of  a  father  to  hold  his  own  children  in  slavery.  Humanity  forbids  it.  The 
natural  rights  and  obligations  of  a  father  are  paramount  to  the  acquired  rights  of 
the  master." 

'  The  words  are — "  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  or  affect  any  persons  who  may  move  into  this  State  from  any  other  State, 
with  his  or  her  family,  and  become  residents  thereof,  or  who  may  be  traveling 
through  the  same  with  his  or  her  servants  or  slaves,  or  any  inhabitants  of  this 
State  moving  with  his  or  her  family  into  any  other  State."  In  Newton  v.  Turpin 
(1837),  8  Gill  and  Johnson,  433,  the  word  State  in  this  act  is  held  to  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Dorsey,  J. :  "  To  give  the  word  State  in  this  act  of  assembly  the 
literal  technical  meaning  ascribed  to  it  would  be  to  violate  its  spirit,  the  sound  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  law.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound,  when  interpreting  its 
import  in  reference  to  rights  of  property,  to  give  it  the  same  literal  restricted  in- 
terpretation which  it  has  on  some  occasions  received  when  used  in  reference  to  a 
grant  of  special  limited  jurisdiction.* ' 
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ditional  penalty  for  exporting  a  slave  without  permit.  8-5. 
Slaves  in  capital  eases  shall  be  tried  by  jury, — repealing 
older  laws.  An  act  of  UB29,  provides  for  licenses  for  bringing 
slaves  to  and  from  Maryland.  Eev.  of  1829,  p.  501.  A  new 
law  in  1833.    Rev.  Code,  di.  80,  §§  1-4. 

1790. — An  act  on  marriages.  lb.  p.  972,  contains  provi- 
sions as  to  servants'  marriages. 

1792. — A  new  Constitution.  Art.  I.  a  Bill  of  Eights — does 
not  contain  any  universal  attribution  of  rights,  or  declare  the 
natural  equality  of  all  men.  Art.  IV.  The  elective  franchise 
is  limited  to  white  free  men. 

1793. — An  act  to  punish  the  practice  of  kidnapping  free 
negroee  aiid  free  mulaUoes^  and  for  other  purposes.  lb.  p.  1098. 
Sec.  1.  Declares  punishment  by  whipping,  standing  in  the  pil- 
lory, with  the  ears  nailed  and  then  cut  off.  2.  Bail  required 
under  these  acts.  3,  4.  Of  granting  permits  to  export  slaves ; 
and  that  every  slave  otherwise  exported  shall  thereby  become 
free.* 

1795. — ^An  act  repealing  that  part  of  "  an  act  against  ad'ulr 
tery  and  fomicaiion^^  (1721)  which  makes  children  of  a  white 
woman,  by  a  negro  or  mulatto  father,  liable  to  servitude  for 
thirty-one  years,  reciting — "  whereas  it  is  unjust  and  inhuman 
to  punish  the  child  for  the  offence  of  the  parent."  Del.  Laws, 
p.  1201. 

1797. — An  act  concerning  negro  and  mulatto  slo/ves.  lb. 
p.  1321.  Sec.  1.  Slaves  shall  not  be  set  free  by  verbal  con- 
tracts. 2,  3.  How  manumissions  shall  be  executed  and  re- 
corded. 4.  Actions  on  agreement  to  manumit  must  be  founded 
on  a  writing.     5.  But  slaves  sliall  be  made  free  by  attempt  to 

*  Held  in  Allen  v.  negro  Sarah  (1838),  2  Harrington,  435,  not  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  4th  art.  sec.  2.  Per  ettriam,  16, 489 : — "  Similar 
laws  have  been  passed  in  seyeral  of  our  sister  States ;  which  laws  hsTe  been  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  and  receive,  incidentally,  tbe  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  •  The  property  in  slaves  is  not  an  abso- 
lute but  a  qualified  property.  It  is  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  services  of 
the  slave  during  his  life.  It  is  not  such  a  right  of  property  as  gives  the  power  of 
unlimited  control  over  the  slave.  The  slave  has  rights.  He  is  under  the  protee- 
tion  of  the  law,  and  it  was  for  his  protection,  as  wcU  as  for  subserving  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  that  the  law  of  1793  was  passed.  The  general  policy  of  that  law 
and  its  operation  and  influence  over  this  unfortunate  race  of  human  beings  have 
been  found  to  be  beneficial.^ 
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export,  as  proyided  hj  the  aboye-mentioned  acts ;  and  slaves 
may  be  still  emancipated  by  last  will.  6.  Security  to  be  given 
where  already  required  by  law.  7.  Appeals  allowed,  to  the 
highest  court,  in  suits  for  freedom.  8.  Slave,  for  attempting 
rape  on  a  white  woman,  on  trial  before  two  justices  and  six 
freeholders,  may  be  punished  by  whipping,  nailing  to  the  pil- 
lory, and  loss  of  ears.  9.  A  slave,  for  beating  another  slave  or 
a  free  negro,  shall  be  whipped  after  trial  before  two  justices. 
(See  new  criminal  code  of  1827.) 

1798. — ^A  law  about  sale  of  liquors  at  elections.  3  Del. 
L.  p.  7,  contains  provisions  regulating  slaves  and  free  negroes, 
at  the  places  of  holding  elections.  Incorporated  in  an  election 
law  of  1825.    Kev.  Code  of  1852,.  ch.  16,  §§  18-21. 

1799. — ^An  act  to  allow  free  black  persons  and  free  mulat- 
toes  in  certain  cases  to  give  testimony  in  courts  of  justice.  3. 
Del.  L.,  80.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  when  no  white  was 
present,  &c.,  the  testimony  of  blacks  may  be  received  ;  pro- 
visOy  but  not  in  charges  of  bastardy  against  a  white  man. 
Kev.  C.,c.  107,§4. 

1807. — An  act/or  the  better  regulation  of  free  negroes  and 
free  mulattoes.  4  Del.  L.,  p.  108.  Sec.  1.  Non-resident  free 
negroes  prohibited  coming  to  re^de  in  this  State ;  such  are  to 
be  warned  to  depart,  on  neglect  thereof,  to  be  arrested  and,  on 
conviction,  fined.  Proviso^  that  any  bringing  certain  testimo- 
nials of  their  being  free  and  of  good  character,  may  remai^.  2. 
How  to  be  warned.  3.  Who  non-resident  negroes.  This  act 
not  applicable  to  seafaring  persons.  (Rev.  C,  ch.  52.)  4-6. 
Free  negroes  convicted  of  larceny  may  be  sold  to  make  resti- 
tution ;  purchasers  having  liberty  again  to  sell,  making  assign- 
ment before  a  justice.  7.  Negroes  and  whites  proliibited  to  in- 
termarry, and  such  unions  declared  void.  8.  Penalty  on  minis- 
ter, &c.,  for  marrying.  (Rev.  C,  ch.  74.)  9.  Penalty  by  fine  -on 
white  woman  having  bastard  by  a  negro.  10.  Penalty  by 
fine  on  white  men  guilty  of  fornication  with  negroes ;  j/ro- 
visojih&t  no  negro's  evidence  be  received  on  such  cases. 

1808. — An  act  for  the  better  securing  of  jpersonal  liberty ^ 
4  Del.  L.  215,  relates  to  insolvent  debtors.    Sec.  7.  Declares 
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persons  convicted  at  the  Sessions,  and  nnable  to  pay  fines,  fees, 
&c.,  liay  be  disposed  of  by  the  Sheriff  as  servants  for  time. 
See  repealing  act  in  1889. 

1810. — An  act  concerning  negroes  and  mtUoMoes.  4  Del. 
L.,  337.  Sec.  1.  Negroes  manumitted  to  be  free  at  a  future 
period,  to  be  deemed,  in  the  meantime,  slaves.  2.  The  issue  of 
such  female  negro  shall  be  slaves,  the  males  until  25,  the  fe- 
males until  21  years.*  3,  4.  Applies  to  negroes  brought  in, 
who  have  been  so  manumitted  in  other  States.  5.  Penalty  by 
fine  for  attempting  to  export  such  negro  ;  the  negro  to  be  free. 
6.  For  absenting  themselves  such  negroes  may  be  punished  by 
an  extension  of  their  service.  7.  Such  negroes  and  their  issue 
to  be  registered,  and  certificates  issued.  Rev.  Code  of  1852, 
ch.  80,  §§7-12. 

1811. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  free  negroes 
or  mvlattoes  into  thih  State,  and  for  other  purposes.  4  Del. 
L.,  400.  Re-enacts  the  law  of  1807,  and  directs  that  for  non- 
payment of  fine  such  negroes  shall  be  sold  for  terms  of  years. 
6.  A  resident  negro  remaining  out  of  it  for  six  months  to  be 
deemed  a  non-resident.  Exception  as  to  sailors,  &c.  7.  Pen- 
alty on  hiring  a  non-resident  negro.  (Rev.  C,  ch.  52,  §§  1-3.)  A 
supplementary  law  of  1833,  t).  L.,  c.  276,  permits  negroes  re- 
maining, on  obtaining  a  license  from  a  judge.    .  An  act 

respecting  free  negroes,  &c.  4  Del.  L.,  408.  That  free  negroes 
convicted  of  larceny  may  be  sold. 

1816. — An  act  concerning  free  negroes,  free  mulattoeSj 
servants,  and  slaves.*  Rev.  of  1829,  p.  413,  relates  to  the 
apprehension  and  return  of  runaway  slaves.  Sec.  3-5.  Per- 
sons apprehended  as  such  are  to  be  taken  before  a  justice  of 

'  See  under  thia  act  Jones  v.  Wootten,  1  Harrington,  8S,  Opinion  of  Har- 
rington, J.,  as  describing  the  nature  of  slayery  in  this  State:  "It  is  true  that 
slarery  is  tolerated  by  oar  laws ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  kind  of 
property  in  slaves  is  precisely  like  every  other  species  of  property.  The  spirit  of  tiie 
age,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  and  personal  right,  as  held  in  this  conntry ,  are," 
Ac.  In  this  case  held,  that  before  this  act  the  issue  of  born  of  slaves  to  be  free 
at  a  future  time  were  slaves;  but  contra  in  Negro  Ann  Elliott  v.  Twilley,  5  Har- 
rington, 192. 

•  Davis  t).  Curry  (1810),  2  Bibb,  Ky.,  238.  Colored  person  brous^t  firom 
Delaware  is  presumed  to  be  a  slave,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  laws  of  Delaware 
since  the  Revolution  have  abolished  slavery. 
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the  peace,  and  committ>ed  by  him  for  cause.  Tlie  Sheriff 
forbidden  to  deliver  up  any  person  claimed  as  a  slave  without 
written  order  of  the  justice,  who  is  to  grant  it  only  on  reason- 
able proof.  7.  Against  harboring  the  slaves  of  others.  9.  A 
proviso  that  this  shall  not  affect  travelers,  &c.,  nor  affect  any 
sheriff,  gaoler,  or  other  person,  "  acting  under  the  authority  of 
a  judge,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress,*' of  1793,  for  fugitive  slaves.  (The  other  sections  are  not 
given  in  Rev.  of  1829.)    Eev.  0.  of  1852,  ch.  80,  §§  13-15. 

1819. — An  act  to  provide  indemnity  against  manumitting 
slaves.    Ibid,  p.  414.    Rev.  C,  ch.  80,  §  6. 

1886. — An  act  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor.  D.  L.  c. 
316  (Rev.  of  1829,  p.  291).  Sec.  1,  2,  provide  that  when  any 
person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  any  State  or  territory  shall 
escape  into  this  State,  the  owner,  &c.,  is  authorized  to  apply  to 
any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  or  any  burgess  of  a  borough  or 
town  corporate ;  and  the  judge,  &c.,  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive,  take  proof  of  the  claim  and  give 
a  certificate,  which  shall  be  warrant  for  removing  him.  4.  Pen- 
alty for  obstructing  the  claimant,  &c.  4.  Penalty  for  trans- 
porting slave  from  the  State  by  water ;  recoverable  by  the  owner. 
5.  Suspicious  colored  persons  may  be  arrested  as  runaways. 
(Rev.  c.  80.)    6.  On  duty  of  grand  juries.    (Repealed  by,  1835, 

L.  c.  326.)    .  D.  L.,  c.  362.    A  new  crimes  act ;  repeals 

many  earlier  laws  affecting  slaves  and  free  negroes.  Sec.  12. 
That  slaves  charged  with  crime  punishable  capitally,  are  to  be 
tried  as  freemen. 

1827. — An  act  concerning  apprentices  and  servants,  D.  L. 
c.  41.  Sec.  1,  that  no  white  person  shall  be  bound  as  a  servant. 

,  An  act  concerning  certain  crimes  and  offences  committed 

ly  slaves  and  for  the  security  of  slaves  properly  demea/ning 
themselves,  L,c.  50.  Rev.  of  1829,  pp.  149-156.  Sec.  1.  The  gen- 
eral criminal  code  of  1826,  for  crimes  punishable  with  death, 
made  applicable  to  slaves.  Other  sections  provide  for  punish- 
ment of  other  specified  offences  by  whipping  and  exportation  for 
sale ;  also  re-enactments  against  exporting  and  importing  slaves. 
11.  The  term  slaves  here  used,  includes  slaves  for  time,  as 
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under  the  law  of  1810.  12.  Eepealing  the  former  laws.  An 
additional  act  as  to  punishment  of  manslaughter  in  1829.  Bev. 
p.  156.  (There  seems  to  have  been  no  statutory  di8criminati<m 
of  the  crime  of  killing  a  slave.)  Eev.  Code  of  1852,  c.  80,  §§ 
25-35. 

1829. — An  act  authorizing  the  courts  to  grant  licenses 
in  proper  cases  for  exporting  and  importing  slaves.  L.  c.  144« 

1831. — A  new  Constitution*  witii  a  preamble  attributing 
rights  to  "  all  men  by  nature,"  and  that  "  for  the  due  exercise 
thereof  power  is  inherent  in  them,"  &c.  Art.  IV.  sec.  1  limits 
the  elective  franchise  to  whites. 

1832. — An  act  to  prevent  the  t^e  of  firearms  Jnf^ee  ne- 
groes^ &c.,  allows  certain  exceptions,  (by  1835,  p.  338,  licenses 
to  use  guns  may  be  given ;  prohibited  by  1843,  p.  552 ;  pun- 
ishment enacted  by  1861,  p.  537  ;)  provides  to  enforce  the  law 
of  1811  against  immigration ;  prohibits  meetings  of  blacks  after 
ten  o'clock ;  non-resident  blacks  may  not  preach.  See  Rev.  C*, 
c.  52. 

1333. — Suppl.  to  an  act  on  marriaj^e.  L.  c.  194.  license  on 
marriage  of  free  blacks  not  required,  but  certificate  of  freedom, 
and  in  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  servant  or  slave,  the  written 
consent  of  the  master.    Rev.  C.  p.  237. 

1839. — An  act  suppl.  to  the  criminal  code.  L.  c.  214,  gives 
discretion  to  courts  in  punishment  of  free  blacks  for  larceny,  and 
repeals  so  much  as  authorizes  the  sale  of  white  convicts. 

1841.'— In  L.  c.  363,  and  1843,  L.  c.  466,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  black  and  white  insolvents  in  their  liability  to 
imprisonment. 

1849. — ^An  act,  L.  c.  411,  declaring  it  unlawful  for  any  to 
remain  in  the  State  who  have  been  convicted  of  having  enticed 
slaves.  .  An  act  in  relation  to  idle  wnd  vagabond  free  ne- 
groes, L.  c.  412,  authorizes  their  being  hired  out  to  compulsory 

service  for  wages.    ,  c.  334.  Suppl.  to  law  of  1811,  recites 

that  numbers  of  resident  free  negroes  are  in  the  habit  of  leav- 

*  This  ConstitatioD  is  the  longest  and  most  minute  of  the  State  Constitutions. 

*  A  resolution  of  1841,  Feb.,  L.  p.  441,  condemns  the  action  of  the  GoTemor 
of  New  York  in  the  controversy  with  Virginia.   Ante,  pp.  10, 61. 
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ing  the  State  during  the  working  season,  who  return  within  the 
six  mouths  allowed  by  law,  and  in  destitution  ;  limits  to  sixty 
days  the  tioie  of  absence.    E.  C.  c.  52,  sec.  1. 

1861. — An  act  in  rdatian  to  free  negroes  and  slaves,  L.  c. 
59,  prohibits  emigration  (except  as  to  Maryland  and  certain 
coimties),  under  penalty  of  being  sold.  L.  1855,  c.  267,  declares 
fines  for  bringing  in  such,  prohibits  free  negroes  from  political 
meetings,  and  from  holding  camp-meetings.  R.  C.  c.  62,  §§ 
1,2. 

1862. — A  Revised  Code.*  Ch.  45,  52,  and  80,  contain  a  re- 
enactment  in  substance  of  the  laws  above  cited.  Ch.  97,  §§  30, 
31,  relate  to  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  over  offences 
of  slaves.  Ch.  80,  §§  20-24,  provide  for  suits  for  freedom  on  peti- 
tion and  giving  security  for  costs  by  next  friend,  to  be  tried  in 
the  Superior  Court  in  "  a  summary  way ;"  appeal  allowed  to 
the  highest  court;  the  master  maybe  required  to  give  security. 
Ch.  62,  §  12,  "  no  free  negro  or  free  mulatto  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections  or  of  being  elected  or  appoint- 
ed to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  or  give  evidence  against  any 
white  person,  except  as  is  provided  in  chapter  107,  or  to  enjoy 
any  other  rights  of  a  free  man,  other  than  to  hold  property  or 
to  obtain  redress  in  law  or  equity  for  any  injury  to  his  or  her 
person  or  propetty."  By  c.  107,  sec.  4,  they  are  competent 
witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  cases  of  bastardy  charged  on  a  white 
excepted,  when  no  competent  white  witness  appears  to  have 
been  present. 

1867,  c.  392,  amend,  c.  80  of  code,  increasing  liabilities  of 
railroads,  ifec,  transporting  slaves. 

§  555.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

1776,  Dec  17- — In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  the  franchises 
are  ascribed  to  "  all  freemen,"  but  sec.  19,  that  ",all  men  have 
a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences."    Dec.  18. 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  act  of  Delaware  empowering  the  Governor  to  surrender 
persons  claimed  as  fogitives  firom  justice  under  the  Ck>n8titutlon  of  the  United  States. 

vou  II. — 6. 
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Constitntion  adopted.*  By  sec.  7,  8,  9,  the  elective  franchige 
is  ascribed  to  all  adult  freemen,  with  certain  qualificatiotiB  in 
respect  to  domicil,  without  distinction  of  color.  (Changed  by 
Constitution  of  1835.)  Sec.  40.  "  That  every  foreigner  who 
conies  to  settle  in  this  State,  having  first  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  same,"  may  hold,  &c.,  land,  "and  after  one 
year's  residence  shall  be  deemed  a  free  citizen." 

1777,  c.  2,  sec.  12.  Declaring  that  Indians,  negroes,  &c., 
sliall  be  incapable  to  witness,  except  in  suits  against  each  other, 
and  in  prosecutions  of  colored  persons.  Amended  by  a  law  of 
1821.    Extant  in  Eev.  St.  (of  1837),  c.  Ill,  §  50;  and  Rev. 

Code  (of  1854),  c.  107,  §  71.'    \  c.  6.  An  act  to  prevent 

dameatic  ineurrections^  and  for  other  purpoees^  recites, 
"  Whereas  the  evil  and  pernicious  practice  of  freeing  slaves 
in  this  State  ought,  at  this  alarming  and  critical  time,  to  be 
guarded  against  by  every  friend  and  well-wisher  to  his  coun- 
try," prohibits  manumission,  except  as  by  previous  statute 
allowed  (1741,  c.  24,  §  56),  and  prohibits  slaves  hiring  them- 
selves out.  Additional  are  1779,  c.  12;  1788,  c.  20.  See 
Iredell's  Law  of  N.  C.  ed.  1791.  The  existing  law  dates  from 
1830. 

1778,  c.  133.  Declares  "  that  all  such  parts  of  the  common 
law  as  were  heretofore  in  force  and  use  in  this  State,  or  so  much 
of  the  said  common  law  as  is  not  destructive  of,  or  repugnant 
to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this 
State  and  the  form  of  government  therein  established,  and 
which  has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  whole  or  in 

*  "  By  a  Confess  of  the  repreaentatiyes  of  the  freemen  of  the  State  of  IITorth 
Carolina,  assembled  at  Halifax,  &q.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Constitution 
or  form  of  goyemment  for  the  said  State."  This  Congress  also  performed  the 
functions  of  an  ordinary  Legislature.  Key.  St.  Pref.  x.  State  v.  Manud,  4  Bey. 
<&  Bat  26.  Qaston,  J. : — "  It  is  a  matter  of  uniyersal  notoriety  that  under  it  [the 
first  Constitution  of  North  Carolina]  free  persons,  without  regard  to  color,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  franchise,  until  it  was  taken  from  freemen  of  color  a  few  years  since 
by  our  amended  Constitution."  Ibid.  p.  26,  that  free  negroes  and  free  persons  of 
color  are  entitled,  as  citizens,  to  the  protection  of  sec.  10  of  the  Bill  of  ]IEugfatB,and 
sec.  39  of  the  Constitntion.    But  see  pott,  the  laws  of  1831  and  1840. 

*  State  V.  Samuel,  a  slaye  (1886),  2  Dey.  &  Batt.  177:— The  marriage  of  slayes, 
"  consisting  of  cohabitation  merely,  by  the  permission  of  the  owners,"  does  not 
constitute  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  so  as  to  attach  to  them  the  priyileges 
and  disabilities  Incident  to  that  relation  b^  the  common  law.  Hence  a  slaye's 
wife  may  glye  eyidence  against  him,  eyen  m  a  capital  case. 
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part,  not  abrogated,  repealed,  or  become  obsolete,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  in  full  force  in  this  State."  E.  S.  and  E.  C.  c.  22. 

1779,  c.  5.  For  seizure  and  sale  of  cattle,  &c.,  owned  by 
slaves,    Iredell,  p.  378 ;  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  25,  but  not  in  R.  C.  of 

1854.      ,  c.  7.  Patrol  law,  increasing  powers  given  by 

1753,  c.  6.    Iredell,  p.  388 ;  R.  S.  c.  86,  §  3 ;  R.  0.  c.  83,  §  3. 

,  c.  11.  Declares  death  the  penalty  for  stealing  slaves 

or  free  negroes,  or  for  inducing  slaves  to  run  away.  Iredell, 
p.  370.    Existing  in  R.  S.  and  R.  C.  c.  34,  §§  10,  12. 

1783,  c.  14.  Providing  for  summary  trial  and  punishment 
of  slaves  for  minor  offences,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Iredell, 
p.  460.  By  1842,  c.  3,  appeal  to  superior  court  is  allowed. 
R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  41,  42 ;  R.  C.  c.  107,  §§  32,  33.» 

1786. — An  act  to  impose  a  duty  on  aU  slaves  brought  into 
this  State^  by  land  or  water.  Sec.  1,  in  Potter's  Dig.  c.  249, 
imposes  penalty  to  secure  the  return  of  slaves  brought  from 
States  which  might  have  passed  laws  for  emancipation.  (Other 
provisions  superseded  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.)    Extant  in  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  9 ;  R.  C.  c.  107,  §  7. 

1787. — An  act  to  prevent  thefts  and  robberies  by  slaves  j  &c. 
Iredell,  p.  609.  Forbids  slaves,  &c.,  on  vessels  after  sunset. 
R.  S.  c.  34,  §  76 ;  R.  C.  c.  34,  §  93.  .  Against  entertain- 
ment of  slaves  by  free  negroes.    R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  81 ;  R.  C.  c.  107, 

§  64.    .  Against  marriage  of  free  negro  with  slave,  without 

consent  of  the  master.  Such  marriages  absolutely  forbidden 
by  act  of  1830,  c.  4,  §  3.  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  61;  R.  C.  c.  107, 
§77. 

1788,  c.  7.  Amending  previous  acts  against  dealing  with 
slaves.  Iredell,  p.  633,  with  later  acts  existing  in  R.  S.  c.  34, 
§§  75,  77 ;  R.  C.  c.  34,  §§  83-92. 

1791,  c.  4.  On  the  same  matter,  also  declares  killing  a 
slave,  if  malicious,  to  be  murder.  (By  1801,  c.  21,  clergy  is 
tiAen  away.)  Penalty  for  enticing  slaves  to  abscond.  See 
E.  S.  c.  34,  §  73 ;  R.  C,  c.  84, ):  81.  Punishment  of  slaves  for 
forging  passes.    R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  21 ;  R.  C.  c.  107,  §  31. 

'  State  V.  Bin,  13  Iredell,  873,  aa  to  what  may  be  an  offence  in  a  slaye. 
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1793|  c.  6.  An  act  to  extend  the  trial  hyjury  to  slaves^  with 
an  act  of  1794,  c.  10,  see  Martin's  Dig.  ed.  1804.  By  1807,  c. 
719,  they  are  to  be  tried  for  capital  crimes  in  county  court 
1816,  c.  912 ;  1825,  c.  129  ;  for  felonies,  &c.,  they  shall  be  tried 
as  freemen  are.  Extant  in  R.  S,  c.  Ill,  §§  42-49,  combining 
later  acts,  and  in  R.  C.  c,  107,  g  34,  declaring  that  for  felonies, 
&c.,  they  shall  be  tried  as  freemen  are,  the  jury  to  consist  of 
slave-owners.* 

1794,  c.  2,  An  act  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of 
slaves  a/nd  indented  servants  of  color  into  this  State.  Martin's 
Dig.  Prohibits,  with  exception  in  case  of  owners  coming  to 
reside,  or  of  citizens  inheriting  slaves  held  in  other  States, 

,  c.  4.  Recites  the  mischiefs  from  slaves  hiring  out  to 

them  their  time  and  prohibits  it;  additional  is  1802,  c.  15. 
(See  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  31-33.  R.  0.  c.  107,  §  28.')  The  first 
of  these  acts,  sec.  4,  5,  and  the  second,  sec.  2,  with  the  act  of 
1816,  c.  16,  sec.  3,  relate  to  assemblies  of  slaves,  the  authority 
of  patrols :  extant  in  R.  S.  c.  86,  §§  3,  33,  R.  C.  c.  83,  §§  3, 
30.' 

1796,  c.  16.  An  act  to  prevent  any  person  who  may  emi- 
grate from  a/ny  of  the  West  Indies  or  Bahama  Isla/nds^  or  the 
French^  Dutohy  or  Spanish  settlements  on  the  sotUhem  coast  of 
America^  from,  bringing  slaves  into  this  State^  and  also  for 
imposing  certain  restrictions  on  free  persons  of  color  who  may 
hereafter  come  into  this  State.  Martin's  Dig.  Forbids  bring- 
ing negroes,  as  above,  older  than  fifteen  years.  Free  negroes 
are  to  give  securities  for  behavior.  Militia  to  be  called  out 
when  any  negroes  may  collect  in  arras.  An  act  of  1796,  c.  16, 
allows  slaves  to  be  brought  in  who  may  belong  to  residents  near 
the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  boundaries. 

'  The  State  v.  Charity  (1830),  2  Deyereux,  646.  On  an  indictment  against  a 
slave  for  a  capital  offence,  the  master  cannot  be  compelled  to  tealSfy ;  and  if  the 
master  waives  his  privUege,  has  not  the  slave  a  ri^ht  to  object  to  crvidence  of  eon- 
fessions  made  by  the  master — Qucere  f  See  the  opmions  in  this  ease  as  iUnstratlDg 
the  effect  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  on  the  moral  responsibility 
of  each. 

•  State  V.  demons,  8  Dev.  472.    State  v.  Clarissa,  6  Iredell,  221. 

*  As  to  discretion  allowed  to  patrols  see  State  v.  O'Neal,  1  Hawks,  418.  As  to 
what  is  aUowableon  festive  occasions,  see  State  v.  Boyce,  10  IredeU,  586;  Mat- 
thew's case,  2  Dev.  <&  Bat.  424. 
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1796. — ^A  new  act  against  emancipation  of  Blares.  Potter 
and  Yancey's  Dig.  c.  453  (ed.  1821).  The  existing  law  begins 
with  1830,  c.  9. 

1798|  c.  13.  An  act  to  compel  owners  of  infirm  slaves  to 
support  them.  Extant  in  K.  S.  c.  89,  §§  19-23.  K.  C.  c.  86, 
§§15-19. 

1801,  c.  20.  Requiring  owners  who  are  permitted  to 
emancipate  slaves  to  give  security  against  their  becoming  a 
charge.    Martin's  Dig.  Superseded  by  the  law  of  1830,  c.  9. 

1802,  c.  17.  An  act  to  prevent  conspiracies  and  insurrec- 
tions among  the  slaves.  Martin's  Dig.  Potter  &  Yancey's, 
c.  618.  Existing  in  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  35,  40,  53 ;  R.  C.  c.  107, 
§§36-41. 

1812,  c.  828.  Negroes,  &c.,  not  to  be  mustered  in  militia, 
except  as  musicians.  Re-enacted  1823,  c.  1219.  R.  S.  c.  73, 
§  5 ;  R.  C.  c.  70,  §  5.  ,  c.  859.  Negro  slaves  not  per- 
mitted to  act  as  pilots,  R.  S.  c.  88,  §44;  the  owner  liable  to 
forfeit  the  value  of  such  slave,  R.  0.  c.  85,  §  39. 

1816,  c.  910.  Slaves  imported  from  foreign  countries  con- 
trary to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1807,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State.    R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  1-8.    R.  C.  c.  107,  §§  1-6. 

,  c.  912.  An  act  for  the  more  speedy  trial   of  slaves, 

amended  as  to  cases  of  conspiracy,  &c.,  by  1831,  c.  30.  Gover- 
nor to  issue  special  commissions.  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  53-56.  R. 
Co.  107,  §41. 

1817,  c.  949.  That  "the  offence  of  killing  a  slave  shall  be 
homicide  and  shall  partake  of  the  same  degree  of  guilt,  when 
accompanied  with  the  like  circumstances,  that  homicide  does 
at  common  law.*    R.  S.  &  R.  C.  c.  34,  9. 

1818,  c.  981.  Authorizes  the  sale  of  negroes  taken  up  as 
runaways  and  not  claimed.  Existing  in  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §16. 
R.  C.  107,  c.  19. 

1821,  c.  2180 ;  also  1830,  c.  8.  Acts  against  harboring 
slaves.    Existing  in  R.  S.  c.  34,  §  73.    R.  C.  c.  34,  §  81. 

*  State  V.  Tackett,  1  Hawke.  210 : — "  It  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  slavery 
that  the  relation  between  a  white  and  a  slave  is  diflferent  from  that  between  free 
persons,  and  therefore  many  acts  will  extenuate  the  homicide  of  a  slave  which 
would  not  constitute  a  legal  provocation  if  done  by  a  white  person." 
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1822,  c.  1129,  §8.  A  revenue  law  imposing  a  tkz  on 
slavefl  brought  into  the  State  for  sale  from  other  States.  Exist- 
ing in  E.  S.  c.  102,  §  16,  but  not  in  E.  0.  See  the  act  of  1794. 
There  seems  to  be  no  existing  law  against  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  other  States. 

1823|  c.  1229.  And  act  declaring  that  rape  committed  by 
a  black  on  a  white  shall  be  punished  with  death.  E.  S.  c.  Ill, 
§78.    E.  C.C.  i07,§44. 

1826,  c.  18,  and  1828,  c.  82,  against  trading  with  slaves ; 
extant  in  E.  S.  c.  84,  §§  75-78.  E.  0.  c.  34,  §§  84-89.  Also 
against  slaves  or  free  negroes  and  slaves  trading  together  in 
articles  which  slaves  maj  not  sell  to  whites.  E.  S.  c.  Ill, 
§§82-84.  1830,  c.  7,  and  1831,  c.  28,  to  prevent  free  negroes 
peddling  beyond  their  county  without  license.  E.  S.  c  111,  * 
§85.    E.  C.  c.  107,§65. 

1826,  c.  21, 1830,  c.  14,  1831,  c.  13.  Acts  forbidding  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes,  and  providing  remedies.  Extant 
in  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  66, 75, 76,  86-89 ;  E.  C.  107,  §§  54-58,  75- 
77.  Free  negroes  immigrating  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $500 
unless  they  remove,  and  in  default  may  be  hired  out  for  pay- 
ment, and  are  liable  to  repeated  indictments  until  they  re- 
move. Eesident  free  negro  having  voluntarily  been  absent 
ninety  days  is  liable  to  the  same  penalties.  Th^  law  does  not 
apply  to  negroes  on  vessels  or  with  travelers.  ^^  All  free  mu- 
lattoes  descended  from  negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may 
have  been  a  white  person,  shall  be  deemed  free  negroes,  and 
persons  of  mixed  blood."  * 

1830,  c.  4.  Declares  the  marriage  of  free  negro  with  a 
white  to  be  void.  This  was  omitted  in  E.  S.  Ee-enacted  1888, 
c.  24.    E.  C.  c.  68,  §7.     (See  State  v.  Hooper,  6  Iredell, 

201.)    ,  c.  5.  An  act  to  prevent  the  circulatian  of  ^Uiaus 

publications^  &c.,  makes  it  a  felony  to  incite  insurrection 
among  slaves,  or  circulate  writings  having  that  tendency.  E 
S.  c.  34,  §17, 18.    E.  C.  c.  34,  §16,  17.    ,  c.  6.  An  act 

'  The  Coiistitiition  of  1835,  Art.  I.  sec.  iii.  8,  declares  that  sach  peraona  ahall 
not  have  the  right  of  voting. 
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to  prevent  all  j^ersone  from  teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write  ; 
the  use  of  figures  excepted.  Kecites  that  such  teaching  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  dissatisfaction  in  their  minds  and  produce 
insurrection,  &c. ;  forbids  teaching  or  giving  books.    Extant 

in  R.  S  .c.  34,  §  74 ;  c.  Ill,  §  27.    R.  0.  c.  34,  §  82.    ,  c. 

9.  An  act  restricting  emancipation.  Extant  in  E.  8.,  c.  Ill, 
§§57-64.  R.C.C.  107,  §§45-53.  Emancipation  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Superior  Courts ;  bond  being  given,  by  the  owner  or 
executors  of  an  emancipating  testator,  that  the  slave  shall 
quit  the  State  within  ninety  days.  K  emancipated  for  meri- 
torious services,  may  remain  in  the  State  on  security  having 
been  given.  In  other  cases  must  leave  the  State  or  be  sold  as  a 

slave.*    ,  c.  10.  An  act  to  prevent  gaming  with  slaves. 

R.  8.  c.  Ill,  §§  29,  79,  80.  R.  G.  c.  107,  §§  62,  63.  The  act 
applies  to  free  negroes.  By  1850,  c.  186,  whites  are  likewise 
prohibited.    R.  0.  c.  24,  §116. 

1830,  c.  16.  New  powers  given  to  piatrol,  to  arrest  and 
punish  negroes.  R.  8.  c.  86,  §  3.  Another  act,  1848,  c.  73. 
Extant  in  R.  C.  c.  83,  §3. 

1830,  c.  30.  An  act  to  amend  the  quarantine  laws,  enacts 
that  vessels  having  free  negroes  on  board  from  other  States  are 
subject  to  thirty  days'  quarantine ;  nor  may  any  negro  go  on 

board  such  vessel.    ,  c.  156.  An  act  to  prevent  slaves  from 

attending  muster  on  election  grounds  in  certain  counties. 
These  last  two  acts  do  not  appear  in  the  revisions. 

1831,  c.  4.  Regulating  free  negroes,  &c. ;  prohibits  preach- 
ing, &c.,  by  such ;  and  slaves  keeping  house,  or  going  at  large 
as  freemen.'    R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§31,  32.    R.    C.  c.  107,   §28. 

,  c.  13.  For  collecting  fines  of  free  negroes ;  authorizes 

them  being  sold  for  time.'  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  86-88.  R.  C.  c. 
107,  §75. 

*  RemoYing  from  the  State  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  emancipation. 
Alvany  v,  Powell,  1  Jones  Eq.,  85. 

*  State  V,  Clariesa,  6  Ired.  221.     State  v.  Kat,  18  Ired.  154. 

'  In  The  State  v.  Manuel,  4  Dev.  A  Bat.  28,  this  proyision  is  held  not  to 
violate  any  clause  in  the  State  Bill  of  Rights,  though  it  is  also  held  that  such 
Bill  appUes  to  all  free  persons,  and  that  all  such  are  citizens  in  the  sense  of  the 
State  Constitution,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  word  citizens  is  not  dependent  on 
political  citizenship.  Judge  Gaston,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said : — 
"  According  to  the  laws  of  this  State  all  human  beings  within  it,  who  are  not 
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1832,  c.  9.  An  act  making  punishable  with  death  the 
offence  of  carrying  away,  or  concealing  for  that  end,  any 
slave,  "  with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
slavfe  to  escape  out  of  the  State  from  the  service  of  his 
owner,"  '  &c.    R  S.  ife  R.  0.  c.  34,  §  11. 

1835. — A  new  Constitution,  and  an  amendment  in  1835 
extending  the  franchise,  still  lijuaits  it  to  free  white  men. 

1838,  c.  24  declares  void  all  future  marriages  "  between  a 
white  person  and  a  free  negro,  or  free  person  of  color  to  -the 
third  generation."    E.  C.  c.  68,  §  7.* 

1840,  c.  30.  An  act  forbidding  free  negroes  to  wear  or  keep 
guns,  bowie  knives,  &c.,  without  having  obtained  licenses.* 

The  Eevised  Statutes  above  cited  are  of  1833, 1834.  The 
penal  laws  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  c.  34.  .  The  other 
regulations  in  c.  Ill,  entitled  Slaves  and  free  persons  of 

slayes,  fall  within  one  of  two  classes.  Whatever  distinctions  may  have  existed 
in  the  Roman  laws  between  citixens  and  free  inhabitants,  they  are  unknown  to 
our  institutions.  Before  our  ReTolution,  all  free  persons  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Qreat  Britain,  whatever  their  color  or  complexion,  were  native-born 
British  subjects — those  bom  out  of  his  alle^ance  were  aliens.  Slavery  did  not 
exist  in  England,  but  it  did  in  the  British  colonies.  Slaves  were  not,  in  leg^  par- 
lance, persons,  but  property.  The  moment  the  incapacity,  the  disqualification  of 
slavery,  was  removed,  they  became  persons,  and  were  then  either  British  subjeoti 
or  not  British  subjects,  according  as  they  were  or  were  not  born  within  the  al- 
legiance of  the  British  king.  Upon  the  Revolution  no  other  change  took  place  in 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  than  was  consequent  on  the  transition  from  a  colony 
dependent  on  a  European  king  to  a  free  and  sovereign  State.  Slaves  remained  slaves. 
BntLsh  subjects  in  North  Carolina  became  North  Carolina  freemen.  Foreigners, 
until  made  members  of  the  State,  remained  aliens.  Slaves  manumitted  here  be- 
came freemen,  and,  therefore,  if  bom  within  North  Carolina,  are  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  and  aU  free  persons  bom  within  the  State  are  bom  citizens  of  the  State. 
•  «  «  fpiie  ConsUtution  extended  the  elective  franchise  to  every  freeman  who 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  paid  a  public  tax ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
universal  notoriety,  that  under  it  free  persons,  without  regard  to  color,  daimed 
and  exercised  the  franchise,  until  it  was  taken  from  free  men  of  color  a  few  years 
since  by  our  amended  Constitution." 

'  Gober  v,  Oober,  2  Hayw.  170: — Negro  presumptively  a  slave;  aliter  as  to 
mulatto. 

'  State  V,  Watters,  3  Ired.  456 : — "  A  *  person  of  color  *  is  one  descended  from 
negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation  inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  in  each 
generation  may  have  been  white." 

'  State  V.  Newsom  (1844^,  held,  not  unconstitutional  in  5  Ire.  260.  Ptr  euriam, 
,'  We  must  therefore  regard  it  as  a  principle,  settled  by  the  highest  authority,  the 
organic  law  of  the  country,  that  the  free  people  of  color  cannot  be  considered  as 
citizens  in  the  largest  aense  of  the  term,  or  if  they  are,  they  occupy  such  a  position 
in  society  as  justifies  the  legislature  in  adopting  a  course  of  policy  in  its  acts  pecn- 
liar  to  them ;  so  that  they  ao  not  violate  those  great  principles  of  justice  which 
ought  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  laws."  State  v.  Manuel  is  referred  to  as  authority. 
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cdor.  In  Ibis  work  the  date  and  numbers  of  the  acts  from 
whid)  the  reFiaion  is  compiled  are  noted  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  Bevised  Gode  of  1854  is  a  more  condensed  code,  but 
with  the  same  arrangement,  it  contains  marginal  references  to 
the  similar  provisions  in  the  B.  S.,  with  dates  of  the  late  en- 
actments.* 

1840|  c.  58.    Forbids,  under  penally,  the  carrying  slaves 
on  ships,  railroads,  coaches,  &e.    R  S.  c.  107,  §  78. 

1868,  c.  30.     An  act  providing  for  the  hiring  out  of  free 

n^roes  in  discharge  of  fines.    ,  c.  31.    Against  sale  of 

spirits  by  and  to  free  negroes. 

^  §  556.  Lbgibiatiok  of  ths  State  of  Tenkesseb. 
The  territory  occupied  by  the  present  State  of  Tennessee 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
until  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1790.'  Tlie  law  of  North 
Carolina  continued  to  be  the  law  of  Tennessee  and  the  statutes 
of  the  older  State,  prior  to  the  date  of  cession,  which  have  been 
already  cited,  appear  in  the  Tennessee  Digests.  The  only 
enactment  passed  before  the  admission  of  the  State  which  re- 
lates to  negroes,  ifec,  is  1794,  c.  1,  sec.  32,  that  negroes  and  per- 

'  An  act  of  1810  (B.  S.  4  R.  C.  c.  S6,  g  5),  proTides  for  arrest  of  perBons 
dtarsed  with  crime  in  other  States,  that  they  may  await  a  demand  as  provided  by 
tet  cl  Coogrws,  hoi  no  provision  appears  giving  special  authority  to  the  Executi va 
todeHyernp. 

*  In  tii6  act  of  cession  by  North  Carolina  of  the  territory  indnded  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  Feb.  25,  1790,18  a  proyision  that  "the  laws  in' force  and  in  nse  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  at  the  time,  shall  be  and  continue  in  full  force  within 
the  territory  hereby  ceded  until  the  same  shall  be  repealed  or  otherwise  altered 
by  the  leeialatiTe  authority  of  the  said  terriU>ry.''  And  also,  "  That  no  regula- 
tions made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate  slayes."  Tha 
cession  was  accepted  by  Congress  April  2,  1790.  L  Stat  XT.  S.  106.  2  B.  4  D. 
86-S9. 

The  Act  of  Congress  May  26,  1790,  an  act  for  the  goyemment  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  south  of  the  River  Ohio.  I.  Stat  U.  S.  123  ;  2  B.  <fc  D.  104. 
Sec  1.  Provide  that  the  Territory,  "  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government, 
ihall  be  one  District,  the  inhabitants  of  which  shall  enjoy  all  privileges,  benefits, 
uid  advantages  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  of  the  late  Congress  for  the  government 
of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  norUiwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  said  Territory  shall  be  similar  to  that  which  is  now  exercised 
m  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  except  so  far  as  it  is  otherwise  provided 
in  the  conditions  expressed  in  an  act  of  Confipress  of  the  present  session,  entitled 
'An  act  to  accept  a  cession  of  the  claims  of  Uie  State  of  North  Carolina  to  a  oer- 
tsin  District  of  Western  Territory/  " 
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sons  of  mixed  blood  to  the  third  generation,  thongh  one  ances- 
tor in  each  generation  may  have  been  a  white,  shall  be  exclnded 
from  being  witnesses  except  against  others  of  the  same  class, 
and  that  no  one  of  mixed  blood  in  any  degree  whatever,  having 
been  emancipated,  shall  be  witness  against  a  white  during 
twelve  months  after  emancipation.  Meigs  and  Cooper's  Code 
of  1858,  §§  3808,  3809. 

1796.— Constitution  of  the  State,'  adopted  Feb.  6.  In  the 
declaration  of  rights,  only  the  right  of  worship  is  attributed 
to  all  men  as  natural  and  inalienable.  It  is  declared  that  "no 
freeman  shall  be  taken,"  &c.,  and,  in  sec.  26,  that  "the free- 
men of  tliis  State  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  their 
common  defence."  Art.  IV.  sec.l,  declares  that  "  every  free- 
man"* of  full  age,  resident,  i&c,  may  vote.  This  Constitution 
continued  until  1836. 

1799,  c.  5.  Directs  the  seizure  and  sale  of  stock  belonging 

to  slaves.  ,  c.  7.  Gives  power  to  patrols  to  arrest  slaves  and 

search  for  arms.    ,  c.  9.  Declares  that  the  willful  killing  a 

slave  with  malice  aforethought  shallbe  deemed  murder  as  if  the 
person  killed  had  been  free ;  proviso^  "  this  act  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended to  any  person  killing  any  slave  in  the  act  of  resistance 
to  his  lawful  owner  or  master,  or  any  slave  dying  under  moder- 
ate correction."    M.  &  C.  §§  2649-2652."    ,  c.  28.  An  act 

to  prevent  harboring  or  trading  with  slaves,  M.  &  O.  §§  2669- 
2675 ;  and  provides  punishment  for  carrying  a  forged  pass. 
M.  &  C.  §§  2614,  2658. 

1801,  c.  27.  An  act  requiring  owners  who  desire  to  eman- 
cipate slaves  to  apply  to  the  county  court  for  leave  and  to  give 
security.    See  act  of  1831. 

1803,'  c.  13.  Forbids,  under  penalty,  uttering,  in  the  pres- 

*  Act  of  Congress  June  1, 1796,  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  into 
the  Union,  extends  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  said  State.  L  SUt  U.  S.  491 ; 
2B.  <feD.  667. 

'  Held  not  to  extend  to  free  negroes,  Ac.,  bat  only  to  citizens  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  4,  sec.  2,  State  v.  Clubome,  1 
Meigs,  340. 

*  An  act  of  1 826,  c.  23,  sec.  2,  declares  it  murder  "  unlawfully  to  kill  any  reason* 
able  creature  in  bein^  and  under  the  peace  of  the  State,  with  malicei'*  dc  Car.  d 
Nich.  316;  M.  «fc  C.  §4697. 
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ence  of  slavee,  words  of  inflammatory  character  respecting 
emancipation  or  encouraging  rebellion;  also,  trading  with 
them  and  allowing  them  to  assemble.    See  1836,  c.  44,  sec.  8. 

1806|  c.  32,  and  1807,  c.  100,  require  free  negroes  to  be 
restored.  M.  &  0.  §  2714.  If  found  wandering  about 
without  certificate  they  may  be  committed ;  may  be  fined  for 
companying  with  slaves.  M.  &  C.  §  273f.  By  the  same  acts 
the  ordinary  police  powers  are  given  to  patrols,  and  justi- 
ces are  authorized  to  punish  slaves  by  whipping.  M.  &  C. 
§  2565,  &e. 

1812,  c.  88.  An  ad  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  ihtB  SUsUfor  the  term  of  Jive  years.  2  Scott's  Dig.  101. 
An  amending  act  is  c.  66  of  1815.  The  act  of  1826,  c.  22,  is  a 
perpetual  act.  Persons  coming  as  settlers  or  residents  who  had 
acquired  slaves  by  devise,  marriage,  or  purchase,  for  their  own 
use,  were  not  prohibited  from  bringing  them.  Convicts  could 
not  be  brought  in.  Penalty  for  bringing  such,  or  any  free 
colored  person,  to  sell  as  slaves.    Sep.  by  1856,  c.  64. 

1813|  c.  56.  Makes  it  an  indictable  offence  to  beat  or  wan- 
tonly abuse  the  slave  of  another.   M.  &  C.  §  2652.   c.  136. 

Forbids  selling  liquor  to  slaves,  M.  &  C.  §§  2676-2680;  or 
slaves  selling  articles  not  of  their  own  manufacture,  without 
permit.  M.  &  C.  §  2616.  By  c.  57,  of  1835,  they  cannot  be 
permitted  to  retail  spirits,  and  forbids  the  sale  by  free  ne- 
groes. 

1816,  c.  138,  and  1819,  c.  35.  Amending  c.  24  of  1741,  for 
trial  of  offences  of  slaves,  not  capitally  punished,  requires  three 
justices  and  a  jury.  A  single  justice,  by  a  later  law.  M.  & 
C.  §  2630.  The  jury,  in  slave  cases,  to  be  composed  of  slave- 
owners. Murder,  arson,  burglary,  rape,  and  robbery  commit- 
ted by  slaves  are  declared  capital.  By  1825,  c.  24.  On  the 
trial  of  slaves  the  owner  may  appear  and  defehd.  M.  &  C. 
§  2684.  1847,  c.  50.  Allows  appeal  from  justice's  decision  to 
the  circuit  court.    M.  &  C.  §  2641. 

'  The  expressioii,  "  sUyes  or  other  personal  property,"  !■  used  in  act  of  1805, 
c  16,  8  2.  Act  of  1827,  c.  61,  directs  that  the^  shall  not  be  sold  by  executors  witb- 
oot  order  of  court  By  c.  156,  of  1837,  the  circuit  courts  may  decree  a  diyisioB 
of  slaTes  or  other  personal  property. 
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1817,  c.  103.  In  suits  for  freedom  the  owner  shall  give 
bond  to  produce  the  plaintiflF;  provided^  a  probability  of  free- 
dom is  raised  by  affidavit  or  otherwise.  M.  &  C.  §§  3770, 
3771. 

1822,  c.  19.  Forbidding  and  declaring  void  marriages 
between  white  persons  and  colored.    M.  &  C.  §§  4924-4927. 

1823,  c.  57.  Fcwrbids,  under  penalty,  the  allowing  slaves 
to  hire  their  time.    M.  &  C.  §§  2685-2686. 

1825,  c.  79.  Authorizes  the  sale  of  negroes  who  for  twelve 
months  have  been  imprisoned  as  runaways.  M.  &  C.  §  2588. 
Sec.  3.  Authorizes  free  persons  of  color  immigrating  to  the 
State,  to  have  their  free  papers  registered  in  the  courts.  M. 
&  C.  §2719.  1843,  c.  129.  Permits  employment  of  negroes 
arrested  as  runaways,  in  the  improvement  of  cities  or  towns. 
1852,  c.  97.  An  act  to  prevent  abuses  in  taking  up  slaves  as 
runaways.    M.  &  C.  §§  2581-2598. 

1829,  c.  21.  On  crimes.  By  sec.  21,  22,  stealing  or  selling 
a  free  person  of  color  for  a  slave,  and  stealing  a  slave,  is 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years.    M.  &  C.  §§  4621-4625. 

1831,  c.  102.  Forbids  free  persons  of  color  to  immigrate 
under  penalty  of  fine  for  remaining,  and  imprisonment  in  de- 
fault. M.  &  C.  §§2725-2727.*  An  act  of  1842,  c.  191,  allows 
such  immigration  under  certain  conditions.  An  act  of  1846, 
c.  184,  allows  free  negroes  who  marry  slaves,  held  in  the  State, 
to  settle  therein.  M.  &  C.  §  2712.  This  act  of  1831  also 
prohibits  emancipation  except  on  bond  being  given  to  remove 
the  emancipated  out  of  the  Sute.  M.  &  C.  §§  2692-2709.  Ch. 
81  of  1833  excepts  from  this  those  slaves  who  had  already 
"  contracted  for  their  freedom,"  but  the  act  of  1831  is  affirmed 
by  1849,  c.  107.' 

>  The  State  v.  CUibome  (1838),  1  Meigs,  881  -.—whether  this  was  c<Mitranr  to 
Art  4,  sec.  2,  of  Const  U.  S. ;  Green  J. : — "  The  citizens  here  spoken  of  are  those 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immnnities  of  citizens.  But  free  negroes,  by 
whatever  appellation  we  may  call  them,  were  never  in  any  of  the  States  entitled 
to  all,"  <fec.,  dtc. 

*  See  Fisher  v,  Dabbs  (1884),  6  Yerger  119,  on  the  l^story  and  poU<n^  of  the 
State  legislaUon  concerning  emancipation.  Jacob  v.  Sharp  (1888),  1  Meigs,  118, 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  freedom  in  construing  testamentary  devise. 
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183 1|  c.  103.  Amending  the  existing  slave  laws,  declares 
new  penalti^  on  slaves  assembling;  forbids  their  being 
allowed  to  administer  medicines ;  increases  the  discretion  of 
the  conrts  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  &c.  M.  &  C  §  2638.  Allows 
the  killing  of  ringleaders  resisting  arrest  (M.  &  C.  §  2627) ; 
with  oQiw  enactments  more  efficiently  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, &c. 

1838,  c.  S;  1835,  c.  62.  Declare  penalties  on  stage  or 
steamboat  owners  for  receiving  slaves  in  stages  or  boats. 

M.  &  0.   §§  2653-266T.     ,  c.  75.  Declares  death  the 

penalty  for  attempt  to  rape  by  a  negro  on  a  white.  M.  &  C. 
§§2625,2725. 

1834. — An  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  altering  the 
language  of  sec.  26  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  to  read,  "  The  free 
iohtte  men  of  this  State  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms," 
&c,  and  Art.  IV.  sec.  1,  that  "  every  free  white  man"  of  full 
age,  resident,  &c.,  may  vote.  "  Provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  disqualified  from  voting  in  any  election,  on  account  of  color, 
who  is  now  by  the  laws  of  this  State  a  competent  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  All  freemen  of  color 
shall  be  exempt  from  military  duty  in  time  of  peace,  and  also 
from  paying  a  free  poll  tax."* 

1836,  c.  19.  Gives  the  Circuit  Courts  exclusive  jurisdiction 
oyer  slaves  in  capital  cases  and  amends  mode  of  trial.    Am. 

1853,  c.  88.    M.  &  C.  §§2629-2645.    ,  c.  44.  Declares 

it  a  felony  punishable  with  imprisonment  to  excite  slaves  to 
insurrection,  &c.,  by  words  or  gestures,  or  to  incite  others  so 

to  do.    M.  &  C.  §§  2682-2684.    ,  c.  58.  Declares  it  a 

felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  to  persuade  slaves  to  leave 
their  masters  with  design  of  carrying  them  from  the  State,  or 

the  harboring  them  for  that  end.    M.  &  C.  §  2660.    ,  c. 

65.  Penalties  for  giving  false  passes,  harboring  runaways,  &c. 
M.  &  C.  §§  2658, 2659. 

The  acts  above  cited  may  be  found  in  Carruthers  and 


'  By  Art  II.  eec  81,    "The  General  Assembly  shaU  hare  no  power  to  pass 
Uws  for  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners." 
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Nicholson's  Compilation,  ed.  1836,  or  in  Haywood  and  Cobb's 
Digest,  ed.  1831,  or  in  Scott's  Digest  of  1821. 

183  9y  c.  47.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  permitting 
sla/oea  to  a^tasif  they  were  free.    Nicholson's  Digest  of  1846. 

1852,  c.  160.  The  acts  requiring^eohrity  from  resident  free 
negroes  are  not  to  be  construed  to  require  any  free  negro  bom 

in  the  State  to  give  bond  unless  he  becomes  disorderly.    , 

c.  174.  Declares  slave  or  free  negro  administering  poison  shall 

be  capitally  punished.    M.  &  C.  §§  2625,  2725.    ,  c.  158. 

Authorizes  the  courts  to  find  out  indigent  free  colored  chil- 
dren,   lb.  §2720. 

1854,  c.  50.  An  act  to  regulate  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  free  colored  persons  to 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Where  no  private  fund  has  been 
provided  for  the  expense,  a  fund  for  the  purpose  is  to  be  accumu- 
lated by  hiring  out  the  emancipated  slaves  under  the  direction 
of  the  County  Court.  Free  negroes  who  fail  to  give  bonds  for 
good  behavior  as  required  by  law  are  placed  within  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act.    M.  &  C.  §§  2692-2709.* 

1855,  c.  64.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  act  of  1826  "as  re- 
lates to  the  importation  of  slaves  into  this  State  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  or  disposing  of  them  as  articles  of  merchandise."  In 
the  Code  of  1858,  only  the  importation  of  convict  slaves  is  pro- 
hibited.   M.  &  C.  §2565. 

1855-6,  c.  72,  sec.  3,  4.  Forbids  free  negroes  to  peddle,  or 
barter  market  stufis.  M.  &  C.  §  2729.  1857-8,  c.  131,  sec. 
18.  Obliges  them  to  work  on  the  roads  "  as  other  hands  in 
said  road  districts." 

1857,  c.  45.  An  act  providing  for  the  voluntary  enslofoe- 
ment  of  free  persons  of  color  in  this  /State.  Allows  any  such 
person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  choose  a  master  "  and 
convey  him  or  herself  into  slavery."  Provides  for  an  inquiry 
by  a  court,  &c.,  not  to  affect  children  of  such  negro  then  bom. 
M.&C.§§  2737-2745. 

*The  Code  of  1868,  M.  A  C.  §§  6843,  6844,  antbome  the  goTernor  to  issne  a 
warrant  for  tlie  apprehenaion  and  extradition  of  fngitives  £rom  justice  from  other 
States.    Thia  appears  to  be  the  earliest  act  of  the  State  to  this  effect. 
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§  557.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  South  Cabolina. 

1778,  March  19.  Constitution  of  the  State,*  contains  no 
general  attribution  of  any  riglits  as  natural.  Sec.  41  declares 
that  "  no  freeman  "  be  taken,  &c.  12.  Limits  the  franchise  to 
free  white  p^ersons. 

1787. — An  ordinance  to  impose  a  penalty  on  amy  person 
who  shaU  import  into  this  State  omy  negroes  contrary  to  the  in- 
staUment  act.    7  Statute  L.  430. 

1788. — An  act  relating  to  the  detention  of  runaways. 
Ibid.  430. 

1790,  June  3.  Constitution  of  the  State.  Art.  L  sec.  1, 
elective  franchise  as  before.'  Art.  IX.  a  Bill  of  Rights,  sec.  1, 
declaring  "  all  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  people."  2, 
"  No  freeman  shall,"  &c.  6.  That  trial  by  jury  as  heretofore 
used,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  shall  be  inviolably  preserved. 

1792. — An  a^t  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  sla/oes  from 
Africa  or  oth^  places  heyond  the  sea  into  this  State  ;  and  also 
to  prohibit  the  importation  or  bringing  in  slaves  or  negroes^ 
mulattoesj  Indians,  Moors,  or  mestizoes  bound  for  a  term  of 
years  from  any  of  the  United  States  by  land  or  by  water.  Ibid- 
431.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  actual  settlers 
bringing  their  slaves,  citizens  acquiring  slaves  in  other  States, 
slaves  of  travelers,  &c.  This  act  revised  and  extended  by  an 
act  of  1794,  ibid.  433,  untQ  Jan.  1,  1797. 

1796. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  negroes  until 
the  first  day  of  January,  1797.  Ibid,  434.  Tliis  was  extended 
to  the  15th  Jan.,  1801,  and  afterwards  to  1803,    Ibid.  435,  436. 

These  statutes  were  repealed  in  1803.    .  An  act  against 

dealing  with  slaves,  &c.    Ibid.  434. 

1800. — An  act  to  prevent  negro  slaves  and  other  persons  of 
color  from  being  brought  into  or  entering  this  State.  Ibid.  436. 
Sec.  1,  forbids  the  importation  of  slaves,  with  the  exceptions 
already  made,  and  makes  it  unlawful  "  for  any  free  negro,  mu- 

*  In  this  Constitntioii,  the  Constitution  or  frame  of  goyemment  estahlished  by 
a  Provincial  GoBgress,  Mardi  26,  1776,  is  herein  referred  to  as  intended  only  for 
temporary  porposes. 

'  By  Art.  I.  sec.  6.  the  possession  of  "  ten  negroes,"  is  among  the  altematlTe 
requisites  for  ^igibiUty  to  the  State  House  of  RepreseatatlYeB. 
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latto,  or  mestizo,"  to  enter  the  State.  This  was  enacted  for 
three  years,  but  declared  perpetual  in  1803.  Ibid.  450.  (A  sup- 
plementary act  witji  more  stringent  provisions  was  enacted  in 
1801.  Ibid.  444.  Modified  in  1802,  m  favor  of  persons  re- 
moving into  the  State.    Ibid.  44Y.)    .  An  act  respect- 

ing  daves^  &c.  Ibid.  440.  Sec.  1,  provides  for  dispersing 
negro  assemblies,  by  patrols  and  others,  for  employment  of 
white  overseers.  7-9.  Requires  emancipation  to  be  by  deed, 
after  examination  by  magistrate  and  freeholders  of  slave's 
character  and  ability  for  self-support ;  recites  the  practice  of 
emancipating  infirm,  aged,  and  depraved  slaves.  Sec.  1  is 
modified  by  an  act  of  1803,  ibid.  448,  so  that,  without  a  war- 
rant, no  person  may,  before  nine  of  the  evening,  '*  break  into 
any  pliace  of  meeting  wherein  shall  be  assembled  the  members 
of  any  religious  society  of  this  State,  ^ow^d  a  majority  of 
them  shall  be  white  persons,  or  otherwise  disturb  their  devo- 
tions." 

1803. — ^An  act  repealing  and  amending  former  acts  on  the 
importation  of  slaves.  lb.  449.  Prohibits  the  importation  of 
negroes,  &c.,  bond  or  free,  from  Bahama,  or  the  West  Indies  or 
South  America,  and  from  the  "sister  States,"  unless  with  a 
certificate  of  good  character ;  declantt^forfeiture  of  negroes,  free 
or  bond,  sent  or  entering  into  the  State  contrary  to  this  act. 
The  acts  of  1800,  1801,  against  the  importation  of  slaves  gen- 
erally, are  declared  perpetual. 

1816. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  sla/oes  into 
this  State  from  any  of  the  United  States^  &c.  Ibid.  461,  the 
only  exception  is  in  favor  of  travelers  with  not  more  than  two 
slaves,  or  settlers  traveling  to  other  States,  having  certificates 
of  the  number,  &c.,  of  their  slaves.  An  act  of  1817,  ib.  455, 
contains  additional  provisions.  These  acts  are  repealed  by  an 
act  of  Dec.  16, 1818.    Ibid.  458. 


*  WMte  V.  Chambers  (1796),  2  Bay.  70,  Caption : — "  Battery  of  a  slaye  is  action- 
able by  the  master,  though  the  slave  himself  can  maintain  no  such  action.  If  a 
slave  is  insolent  to  a  freeman  he  onsht,  in  the  first  place,  to  complain  to  the  mas- 
ter or  other  person  having  charge  of  snch  negro  slave,  who  onghi  to  g^ve  him  re- 
dress. But  if  the  master  or  person  having  charge  of  such  slave  rerose  redress, 
then  application,  should  be  made  to  a  civil  ni'ilgistrate,  who  was  boimd  to  redress 
the  injury.    Bat  he  ought  not  to  take  revenge  oy  his  own  arm." 
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1817. — Ai^oAer  act  against  trading  with  slaves.     lb.  454. 

1820. — Ajn  act  to  rsatrmn  the  emancipation  of  slaves  cmd 
iojprefDent  free  persons  cf  color  from  entering  into  this  State, 
lb.  459.  Sec.  1  enacts  that  slaves  shall  be  emancipated  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  only.  2.  Forbids  entry  of  free  blacks,  who, 
on  remaining  fifteen  days  after  order  to  leave  (unless  in  cases  of 
shipwreek,  &c.,  or  being  seamen  on  vessels  which  are  to  depart, 
or  the  servants  of  travelers),  shall  be  fined  and  sold  in  default. 
6.  Declares  the  circulation  of  written  or  printed  papers,  "  with 
intent  to  disturb  the  security  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the 
slaves,"  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  provides  punishment. 

1821.-;-^n  act  to  increase  the  punishment  vnJUcted  on  per- 
sons convicted  of  murdering  any  slave^  ifec.  6  Stat.  atL.  168, 
That  if  any  person  "  shall  willfully,  maliciously,  and  deliberately 
murder  any  slave  within  this  State,  such  person,  on  conviction, 
diall  sufifer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy."  That  if  any  "  shall 
kill  any  slave  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,'  such  person,  on  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months."  .  Act  pro- 
viding new  penalties  for  harboring  slaves.    7  Stat.  460. 

1822. — An  act  for  the  better  regulation  and  government 
of  free  negroes^  &c.*  lb.  461.  Sec.  1.  That  free  negroes 
leaving  the  State  shall  not  return.  2.  A  tax  on  free  negroes, 
&C.  3-5.  Against  landing  free  negroes.  6.  Against  slaves 
hiring  out  their  time.  7.  Free  negroes  to  have  guardians.  (See 
law  of  1860.)  8.  Counseling  blacks  to  rebel  declared  felony, 
punishable  with  death.  This  act  and  that  of  1820  are  modified 
or  comprehended  in  the  act  of, 

1823. — An  act  more  effectually  to  prohibit  free  negroes^ 
&c.  lb.  463,  which  provides  for  the  imprisonment  of  colored 
seamon,  &c.,  during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  port,  and  provides 
for  a  fine  on  masters  of  vessels  bringing  such."    This  is  not  to 

*  This  is  a  different  offence  from  manslaughter  at  common  law.  State  v.  Rains, 
3  McCord.  583.     See  the  act  of  1740. 

*  Qrootn^  v.  Devana  (1831),  2  Bayley,  192.  A  free  person  of  cdor  is  not  a  com- 
petent witness  in  any  case  in  the  courts  of  record,  although  hoth  parties  to  the  sidt 
•re  of  the  same  class  with  himself ;  nor  can  book  entries  made  oy  a  free  negro  be 
receired  in  evidence  on  the  oath  of  a  white  to  his  handwriting. 

'  See  1  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.  817,  opinion  of  J.  M.  Berrien  that  this  law  of  Sooth 
VOL.   TI. — 7 
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apply  to  "  freo  American  Indians,  free  Moors,  or  Lascars,  or 
other  colored  subjects  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  nor  to  vessels  of  war.  Sec.  6.  Makes  it  unlawful  to 
bring  back  to  the  State  any  slave  who  may  have  been  carried 
to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  any  sister 
State  north  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  the  city  of  Washington.* 

By  additional  act  of  1825,  ib.  466,  vessels  bringing  such  may 
be  obliged  to  remove  from  the  wharf  and  discharge  and  load  by 
lighters.  Free  negroes  are  not  to  carry  firearms  or  be  em- 
ployed as  pioneers.  This  and  earlier  acts  on  the  Subject  are  re- 
pealed or  comprehended  in  the  fuller  provisions  of  an  act  of 
1835,  Dec.  19,  with  this  title,  ibid.  470,  which  again  is  modi- 
fied as  to  Cuba  by  law  of  1847,  11  St.  at  L.  p.  438,  and  as  to 
ports  on  the  Chesapeake,  by  law  of  1848,  ib.  p.  511. 

1831. — An  act  relating  to  slaves,  &c.  Ib.  467.  Against 
negroes  manufacturing  or  selling  spirits,  and  establishing  dis- 
tinctions in  punishment  of  blAcks  for  torts. 

1834. — An  act  to  amende  &c.  Ib.  467.  Sec.  1.  Prohibits 
teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write,  under  penalties.  2.  Prohibits 
employing  a  colored  person  "  as  clerk  or  salesman  in  any  shop, 
store,  or  house  used  for  trading."  3-5.  New  penalties  for  sell- 
ing spirits  to  slaves.     6.  Against  gambling  with  slaves. 

1839|  c.  7.  An  act  concerning  the  office  and  duties  of  mag- 
iatrates.  Sec.  23.  Enacts  that  all  oflfences  committed  by  a 
slave  or  free  person  of  color,  shall  be  tried  before  a  magistrate 

and  five  freeholders.'   ,  c.  13.  A  new  patrol  act,  contains  the 

usual  grants  of  power  in  respect  to  slaves  and  free  negroes. 

Carolina  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  W.  W.  Story,  in  Life  of  Judge  Story,  vol.  2,  p.  616,  speakine  of  Mr.  Hoar's 
object  in  Tisiting  Charleston  in  1844-6 : — ^"This  law,  though  it  had  already  been 
pronounced  onconstitutional  bv  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  sitting  at 
Charleston  and  so  certified  to  the  executive  at  Washington,  still  continued  in  force." 
But  qu.  if  the  opinion  was  not  on  the  SitUe  circuit,  by  Judge  Johnson  ? 

'  State  V.  Simons,  2  Speers,  761,  that  the  law  of  1886  forfeiting  slaves  on  their 
return,  who  may  have  been  carried  north  of  the  Potomac,  not  being  sanctioned  by 
law  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  State  ConsUtution,  and  not  proceeding  by  trial 
by  jury  is,  so  far,  unconstitutional. 

^  See  in  The  State  «.  Nicholas  (1847),  2  Strobhart,  278,  the  account  of  the 
previous  law  of  courts  of  this  class.  Eden  v.  Legare  (1791),  1  Bay.  171 ;  King  v. 
Wood  (1818),  1  Nott  <b  McCord,  184,  calling  one  a  mulatto  is  actionable  |>er  $e  in 
this  State.    Whether  one  is  a  person  of  color  is  to  be  decided  by  a  jury ;  Inspec- 
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1841. — An  ad  topremnt  the  cUizena  of  New  York  from 
carrying  danoes  orpereons  held  to  eervice  out  of  this  State,  and 
to  present  the  eeeape  of  persons  charged  wUh  the  commission 
<f  any  crime.  11  St.,  p.  149.  Provides  for  inspection  of  ves- 
sels owned  in  New  York,  and  not  navigated  by  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina.    Additional  is  an  act  of  1842,  ib.  p.  219. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  da^es,  and  for 

other  purposes.    Ib.  p.  162.   Declares  void  all  testamentary 

emancipations  and  deeds  of  trust  for  that  end.    .  An  act 

to  make  the  unlawfid  whipping  or  heating  of  asla/m  an  indict- 
cMe  offence.    Ib.  p.  153. 

1843. — An  act  to  increase  the  penalty  for  concealing  or 
cofweying  away  any  slwoe  accused  of  a  capital  crime.  Ib.  257. 
.  An  act  declaring  rape  by  a  slave  on  a  white  to  be  capi- 
tally punishable.    Ib.  258.    Another  amending  patrol  law. 

Ib.  258.    .  An  act  to  provide  compensation  to  owners  of 

da/oes  executed.    Ib.  264. 

1844. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  qf  persons 
disturbing  the  peace  of  this  State  in  relation  to  slaves  andfref!e 
persons  of  color.  Ib.  p.  292.  Sec.  1  provides  for  banishment, 
with  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  any  who  may  come  within  the 
State  "  for  the  purpose  or  with  an  intent  to  disturb,  counter- 
act, or  hinder  the  operation  of  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
have  been  or  shall  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  of  this 
State  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color."  2.  Pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  residents  who  may  accept  author- 
ity from  any  other  State  or  foreign  power,  and  commit  any 
overt  act  with  the  like  purpose,  &c.  3-5.  Governor  shall  re- 
quire persons  who  may  come  with  the  above  intent  to  depart, 
and  provides  for  the  punishment,  &c.,  in  case  of  remaining. 
.  An  act  amending  the  law  of  1835,  to  prevent  free  ne- 
groes entering  the  State,  ib.  293.  Declares  that  negroes  so  en- 
tering shall  not  be  entitled  to  habeas  corpus. 

1849. — An  act  amending  the  slave  code  of  1822,  forbids 
slaves  being  allowed  to  hire  their  time.    Ib.  578. 

tion,  reputation  of  parentage,  and  station  fn  society.    State  v.  Daris,  2  Bailey, 
668 ;  State  v,  Cantey,  2  IliU,  614, 
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1866. — Amending  the  act  of  1835,  to  prevent  free  negroes, 
&c.,  from  entering  the  State,  &c.  See.  1,  exempts  vessels 
driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  &c.  2-4.  Bonds,  in  ordinary- 
cases,  to  be  given  that  negroes  shall  remain  on  board,  and 
comply  with  regulations  of  the  port.    Duty  of  Sheriff,  &c. 

12  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  574. .  An  act  to  amend  ^' cm  act 

for  the  better  ordering  a/nd  governing  negroes  and  other  ala/vee 
in  this  province^^'*  &c.,  the  act  of  1740;  alters  the  thirty-eighth 
section,  by  providing  for  trial  of  persons  violating  its  provi- 
sions by  indictment  in  Court  of  Sessions,  with  right  of  appeal, 
&c.    lb.  p.  593. 

1867. — An  act  to  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  trading  vnth 
slaves.  1.  Provides  pimishment  by  whipping  on  conviction  of 
second  oflFence.  2,  That  free  negro  delivering  liquor  to  slave 
shall  be  punishable  by  whipping.    lb.  p.  615. 

1868. — An  act  to  amend  Sec.  37  of  the  act  of  1740,  by 
enacting  "  that  if  any  person,  being  the  owner  of  any  slave,  or 
having  the  care,  management,  or  control  of  any  slave,  shall 
inflict  on  such  slave  any  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  such 
person,  on  conviction  thereof  under  indictment,  shall  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  Provided^ 
Jwwever^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  owner  or  person  having  charge  of  any  slave 
from  inflicting  on  such  slave  such  punishment  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  government  of  the  same."    lb.  p.  738.* 

I860.* — ^Enactments,  in  the  early  part  of  tliis  year,  placing 
free  negroes  under  a  closer  guardianship,  requiring  them  to 
wear  badges  engraved  with  their  name,  occupation,  and  a  par- 
ticular number,  with  new  penalties  under  liability  to  be  sold 
for  slaves,  are  reported  in  the  public  journals. 


*  By  an  act  of  1859,  provision  is  made  for  compQinfi^  a  code  of  the  Statute  Law. 
There  appears  to  be  no  statute  of  the  State  empowering  the  Execntive  to  deliTer 
up  persona  demanded  as  fugitiTes  from  justice  from  other  States.  Persons  maybe 
arrested  by  a  justice  in  prospect  of  such  demand.  State  v.  Anderson,  1 SQU,  S27. 

'  Dec.  20, 1860.  A  Conyention,  elected  pursuant  to  a  caU  of  the  Legislature, 
pass,  by  unanimous  Tote,  An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  StaU  of 
South  Carolina  and  other  States  united  with  her  under  the  compact  entitled  the 
Vonstitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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§  558.    Leoisuittok  of  the  State  of  Oeoboia. 

1777,  Feb.  5.  The  first  OonBtitntion  of  the  State;  which 
was  replaced  by  another  in  1789. 

1792. — An  act  to  protect  religious  societies  in  the  exercise 
of  their  reUffious  duties.  Sec.  2.  "No  congregation  or  com- 
pany of  negroes  shall  under  pretence  of  religions  worship  as- 
semble themselves  contrary  to  the  act  for  regulating  patrol." 
Cobb's  New  Digest,  982. 

1793. — ^An  act  of  this  year,  of  which  sec.  1,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves,  is  not  given  in  the  Digests  by  notice 
as  "re-enacted  by  the  Constitution."  (Fa2.art.rV.sec.ll.)  Sec, 
2.  "  Befers  to  free  persons  coming  into  this  State.  [Repealed 
by  acts  of  1801  and  1808."  3.  Declaring  that  the  State  will 
not  in  any  instance  pay  for  slaves  executed.  4.  In  prosecu- 
tions for  capital  crimes,  the  State  is  to  pay ;  in  those  for  less 
heinous,  the  owner.    Cobb's  Digest,  982. 

1796. — An  act  for  the  government  of  servants^  not  slaves^ 
imported  or  migrating  into  this  State^  recites  that  the  encour- 
agement migration  of  whites  inhabitants  is  of  primary  con- 
sequence ;  that  in  these  cases  disputes  arise  on  the  contract  for 
transport;  provides  for  settling  the  time,  &c.    Cobb's  D.  961. 

1798,  May  30.  A  new  Constitution.  It  contains  no  gen- 
eral attribution  of  rights  as  in  the  ordinary  bills  of  rights.  By 
art.  IV.  sec.  1,  the  elector^  are  required  to  be  "  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  this  State,"  but  no  distinction  of  color  is  men- 
tioned.* In  sec.  11  it  is  provided  that  "  there  shall  be  no  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  this  State  from  Africa  or  any  foreign 
place  after  the  first  of  October  next.'^ 

'  I  hare  not  seen  the  earlier  Constitations.  They  prohably  were  like  the  third 
in  these  particulflre. 

*  This  proviBion  appean  to  hare  operated  without  any  act  of  legislation  to  carry 
it  into  effect  In  the  same  section  it  is  provided : — "  The  legislatwre  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emencipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  each  of 
thdr  respecttre  owners  previous  to  snch  emancipation.  They  shall  have  no  power 
to  prevent  immigrants  from  either  of  the  United  States  to  this  State  from  hnnsing 
with  them  each  persons  as  may  be  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the 
United  Statea"  Sec.  12  provides^  "  Anv  person  who  shall  malidondy  dismember 
or  deprive  a  slave  of  life  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  would  be  inmcted  in  case 
the  like  ofifonce  had  been  committed  on  a  n*ee  white  person,  and  on  the  like  proof, 
except  in  case  of  insurrection  by  such  slave,  and  unless  snch  death  shoidd  happen 
by  accident  in  ^ving  such  slave  moderate  correction."  This  might  well  be  ta<f  n 
to  act  as  private  law,  but  an  act  was  passed  Dec.  2,  1799,  to  carry  it  Into  dfect. 
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1801. — An  act  prescribing  the  mode  of  manumitting  slaves 
in  this  State.  Sec  1.  Sequires  an  application  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 2.  Declares  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  attempt- 
ing to  manumit,  and  the  act  void.  3.  Forbids  the  record  of 
deeds,  &c.,  of  manumission.  This  section  extended  to  wills,  by 
an  act  of  1815, 1818,  sec.  2.    Cobb's  D.  983. 

1803. — An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  1770,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal law.  Prohibits  trading  with  slaves.  See  Penal  Code  of 
1833,  Rev.  13,  §  13.  Forbids  owners  to  permit  slaves  to  labor 
for  themselves,  except  in  certain  principal  towns.  An  act  of 
1806  increases  the  stringency  of  the  law  requiring  patrol  duty. 
Cobb's  D.  983,  984.    See  law  of  1830. 

1808. — An  act  reciting,  "  "Whereas  the  permitting  of  free 
negroes  and  persons  of  color  to  rove  about  the  country  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipation  has  a  dangerous  tendency ;"  provides  for 
binding  out  to  service  male  free  negroes  being  minors.  Cubb's 
D.  985. 

1810. — An  act,  the  title  of  which  is  not  given  in  the  Di- 
gests, wherein  the  first  six  sections  are  not  given,  being  super- 
ceded by  the  act  of  1818.  Sec.  7.  Provides  that  free  persons 
of  color  on  their  written  application  may  have  guf^dians  ap- 
pointed for  them,  having  the  same  powers  as  guardians  of  the 
persons  and  estates  of  infants.  An  act  of  1829  relates  to  this 
subject. 

1811. — An  act  authorizing  summary  trial  of  slaves  by 
justices  of  the  peace  for  offences  not  capitally  punishable;  in 
these  the  trial  to  be  by  the  inferior  county  court  with  a  jury. 
By  an  act  of  1815,  this  act  is  extended  to  free  persons  of  color. 
Another,  in  1816,  declares  what  offences  shall  be  capital ;  and 
that  any  free  negro  for  enticing  a  slave  to  escape  or  leave  the 
State  shall  be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  and  then  sold  as  a  slave 
for  life.  Other  offences  made  punishable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  An  act  of  1817, 
takes  away  the  governor's  power  to  commute  the  sentence.  An 
act  of  1821  further  defines  capital  offences.  Amendments  in 
1829,  1837.     Cobb's  D.  1012. 

1816. — An  act  to  compel  owners  of  old  and  infirm  slaves 
to  maintain  them,    Cobb's  D.  987. 
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1816  and  1818. — Acta  forbidding  to  bay  of  alayes,  not  hav- 
ing a  ticket  from  the  owner,  any  produce  or  articles  except  cer- 
tain things  enumerated  as  commonly  manufactured  by  them 
for  their  own  use.  Forbids  also  selling  to  slaves.  C!olored  per- 
sons violating  this  act  are  punishable  by  whipping.  Penal 
Code  1833,  Div.  13,  §  13 ;  Cobb's  D.  827. 

1816^ — A  penal  code.  Div.  5,  sec.  17.  ^^  Killing  a  slave 
in  the  act  of  revolt,  or.  when  said  slave  resists  legal  arrest,  shall 
be  justifiable  homicide."  18.  ^^  In  all  cases  the  killing  or 
maiming  a  slave  or  person  of  color  shall  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  of  criminality  as  the  killing  or  maiming  a  white  man 
or  citizen."  Lamar's  Compil,  pp.  568, 616,  (Code  of  1838,  Div. 
4,  sec.  18 ;  Cobb's  D.  785.)  Div.  7,  sec.  32,  34.  Against  steal- 
ing and  removing  slaves.  Div.  12,  sec.  33.  Bringing  in  slaves 
from  other  States,  except  by  immigrants,  declared  a  misde- 
meanor. (This  appears  to  be  the  first  prohibition.  It  was 
repealed  in  1824 ;  revived  in  1829 ;  modified  in  1836 ;  again 
rq)ealed  1841 ;  revived  again  1842.  By  1849-60,  sec.  176,  it 
was  again  repealed  and  all  offenders  relieved  from  prior  trans- 
gressions. Cobb's  Dig.  1001,  note,)  Sec.  34-37.  Punishment 
for  harbofing,  &c.,  for  beating  &c.,  slaves,  by  any.  but  the 
master  ;  owners  punishable  for  cruelty,  on  indictment,  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  See  Lamar's  Compil.  By  an  act  of  1817, 
if  a  slave,  under  the  coercion  of  one  who  exercises  authority 
over  him,  commits  a  crime  not  punishable  with  death  if  com- 
mitted by  a  white,  the  person  who  so  compelled  him  shall  be 
punished.    Ibid.  p.  612. 

1817. — An  act  for  disposing  of  ang  negrOj  &c.,  brought 
into  the  State  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress  prohihiting  €he 
importation  of  slaves  after  1st  January^  1808.  Provides  that 
the  Governor  may  demand  and  receive  such  negroes  and  may 
sell  them  unless  the  colonization  society  will  undertake  to  pay 
expenses  and  transport  them  to  Africa.  Cobb's  D.  988.  An 
act  of  1818,  recites.  Whereas,  numbers  of  African  slaves  have 
been  illegally  introduced,  &c.,  provides  for  compensation  of 
persons  seizing  such  slaves.    lb.  994. 

1818. — ^An  act  amending  the  law  of  1801  on  manumissions, 
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to  prevent  immigration  of  free  colored  persons  and  regnlate 
those  resident  in  the  State.  Eecites  "  Whereas  the  principles 
of  sound  policy,  considered  in  reference  to  the  free  citizens  of 
this  State,  and  the  exercise  of  humanity,  towards  the  slave  pop- 
ulation within  the  same,  imperiously  require  that  the  number 
of  free  persons  of  color  within  this  State  should  not  be  increased 
by  manumission  or  by  the  admission  of  such  persons  from  other 
States  to  reside  therein,"  &c.,  &c.*  Sec.  1,  2,  4,  confirm  the 
act  against  manumission  and  increase  the  penalty.  (See  act 
of  1801.)  3.  That  no  free  person  of  color  (seamen  excepted) 
shall  come,  under  penalty  of  $100,  and  being  sold  on  failure 
to  pay.  (But  see  act  of  1824.)  5-11.  Require  free  colored 
persons  to  be  registered ;  make  them  liable  to  do  public  work ; 
forbid  their  holding  real  estate,  or  any  slaves.  (An  act  of  1819 
repeals  this  provision  as  to  real  estate,  except  for  Savannah, 
Augusta,  and  Darien.)    Cobb's  D.  989-995. 

1823. — An  act  requiring  the  presence  of  a  white  overseer 
on  each  plantation  having  ten  or  more  grown-up  slaves.  Cobb's 
D.  996. 

1824. — An  act  to  repeal  all  laws  or  jpoHs  of  la/ws  which 
authorize  the  selling  into  slavery  of  free  persons  of  §olor.    lb. 

1826. — ^An  act  amending  the  law  of  manumission,  and  to 
prevent  the  inveigling  and  illegal  carryiny  out  of  the  State 
persons  of  color.  Sec.  1,  2,  3.  Requiring  new  precautions  in 
registering  negroes  as  free,  &c.  4.  Makes  masters  of  vessels 
and  others  liable  to  a  fine  for  carrying  out  of  the  State  any 
free  negro  without  certificate  of  registry.  6.  Colored  seamen, 
except  those  arriving  from  ports  in  South  Carolina,  shall  not 
leave  their  vessels  during  the  night,  and  declares  the  duty  of 
the  masters.    Another  act,  in  1827,  requires  them  under  pen- 

'  It  is  held  that  a  deed  requiring  the  ^antee  to  pay  "  each  of  the  slaTM  (con- 
voyed) two  dollars  per  month  during  their  natural  lives  "  is  not  void  under  this 
act.  Spalding  v.  Grigg,  4  Geo.  R.  76.  A  will  requiring  the  executors  to  ren|Ove 
certain  ne^oes  without  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  manmnission  is  not  void  under 
this  act.  V  ance  v.  Crawford.  lb.  446.  A  will  prescribing  that  certidn  negroes 
"  should  be  made  to  live  comfortable  under  the  superintendence  of  A  and  B,  into 
whose  care  and  under  whose  protection  I  do  hereby  give  and  place  them,  in  view 
of  their  being  treated  with  humanity  and  justice,  subject  to  the  laws  made  and 
provided  in  such  cases,"  is  held  void.    Robinson  v.  King,  6  Geo.  R.  639. 
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alty  to  report  all  colored  persons  on  board.    CJobb's  D.  997, 
998.    These  seem  superseded  by  the  act  of, 

1829. — ^An  act  to  amend  the  Qaarantine  Laws  and  ''  to 
preveni  the  ctrofdaiitm  of  written  or  printed  papers  within  this 
State  edloulated  to  exdite  disaffection  among  the  colored  people 
of  this  State,  and  to  prevent  said  people  from  heing  taught  to 
read  or  vyrite^^  and  to  repeal  the  act  of  1824  which  repeals  the 
law  of  1817,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Waves  into  this 
State.    By  sec.  1,  vessels  having  free  persons  of  color  on  board 
are  made  subject  to  quarantine  of  ^  days.  2,3.  Free  persons  of 
color  punishable  for  communicating  with  such.    4.  Captains 
bound  to  carry  away  siuch  persons.    5.  If  not  carried  by  the 
ship,  such  person  shall  leave  the  State  in  ten  days.    6.  Cases 
of  shipwreck  or  distress  excepted.    7.  Not  "to  extend  to  any 
free  American  Indian,  free  Moors,  Lascars,  or  other  colored 
subjects  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  who 
may  arrive  in  this  State  in  any  merchant  vessel ;  but  such  per- 
sons only  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudg^  to  be  persons  of  color 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act  as  shall  be  descended  from 
n^roes  or  mulattoes  either  on  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side." 
9.  CSty  councils  and  corporations  required  to  carry  this  into 
effect.     10.  Any  person  circulating  pamphlets  to  incite  insur- 
rection, to  be  punished  with  death.    11.  Any  person  teaching 
slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  to  read  or  write,  to  be  punished: 
if  a  person  of  color,  by  fine  or  whipping;  if  a  white,  by  fine 
or  imprisonment.    Cobb's  D.  1001.    Sec.  10,  11,  are  in  the 
penal  code  of  1833,  Div.  13,  sec.  18, 19.    lb.  829. 

1829, — ^Two    acts  defining    arson    by  slaves,    &c.,  and 

amending  the  law  of  trials.    Cobb's  D.  1002.    .  An  act  to 

prohibit  the  employment  of  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color  in 
the  Sitting  of  types  in  printing  offices  in  this  State.  Code  of 
1888.    Div.  13,  sec.  19.    lb.  828. 

1830. — An  act  enabling  justices  to  organize  the  patrols. 
An  act  of  1839  requires  precision  in  permits  to  slaves.  An 
act  of  1845  requires  patrols  to  visit  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days. 
Cobb's  D.  1017. 

1832. — An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  negroes  who  have 
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been  confined  and  advertised  as  runaways,  iCS  therein  prescribed. 
An  act  of  1850  as  to  advertisements.    Cobb's  D.  1018. 

1833. — ^Respecting  free  persons  of  color.  None  may  give 
credit  to  free  colored  persons,  without  order  from  the  guardian. 
If  insolvent,  they  may  be  bound  out.  Neither  free  nor  slave 
may  preach  or  exhort  assemblies  of  more  than  seven,  unless 
licensed  by  justices  on  certificate  of  three  ordained  ministers. 
They  are  forbidden  to  carry  fire-arms.    Cobb's  D.  1005. 

1833.— Penal  code,  Div.  13.  Offences  relative  to  slaves. 
Sec.  1.  Prescribes  penalties  for  bringing  slaves  into  the  State ; 
excepts  residents  and  immigrants ;  requires  them  to  file  notice. 
5.  Travelers  allowed  to  bring  their  slaves ;  prize  slaves  may  be 
brought  in,  but  not  sold.  6.  Fine  for  receiving  slaves  illegally 
imported.  7.  Parents  in  other  States  may  hire  or  loan  slaves  to 
their  children  here.  (These  sections  repealed  by  the  law  of  1849.) 
9.  Against  harboring,  &c.,  slaves.  (An  act  of  1835  makes  free 
negroes  punishable  for  this  offence,  as  slaves  are ;  act  of  1838 
ascertains  the  punishment.)  10.  The  carrying  out  of  the  State  or 
a  county  of  a  slave  without  owner's  consent, "  and  without  any 
intention  or  design  on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  sell  or  other- 
wise appropriate  the  said  slave  to  his  own  use,  o^  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  his  property  in  said  slave,"  declared  a  misde- 
meanor punishabje  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Other  sections 
re-enact  existing  provisions.    See  Cobb's  D.  826. 

1835. — An  act  more  eff^ectualVy  to  protect  free  persons  of 
color  ^  and  to  point  out  the  mode  of  trying  the  right  of  freedom. 
Recites,  "  Whereas  free  persons  of  color  are  liable  to  be  taken 
and  held  fraudulently  and  illegally  in  a  state  of  slavery,  by 
wicked  white  men,"  &c.,  provides  for  trial  of  the  right  of  free- 
dom before  a  judge  of  the  county  court  and  a  jury,  on  com- 
plaint of  a  person  of  color,  if,  "  upon  examination,  the  justice 
shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  probable  ground  to  believe  that 
such  complainant  or  complainants  are  improperly  and  illegally 
held  in  a  state  of  slavery."  An  amending  act  of  1837  directs 
the  trial  to  be  had  of  course,  on  affidavit  by  some  white  person 

being  filed.     .  An  act,  amending  the  law  of  1770,  makes 

free  colored  persons  punishable  like  slaves  for  harboring,  &c.. 
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and  gives  authority  to  conBtables  to  search  houscB  of  such  on  sna- 
pkion.  Another  amending  act  specifies  what  evidence  shall 
entitle  to  registry  as  free  colored  persons,  and  that  no  persons 
of  color,  other  tiian  registered  and  slaves,  may  remain  in  the 
State.  Blistered  persons,  by  removing,  lose  their  right  and 
cannot  return.  Persons  claiming  to  own  any  who  are  not 
registered  shall  make  oath.  Sec.  S.  Forbids  the  retnm  to  the 
State  of  any  slave  who  may  have  been  ^^  in  any  State  usually 
known  as  a  non-slaveholding  State,  or  in  any  foreign  country." 
Such,  on  returning  or  being  brought  back,  shall  be  seized  and 
sold ;  those  bringing  them  back  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
as  for  a  misdemeanor.'  7.  "The  provisions,  prohibitions,  and 
penalties  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  American  Indian, 
free  Moor,  or  Lascar,  bnt  the  burden  of  proof,  in  all  cases  of 
arrest  of  any  person  of  color,  shall  be  on  such  person  of  color, 
to  show  himself  or  herself  exempt  from  the  operations  of  this 
act**  8.  The  inferior  courts  may  deny  to  any  free  person  of 
color,  being  of  bad  character,  the  registration  of  his  name,  and 
he  shall  be  deemed  a  free  person  of  color  within  the  State  in 
violation  of  its  laws,  and  liable,  &c.  An  act  of  1845  relieves 
from  penalt^s  incurred  under  these  acts.    OobVs  Dig.  1017.* 

.  An  act  to  prevent  the  employment  of  slaves  and  free 

negroes  in  druggists'  stores,  and  requiring  poisonous  drugs  to 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key.    lb.  1010. 

1837. — ^An  act  against  slaves  being  allowed  to  hire  their 
time.  (An  act  of  1845  prohibits  slaves  and  free  colored  persons 
being  mechanics  or  masons ;  from  making  contracts  to  build 

or  repair  houses.    Cobb's  Dig.  829.)    .  An  act  to  punish 

whites  gambling  with  negroes.    Others  in  1838,  1847.    lb. 

829,  831.    .  An  act  amending  the  laws  regulating  the 

trial  of  slaves.  lb.  1012.  An  act  of  1850  places  the  trials 
of  slaves  and  free  negroes  for  capital  oflFences  on  the  same  basis 
with  those  of  others.    Ibid.  1018. 

'  No  exception  in  the  case  of  fogitlTe  slayes  M  mentioned. 

*  Cooper  V.  Mayor,  dc,  Savannah  (1848),  4  Qeo.  68,  held  that  free  pereone  of 
eolor  are  not  citisens,  as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
State.  Bryan  v.  Walton  (1858),  14  €^eo.  186-207,  showing  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  free  negro  and  his  guardian.    The  opinion  of  the  court,  Lmnpkia, 
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1841. — An  act  the  "better  to  secure  the  citizens  of  Georgia 
in  ths  possession  of  their  slaves.  Recites,  "  Whereas  mnch 
injury  has  resulted  to  the  people  of  Georgia  in  consequence  of 
abduction,  &c.,  requires  bonds  to  indemnify  from  all  owners 
or  charterers  of  vessels  sailing  from  Georgia.  Steamboafe 
plying  to  slaveholding  States  excepted.    No  forfeiture  of  bond 

if  a  concealed  slave  be  returned.    Cobb's  Dig.  1013.    . 

An  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  stationery  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color.    lb.  830. 

1842,  18S0. — Acts  relating  to  the  apprehension  of  run- 
aways by  private  persons;  the  reward;  and  requiring  their 
delivery  to  a  jailer.  Cobb's  Dig.  1016, 1019.  An  act  forbid- 
ding slaves  being  carried  on  railroads,  except  as  therein  pro- 
vided,   lb.  399. 

1849|  1860. — An  act  removing  all  restriction  on  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  requiring  corporations  of  towns  to 
establish  marts  for  their  sale.  Cobb's  Dig.  1018.  The  leading 
section  of  this  act  was  repealed  by  act  of  Jan.  22, 1852,  An.  L. 
p.  263,  and  this  act  again  repealed  by  act  of  March  4, 1856, 
An.  L.  p.  271,  and  the  act  of  1849  revived.  Those  of  the  laws 
above  cited  which  were  in  force  in  1851  may  be  fo^d  in  CobVs 
Dig.  of  that  year.  Titles,  Penal  Lavos^  Servants j  Slaves,  Patrols, 
and  Free  Persons  of  color,  ^ 

1861. — An  act  amending  the  penal  code — Div.  13,  sec. 
12 — against  cruel  treatment  of  slaves,  inserts  "overseers,"  and 
"  beating,  cutting,  or  wounding,  or  by  cruelly  and  nnneoessa- 
rily  biting  or  tearing  with  dogs." 

1864. — A  new  act  against  trading  with  slaves  and  furnish- 
ing them  with  liquors.    An.  L.  p.  84.    .  An  act  amending 

the  patrol  law.   lb.  101.   .  An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and 

division  of  slaves  in  certain  case^  therein  named.    lb.  103. 

J.,  in  view  of  the  question  of  negro  citizenship,  and  the  Uter  opinions  in  Dred 
Scotf  8  case,  has  great  interest  iXe  judge  asserts  that  the  condition  of  the  free 
negro  in  any  State  is,  and  must,  from  his  own  characteristics,  be  worse  for  himself 
than  slavery ;  that  the  policy  preventing  manumission  is  humane. 

'  Cobb's  Dig.  p.  1020,  notes  the  titles  of  various  resolutions  and  reports  of  the 
legisUtore  on  questions  relating  to  slavery.  Among  these,  a  report,  Dec.  2Ath, 
1837,  "In  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  gdHremor  of  Maine  to  deliver  up  certain 
persons  charged  with  stealing  and  carrying  away  a  negro  slave  from  the  dty  of 
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Sec.  1.  That  mother  and  child  under  five  years  are  not  separa- 
ble, '^  unless  the  division  of  the  estate  cannot  in  anj  wise  be 
effected  without  such  separation."  Two  acts  on  registry  of 
free  negroes.  lb.  104, 105 ;  and  An  act  to  atUhorize  the  jus- 
tices  of  the  inferior  courts  of  this  State  to  hind  out  any  free 

negrOj  dkc.j  h^een  the  ages  qffve  and  twenty-one  years.  . 

An  act  repealing  the  quarantine  on  colored  seamen  coming  by 
sea,  and  substituting  pass}>orts  for  them  when  reported  by  cap- 
tains. This  not  required  in  case  of  vessels  from  ports  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida.    lb.' 

1859. — An  aet  to  prohibit  the  post-mortem  mannmissian 
of  stones.  An.  L.  68.  Declares  ^^any  and  every  clause  in  any 
deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring freedom  on  slaves  directly  or  indirectly,  within  or 
without  the  State,  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  owner, 

shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void."*    .  An  act  to  prevent 

free  persons  of  color  ^  commfionhf  hnoum  as  free  negroesfrom  heing 
brought  or  combing  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  lb.  68.  Provides 
for  the  sale  into  slavery  of  those  who  may  come,  and  for  the 
pimishment  of  those  who  may  bring  them.    Declared  not  to 

modify  the  laws  relative  to  colored  seamen.    .  An  act  to 

define  and  punish  vagrancy  in  free  persons  of  color j  and  for 
other  purposes.  lb.  69.  Provides  for  sale  of  vagrant  colored 
persons. 

SftTimiAh,  showing  the  eTasion  and  snbterfhge  resorted  to  by  the  goyemor,  and 
dqpreeadng  the  ultimate  result  of  saoh  conduct,  if  persisted  in."  T&  oonunittee, 
though  dispoeed  to  recommend  a  quarantine  on  all  vessels  from  Maine,  yieving 
abolUUm  "  as  a  moral  and  political  pestilence/'  reoommended  a  renewal  of  the  de- 
mand on  the  goYernor,  and,  in  case  of  refusal  by  him  and  the  legislature  of  Maine 
to  redress  the  grievance,  the  governor  of  Georgia  was  required  to  caU  a  conven- 
tioa;*  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  of  Georgia  and  to 
devise  the  course  of  her  future  policy." 

*  An  act  of  1857,  Ann.  L.  p.  15,  reciting  the  inoonvenienoe  to  planters  and 
landholders  from  non-resident  nshermen,  hunters,  and  duekers,  "  who  destroy  the 
sime,  as  well  as  hold  improper  intercourse  with  the  slaves" — ^fbrMds  non-residents 
Santing,  ^.,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Landholders  may  permit 
wmh  on  their  own  lands. 

*  This  act  seems  passed  in  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Judge  Lumpkin,  in  deland 
V.  Waters  (1S55),  19  Geo.  85.  **  Slavery  is  a  cherished  institution  in  Geor^a— 
tended  in  the  Constitution  and  kws  of^^the  United  States,  in  her  own,"  do.  *  * 
"The  Scripture  basis  on  which  slavery  rests,"  dkc    lb.  48. 

There  seems  to  be  no  authority  g^ven  by  special  statute  of  the  State  to  the 
executive  of  Georgia  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice. 
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ookdinoks  of  fbseix)2c  akd  its  c0ktrabie8.  ths  bubjeci 
continued.  legislation  in  the  states  ohio,  indiana, 
illindis,  michigan,  wisconsin,  mississippi  and  alabama, 
formed  in  tebritoey  ceded  by  the  original  states. 

§  559.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  the  second  article  of  tlie  provisional  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 2, 1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  September  S,  1783, 
with  Great  Britain,  the  River  Mississippi,  to  the  31st  degree 
north  latitude,  was  declared  tlie  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.*  The  States  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Virginia,  severally  claimed  either  the  whole  or  large 
portions  of  the  land  west  of  the  present  limits  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  River  Ohio  and 
on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes."* 

»  VHL  U.  8.  Stat  56,  67. 

*  The  dwns  of  New  York,  extending  over  all  lands  sonth  and  west  of  the 
lakes,  were  founded  on  accession.by  conquest  to  the  rights  of  the  Six  Nations  of  In- 
dians. Those  of  Virginia  were  based  on  the  terms  of  the  colonial  patents  and 
charters,  and  thereby  limited  on  the  south  only,by  the  parallel  85 *"  90 ,  the  south- 
ern Une  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Those  of  Massachusetts  rested  on  her  pat- 
ents, (fee,  extending  between  the  prolonged  lines  of  her  northern  and  southeni 
boundaries,  westward  beyond  the  proper  western  boundary  of  New  York.  The 
claim  of  Connecticut  extended  in  like  manner  westward,  bounded  north  by  the 
prolonged  southern  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  founded  on  her  charters. 

In  recent  arguments  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
present  Territories  of  the  United  States,  it  is  very  commonly  assumed  that  the 
whole  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  at  the  date  of  these  cessions  unani- 
mously recognized  as  part  of  the  soil  of  Virginia.     On  this  issue,  see  particularly 
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The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  actaallj  vested  in  these 
several  claimantB  was  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
accepted  by  their  representative,  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
ation.' K  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  making  the  cession 
had  territorial  extent  within  the  country  thus  ceded,  those  laws 
would,  after  the  change  of  sovereignty,  still  have  been  opera- 
tive, on  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  law,*  until  changed* 
by  the  new  possessor  of  sovereign  legislative  power.  The  laws 
of  these  States  in  respect  to  personal  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  of  their  dominion  have  been  exhibited.  If  the 
condition  of  negro  slavery  was  at  this  time  prohibited  within 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  question  might  still  have  been 
raised  whether  the  law  attributing  rights  inconsistent  with 
snch  slavery  had  been  promulgated  as  a  law  for  the  State  as 
now  bounded,  or  had  the  character  of  a  universal  principle  in 
its  jurisprudence  which  must  have  been  judicially  applied 
wherever  the  State  might  have  territorial  dominion. 

the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  May  1,  1782;  Journals  of  Cong.  VIL 
860-867 ;  and  a  report  in  legislature  of  Maryland,  with  resolutions,  March  9, 
1841.     Sesa.  Laws  of  Maryland, 

*  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  dated  July  9,  1778.  Maryland  acceded 
last,  March  1,  1781.  The  Congress,  Oct.  10,  1780,  Resolved,  "That  the  unappro- 
priated lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States  by  any  par- 
ticular State,  pursuant  to  the  reconmiendation  of  Congress  on  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber last,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  be 
settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall  become  members 
of  the  federal  Union  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  other  States ;  that  each  State  which  shall  be  so  formed  shall  con- 
tain a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  Aore  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit," 
Ac  The  final  cession  of  the  claims  of  New  York  was  made  Oct.  21,  1782;  the 
cession  by  Virginia,  March  1,  1784;  that  by  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1786 ;  that 
by  Connecticut,  Sept  14,  1786,  with  the  reservation  of  a  tract  afterwards  known 
as  the  Western  Reserve,  the  jurisdiction  over  which  was  afterwards,  under  the 
Constitution,  May  80,  1800,  also  ceded  to  Congress.  For  the  various  resolutions 
and  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  States  relating  to  the  title  of  the  Uoited 
States  to  the  territory  not  oi^ganized  under  a  State  government  at  Uie  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  see  chapters  30  and  31  of  1  Bioren  A  Duane's  Laws,  p.  462, 
Ac,  extracted  from  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  of  land  laws,  compile  in  virtue 
of  a  resolution  of  Confess  of  April  27, 1810,  showing  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  lands  claimed  by  me  several  States  under  their  charters,  and  from  collections 
of  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  public  lands  made  under  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  March  1, 1826,  and  order  Feb.  19, 1827,  and  published 
by  Gales  <fc  Seaton,  1828.  See  the  Virginia  Documents  in  10  Hen.  St.  648.  Fof 
the  earlier  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  see  also  1  B.  ^  D.  For  the  political  history 
of  these  cessions,  see  8  Hildreth's  Hist.  898,  426 ;  1  Curtis'  Hist,  of  the  Const.  B. 
1,  ch.  5 ;  Story's  Comm.  §§  227,  228. 
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It  may,  however,  be  aBsumed  that  the  law  prevailing  in  the 
ceded  territory  was  not  determined  by  the  legislative  power  of 
any  of  the  ceding  States,  but  was  such  as  it  would  have  been  if 
at  the  Eevolution  it  had  been  a  separate  dependency  of  the 
British  crown.  The  common  law  of  England  would  have  bad, 
under  that  sovereignty,  pel*sonal  extent  in  determining  the  rela- 
.  tions  of  the  white  colonist,  if  there  was  no  other  law  there  pre- 
vailing with  territorial  extent.  The  country  had  been  claimed 
by  France  as  comprehended  in  Louisiana  and  Canada.  French 
colonists  were  the  first  Europeans  who  established  themselves 
within  its  limits.  The  common  law  of  France  appears  to  have 
had  a  personal  extent  there,  though  it  was  not  regarded  as  hav- 
ing obtained  that  territorial  extent  which  would  have  made  it 
the  law  of  the  land,  a  law  which  would  have  continued  to  bind 
all  persons  until  changed  by  the  new  sovereign.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  French  law  was  ever  abrogated  by  special  stat- 
ute while  the  country  was  included  within  the  British  Empire.' 
The  same  principles  which  maintained  negro  slavery  in  the 
English  colonies  on  the  seaboard  would  have  upheld  it  in  the 
territory ;  but  its  legality  there  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  law  of  France.* 

But  such  inquiries  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  they  had  ac- 

^  The  artides  of  capitulation  between  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Maraois  de  Yan- 
drenil,  the  French  Goyemor,  Sept.  8, 1760,  may  be  found  in  vol.  2  of  Capt  Knox's 
Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns,  Ac,  p.  43S.  Art.  47.  "  The  neg^roes  and 
panU  [persons  held  to  serve  for  years  under  penal  law  ?]  of  both  sexes,  diall  re- 
main, in  their  quality  of  slaves,  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  Canadians  to 
whom  they  belong ;  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  keep  them  in  their  service  in  the 
colony  or  to  sell  them ;  and  they  may  also  continue  to  brin^  them  up  in  the  Roman 
religion.  OranUd;  except  those  who  shall  have  been  made  prisoners."  Art  S8 
stipulated  for  **  the  entire  peaceable  property  and  possession  of  the  goods,  noble 
and  ignoble,  moTable  and  inmiovable,  merchandises,  furs,  and  other  effiscte,  ev«n 
their  ships,"  5>f  the  French  inhabitants.  The  personality  of  the  slaves  aeema  spe- 
cially recQ^ized.  SO  Geo.  8,  c.  27  (1790),  An  act  for  enecuraging  new  uUkn 
in  hU  Majesty 9  eoUmie9,  Ac,  allows  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  on  license 
from  the  governor,  to  bring  their  "  negroes."  furniture,  utensils,  Ac,  free  of  duUr. 
Provuo,  that  such  n^ro  be  not  sold  within  a  year.  The  loAt/ei  are  to  take  toe 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  2d  sess.,  by  act  of  Jnly  9, 
1793,  annulled  this  law ;  confirmed  the  possession  of  the  slaves  then  living;  fitd 
limited  the  service  of  those  after  born  to  twenty-five  years. 

'  Chouteau  v.  Pierre,  9  Missouri  7 ;  S.  C.  8  Western  Law  Journal ;  Jarrot  v. 
Jarrot,  2  Gilman  7,  8. 
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quired  all  political  rights  belonging  to  any  of  the  several  States 
known  as  An  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  OhiOj  passed  July 
13, 1787,  in  which,  after  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  local 
Territorial  Qovemment  as  therein  contemplated,^  it  is  declared 
that  '^  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable  unless  by  com- 
mon consent."  The  first  of  these  provides  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion.  The  second  secures  to  the  inhabitants,  without 
any  personal  distinction,  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  jury,  and 
guarantees  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature  and  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of 
the  common  law,  &c.,  as  in  older  bills  of  rights.  The  third 
provides  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  and  the  preservation 
of  good  faith  with  the  Indians.  The  fourth  contains  various 
provisions  aflfecting  the  rights  of  persons  in  respect  to  things ; 
the  last  clause  of  which  is,  '^  The  navigable  waters  leading  into 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween the  same,  shall  bo  common  highways,  and  forever  free 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may 
be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  import,  or 
duty  therefor."  The  fifth  article  provides  for  the  formation 
out  of  the  said  territory  of  ^'  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession 
and  consent  to  the  same."'    The  sixth  article  is  as  follows: 

*  Frceliold  estate  was  the  only  distinctive  qnalification  for  the  electors  of  the 
assembly  therein  spoken  of.  The  last  clause  of  this  ordinance  repealed  the  reso- 
lutions of  ihc  23d  of  April,  1781,  "  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance."  But 
these  related  to  all  the  western  territory.  IX.  Journals,  161.  These,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  contained 'a  prohibition  of  slavery  after  the  year  1800.  See  the 
TOt«  on  striking  out,  ib.  139;  3  Hild.  449  ;  7  Dane's  Abr.  443. 

•  The  Virginia  act  of  Oct.  20,  1783,  authorizing  the  cession  of  the  claims  of  the 
State,  contained  a  condition  as  to  the  number  of  States  which  should  be  formed  in 
the  northwest  territory.  "  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  republi- 
can States  and  admitted  members  of  the  federal  Union,  having  the  same  right  of 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence  as  the  other  States,**  referring  to  an  act  of 
Congress  of  the  13th  September  preceding.  Congress,  by  Resolution,  July  7,  1786, 
recommended  a  modification  of  these  U^rms  of  cession  as  to  the  number  of  the 
States  to  be  formed,  and  it  is  here  in  the  Ordinance  anticipated.  The  assent  of 
Virginia  was  given  Dec.  80,  1788. 
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"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  provided, 
always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawftilly  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid.^ 
1  B.  &  D.  p.  475.  I.  U.  8.  Stat.  p.  51,  note.  7  Dane's  Abridg- 
ment, App.  note  A.* 

So  far  as  it  was  not  modified  by  these  provisions  the  "  com- 
mon law"  of  England,  determining  "  personal  rights,"'  would 
have  had  force  in  the  territory,  either  as  a  consequence  of  the 
continuation  of  a  former  local  law,  resting  on  the  authority  of 
the  ceding  States,  or  by  a  recognition  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  law  determining  those  rights  when  attributed  to 
immigrants  from  the  older  States,  or  by  the  operation  of  that  in- 
ternational rule  which  has  been  stated  in  the  second  chapter 
of  this  work — ^the  so-called  rule  of  comity.'  The  effect  of 
these  principles,  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  within  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  further  examined  hereinafter. 

1788,  Sept.  6.  By  the  governor  and  judges,  as  empow- 
ered by  the  Ordinance,*  A  law  respecting  crimes  andjyunish- 

^  In  Merry  v.  Chexnaider,  20  Martin's  La.,  699 : — ^Held,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
deed  of  cession  of  Virginia  to  deprive  Congress  of  power  to  enact  the  6th  article. 
Whinny  v.  Whitesidea,  1  Missouri,  472.  Congress,  under  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, had  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  territory. 
Merry  v.  Tiffin,  ib.  724,  and  to  declare  free  all  who  should  be  bom  there ;  and  so 
in  Jarrot  v.  Jarrot,  2  Gilman,  1.  But  the  ordinance  is  not  to  be  construed  strictly 
as  a  penal  statute,  and  does  not  of  itself  emancipate  slaves  brought  for  temporary 
purpose.  Lagrange  v.  Chouteau,  2  Missouri,  19.  But,  held,  in  Theoteste  v.  Chou- 
teau, ib.  144,  that  slaves  who  were  held  there  at  the  time  did  not  become  free, 
because  the  deed  of  cession  provides  that  "  the  inhabitants  shall  bo  protected  in 
their  rights  and  Uberdes,"  and  secures  to  them  the  rights  they  then  had.  Tlie 
ordinance  does  not  conflict  with  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  provision  fbr 
the  delivery  of  fu^^ve  slaves  in  the  norUiwestem  States.  Jones  «.  Van  Zandt,  6 
Howard,  230.  Yanghan  v.  WiUiams,  3  Western  Law  Journal,  66,  S.  C.  8  McLean, 
030.  Generally,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  ordinance  as  against  the  sovereignty  of 
those  States,  see  Spooner  v.  McConnell,  1  McLean,  337. 

*Ante,%lOS,  »  ^n/«,  §  114. 

*  The  Ordinance  provided  for  the  oiganixation  of  a  local  government,  with  a 
legislative  Assembly,  when  there  shoulcfbe  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of 
full  age,  and  that  "  The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt 
and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as 
may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  report 
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meniSj  cb.  6  of  Terr.  Laws.  Sec.  19.  Provides  for  the  pun- 
ishment, by  imprisonment,  of  children  or  servants  refusing  to 
obey  lawful  commands  of  their  parents  or  masters,  and,  by 
whipping,  for  striking  a  master  or  parent,  on  complaint  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  1  Chase's  Stat,  of  Ohio,  p.  97.  Con- 
finned  T.  L.  c.  86,  §  1.    (Repealed  O.  L.  c.  53,  §38.) 

1795. — By  the  governor  and  judges,*  A  law  to  regvlate 
tavemsj  ch.  51,  of  T.  L.,  1  Chase,  165.  Sec.  9  provides  a 
penalty  for  selling  strong  liquors  to  "  any  bond  servant  or 
slave.''  (Repealed  T.  L.  c.  132,  §9  )  Ch.  64  of  T.  L.  1  Chase, 
190, — A  law  declaring  what  laws  shall  he  in  force.  "  The  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  all  statutes  or  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  made  in  aid  of  the  common  law  prior  to  the  fourth 
year  of  king  James  the  First  (and  which  are  of  a  general  na- 
ture and  not  local  to  that  kingdom),  and  also  the  several  laws 
in  force  in  this  territory,  shall  be  the  rule  of  decision,  and 
shall  be  considered  as  of  full  force  until  repealed  by  legislative 
authority  or  disapproved  by  Congress." '    Ch.  74,  of  T.  L.  1 


them  to  Cons^ss  from  time  to  time,  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  until  the  orgaD- 
ization  of  the   General  Aasembly  therein,  unless  dieapproyed  by  Congress." 

1  Chase's  L,  Oh.  19: — "The governor  and  judges  did  not  strictly  confine  then> 
selves  within  the  limits  of  their  legislative  authority,  as  prescribed  by  the  Ordi- 
nance. When  they  could  not  find  laws  of  the  original  States  suited  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  they  supplied  the  want  by  enactments  of  their  own.  The  ear- 
liest laws  from  1788  to  1795  were  all  thus  enacted." 

*  Constitution  of  United  States  declared  to  be  ratified  Sept.  18,1788.  Journals 
of  Congress.  1789,  Aue.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
nartMwewt  of  the  river  Ohio,  I.  U.  S.  St  50,  2  B.  <&  D.  83,  places  the  Government  of 
the  territory  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Government  under  the  Constitution  that 
it  had,  under  the  Ordinance,  been  to  "  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 
1792,  May  S.  An  act  respecting  the  government  of  the  territory,  Sc,,  northwest  and 
B<Mtk  of  the  river  Ohio.  L  U.  S.  St.  285,  2  B.  <&  D.  311.  Sec.  2  empowers  the 
governor  and  judges  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  repeal  laws  made  oy  them. 

*  1  Chase's  L.Oh.  p.  25 : — "  Before  the  year  1795  no  laws  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, odopteeL  Host  of  them  were  framed  by  the  governor  and  judges  to  answer 
particiilAr  public  ends."  Ibid.  p.  26 : — "  In  1795  the  governor  and  ipdges  under- 
took to  revise  the  territorial  laws  and  establish  a  complete  system  of  statutory 
jurispmdence  by  adoptions  fi'om  the  laws  of  the  original  States,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance."  •  •  •  *•  Finally,  as  if  with 
a  view  to  create  some  great  reservoir  from  which  whatever  principles  and  powers 
had  been  omitted  in  the  particular  acts  mieht  be  drawn,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  circumstances,  the  governor  and  Judges  adopted  a  law  providing 
that  tiie  common  law  of  England,"  [<fi;c.,  as  m  text  above.]  **  The  law  thus 
adopted  was  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  passed  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  when  Virginia  was  yet  a  British  colony,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption  had  been  repealed  so  far  as  related  to  the  English  statutes."    (Ed.  cites 

2  Call,  404.     4  Hen.  k  Mun.  19, 20,  21.     1  Wa^h.  83.     6  Mun.  148.     1  O.  R.  245.) 
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Chase,  203,  A  law  limiting  im^prisonmentfor  debt,  andsvbjed- 
itig  certain  debtors  amd  delinquents  to  servitvde.  (Rep.  T.  L. 
ch.  108,  §  1.    O.  L.  c.  102.) 

1800. — An  a^it  providing  for  the  1/rial  of  homicide  com- 
raitted  on  Indiams.^    Ch.  135  of  Terr.  L.     1  Chase,  296. 

1802,'  November.  Convention  adopts  a  State  Constitution 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  N.  W.  Territory.  1  O.  L.  31. 
Art.  4,  limits  the  elective  franchise  to  white  male  persons.  Art. 
8,  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Sec.  1.  "  That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free 
and  independent  and  have  certain  natural  inherent  inalienable 
rights,"  (fee.  Sec.  2.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  this  State  otherwise  than  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, nor  shall  any  male  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  female  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant  under  the  pre- 
tence of  indenture  or  otherwise,  unless  such- person  shall  enter 
into  such  indenture  while  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on 
condition  of  a  bona  fide  consideration,  received-  or  to  be  re- 
ceived for  their  service,  except  as  before  excepted.  •  Nor  shall 
any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and 
executed  out  of  the.  State,  or  if  made  in  the  State,  where  the 
term  of  service  exceeds  one  year,  be  of  the  least  validity,  ex- 
cept those  given  in  the  case  of  apprenticeship." 


"  The  other  laws  of  1796  were  principally  derived  from  the  statute  book  of  Penn- 
sylvania." •  •  "  From  this  time  to  the  organization  of  the  territorial  le^ 
lature  in  1799  there  were  no  acts  of  legislation  except  two  laws  adopted  by  the 
secretary  and  judges  in  1798." 

*  By  the  territorial  government  of  the  second  grade,  established  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinance  of  1787,  having  a  legislative  Assembly  distinct  from  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary.     1  Cease's  Stat.  O.  p.  27. 

*  1800,  May  7.  An  act  to  divide  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northttetit  of 
the  river  Okio  into  two  teparate  governments.  U.  U.  S.  St.  58,  3  B.  d^  D.  867. 
These  are  divided  by  the  present  western  boundary  of  Ohio.  1802,  April  80. 
An  actto  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  sueh 
State  into  the  Union  on  an  eqttal  footing  with  the  original  States,  andfor  other  pur- 
poses. II.  U.  8.  St.  173,  8  B.  <b  D.  496.  Sec.  6  provides  that  the  Constitution 
and  government  of  the  State  **  shall  be  republican  and  not  repugnant  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  13th  July,  1787,  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States 
of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio."  1803,  Feb.  19.  An  aei  to  provide 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Omo.  II. 
*U.  S.  St.  201,  8  B.  <b  D.  624. 
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1803-4, 2d  Sess.  c.  4.  An  act  to  regulate  black  and  mulatto 
perwns,  O.  L.  c.  28.  1  Chase,  393.  Sec.  1.  That  no  black  or 
mulatto  person  slrall  be  permitted  to  settle  or  reside  in  this  State 
"without  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  actnal  freedom."  2.  Resi- 
dent blacks  and  mnlattoes  to  have  their  names  recorded,  &c. 
(Amending  is  1834,  Jan.  6, 1  Curwen,  126.)  Proviso^  "That  noth- 
ing in  this  act  contained  shall  bar  the  lawfnl  claim  to  any  black 
or  mulatto  person."  3.  Residents  prohibited  from  hiringblack 
or  mulatto  persons  not  having  a  certificate.  4.  Forbids,  under 
penalty,  to  "  harbor  or  secrete  any  black  or  mulatto  person  the 
property  of  any  person  whatever,"  or  to  "  hinder  or  prevent  the 
lawful  owner  or  owners  from  retaking,"  <S:c.  5.  Black  or  mulatto 
persons  coming  to  reside  in  the  State  with  a  legal  certificate,  to 
record  the  same.  6.  "That  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  his 
or  their  agent  or  agents,  claiming  any  black  or  mulatto  person 
that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  in  this  State,  may  apply,  upon 
making  satisfactory  proof  that  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or 
persons  is  the  property  of  him  or  her  who  applies,  to  any  asso- 
ciate judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  State,  the  asso- 
ciate judge  or  justice  is  hereby  empowered  and  required,  by 
his  precept,  to  direct  the  sheriif  or  constable  to  arrest  such 
black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  and  deliver  the  same  in  the 
county  or  township  where  such  officers  shall  reside,  to  the  claim- 
ant or  claimants,  or  his  or  their  agent  or  agents,  for  whicli  ser- 
vice the  sheriff  or  constable  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  other  cases  for  similar  services." 
7.  "  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  attempt  to  remove 
or  shall  remove  from  this  State,  or  who  slmll  aid  and  assist  in 
removing,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  black  or 
mulatto  person  or  persons,  without  first  proving,  as  hereinbe- 
fore directed,  that  he,  she,  or  they  is  or  are  legally  entitled  so 
to  do,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  having  cog- 
nizance of  the  same,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to 
the  use  of  the  State,  to  be  recovered  by  the  action  of  debt  qui- 
tarn  or  indictment,  and  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  action 
of  the  party  injured. 

1806-7,  Sess.  L.  c.  8.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
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"  an  act  regulating  black  and  mulatto  persons.^^    O,  L.  c.  139. 

1  Chase,  555.  Sec.  1.  Provides  that  no  negro  or  mulatto  per- 
sons shall  be  permitted  to  settle  within  the  State  without  giv- 
ing bond  not  to  become  chargeable.  2.  Duties  of  clerk.  3. 
Provides  penalty  for  harboring  or  secreting  negro  or  mulatto 
persons  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section.*  4.  That 
no  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted to  be  sworn  or  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  record,  or 
elsewhere  in  this  State,  in  any  cause  depending  or  matter  of 
controversy  where  either  party  to  the  same  is  a  white  person, 
or  in  any  prosecution  which  shall  be  instituted  in  behalf  of 
this  State,  against  any  white  person.'    Rep.  1849. 

1818-19. — An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping.     O.  L.  oh.  443. 

2  Chase  L.  1052.  Preamble  recites  the  provisions  of  tlie  law 
of  Congress,  Feb.  12,  1793,  respecting  fugitives  from  labor, 
f\nd  enacts,  "  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  shall  by  violence,  fraud  or  deception,  seize  upon 
any  free  black  or  mulatto  person,  within  this  State,  and  keep  or 
detain  such  free  black  or  mulatto  person  in  any  kind  of  re- 
straint or  confinement,  with  intent  to  transport  such  free  black 
or  mulatto  person  out  of  this  State,  contrary  to  law,  or  shall  in 
any  manner  attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State  any  black  or 
mulatto  person  without  having  first  taken  such  black  or  mu- 
latto person  before  some  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  court, 
or  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  wherein  such  black  or 
mulatto  person  was  taken,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
above-recited  act  of  Congress,  and  there  prove  his  right  to  such 
black  or  mulatto  person  ;  every  such  person  so  ofl'ending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty' of  a  higli  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  before  any  court  having  competent  authority  to  try  the 
same,  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  State,  at 
hard  labor,  for  any  space  of  time,  not  less  tlian  one  or  more 
than  ten  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

^  See  Birney  v,  Stote,  8  Ohio,  230. 

'  This  section  does  not  extend  to  persons  of  a  shade  nearer  white  than  mulatto. 
Such  persons  are  admissible  as  witnesses  ;  and  against  such  the  testimony  of  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  cannot  be  received.  Gray  v.  Ohio  (1831),  4  O.  R.  353.  Jor- 
dan V.  Smith  (1846),  14  Ohio,  199  : — A  black  perscn  sued  by  a  white,  may  make 
affidavit  to  a  plea  so  as  to  put  the  plaintiff  to  proof.    But  Read,  J.,  dissented. 
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1830-3 1. — An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping.  Replacing  the 
act  of  1819.  O.  L.  ch.  881.  3  Chase  L.  18Y8.  Sec.  1.  "  That 
no  person  or  persons,  under  any  pretence  whatever  shall,  by 
violence,  fraud,  or  deception,  seize  upon  any  free  black  or 
mulatto  person  within  this  State,  and  keep  such  free  black  or 
mulatto  person  in  any  kind  of  restraint  or  confinement  with 
intent  to  transport  such  black  or  mulatto  person  out  of  the 
State."  2.  "  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State,  or  knowingly  be  aiding  in 
carrying  out  of  this  State,  any  black  or  mulatto  person,  without 
first  taking  such  black  or  mulatto  person  before  some  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where  such  black  or  mulatto 
person  was  taken,  and  there,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States*  establish  by  proof  his,  her,  or  their  property  in  such," 
&c.    3.  Provides  for  the  punishment  of  offenders. 

1839.' — An  act  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor  or  service 
from  other  States.  37  O.  L.  43.  Curwen,  p.  533.  "  Whereas, 
the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that "  no  person,  &c.  (reciting  it).  And 
whereas  the  laws  now  in  force  within  the  State  of  Ohio  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection  pledged  by  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union ;  and, 
whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  reap  the  largest  measure  of 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Constitution  to  recognize  to  their  full 
extent  the  obligations  which  that  instrument  imposes;  and 
whereas  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  General  Assembly 
that  the  Constitution  can  only  be  sustained  as  it  was  framed  by 
a  spirit  of  just  compromise;  therefore."  Sec.  1.  Authorizes 
judges  of  courts  of  record,  "  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  the 
mayor  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,"  on  application,  <S:c.,  of 
claimant,  to   bring  the  fugitive  before   a  judge  within   the 

*  Peck,  J.,  9  Ohio,  212: — refers  to  tliese  statutes  and  that  of  1819  as  a  recog- 
nition by  the  State  of  Ohio  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  1798, 
though  that  act  is  not  here  specially  mentioned. 

*  An  act  of  1834,  concerning  fugitives  f rem  justice.  Swan,  546 ;  Curwen,  c.  26 : — 
Authorizes  justices  to  arrest  and  requires  them  to  give  notice ;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision as  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  And  this  is  repealed  by  an  act 
of  1860,  Ohio  L.,  vol.  57,  p.  82,  which  allows  justices,  Ac,  to  commit  and  give 
notice  only  when  the  person  is  charged  with  an  act  which  would  have  been  punish- 
able if  committed  in  Ohio. 
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county  where  the  warrant  was  issued,  or  before  some  State 
j  udge  with  certain  cautions  as  to  proving  the  official  character 
of  the  officer  issuing  the  warrant ;  gives  the  form  of  warrant, 
directing  the  fugitive  to  be  brought  before,  ifec,  "  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  law  directs."  2.  Claimant  to  give  security  for 
costs.  On  proof  of  his  claim,  the  judge  to  give  a  certificate 
which  shall  be  authority  for  removing  the  fugitive.  3.  Pun- 
ishment by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  hindering  officer  from 
arresting  or  removing  fugitive.  4.  How  securities  shall  be 
given  when  the  hearing  is  postponed  for  benefit  of  either  party. 
5.  The  judge  shall  hear  the  case,  "  and  if  it  shall  be  proven  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  party  arrested  does  owe  labor  or  service 
to  the  claimant,"  he  shall  give  the  latter  a  certificate.  6.  Pen- 
alty for  enticing  away  persons  owing  labor.  7,  Penalty  for  giv- 
ing a  false  certificate  of  emancipation  to  the  fugitive  or  harbor- 
ing him.  8.  Fees.  9.  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  pro- 
ceeding under  this  act  to  recognize,  without  proof,  the  existence 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  sers'itude  in  the  several  States  of  tliis 
Union,  in  which  the  same  may  exist  or  be  recognized  by  law." 
10.  Perjury  in  such  cases  punished.  11.  "  If  any  person  or 
persons  shall  in  any  manner  attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State 
or  knowingly  be  aiding  in  carrying  out  of  this  State  any  person 
without  first  obtaining  sufficient  legal  authority  for  so  doing 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  therefor,  shall,"  &c.  12.  Kepeals 
so  much  of  sec.  4  of  the  act  of  1804,  and  of  sec.  2  of  the  act 
of  1831,  as  is  inconsistent.  13.  That  a  trial  and  judgment 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793,  or  a  trial  and  judgment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  adjudged  a  final  bar 
to  any  subsequent  proceeding  against  such  fugitive  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

1843. — ^An  act  repealing  the  above  act,  and  reviving  sec. 
2  of  the  act  of  1831.     41  O.  L.  13.     Curwen,  p.  924.* 


*  The  State  law  against  kidnapping  seems  to  hare  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, if  applied  to  persons  carrying  away  escaped  slayes  according  to  the  act«of 
Congress,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  1846,  rt^ting  on  PVigg's  case.  Rich- 
ardson V.  Beebe,  9  Law  Reporter,  316  ;  see  Op.  Swan,  J.,  9  Critchfaeld's  Oh,  187. 
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1849. — An  net  to  authorize  the  eatahlishment  of  separate 
schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children^  a/nd  for  other 
purposes.  47  O.  L.  p.  17.  Curwen,  c.  893.  Sec.  5.  "  The 
term  colored,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  as  being  of 
the  same  signification  as  the  term  '  black  or  mulatto,'  as  used 
in  former  acts."*  6.  Repeals  an  act  on  the  same  subject,  of 
1848  [Curwen,  ch.  849],  the  act  of  1804,  and  the  amending  acts, 
"and  all  parts  of  other  acts  so  far  as  they  enforce  any  special 
disabilities  or  confer  special  privileges  on  account  of  color," 
except  certain  acts  relating  to  juries  and  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
1861. — ^A  new  Constitution.  Art.  I.  sec.  6.  "There  shall 
be  no  slavery  in  this  State,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless 
for  the  punishment  of  crime."  Art.  V.  sec.  1,  restricts  the 
elective  firanchise  to  whites.'  Aft.  IX.  sec.  1.  Militia  service 
imposed  on  whites  only. 

1857. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  confinement  of  fugitives  from 
slavery  in  the  jails  of  Ohio.  54  O.  L.  p.  170 ;  repealed  1858, 
see  55  O.  L.  p.  10,  and  an  act  of  1859,  Oh.  L.  vol.  54,  p.  168, 
requires  State  jailers  to  receive  all  parsons  committed  by  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  slaveholding  andkidnapping  in  Ohio. 

54  O.L.  186.  Enacts  that  a  person  bringing  another  into  the  State 
with  the  intent  "  to  hold  or  control,  or  who  shall  hold  or  control, 
or  shall  assist  in  holding  or  controlling,  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  this  State,  any  other  person  as  a  slave,"  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  false  imprisonment,  and  be  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, "  and  every  person  coming  within  this  State,  other- 
wise than  as  a  person  held  to  service  in  another  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  and  escaping  into  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  in  all  courts  as  absolutely  free.  2.  Penalty  for  seizing 
such  person  as  a  fugitive  slave.  3.  Penalty  for  kidnapping. 
4.  "  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  apply 
to  any  act  done  by  any  person  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 

*  That  oU  perBODB  Dearer  white  than  black  are  "  white,"  has  been  decided  in 
Jeflfries  V.  Ankeny;  Thacker  v.  Hawk,  11  Ohio  R.  872,  876;  Lane  v.  Baker,  12 
Ohio  R.  237 ;  Wiiliama  v.  School  District,  Wright* s  R.  678,  where  Gray  v.  Ohio, 
4  Oh.,  854,  is  cited. 

'Anderson  v.  Millikin,  9  Critchfield's  Oh.,  668: — That  persons  having  a  prepon- 
derance of  white  over  negro  blood  are  not  excluded  from  voting. 
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Btitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof."  Bepealed  in  1858;  see 
55  Oh.  L.  p.  19. 

.    An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping,  64  O.  L.  221.  See. 

1.  Against  kidnapping  free  blacks.  2.  '^  That  no  person  shall 
kidnap  or  forcibly  or  fraudulently  carry  off  or  decoy  out  of 
this  State  any  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  within 
this  State,  claimed  as  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  or  shall 
attempt  to  kidnap  or  forcibly  or  fraudulently  carry  off  or  decoy 
out  of  this  State  any  such  black  or  mulatto  pei*son  or  persons, 
without  first  taking  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons 
before  the  court  judge  or  commissioner  of  the  proper  circuit, 
district,  or  county  having  jurisdiction  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  cf  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State  escaping  into  this  State,  and  there,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  establishing  by  proof  his  or  their 
property  in  such  person."  3.  Punishment  for  offending  against 
the  above  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  4.  Bepeals  the  act 
of  1831.' 

1869. — An  act,  Oh.  L.  vol.  56,  p.  120.  Judges  of  elections 
required  to  reject  the  offered  vote  of  a  person  "  who  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  visible  admixture  of  African  blood."' 


^  In  Richardson  ir.  Beebe,  8  Western  Law  Journal  (Sept  1S46),  p.  668,  the 
plaintiff  had  been  arrested  under  the  act  of  1831  for  carrying  away  one  Berry,  a 
olack  man,  without  taking  him  "before  any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  In  said 
county,  pad  without  establishing  his  right  of  property  in  him  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  before  any  justice  in  said  county."  Wood,  C.  J.,  and 
Burohard,  J.,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  held  that  the  warrant  showed  that 
the  person  had  beeu  seized  and  removed  as  a  slave,  and  not  as  a  freeman ;  that, 
on  Prigg's  case,  the  State  law  was  void  in  interfering  with  such  an  arrest,  and 
held  that  the  warrant  committing  the  plaintiff  was  void  on  the  fiice. 

*  This  is  reported  to  have  been  held  unconstitutional,  so  far  at  least  as  it  mi^t 
afiect  persons  naving  more  than  one  half  white  blood,  iii  the  Cuyahoga  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  case  of  one  Watson. 

No  law  expressly  authorizing  the  executive  to  surrender  iugitives  from  jus- 
tice, in  aocordanee  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  seems  ever  to  hav« 
been  passed  in  Ohio.  An  act  of  Feb.  22,  1811,  To  seevre  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of 
habeaa  eorjnu,  f9  Oh.  L.  164  (Swan's  St  of  1854,  c.  64),  sec.  9,  declared  that  dtl. 
zens  shooid  not  be  sent  out  of  the  State,  but  with  proviso  that  persons  charged 
with  having  committed  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  might  be  sent  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction.  But  this  appears  to 
have  been  repealed  in  1866,  being  omitted  in  the  re-enactment  of  that  year  and  of 
1858.  See  Ck>rrespondence,  Mar.,  1860,  between  the  Governors  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, in  cases  of  Iferriam  and  Brown. 
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§  560.      liEGIBLATIOir  OF  THE  StATB  OF  LrBIAirA. 

On  the  separate  organization,  in  1800,  of  that  portion  of  the 
ITorthwest  Territory  which  afterwards  became  the  State  of 
Ohio,*  the  remainder  was  designated  the  Indiana  Territory ^  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  former  Northwest  Territory  continued 
with  the  guarantees  in  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

1803|  Sep.  22.  A  law  of  this  date — a  law  oanoeming  serv- 
anU — ^is  referred  to  in  the  act  next  cited.' 

1806/  2d.  Sess.  1st  Assembly,  c.  10,  concerning  ewecutiona. 
Sec.  7.  "  And  whereas  doubj»  have  arisen  whether  the  time  of 
service  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  bound  to  service  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, may  be  sold  on  execution  against  the  master.  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted  that  the  time  of  service  of  such  negroes  or  mu- 
lattoes may  be  sold  on  execution  against  the  master,  in  the  same 
manner  as  personal  estate,  immediately  from  which  sale  the 
said  negroes  or  mulattoes  shall  serve  the  purchaser  or  purcha- 
sers for  the  residue  of  their  time  of  service ;  and  the  said  pur- 
chasers and  negroes  and  mulattoes  shall  have  the  same  reme- 
dies against  each  other  as  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  are 
mutually  given  them  in  the  several  cases  therein  mentioned, 
and  the  purchasers  shall  be  obliged  to  fulfill  to  the  said  servants 
the  contracts  they  made  with  the  masters  as  expressed  in  the 
indenture  or  agreement  of  servitude,  and  shall,  for  want  of 
such  contract,  be  obliged  to  give  him  or  them  their  freedom 
due  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  service,  as  expressed  in  the  second 
section  of  a  law  of  the  Territory,  entitled  *  Law  concerning  serv- 
ants,' adopted  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  three.    This  act  shall  commence  and  be  in  force 

from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  next."    ,  c.  19. 

An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves  enacts  that  servants  and 

>  See  act  of  Ck>ngreBS  of  May  7, 1800,  cmte,  p.  116  n.  8.  Sec  4.  Provides  for  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  as  by  the  act  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  when- 
ever itshaU  be  '*the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders."  The  elective  fran- 
chise is  not  fixed. 

'  Cornelias  v.  Cohen,  Brees^,  92.  An  indenture  dgned,  in  1804,  by  the  negro 
alone,  that  is,  not  before  the  clerk  of  the  coonty  court,  held  void. 

*  Jan.  11,  1806.  An  aet  to  divide  the  Indiana  Territory  into  two  separate  gorem- 
tuente.  II.  U.  S.  Stat  309,  3  B.  <fc  D.,  682  :~Separates  the  Indiana  Territory  from 
the  Michigan  Territory  by  the  present  boundary  between  the  States  bearing 
those  names. 
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slaves  shall  have  passes,  shall  not  wander  about,  and  forbids 
harboring  them,  under  penalty. 

1807,  Sep.  17.  An  act  for  the  iniavduction  qf  negroes  and 
mulattoes  into  this  Territory ^  Terr,  laws  1807-8, 423.  Sec.  1. 
Provides  "  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  being 
the  owner  or  possessor  of  any  negroes  or  mulattoes  of  and 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  owing  service  and  labor  as 
slaves  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States 
or  for  any  citizens  of  the  said  States  or  Territories  purchasing 
the  same  to  bring  the  said  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  tliis  Ter- 
ritory." 2.  "  The  owners  or  possessors  of  any  negroes  or  mu- 
lattoes as  aforesaid,  and  bringing  the  same  into  this  Territory, 
shall  within  thirty  days  after  such  removal  go  with  the  same 
before  the  clerk  of  court  of  common  pleas  of  proper  county, 
and  in  presence  of  said  clerk  the  said  owner  or  possessor  shall 
determine  and  agree  to  and  with  his  or  her  negro  or  mulatto 
upon  the  term  of  years  which  the  said  negro  or  mulatto  will 
and  shall  serve  his  or  her  said  owner  or  possessor,"  and  the 
clerk  shall  make  a  record.  3.  "  If  any  negro  or  mulatto  re- 
moved into  this  Territory  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  to  serve  his 
or  her  owner  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such 
person  within  sixty  days  thereafter  to  remove  the  said  negro  or 
mulatto  to  any  place  [to]  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  Territory  from  whence  such  owner  or  possessor  may 
[have  come]  or  shall  be  authorized  to  remove  the  same."*  (As 
quoted  in  Phoebe  v.  Jay,  Breese  HI.  E.  208.)  4.  An  owner 
failing  to  act  as  required  in  the  preceding  sections  should 
forfeit  all  claim  and  right  to  the  service  of  such  negro  or 


*  The  territorial  govemmeDt  from  time  to  time  memorialized  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  orcUnanco  of  1787,  so  as  to  allow  the  temporan^  intro- 
daction  of  slares  bom  within  the  United  States.  A  committee  of  the  lioviM  of 
Representatives,  John  Randolph,  Chairman,  reported,  March  2,  1808,  adrerselT. 
1  Am.  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  p.  146.  A  committee  of  the  same  body,  F^b. 
17,  1804,  reported  a  resolution  favoring  tiie  petition  with  certain  UmitationB. 
1  Am.  State  Papers  Misc.  887.  A  similar  report  m|ide  Feb.  14,  1806.  Ibid.  460. 
To  another  resdve  of  the  territorial  legislature,  lb.  467,  a  committee  of  the  House, 
12  Feb.,  1807,  reported  favorably.  lb.  477.  To  a  simUar  resolve  a  committee  of 
the  Senate,  Nov.  18, 1807,  reported  adversely.    lb.  484. 

*  In  Rankin  v.  Lydla  (1820),  2  A.  K.  Marshall,  469,  held  that  if  brought  back 
to  Kentucky  the  slave  is  there  entitled  to  freedom. 
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nmlatto.      5.  "  Declares  that  any  person  removing  into  this 
Territory  and  being  the  owner  or  possessor  of  any  negro  or  mu- 
latto as  aforesaid,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  hereafter  acquire  a  property  in  any  negro  or  mulatto 
under  the  age  aforesaid  and  who  shall  bring  them  into  this 
Territory,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  person,  owner  or 
possessor  to  hold  the  said  negro  to  service  or  labor,  the  males 
until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  females  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years."    Sec.  6.  Provides  that 
any  person  removing  any  negro  or.  mulatto  into  this  Territory 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sections,  it  shall  be  in- 
cumbent on  such  person  within  thirty  days  thereafter  to  regis- 
ter the  name  and  age  of  such  negro  or  mulatto  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  proper  county.     8.  Re- 
quires new  registry  on  removal  to  another  county.     8,  9.  Pen- 
alties by  fine  for  breach  of  this  act.     10.  Clerk  to  take  security 
that  negro  be  not  chargeable  when  his  term  expires.  12.  Fees. 
13.  That  "  the  children  born  in  said  Territory  of  a  parent  of 
color  owing  service  or  labor,  by  indenture  according  to  law, 
should  serve  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  parent,  the  males 
until  the  age  of  thirty  and  the  females  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years."     (As  quoted  in  Boon  v.  Juliet,  1836,  1  Scammon, 
258.)     14.  That  an  act  respecting  apprentices  misused  by  their 
master  or  mistress  should  apply  to  such  children.*     (See  t6e 


*  Phoebe  v.  Jay  (1828),Breese  HI.  R.  208.  Opinion  of  the  court,  Lockwood,  J.:— 
"  If  the  only  quefltion  to  be  decided  was  whether  this  law  of  the  Territory  of  Illi- 
nois conflicted  with  the  Ordinance,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  did. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  farther  from  the  truth,  than  the  idea  that  there  could  bo 
a  Toluntary  contract  between  the  negro  and  his  master.  The  law  authorizes  the 
master  to  bring  his  slave  here  and  take  him  before  the  clerk,  and  if  the  negro  will 
not  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  master,  he  is  authorized  to  remove  him  to 
his  original  place  of  servitude.  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense  to  contend  that  the  negro  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
had  any  free  agency.  The  only  choice  given  him,  was  a  choice  of  evils.  On  either 
hand,  servitude  was  to  be  his  lot.  The  terms  proposed  were,  slavery  for  a  period 
of  years,  generally  extending  beyond  the  probable  duration  of  his  life,  or  a  return 
to  perpetaal  slavery  in  -the  place  from  whence  he  was  brought.  The  indenturing 
was,  in  effect,  an  involuntary  servitnde  for  a  period  of  years,  and  was  void,  being  in 
violation  of  the  Ordinance,  and  had  the  plaintiff  asserted  her  right  to  freedom,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  she  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  entitled  to  it."  This  case  recognized  and  approved  in  Boon  v.  Juliet,  1 
Scammon,  268 ;  and  Sarah  v.  Borders,  4  ib.  345. 
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statute  cited  in  Rankin  v.  Lydia,  2  A.  K.  Marshall's  Ky.  467 ; 
and  in  Jarrot  v.  Jarrot,  2  Oilman  19.)  This  act  was  repealed 
in  1810. 

1807/  Sept.  17.  An  act  concerning  executions.  1  Rev. 
Code  of  1807,  p.  188.  Sec.  7  recites,  "  And  whereas  doubts 
have  arisen  whether  the  time  of  service  of  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes,  bound  in  this  territory,  may  be  sold  under  execution,"  it 
was  therefore  enacted  "  that  the  time  of  service  of  such  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  may  be  sold  on  execution,"  &c.      . 

"  on  the  same  day  an  act  was  passed  subjecting  '  bound  serv- 
ants'  with  a  variety  of  personal  property  to  taxation.  By 
the  third  section  of  the  act  concerning  servants^  passed  also 
on  the  17th  Sept.,  1807  [2  Rev.  Code  of  1807,  p.  647],  the 
benefit  of  the  contract  of  service  may  be  assigned  by  the  mas- 
ter with  the  consent  of  the  servant,  and  shall  pass  to  the  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  legatees  of  the  master."  * 

1810,"  Dec.  14.  3d.  Assembly,  1st.  Sess.  c.  28.  An  actio 
repeal  an  act  entMed  an  a^t  for  the  introduction  of  negroes 
and  mulattoes  into  this  Territory  ^  and  for  other  purposes.  Sec. 
1.  Repeals  the  act  of  1807.  2.  Tliat  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  attempt  to  remove  from  this  Territory,  or  shall  aid  or 
assist  in  removing  any  negro  or  mulatto  person  or  persons, 
without  first  proving  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  give  a  cer- 
tificate tliereof,  to  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  in  the  county 
wherein  such  proof  shall  be  made,  that  he  or  she  or  they  are 
legally  entitled  so  to  do,  according  to  the  laws  of  tlie  United 
States  and  of  this  Territory,"  such  shall  "  pay  a  fine  of  $1000, 
be  liable  to  an  act  by  the  party  aggrieved,  and  be  disqualified 


1  An  act  of  Ckingress  of  Feb.  27,  1S08,  II.  U.  S.  SUt,  469,  limits  the  electdve 
franchise  to  free  white  males.  Other  acts  of  Congress  on  electoral  law,  Feb.  27, 
1809,  ib.  625 ;  March  4,  1814,  III.  U.  8.  Stat,  108. 

•  This  citation  b  from  Nance  v.  Howard,  Breese.  184,  where  it  is  said : — "  This 
section,  taken  in  connecUon  with  its  preamble,  must  be  considered  as  declaratory 
of  what  the  law  was  rather  than  introductcor  of  a  new  rule."  But  it  mast  be 
noticed  it  was  still  a  property  created  by  positive  enactment.     See  post,  law  of 

1827,  Jan.  24. 

*  Feb.  8,  1809.  An  act  for  dividing  the  Indiana  Territory  into  ttto  itenarate  govern- 
mentn,  IL  U.  S.  Stat.,  514,  4B.<fcD.  198,  separates  the  Indiana  Territory  from 
the  Illinois  Territory  by  the  present  boundary  between  the  States  of  these  names. 
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from  holding  office.  3.  Repeals  sec.  1  of  An  act  concerning 
seTvants  of  color  {Qi^^,  the  act  of  1803  ?),  saving,  however, 
to  such  persons  as  may  heretofore  have  executed  indentures  of 
servitude,  their  right  under  the  same,  and  their  master  his 
remedy  thereon. 

1816. — First  Constitution   of  Indiana/    Art.  I.    Bill  of 
Rights.     Sec.  1.  "  That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  in- 
dependent, and  have  certain  natural,  inherent  and  unalienable 
rights,"  &c.     The  franchises  are  not  limited  to  freemen.    Art. 
Vin.,  providing  for  amendments:  "But  as  the  holding  any 
part  of  the  human  creation  in  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
can  only  originate  in  usurpation  and  tyranny,  no  alteration  of 
this  Constitution  shall  ever  take  place,  so  as  to  introduce  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted."  Art.  XI.  Sec.  7.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  this  State  otherwise  than  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted.     Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  State 
be  of  any  validity  within  this  State." ' 

1816,  c.  24.  An  act  to  prevent  man-stealing.     Sec.  1,  de- 

*  April  19,  1816.  An  cu;t  to  enable  the  people  of  Indiana  Territory  to  form  a 
Conttitution  and  State  government^  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union 
on  a  footing  vbUH  the  original  States.  III.  U.  S.  St  289,  6  B.  A  D.  66.  Sec.  8.  "  AU 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  fiill  age,  who  have  resided,"  <&c.,  are  quali- 
fied to  Tote.  4.  Enabling  a  convention  chosen  under  tliis  act  to  form  a  Constitu- 
tion and  State  government ;  with  proviso  that  it  be  republican,  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  ordinance  of  July  IS,  1787.  Formal  acceptance  by  the  Convention  of 
the  propositions  of  Congress,  June  26,  1816;  Rev.  L.  of  Ind.  p.  87.  Dec.  11, 
1816.  Joint  Resolution  admitting  Indiana  as  one  of  the  United  States ;  III.  U.  S. 
Stat  899.  6  B.  <&  D.  248.  March  8,  1817.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Indiana.  III.  U.  S. 
Stat  390. 

*  That  this  entirely  prohibited  the  condition  of  involuntary  servitude ;  State  v. 
Laselle  (1820),  1  Blackf.  Ind.,  61.  Mary  Clark's  (a  woman  of  color)  case  (1821), 
IBIackf.  Ind.  B.  122,  Marg: — "A  free  woman  of  color,  above  21  years  o^age, 
boond  herself  by  indenture  in  this  State  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  serve 
the  oblige^  as  a  menial  servant  for  20  years.  Held,  that  a  specific  performance 
of  the  contract  could  not  be  enforced,  and  that  upon  habeas  Mn^us  she  had  a  right 
to  be  discharged  from  custody."  "  Application  to  be  discharged  on  habeas  corpus 
proves  the  service  to  be  involuntary  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." 
"  An  indenture  executed  out  of  this  State  by  a  nesro  or  mulatto  is  void,  and  can 
neither  be  specifically  enforced  nor  made  the  foundation  of  an  action  for  damages." 
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fining  the  crime, — ^taking  "  out  of  the  State  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  without  establishing  his,  her,  or  their  claim, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States." 
2.  Penalty  therefor.  3.  Persons  claiming  the  service  of  an- 
other shall  apply  to  a  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  war- 
rant to  arrest.  The  judge  or  justice  shall  hear  and  examine, 
"  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  plaintiff's  claim  be  well  founded,  he  shall  recognize  such 
person  or  persons  so  claimed  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the 
circuit  court,  in  and  for  said  county,  where  he,  she,  or  they 
shall  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  said  county; 
and  if  on  trial  as  aforesaid  the  verdict  and  judgment  shall  go 
against"  the  person  claimed,  the  judge  shall  give  the  claimant 
"  a  certificate  authorizing  such  claimant  to  carry  him,  or  her,  or 
them  out  of  the  State."  4.  Penalty  for  giving  to  fugitive 
slaves  false  certificates  of  emancipation.  5.  Penalty  for  har- 
boring or  encouraging  slaves  held  in  other  States  to  desert,  or 
for  using  violence  or  encouraging  slaves  to  resist  after  certifi- 
cate given  to  the  claimant.  This  is  amended  by  1818,  c.  7, 
increasing  punishment  by  whipping,  and  expediting  the  jury 
trial. 

1817,  c.  3.  An  act  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
Sec.  52.  "No  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  be  a  witness, 
except  in  pleas  of  the  State  against  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  In- 
dians, or  in  civil  cases  where  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  Indians 
alone  shall  be  parties.  53.  '^  Every  person  other  than  a  negro, 
of  whose  grandfathers  or  grandmothers  any  one  is  or  shall  have 
been  a  negro,  though  his  other  progenitors  may  have  been 
white,  shall  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  and  so  every  person  who 
shall  have  one-fourth  part  or  more  of  negro  blood."  Re- 
enacted  in  1831,  R.  S.  c.  78,  §37.     ,  c.  5.  An  act  relating 

to  crimes.  Sec.  59.  Penalty  for  sexual  intercourse  between 
wh^  and  black  persons,  "  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
white  person  to  intermarry  with  any  negro  in  this  State.''  1 R 
S,  361, — with  one  having  "  one  eighth  or  more  negro  t)lood." 

1819,  March  22,  and  1823,  Feb.  17.  Execution  laws  pro- 
vide that  the  time  of  service  of  negroes  or  mulattoes  may  be 
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sold  on  execution  against  the  master  in  the  same  manner  as 
personal  estate ;  immediately  from  which  sale  the  said  negroes  or 
mnlattoes  shall  serve  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  for  the  residue 
of  their  time  of  service."  Breese,  185,  citing  Laws  of  1819,  p. 
181,  sec.  1 3 ;  of  1823,  p.  173,  sec.  9 :  Judge  Lockwood  there 
adds, "  There  is,  however,  no  such  provision  in  the  act  relative 
to  executions  passed  Jan.  17, 1825  (Laws  of  1825,  p.  151),  and 
which  act  repeals  all  former  acts ;  and  hence  it  is  argued  that 
the  legislature  intended  in  future  that  registered  servants  should 
not  he  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  on  execution."  The  judge, 
however,  held  the  statute  only  declaratory. 

1824^  Jan.  22.'  An  act  relative  to  fugitives  from  labor. 
Sec.  1.  Claimant  may  have  warrant  to  arrest  and  bring  the  fugi- 
tive before  a  circuit  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace.  2.  Tlie  judge 
is  to  decide  on  the  proofs  in  a  summary  way  :  proviso^  that 
either  party  may  appeal,  paying  costs  of  trial  and  security  on 
appeal ;  and  the  alleged  fugitive  must  swear  that  he  does  not 
owe  labor  or  service.  3.  The  trial  shall  then  be  before  a  jury.' 
Ee-enacted  in  R  L.  of  1831,  ch.  43,  and  K.  S.  of  1838,  c.  46. 
(The  next  chapter  in  the  same  collection  is  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1793,  introduced  without  note  or  comment  under  the  title, 
"  Act  of  Congress.")  No  law  with  this  title  appears  in  the  E. 
S.  of  1852,  which  contains  the  act  of  Congress  of  1850, 1  R.  S. 
532. 

182 7|  Jan.  24.  An  act  concerning  attachments.  Authority 
is  given  to  the  sheriff  when  he  "  shall  serve  an  attachment  on 
slaves  or  indentured  or  registered  colored  servants,  or  horses, 
cattle,  or  live  stock,"  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  support  of 

such  slaves,  &c.,  until,  &c.    ,  Feb.  19.    A  revenue  law : 

authorizes  levying  a  tax  on  town  lots,  horses,  cattle,  carriages, 

*  An  ad  atUkorieing  ike  arresting  and  xecitring  fugitives  from  juttiee,  of  Jan. 
22, 1824,  givea  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court  and  justices  of  the  peace 


Decant  v,  Michael  (1S60),  2  Carter,  396,  this  is  held  unconstitutional  on  the 
wwority  of  Prigg's  case.     It  does  not  appear  in  R.  S.  of  1862. 

*  This  statute  held  unconstitutional  in  Graves  v.  the  State  (1849),  1  Carter,  868, 
8.  C,  Smith's  Ind.  R.  268,  on  the  authority  of  Prigg's  case.  And  in  Donnell  v.llie 
SUte  (1862),  8  Porter's  IndL  R.  481,  on  a  conviction  under  the  State  law,  R.  S.  of 
1B48,  eh.  58,  §  116,  for  aiding  slave  to  escape  and  concealing,  such  State  legisla- 
tioa  was  held  void  on  the  authority  of  Prigg^s  case. 

VOL.  n. — 9 
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&c.,  and  "  on  slaves  and  indentured  or  registered  negro  or  mu- 
latto servants."  See  Nance  v.  Howard  (1828),  1  Breese,  185,* 
citing  Revenue  laws  of  1827,  p.  381. 

1831. — ^An  act  relative  to  crimes,  &c.  Sec.  12.  On  kid- 
napping. Declares  every  person  guilty  of  this  crime  who  shall 
remove  another  out  of  this  State  '^  without  having  first  estab- 
lished a  claim  upon  the  services  of  such  person  or  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States."  E. 
L.  of  1888,  c.  26 ;  2  R.  S.  of  1852,  p.  400.  .  An  act  con- 
cerning free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  servants  and  slaves.  Rev. 
S.  c.  66.  Sec.  1.  Kegroes  and  mulattoes  emigrating  into  the 
State  shall  give  bond,  &c.  2.  In  failure  of  this  such  negro, 
&c.,  may  be  hired  out  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  his  benefit, 
or  removed  from  the  State  under  the  poor  law."  8.  Penalty 
for  committing  such  without  authority.  4.  Penalty  for  hjar- 
boring  such  who  have  not  given  bond.  5.  "  That  the  right  of 
any  persons  to  pass  through  this  State,  with  his,  her,  or  their 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  servant  or  servants  when  emigrating  or 
traveling  to  any  other  State  or  territory  or  country,  making  no 
unnecessary  delay,  is  hereby  declared  and  secured."'  Re-en- 
acted in  1838.  R.  S.  c.  73.  All  the  above  acts  seem  to  have 
been  repealed  by  the  general  repealing  act,  June  18, 1852,  ch. 
92ofR.  S.ofl852. 

1851,— A  new  Constitution.  Art.  I.  A  Bill  of  Rights  like 
that  in  tlie  former  Constitution,  including  the  prohibition  of 


'  See  ante,  law  of  1807.  In  this  case,  Lockwood  J.,  said,  Breese,  184,  "  Thete 
three  acts  are  all  the  statutes  that  have  been  found,  passed  by  the  tenitorial  l«^^da- 
ture  [le.  aU  that  define  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  property].  These  acta  oanoear 
no  other  construction  than  that  the  legislature  considered  this  description  of  serr- 
ants  as  property,  for  they  rendered  them  liable  to  sale  on  ezecanon,  to  be  aa- 
signed  by  their  masters  with  their  consent,  to  pass  to  executors,  administators  and 
legatees,  and  to  taxation.**  The  court  agree  that  a  poll-tax  is  inhibited  by  see.  20 
art.  2  of  the  Constitution  of  ni.,  adding,  '*  The  legislature,  however,  it  wiU  be  teen, 
by  examining  their  several  acts  relative  to  revenue,  have  invariably  taxed  senranta, 
not  by  poll,  bni '  by  valuation.*  "  Compare  oiUe,  vol  L  p.  280,  note.  The  oovt 
rely  also  on  Sable  •.  Hitchcock,  2  Johns.  Cases,  19,  ante,  p.  68,  note. 

*  Held  not  unconstitutional  in  SUte  v.  Cooper  (1889),  6  Biackf.  Ind.  258 ;  Bq>. 
tiste  V.  the  State,  ib.  288. 

*  The  right  had  been  affirmed  in  the  case  of  SeweU's  slaves  by  Judge  Mortis  in 
1829,  see  8  Am.  Jurist  (1st  series),  404.  When  riaves  have  been  emaDciuiled  by  a 
will  directing  to  carry  them  to  a  State  which,  like  Indiana,  prohibits  their  comiw 
a  question  arisee,  ana  whether  etf  prit  applies.  A  case  of  this  nature  has  oocinrreo^ 
ex.  of  Bledsoe  v.  La  Force,  in  the  superior  court  of  Putnam  county,  Qecnrgia^ 
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slavery  in  art.  XI.  sec.  7  of  the  former,  but  without  the  phra- 
seology of  art.  Vni.    Art.  11.  see.  2.  Limits  the  right  of  voting 
to  "  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States."    6.  "  No  negro 
or  mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage."    Art.  XII.  sec.  1. 
"The  militia  shall  consist  of  all  able-bodied  white  male  persons, 
between,"  &c.     Art.  XIII.  sec.  1.  "  Ko  negro  or  mulatto  shall 
come  into,  or  settle  in  the  State  after  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution.    2.  All  contracts  made  with  any  negro  or  mulatto 
coming  into  the  State  contrary  to  the  foregoing  section  shall 
be  void  ;   and  any  person  who  shall  employ  such  negro  or  mu- 
latto or  encourage  him  to  remain  in  the  State  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.     3.  All  fines 
which  may  bo  collected  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  or  of  any  law  hereafter  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  same  into  execution,  shall  be  set  apart  and  appropriated 
for  the  colonization  of  such  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  de- 
scendants as  may  be  in  the  State  at  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution and  may  be  willing  to  emigrate.     4.  The  general  assem- 
bly shall  pass  laws  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article."* 
1852,  Mar.  5.  An  act  concerning  marriages.     K.  S.  ch.  57. 
Sec.  1.  J)eclares  void  a  marriage  "  when  one  of  the  parties  is 
a  white  person  and  the  other  possessed  of  one  eighth  or  more 
of  negro  blood."    .  Ap.  28.  An  act  providing  for  the  colo- 
nization of  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  descendants  in 
Africa.     R.  S.  c.  IS.     Amending  are  Sess.  L.  1853,  c.  IG  ;  1855, 

c.  38.     ,  June  18.    An  actio  enforce  tJie  \Zth  article  of  the 

Camtiiuiion.  R.  S.  of  1852,  c.  74.  Sec.  1.  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  negro  or  mulatto  to  come  into,  settle  in,  or 
become  an  inhabitant.  2-5.  On  the  registry  of  free  negroes. 
6-8.  Annulling  contracts  made  with  such.  7-9.  Penalties  for 
encouraging  such  to  come,  and  for  such  coming.' 

1863,  Sess.  L.  c.  42.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  evidence  of  In- 
diana and  persons  having  one  eighth  or  more  of  negro  bloody  in 
dU  cases  where  white  persons  are  parties  in  interest. 


*  This  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  and  the  thirteenth 
tfticle  separately  voted  on. 

•  No  Stiite  laV  empowering  the  executive  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice 
appears  to  have  been  passed. 
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§561.    Leoislation  of  thk  State  of  Illinois. 

Oa  the  separate  organization,  in  1809,  of  that  portion  of  In- 
diana Tenitory  which  afterwards  became  the  State  of  Lidiana, 
the  pre-existing  laws  of  the  old  Indiana  Territory  continued  in 
the  western  portion,  then  known  as  the  Territory  of  Illinois,'  on 
the  mere  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  and  in  1812, 
Dec.  13,  by  the  territorial  legislature  it  was  enacted  that  ^^  all 
laws  pass^  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana  Territory  which  were 
in  force  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1809,  in  that  Territory,  that 
are  of  a  general  nature  and  not  local  to  Indiana  Territory,  and 
which  are  not  repealed  by  the  goyenKM*  and  judges  of  the  Illi- 
nois Territory,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full  force  in  this 
Territory."    (See  Hays  v.  Borders,  1  Oilman  46.)* 

18 18.— First  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois/  Art.  IL 
sec.  27.  Limits  the  elective  franchise  to  "free  white''  persons. 
Art.  V.  sec.  1.  Excepts  "  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians"  from 
the  militia  of  the  State.  Art.  VI.  sec.  1.  "  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into 
thi»  State  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  nor  shall  any  male 
person  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female  per- 
son arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  any 
person  as  a  servant  under  any  indenture  hereafter  made  unless 
such  person  shall  enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  and  on  a  condition  of  a  bona  fide  connderation 
received  or  to  be  received  for  their  service.    Nor  shall  any  in- 

^  The  act  of  Feb.  8, 1809  {anU,  p.  126,  note  8).  Sec.  2.  Provides  for  a  territoriil 
goTemment  in  the  IQinoifl  like  that  of  the  Northwest  Territory  under  Uie  Ordinanoe 
of  1787,  and  the  act  of  Aug.  7, 1789,  and  secores  to  the  inhabitants  the  adTantages 
of  that  Ordinanoe.  The  act  of  May  20,  1812.  An  act  to  extend  the  right  of  «wf. 
frage  in  the  lUinoU  Territory  and  for  other  pwrpwen.lL  Stat  U.  S.741;  4B.AD. 
485,  sec.  1,  limits  sufrage  to  free  wliite  male  persona. 

*  Negroes  liad  been  held  in  slavery  by  the  French  settlers.  A  law  of  Yiii^uay 
of  1778  (9  Hen.  p.  552),  recited  conquest  of  the  coimtnr  by  the  State,  and  prorlded 
for  government  of  a  county  there,  named  Dlinois.  a  has  been  cUdmed  thai  the 
slavery  of  the  "  French  negroes"  and  their  descendants  coold  not  be  abolished 
either  oy  Congress  or  the  State  of  Iltinois,  by  reason  of  the  stipulaUon  of  Virginia 
in  her  cession  to  the  United  States  that  the  "  titles  and  possessions,  rights  and  lib- 
erties'' of  the  inhabitants  should  be  guaranteed.  See  Jarrot  v.  Jarrot  (1845),  2  Gil- 
man,  8-10,  inth  the  cases  dted  where  the  doctrine  is  r^ected. 

*  Adopted  by  convention  Aug.  26.  It  refers  Xo  An  act  to  enable  the  people  «f 
the  lUinoie  Territory  to  form  a  CSnetitution  and  State  Ooeemment,  amd  for  the  40- 
mimon  of  ntch  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  crijgineU  Sitlee,  UL 
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denture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and  executed 
out  of  this  State,  or,  if  made  in  this  State,  where  the  term  of 
service  exceeds  one  year,  be  of  the  least  validity,  except  those 
given  in  cases  of  apprenticeship."  2.  "No  person  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  other  State  shall  be  hired  to  labor  in 
this  State,  except  within  the  tract  reserved  for  the  salt  works 
near  Shawnee  Town ;  nor  even  at  that  place  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year  at  any  one  time ;  nor  shall  it  be  allowed  there 
after  the  year' one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Any  violation  of  this  article  shall  effect  the  emancipation  of 
Buch  person  from  his  obligation  to  service."  3.  "  Each  and 
every  person  who  has  been  bound  to  service  by  contract  or  in- 
denture in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Illinois  Territory  heretofore 
existing  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  same 
without  fraud  or  collusion,  shall  be  held  to  a  specific  perform- 
ance of  their  contracts  or  indentures;  and  such  negroes  or 
mulattoes  as  have  been  registered  in  conformity  with  the  afore- 
said laws,  shall  serve  out  the  time  appointed  by  said  laws ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  children  hereafter  bom  of  such 
persons,  negroes  or  mulattoes,  shall  become  free,  the  males  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  females  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  Each  and  every  child  born  of  indentured  parents,  shall 
be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside 
with  their  parents,  witliin  six  months  after  the  birth  of  said 
child."  Art.  VIIL  A  Bill  of  Rights  declares,— sec.  1.  "That 
all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain 
inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among  which  are  those  of 
enjoying  life  and  liberty,  and,"  &c.  6.  Tliat  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate.  7.  That  "the  ^^ojp/^  shall  be 
secure  in  their  persons,"  &c.  8.  "  That  no  freeman  shall  be 
imprisoned  or  disseized,"  &c.' 

Stat.  U.  S.  428,  6  B.  <fe  D.  292.  By  pcc.  2,  the  line  of  42**  30'  is  made  the  northern 
bonndary  and  the  territory  north  "of  that  line,  and  included  in  the  present  Stote 
of  Wisconsin,  is  added  to  the  Michigan  Territory.  8.  Limits  suffrage  to  whites. 
Resolution,  Dec.  3,  1818.  Declarlnr/  the  adtniMion  of  the  State  of  Illinois  into  the 
Union,  IIL  Stat  U.  8.  536;  6  B.  A  D.  442.  March  3,  1819.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  exeeuiion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Illinois.  III.  Stat. 
U.  8.  602  ;  6  B.  A  D.  402. 

»  Phoebe  t?.  Jay  (1828),  Breese,  207:— The  act  of  Indiana  Territory  of  1807  is 
void,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  6th  art.  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  but  indentures 
executed  under  that  law  are  made  valid,  by  the  3d  sec.  of  the  6th  art.  of  the  State 
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1819,  March  30,  Sess.  L.  p.  354.  An  act  respecting  free 
negroes^  mulattoes,  servants^  and  sla/ves.  Sec.  1.  Black  or  mu- 
latto person  coming  to  settle,  required  to  produce  a  certain  cer- 
tificate of  freedom.  2.  Required  to  register  themselves  and 
families  at  the  clerk's  oflHce.  3.  Slaves  shall  not  be  brought  to 
be  here  emancipated  unless  bonds  are  given.  (Amending  are 
acts  of  1825,  p.  50 ;  1833,  R.  S.  p.  466,  relieving  from  some  pen- 
alties.) 4.  Resident  negroes  required  to  register.  5.  Blacks 
without  certificates  are  not  to  be  employed.  10.  Prescribing 
the  treatment  of  servants  by  masters.  11.  Contracts  for  ser- 
vice assignable.  12.  Punishment  of  servants  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors. 13.  Redress  against  masters.  14.  Contracts  between 
master  and  servant,  during  the  time,  void.  16,  16.  Rights  of 
the  parties  how  settled  by  the  courts.  17.  That  no  negro,  mu- 
latto, or  Indian  shall  at  any  time  purchase  any  servant  other 
than  of  their  own  complexion.  18.  Prohibits  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  servants  without  master's  consent.  19.  Servants  punish- 
able by  whipping  where  free  persons  are  by  fine.  20.  Certifi- 
cate of  freedom  at  end  of  service.  21.  Passes  required.  22- 
25.  Against  wandering  from  their  plantations,  rioting,  assem- 
bling, and  duties  of  sheriff,  &c.  Rev.  Laws  of  1833,  p.  457 
(where  sees.  6,  7,  8,  9  are  omitted). 

1627,  Jan.  6.  A  criminal  code.  Division — Offences  rela- 
tive to  sla/ves,  hidentured  servants^  and  apprentices.  Sec.  130, 
against  selling  liquor  to  servants  or  slaves.  149.  Punishment 
for  harboring  or  secreting*  "  a  slave  or  servant  owing  service  or 
labor  to  any  other  persons,  wliether  they  reside  in  this  State  or 
any  other  State  or  Territory  or  district  within  the  limits  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."     150.  Penalty 

Constitution ;  this  CJonstitution  being  the  act  of  unlimited  sovereign  power.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  its  wlmission  into  the  Union  by 
Congress  abrogated  so  much  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  as  is  repugnant  to  that  Con- 
stitution. This  case  is  affirmed  in  Boon  t*.  Juliet  (1886),  1  Scanimon  258;  where 
it  is  also  decided  that  "  the  children  of  registered  negroes  and  mulattoes  under 
the  laws  of  the  Territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  unquestionably  free,**  uid  in 
Choiaser  v,  Hargrave,  ib.  817.  In  Sarah  r.  Borders  (1843),  4  Scam.  347 ;  and  Vin- 
cent v.  Duncan,  2  Missouri,  214: — "The  Constitution  of  Illinoia  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Ordinance  of  1787." 

'  Eells  V.  the  People,  4  Scammon,  498,  as  to  meaning  of  harboring  and  secreting. 
Ib.  p.  518,  the  State  had  power  to  pass  this  law,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power, 
so  as  to  Include  fugitives  from  other  States.  In  Chambers  v.  the  People,  ib.  351, 
the  person  harbored  was  a  resident  negro  servant. 
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for  a  person,  entitled  to  the  services  of  any  negro,  &c.,  under 
the  law  of  the  Territoiy,  disposing  of  such  negro,  &c.,  out  of  the 
State.  151.  Against  publicans  trusting  minors  and  slaves. 
Ee-enacted,  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  p.  180. 

,  5«b.  2.  An  act  eonoerning practice.    Sec.  3.  A  negro, 

mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  not  be  a  witness  in  any  court  against  a 
white  person.  A  person  having  one-fourth  part  negro  blood 
shall  be  adjudged  a  mulatto.  Re-enacted  in  R.  S.  of  1845,  p. 
154,  with  addition  that  "  every  person  who  shall  have  one-half 
Indian  blood  shall  be  deemed  an  Indian." 

1829,  Jan.  17,.  An  act  respecting  free  negroes  and  rauLai' 
toes,  servants  and  slaves.  Sec.  1.  Requires  a  bond  of  negroes 
coining  to  settle,  and  increases  the  penal  character  of  the  law. 
2.  Provides  for  tlie  arrest  as  runaways  of  negroes  without  cer- 
tificates ;  *hey  shall  be  hired  out  by  a  justice  and  advertised  ; 
if  not  claimed  within  a  year  as  fugitive  slaves,  they  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  freedom.*  3.  Forbids  the  intermarriage 
of  "person  of  color,  negro,  or  mulatto"  with  white.  R.  S. 
of  1856,  p.  737.  4.  If  a  ^lave  from  another  State,  coming  to 
hire  himself  here,  shall  institute  proceedings  for  freedom,  he 
is  to  be  arrested,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  he  came  with 
that  intent,  and  his  master  be  informed  of  it. 

1831,  Feb.  1.  Amending  the  above,  requires  bonds  before 
coming  to  the  State,  and  forbids,  under  penalty,  bringing  in  a 
slave  to  emancipate.  These  acts  of  1819,  1829,  1831  appear 
in  the  several  revisions  of  1845,  1856,  1858. 

1841. — An  act  to  provide  for  issuing  certificates  of  freedom 
to  free  blacks.  Ann.  L.  p.  189.  But  such  certificates  not  to  be 
conclusive  against  a  claim  of  ownership.'' 

1845. — Rev.  St.  ch.  30,  Title  CriminalJurispnid^nce^  sec. 
56.  Declaring  whoever  "  shall  forcibly  take  or  arrest  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  witli  a  design  to  take  him  or  her 
out  of  this  State  without  having  established  a  claim  according 

*  Thi8  provision  appears  to  have  orif^inated  in  1819.  See  opinion  of  Treat, 
Ch.  J.,  in  Thornton's  case  (1849),  11  Illinois,  832,  where  it  is  held  to  be  void  on 
the  authority  of  Prigg's  case,  declaring  all  State  legislation  in  respect  to  fugitive 
slaves  void. 

'  In  Illinois  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  ever}'  person  is  free  without  regard 
to  color.  Bailey  v.  Cromwell,  3  Scam.  71.  Kinney  v.  Cook,  ib.  282;  Jarrot  v. 
Jarrot,  2  Oilman,  11. 
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to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  kidnapping,"  and  provides  punishment.  57. 
In  like  manner  designates  and  punishes  the  seducing  a  free 
colored  person  out  of  the  State,  with  intent  to  sell  as  a  slave. 
Ch.  74.  Title  Negroes  and  Mulattoea.  A  re-enactment  of  the 
laws  of  1819, 1829, 1831. 

1847. — A  new  Constitution.  It  contains  the  provisions 
already  cited  from  the  former  Constitution.  Art  18.  The  Bill 
of  Eights.  Sec.  6.  "  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain 
inviolate,  and  shall  extend  to  all  cases  at  law,  without  r^ard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy."  16.  "^ere  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,"  &c. 

1868|  Feb.  12. — An  (ict  to  prevent  the  immigrcttion  offr^ 
negroes  into  this  State.  R.  S.  of  1856,  p.  780.  Sec.  1, 2.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  for  bringing  slave,  for  any  purpose,  into  the  State. 
Promw,  ^'Tliat  this  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  pe^ 
sons  or  slaves,  honafde^  traveling  through  this  State  from  and 
to  any  other  State  in  the  United  States."  8.  Misdemeanor  for 
negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  to  come  with  intention  of  resid- 
ing. 4.  Such  may  be  prosecuted  and  fined  or  sold,  for  time,  for 
fine  and  costs.  5,  6,  7.  If  such  do  not  afterwards  remove,  in- 
creased fine  and  like  proceedings,  &c.,  (fee.  Appeal  allowed 
to  the  circuit.  8.  K  claimed  as  fugitive  slave,  after  being 
tlius  arrested,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  "after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, and  being  satisfied  tliat  the  person  or  persons  claiming 
said  negro  or  mulatto  is  or  are  the  owner  or  owners  of  and 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  said  negro  or  mulatto,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  passed  upon  this  subject,'^ 
shall  give  the  owner  a  certificate,  after  his  paying  the  costs 
and  the  negro's  unpaid  fine,  "  and  the  said  owner  or  agent  so 
claiming  shall  have  a  right  to  take  and  remove  said  slave  out 
of  the  State."  9.  Punishment  of  justice  for  nonfeasance,  and 
of  witness  falsely  accusing  negro. 

1866.* — An  act  to  reolaim persons  who  huve  been  decoyed 
or  kidnapped  and  taken  away  hey  and  the  boundaries  of  this 

*  An  act  of  1827  ftutfaorixed  the  sovernor  to  deliver  up  fogitiTefl  from  jnstied 
from  other  States  on  being  demanded.  R.  L.  of  188S,  p.  819,  R.  S.  of  ISifi,  p.  261* 
R.  S.  of  1856,  p.  689. 
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State.  An.  L.  p.  186.   Where  persons  have  been  taken  as  slaves, 
authorizes  the  governor  to  take  measures  for  their  restoration. 

§  562.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Michigan  had  been  part  of  the  Indiana  Territory  until  1806, 
when,  by  the  act  of  January  11,  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was 
constituted,  having  its  western  limit  in  a  line  through  the 
middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  northward  to  the  boundary.*  The 
law  existing  in  the  Territory  until  that  time  is  indicated  in 
the  sketch  of  Indiana  law  up  to  that  date. 

1810,  Sept.  16. — A  law  of  the  territorial  government,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  and  judges, — An  act  to  repeal  all  acts  of 
the  Parlmment  of  England^  and  of  th^  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  within  the  Territoi^j  of  Michigan^  in  the  United 
Stales  of  America^  and  for  other  purposes,  Michigan  Eev.  L. 
of  1827,  p.  499.  Sec.  1.  Repeals  the  English  statutes,  with  a 
proviso  that  "  whafever  rights  may  arise  under  any  such  stat- 
ute" shall  remain  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made ;  the  same 
being  adopted  from  the  laws  of  one  of  the  original  States,  to 
wit,  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  far  as  necessary  and  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  2.  Repeals 
the  coutmne  de  Paris^  or  common  law  of  France,  and  the  laws 
of  other  governments  under  which  this  Territory  has  heretofore 
been,  saving  all  rights  accruing  under  them,  the  act  "being 
adopted  from  the  laws  of  one  of  the  original  States,  to  wit,  the 
State  of  Vermont,'  as  far  as  necessary,"  &c. 

*  See  ante,  p.  123,  n.  3. 

*  Tliis  phraseology  was  in  view  of  the  power  of  the  governor  and  judges  to  adopt 
"such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  he  necessary  and  hest 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  District,  and  report  them  to  Congress,  which  laws 
shall  be  in  force  in  the  District  until  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly, 
therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress,"  <fec.,  as  provided  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Vermont  could  not  with  propriety  be  called  one  of  the  original  States.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  statute  of  that  State  repealing  the  French  law,  nor 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  ever  pretended  there  that  the  law  of  France  had  any 
force  therein,  though  it  might  perhaps  have  been  taken  to  operate  as  a  personal 
law  in  some  case  of  persons  who  had  come  from  Canada.  The  law  of  Vermont 
thus  adopted  may  have  been  that  of  March  8,  l^SV,  adopting  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  England  as  the  general  rule  of  decision,  which  was  repealed  by  act 
of  Nov.  10,  1787.  Another  of  Nov.  4, 1797,  adopted  the  common  law  so  far  as 
applicable.  See  ante,  p.  38.  In  Lav,^  of  Michigan,  printed,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1806,  see  letter  of  May  8,  1806,  of  A.  B.  Woodward,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Terri- 
tory, to  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  construction  of  the  act  conBtittl- 
ting  the  government  by  the  governor  and  judges. 
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1816. — An  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes.  (Laws  printed 
in  1816,  Detroit.)  Sec.  45.  Against  kidnapping,  provides  that 
this  shall  not  prevent "  any  master  or  mistress  who  may  remove 
from  this  Territory  to  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  from  taking,  with  him  or  her,  his  or  her  servants."  59. 
That  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  inflicted  on  "any  negro, 
Indian,  or  mulatto  slave  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence 
not  punishable  with  death." 

1827/  Apr.  12. — An  act  respecting  crimes.  Sec.  47.  De- 
clares "  that  if  any  person  shall  kidnap  or  steal  or  forcibly  take 
away  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  bond  or  free,"  &c.,  shall,  &c. 
E.  S.ofl838,p.  623.' 

,  Apr.  13. — An  act  to  regulate  hlacJcB  and  mvlattoes^ 

and  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of  such  persons.  Revision  of 
1827,  p.  484.  Sec.  1.  Black  or  mulatto  coming  into  the  State 
required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  freedom  before  being  per- 
mitted to  reside,  which,  by  sec.  4,  is  to  be  recorded.  2.  Kesi- 
dent  blacks  are  to  be  registered,  and  have  certificates  of 
freedom.  3.  "That  if  any  persons  shall  harbor  or  secrete  any 
black  or  mulatto  person,  the  property  of  any  person  whatever, 
or  shall  in  any  wise  hinder  or  prevent  the  lawful  owner  from 
retaking  and  possessing  his  or  her  black  or  mulatto  servant  or 
servants,  such  person  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  be  fined  in  sum,"  &c.  4. 
For  recording  colored  immigrant's  certificate.  5.  That  in  case 
any  person  or  persons,  his  or  their  agent  or  agents,  claiming 
any  black  or  mulatto  person  that  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be 
in  this  Territory,  may  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  county  court 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  make  satisfactory  proof  that 
such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  is  or  are  the  prop- 
erty of  him  or  her  who  applies,  or  for  whom  application  is 

'  In  1818  the  Territory  included  in  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  was  added 
to  Michigan  Territory  by  act  of  Congress.  (Ante,  p.  132,  n.  3.)  The  law  of  this 
portion  has  been  indicated  in  the  sketch  of  the  law  of  Illinois,  up  to  this  date.  See 
in  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  482,  the  note  containing  list  of  acts  relating  to  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory. 

*  An  act  of  the  territorial  le^slature,  March  12,  1827,  authorizes  the  gor- 
emor  to  deliver  up  fugitiyes  from  justice  demanded  by  States  from  which  fiiey 
Bed.  See  in  R.  S.  of  1838,  p.  678,  and  K.  S.  of  1849,  p.  710,  provisions  aathoriziog 
the  governor  of  the  State  t^  surrender  in  such  case. 
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made,  the  said  judge  or  justice  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  by  his  precept  to  direct  the  sheriff  or  constable  to 
arrest  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons,  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  his  or  their  agent  or 
agents,  for  which  service,"  &c.  6.  Immigrant  black,  &c.,  to 
give  security.  7,  8.  Penalties,  &e.  9.  "  That  if  any  person 
or  persons,  under  any  pretences  whatever,  shall  by  violence, 
fraud,  or  deception,  seize  upon  any  free  black  or  mulatto  per- 
son within  this  Territory,  and  keep  or  detain  such  free  black  or 
mulatto  person  in  any  kind  of  restraint  or  confinement,  with 
intent  to  transport  such  free  black  or  mulatto  person  out  of 
this  Territory  contrary  to  law,  or  shall  in  any  manner  attempt 
to  carry  out  of  the  Territory  any  black  or  mulatto  person,  with- 
out having  first  taken  such  black  or  mulatto  person  before 
some  judge  of  the  circuit  or  county  court,  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  wherein  such  black  or  mulatto  person  was 
taken,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  and  there  prove  his  right 
to  such  black  or  mulatto  person,  every  such  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  &c.,  &c.  In 
the  more  general  provision,  R.  S.  of  1838,  Part  I.  Tit.  I.  c.  3, 
§  17,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  act  of  Congress. 

1835.* — Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan.'   In  Art.  L, 

*  1834.  June  28.  By  act  of  Congress  of  this  date,  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  bounded  north  by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  southwest  and  west  by  tm  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers,  and  south  by 
the  Stat«  of  Missouri,  was  declared,  "  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  government, 
attached  to  and  made  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan ;  and  tne  inhabitants 
therein  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  immunities,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  in  all  respects  as  other  citizens  of  Michigan 
Territory."     IV.  Stat.  U.  S.  701,  9  B.  A  D.  79. 

'  Jt  begins: — *' In  convention,  begun  at  the  eity  of  Detroit,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five :  We,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  as  established  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
eleventh  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  in  conformity  to  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Ordinance  providing  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  believing  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  present 
political  condition  ought  to  cease,  and  the  right  of  self-government  be  asserted ; 
and  availing  ourselves  of  the  aforesaid  Ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  passed  in  accordance  therewith  which  entitled  ns  to  admission 
into  the  Union  upon  a  condition  which  has  been  fulfilled,  do,  by  our  delegates  in 
convention  assembled,  mutually  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  free  and  independ- 
ent State,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish the  following  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  same." 

The  act  of  Congress,  June  15,  1886;  An  act  to  establish  the  northern  Umndary 
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the  Bill  of  Eights,  there  is  no  attribution  of  liberty  as  natural, 
inherent,  inalienable.  Art.  11.  sec.  1.  Limits  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  whites.  Art.  XI.  "  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  ever  be  introduced  into  this  State,  except  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted." 

1838.— In  Kev.  Stat.  p.  334,  "  No  white  person  shall  in- 
termarry with  a  negro  or  mulatto."  (R.  S.  of  1846,  p.  330.) 
Ibid.  p.  623 ; — punishment  for  kidnapping,  "to  send  out  of  the 
State  against  his  will,  or  in  any  way  hold  to  service  against 
his  will."    R.  S.  of  1846,  p.  661. 

1855. — An  act  to  protect  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  Ann.  Laws,  p.  413.  Compiled  Laws  of 
1857,  p.  1498.  Sec.  1.  "Whenever  any  inhabitant  of  this 
State  is  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,"  the  prosecu- 
ting attorneys  of  the  county  shall "  use  all  lawful  means  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  every  such  person."  2.  "  All  persons  so  ar- 
rested and  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  trial  by  jury."  3. 
Appeal  allowed  on  the  habeas  corpus.  4.  The  court  "may 
and  shall,  on  application  of  either  party,"  direct  a  trial  by 
jury.  5.  The  person  claimed  shall  not  be  imprisoned  in  the 
State's  jails.  6.  Falsely  charging  a  free  person  with  being  a 
fugitive  slave,  &c.,  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  not  less 
than  three  years.  7.  Wrongfully  seizing  free  person  with  in- 
tent, &c.,  punishable  by  fine  and  five  years'  imprisonment.  8. 
That  in  cases  under  the  last  two  sections  the  proof  of  slavery 
shall  require  two  witnesses.  9.  No  claim  of  a  person  as  ap- 
prentice is  within  this  act.     10.  liepeals  conflicting  acts. 

line  of  t fie  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  tfte  State  of  Michigan 
into  the  Union  upon  the  conditions  therein  ejcpressed  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  49.  Sec.  2,  de- 
clared "That  the  Constitution  and  State  government  which  the  people  of  Michigan 
have  formed  for  themselves  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  con- 
firmed ;  and  that  the  said  State  of  Michigan  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  hereby  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatsoever."  Proviso  tt  to 
boundaries.  July  1,  1836.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the  lawt  of  the 
United  States  teiihin  tfie  State  of  Michigan.  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  62;  9  B.  A  D.  431. 
The  act  Jan.  26,  1837.  An  act  to  adtnit  the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  %spon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  144 ;  9  B.  A  D.  588,  re- 
citing that  a  convention  of  delegates  had  assented  to  the  above  act,  declares  the 
State  to  be  admitted. 
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.    An  act  to  prohibit  the  ttse  of  the  common  jaiU  and 

other  public  huildinga  in  the  several  counties  for  the  detention 
of  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves,  Ann.  L.  p.  415.  Com- 
pfled  Laws  of  1857,  p.  1456. 

1869,Feb.  15.  An  act  amending  sec.  25  of  ch.  153  of  E.  S.  of 
1846,  or  sec.  5735  of  the  Compiled  Laws  relating  to  kidnapping, 
by  adding,  "  or  who  shall  bring  any  negro  or  mulatto  or  other 
person  into  the  State,  claiming  him  or  her  as  a  slave,  shall  be 
pnnifihed  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than 
ten  years  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars." 

§  563.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  territory  included  in  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin 
had  been  part  of  the  Michigan  Territory  from  1818  until  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1836.* 

By  section  12  of  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin* the  inhabitants  are  guaranteed  all  the  "  rights,  privi- 
leges and  advantages"  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  all  the  rights,  &c.,  se- 
cared  to  the  people  of  Michigan  Territory ;  the  laws  of  that  Ter- 
ritory are  extended  over  the  new  territory,  subject  to  repeal  by 
the  legislature  of  the  new  territory,  and  tlie  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  extended  in  the  same.  Sec.  5.  Limits  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  free  whites  for  the  first  election,  but  the  qualifications 
of  voters  thereafter  shall  be  fixed  by  the  local  legislature, 
provided  "that  the  right  of  suflrage  shall  be  exercised  only  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

1839. — Statutes  of  the  Territory,  p.  349.  In  the  criminal 
code  a  provision  against  kidnapping  or  unlawfully  carrying 
away  to  sell  as  a  slave,  and  against  selling  any  such  as  a  slave. 
RS.  of  1849,  p.  686 ;  K.  S.  of  1858,  p.  933. 

1848. — Constitution  of  Wisconsin.'   Art.  L  sec.  1,  declares 

^  See  the  notes  on  page  139. 

■  Act  of  April  30,  1836,  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  10 ;  9  B.  A  D.  316.  Sec.  1,  describefl  the 
territory  as  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river.  (See  ante,  p.  139,  n.  1 .)  Sec. 
6,  defines  the  legislatiye  power,  and  provides  that  "  all  the  laws  of  the  governor  and 
l^lislative  assembly  shall  be  submitted  to,  and  if  disapproved  by  the  Congress 
ofthe  United  States  the  same  shall  be  noil  and  void."  This  provision  reaffinned 
in  an  act  amending  the  above,  March  3,  1839.    V.  Stat.  U.  S.  356 ;  9  B.  d  D.  1028. 

*  Aug.  6,  1846.  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Wieconain  Territory  to  form  a 
'   ContiUvtion  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  Stale  tnto  the 
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tliat  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  &c.  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise,  &c.  Art.  11.  sec.  1,  limits  the  suffrage  to 
whites  and  certain  classes  of  Indians. 

1858. — Eevised  Statutes,*  ch.  158,  Of  the  uortt  qfhaieus  cor- 
pus. Sec.  51-61,  relate  to  fugitive  slaves.  The  district  attorneys 
required  to  "  use  all  lawful  means  to  protect,  defend,  and  pro- 
cure to  be  discharged  every  person  arrested  or  claimed  as  a 
fugitive  slave."  The  application  of  such  district  attorney  for 
the  writ  shall  be  suflScient  cause  of  issuing  it.  All  public  offi- 
cers shall  give  notice  to  the  district  attorney  of  such  cases. 
If  not  discharged  on  the  return  of  the  writ  the  person  claimed 
may  have  an  appeal  to  the  next  court,  where  a  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  had,  the  costs  of  the  party  claimed  being  chargeable 
on  the  State.  Fine  and  imprisonment  for  representing  a  free 
person  to  be  a  slave.  Two  witnesses  required  to  prove  a  per- 
son to  be  a  slave — depositions  not  received.  No  judgment  re- 
covered against  any  person  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey,  or 
for  any  violations  of  the  act  of  Congress  commonly  termed  the 
"fugitive-slave  act,  approved  Sep.  18,  1850,"  shall  be  a  lien 
on  real  estate,  or  be  enforceable  by  execution  on  real  or  per- 
sonal property. 

§  564.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

1798,  April  7.  The  third  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  en- 
titled An  act/or  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  limits  with  the 
State  of  Georgia^  and  authoAzing  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  Mississippi  Territory.  I.  Stat.  U.  S.  549 ;  3  B. 
&  l).  39,'  contains  an  implied  recognition  of  slavery.    The 

Utiion.  IX.  Stat.  IT.  S.  66.  Mar.  3,  1847,  May  29,  1848,  acts  for  the  admissioa 
of  the  State  into  the  Union,    JX.  Stot.  U.  S.  178,  233. 

*  Provisions  empowering  the  governor  to  deliver  up  ftigitives  from  justice  de- 
manded under  the  Constitution,  are  found  in  R.  S.  of  1849,  p.  716.  R.  S.  of  1868, 
p.  980. 

*  The  Territory  was  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Floridas.  The 
boundary  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  b^imiing  at  the  Mississippi  River  at  81* 
N.  L.,  running  thence  east  to  the  Chattahooche,  and  from  its  junction  with  the 
Flint  River  east  to  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  Atlantic.  Vlll.  Stat.  U.  S.  66.  The 
Territory  was  claimed  by  South  Carolina  under  colonial  patents,  and  by  Geoi^ 
under  the  king's  proclamation,  Oct.  17,  1763.  The  cession  by  South  Carolina  was 
Aug.  9,  1787 ;  that  of  Georgia,  AprU  24,  1802.  1  B.  A  D.  446,  486.  In  the  act 
the  Chattahooche  is  called  the  eastern  boundary.    Sec.  8.  Authorixes  the  Presi* 
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sixth  declares  "  that  the  people  of  the  aforesaid  Territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  advantages  granted  to  "  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory/ The  seventh  declares  "  that  from  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  aforesaid  government  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said  Missis- 
sippi Territory  from  any  port  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  so  imported  or  brought, 
or  knowingly  to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or  bringing  any 
slave  or  slaves,  and  that  every  person,"  &c.  [penalty];  "and 
that  every  slave  so  imported  or  brought  shall  thereupon  be- 
come entitled  to  and  receive  his  or  her  freedom.'" 

1805|  Mar.  6.  An  act  respecting  slaves.  Toulmin's  Missis- 
sippi Ten  Dig.  (1807),  378  ;  Toulmin's  Ala.  Dig.  of  1823,  627, 
contains  the  police  regulations,  disqualifications  of  slaves,  &c., 
common  in  the  older  States,  tliough  not  so  severe  in  respect  to 
"outlying  slaves."  Sec.  16,  reciting,  "  Whereas  it  has  been 
the  humane  policy  of  all  civilized  nations,  where  slavery  has 
been  permitted,  to  protect  this  useful  but  degraded  class  of 
men  from  cruelty  and  oppression,"  enacts  "  that  no  cruel  or  un- 
usual punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  slave  within  this 
Territory."  By  an  amending  act,  in  1807,  the  police  regulations 
are  more  severe. 

,  July  20.  An  act  that  slaves  be  emancipated  only  for 

meritorious  sei-vices  on  application  to  the  legislature,  and  secu- 
rity given.'     Sec.  2.  Slaves  claiming  freedom,  how  to  proceed 

dent  to  estabUsh  therein  a  government  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  now  exer- 
cised in  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  excepting  the  6th  art.  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  See  in  3  Iliklr.  2d  series,  182,  the  debate,  March  23,  1798,  in 
House  of  Representatives,  on  this  matter.  A  supplemental  act,  May  10, 1800,  mod- 
ified the  organization  of  the  local  general  assembly.  II.  St.  U.  S.  69 ;  also,  acts 
of  Jan.  9,  1808;  II.  Stat.  U.  S.  455;  and  Oct.  25,  1814,  extending  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  enlarging  the  legislative  council. 

*  State  V.  Cawood,  2  Stew.  862.  Congress  designed  to  make  the  common  law 
of  England,  so  far  as  applicable,  the  rule  of  action  in  proceedings  civil  and  crim- 
inal 

*  See  Am.  State  Papers,  Misc.  I.  p.  213.  Resolution  reported  in  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  that  the  governor  of  Mississippi  be  authorized  by  special  license  to 
allow  residents  in  the  Territory,  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  when  the 
national  government  was  extended  over  it,  to  bring  in  slaves.  Also,  lb.  p.  451, 
another  in  the  same  body,  respecting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Territory 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  United  States  from  abroad. 

'  The  annual  laws  of  Alabama  contain  many  acts  thus  emancipating  slayeB 
therein  mentioned. 
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before  county  court ;  masters  to  give  bond,  if  in  possession ; 
the  slave,  if  out  of  possession  of  a  claimant.  Toul.  Miss.  Dig. 
259 ;  Toul.  Ala.  Dig.  632. 

1807,  Feb.  10.  Of  crimes,  &c.  Sec.  58.  "No  person  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  a  slave  shall  sit  upon  the  trial  of  such  slave." 
59.  In  slave  cases  the  court  may  take  such  testimony  of  bond 
and  free  negroes,  &c.,  "  with  pregnant  circumstances  as  to 
them  shall  seem  convincing."    Turner's  M.  T.  Dig.  223. 

1808,  Mar.  1.  An  act  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Toulmin's  Alabama 
Dig.  (1823)^  633 ;  Turner's  M.  T.  Dig.  386. 

1809,  Dec.  5.  Dec.  22.  Law^of  patrol,  and  relating  to  sale 
and  redemption  of  runaway  slaves  comVni^Jed  to  jail.  An  act, 
Dec.  18, 1812,  makes  the  patrol  law  more*  stringent  Toul. 
Ala.  D.  634,  635. 

1812,'  Dec.  21.  Provides  a  summary  trial  for  slaves.  Toul. 
Ala.  Dig.  183.  Amended  by  act  Jan.  15,  1814.  Ibid.  En- 
larging powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  trials  for  offences 
not  capital.  Sec.  6.  Makes  capital  oftence  the  attempt  to  com- 
mit a  rape  on  or  to  maim  a  free  white. 

1815,  Dec.  8.  Slaves  imported  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  libeled  and  sold.    Toul.  Ala.  Dig.  637. 

,  Dec.  19.  Amending  act  of  1805,  July  20  ;  vests  juris- 
diction over  claims  for  freedom  in  the  superior  instead  of  the 
county  courts.     Ibid.  638.        ^ 

1816,  Nov.  27.  Regulating  taverns,  &c.,  prohibits  sale  of 
liquors  by  free  negroes.    Toul.  Ala.  Dig.  638. 

1817,  Aug.  15.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.' 

*  On  the  17th  Jan.,  1811,  Congress  resolyed  in  favor  of  the  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  Florida,  then  held  by  Spain,  and  passed  an  Act  to  enable  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  under  certain  contingencies,  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
lying  east  of  the  River  Perdido,  and  south  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ill  Stat.  U.  S.  4*71.  ft  provided  that  in 
case  of  possession  the  President  be  authorized  to  establish  within  the  Territory  a 
temporary  government,  and  the  military',  civil,  and  judicial  powers  thereof  shall 
be  vested  and  exercised  as  he  might  direct  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  reli^on.    The 

Sortion  of  Territory  lying  between  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  and  the  River  Pejp- 
ido  was  occupied,  and  by  Act  of  May  14,  1812,  IL  SUt.  U.  S.  784,  that  portion 
between  the  Pearl  and  the  Perdido  was  united  to  the  Mississippi  Territory.  The 
whole  of  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  Feb.  22,  1819. 

*  June  17, 1812.  Resolve,  requesting  the  State  of  Georgia  to  assent  to  the  for- 
malaon  of  two  States  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.    II.  Stat.  U.  S.  786;  6  B.  A  D. 
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Declares  ^^  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are 
equal  in  rights,"  &c.,  that  "  all  political  power  is  inherent  in 
the  people,"  &c,'  By  some  clauses  the  privileges  of  private 
p^fitons  are  described  as  rights  of  the  people,  in  others  as  "of 
citizens."  In  some,  "  no  person  shall  be,"  &c.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  limited  to  free  white  male  persons. 

1818.  1st  Ses.  p.  70.  A  police  act  for  Natchez,  sec.  7, 
requires  separate  burial  places  for  whites  and  for  "slaves  or 
colored  persons."  8.  Forbids  burial  of  any  "  white  person" 
without  a  physician's  certificate  and  publication.  An  Act  to 
prevent  slaves  from  raising  cotton  for  their  own  benefit: 
owner  to  forfeit  fifty  dollars  in  such  case.    lb.  p.  168. 

1819|  2d  Ses.  p.  4.  Amending  1808,  March  1,  respecting 
importation  of  slaves.  Sec.  1, 2.  Requiring  proof  that  slaves  im- 
ported have  not  committed  certain  crimes.  8.  Imposes  a  tax 
of  twenty  dollars  on  slaves  brought  in  "  for  sale  or  as  mer^ 
chandise."  5.  This  is  not  applicable  to  persons  residing  in,  and 
bringing  slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  their 


481.  March  1,  1817.  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  the  MtiHa- 
sippi  Territory  to/orm  a  Constitution  and  State  Government  and  for  theadmisrion  of 
nteh  StaU  into  the  Union,  Ac.  III.  St.  U.  S.  848;  6  B.  A  D.  176.  Dec.  10,  1817, 
Resolntion  for  the  admifision  of  the  State.  ILL  Stat  U.  S.  472 ;  6  B.  A  D.  S56. 
Recites  that  the  Constitntion  is  republican  and  in  confomiity  to  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  80  far  as  applicable. 

'  In  the  preamble, "  We  the  representatives  of  the  people  inhabiting,"  Ac,  re- 
ferring to  the  enabling  Act  of  Congress, "  do  ordain,"  Ac,  "  and  do  matually  agree 
with  each  other  to  form  ourselves  into  a  free  and  Independent  State  by  the  name," 
Ac  In  the  Constitation  of  1832 : — "  We  declare,"  Ac,  is  used,  without  indicating 
the  persons  indicated.  An  act  of  Dee.  16,  1881,  for  holding  a  convention,  recited 
that  the  eUetore  had  voted  for  a  convention  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature,  Dec  16,  1830.  The  same  Constitution  provides  that  amendments  pro- 
posed by  two  thirds  of  the  legislature  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  quali- 
fied electors.  Art  6.  Titled — Slaves.  1.  That  the  le^slature  shall  have  no  power  to 
pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  consent  of  the  owners,  unless  for 
meritorious  services,  the  owner  then  to  be  compensated ;  they  "  shall  have  no  power 
to  prevent  emi|?rants  to  this  State  from  bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are 
deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  any  person 
of  the  same  age  or  description  shall  be  continued  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  this 
State ;  provided,  that  such  person  or  slave  be  the  bona  fde  property  of  such  emi- 
grants, and  that  laws  may  be  passed  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  State  of 
sUves  who  may  have  6ommitted  high  crimes  in  other  States ;  they  shall  have 
power  to  pam  laws  to  prevent  the  owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them  saving  the 
rights  of  creditors  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  a  public  charge;  they 
sludQ  have  full  power  to  permit  slaves  from  beine  brought  into  this  State  as  mer- 
chandlK,  and  ano  to  oblige  the  owners  to  treat  them  with  humanity,"  Ac  In  the 
prosecution  of  slavei,  grand  jury  inquest  shall  be  necessary  and  the  legislature 
shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  them  of  an  impartial  trial  by  a  petit  jury. 

VOL.  II. — 10 
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own  use,  except  from  Louisiana  or  the  Alabama  Territory. 
12.  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  to 
emigrate  to  and  become  a  resident  of  this  State."  Such  person, 
neglecting  to  leave  the  State  on  notice,  may  be  sold.   (Hntdi. 

D.  524.)    ,  p.  70.  To  provide  for  the  safe  kesping  of  rwir 

away  negroes^  taken  up  within  the  Indian  nations  in  this 

State.    ,  p.  72.  To  amend  County  CouH  law,  girea  these 

courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  capital  oflTences  committed  by 
slaves.  Provides  for  jury,  counsel,  and  evidence. 

1820. — 3d  Ses.  c.  33.  To  authorize  justices  of  the  peace  to 
punish  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color  for  certain  offenom. 
Sec.  1.  A  justice  and  two  freeholders,  "  who  shall  be  owners  of 
slaves,"  may  punish,  by  whipping  and  pillory,  any  slave  or 
free  person  of  color  who  shall  assault,  cfec,  any  white,  or  ^  use 
insolent   or  abusive  language  without  provocation'*  to  •any 

white.    2,  3.   Respecting  sales  by  slaves,  &c.      ^  c.  45. 

Punishment  of  crime,  &c.  Sec.  7.  "  Any  person  guilty  of 
stealing  or  selling  any  free  person  for  a  slave,  knovdng  the  said 
person  so  sold  to  be  free,"  shall  suffer  death  on  conviction. 
(Hutch.  D.  938.)  8.  Felony  punishable  with  death  to  steal  any 
slave.  49.  What  persons,  unable  to  pay  fines  and  costs,  are  to 
be  hired  out,  "  liable  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties  of  a  labor- 
ing servant," — a  provision  repealed,  1821,  4th  Sess.,  c.  51. 

1822,  June  18.  An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts 
concerning  slaves^  free  negroes^  and  mtdattoes.  Sec.  1.  "  AD 
persons  lawfully  held  to  service  for  life,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  females  of  them  within  this  State,  and  such  persons  and 
their  descendants  as  hereafter  may  be  brought  into  this  State, 
pursuant  to  law,  being  held  to  service  for  life  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  Territory  from  whence  they  were  removed,  and 
no  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  henceforth  be 
deemed  slaves."  2-7.  ^Mlows  the  introduction  of  slaves  bom 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  not  convicted  of  crimes, 
&c.  Providing  penalties,  &c.'  76.  Remedy  for  persons  con- 
ceiving themselves  unlawfully  held.    78.  Penalty  on  persons 


>  In  Harris  «.  Ronnelfl,  12  Howard  U.  S.  Rep.  19,  held,  that  this 
not  make  Yoid  a  note  giren  for  the  price  of  Blayes  to  he  imported  contrary  ta  tlds 
law.    See  the  State  law,  1887,  May  18,  sec  2,  8. 
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aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  for  freedom,  in  case  the 
plaintiff  fails  to  establish  his  claim.  79.  Members  of  emanci- 
pation societies  not  permitted  to  be  jurors  in  such  suit.  80- 
86.  Against  immigration  of  free  negroes ;  registry  of  such 
p^-sons,  &c.  The  other  provisions  are  re-enactments,  or  such 
as  conform  the  law  to  the  general  system  of  the  older  States. 
See  Hutchinson's  D.  ed.  1848,  pp.  512-625. 

The  above  act  is  enlarged  and  amended  by  acts  of  June  26, 
1822,  on  patrol  law ;  Jan.  16, 1823,  containing  severer  rules 
against  assemblies  of  slaves,  and  enlarging  powers  of  justices, 
&c. ;  Jan.  23, 1824 ;  Jan.  29, 1825  ;  Jan.  29, 1829.  The  act  of 
Dec.  30, 1831,  Sec.  1,  requires  all  free  negroes  between  sixteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  to  quit  the  State,  or  be  sold  for  five 
y^ars.  Proviso^  that  negroes  proving  '^  good  character  and 
honest  deportment"  may  have  licenses  to  remain.  2.  Forbids 
employment  of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  on  boats,  unless  so 
Ucensed.  6.  Colored  persons  may  not  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  biit  a  master  may  on  his  own 
premises  permit  a  slave  of  his  own  to  preach  to  his  other  slaves.^ 
(Hutch.  D.  533.)  The  acts  of  1831,  Dec.  19;  1833,  Dec.  26; 
1839,  c.  59,  contain  additional  amendments.  See  Hutch.  D. 
526-539. 

1830. — An  act  to  prevent  the  (drculafion  of  aeditiiyus  pa/mr 
pKUts.  Sec.  1.  White  persons,  for  this  offence,  punishable 
with  fine  and  imprisonment.  2.  Colored  persons,  for  the 
same,  with  death.  3.  No  colored  person  to  be  employed  in 
printing  offices.  4.  Not  lawful  for  slave  or  person  of  color 
to  keep  house  of  entertainment.  5.  Justices  and  constables, 
duty  to  search  into,  &c.    (Hutch.  D.  949.) 

1832,  Oct.  26.  A  revised  Constitution.* 

>  Jordan  v.  The  SUte,  82  Mississippi,  882.  A  sIato,  except  on  his  naster's 
plsatation,  cannot  be  employed  to  arrest  a  runaway  slave. 

*  See  ante,  p.  146,  note.  Under  Slaves,  an  Article  corresponding  to  one  in  the 
older  Oonatitntion,  omitting,  in  Sea  1,  "  they  shall  have  full  power  to  prevent 
■laves  firom  being  broofht  into  this  State  as  merchandise.*'  Sec  2.  "  The  intro- 
doelioD  of  slaves  into  wis  State  as  merchandise,  or  for  sale,  shall  be  prohibited 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1888.  Jhrooided,  that  the  actual  settler  or 
settlers  shall  not  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  slaves  in  any  State  in  this  Union, 
tad  bringing  them  into  this  State  for  their  own  individual  use,  until  the  year 
1845."^8ec  8.  That  all  proceedings  in  prosecution  of  slaves  for  crimes  shall  be 
regulated  by  law  (i  e.  statute!    No  guarantee  of  jury  trial  as  before. 

In  Groves  v,  daughter  (1841),  15  Peters,  449,  held,  that  the  second  BeetioB  is 
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1837,  May  13. — An  act  to  prohibU  the  irUrodtietion  of 
slaves  into  this  State  as  merchandise^  or  for  sale.  Deelarea 
penalties ;  and  that  notes,  &c.,  given  for  such  slaves  are  void. 
(Hutch.  535.)    Repealed  by  act  of  1846,  ib.  541. 

1839. — A  new  criminal  Code.  Title  iv.,  sec.  64.  Stealing 
sla/ves.  Every  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  stealing  "  any  slave 
or  slaves,  the  property  of  another,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  such  slaves,"  is  declared  punishable  with  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment. (Hutch.  D.  970.)  Title  vii.  Of  exciting  insmrectionsy 
refers  only  to  insurrection  of  slaves  '^  with  arms,  in  the  intent 
to  regain  their  liberty  by  force."  Exciting  discontent  is  re- 
cognized as  a  distinct  offence  of  less  degree.  Also,  the  circu- 
lating documents,  &c.  (Hutch.  D.  978.)  By  the  same  Code 
free  persons  of  color  are  declared  triable  and  punishable  by 
this  Code  as  whites;  but  it  does  not  extend  to  slaves.  (Hutch. 
D.  994.) 

1842,  Feb.  26.  An  amending  act  relating  to  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes.  (Hutch.  D.  537.)  Sec.  1.  Proceedings  to  be  had 
against  those  unlawfully  in  the  State.  2.  That  slaves  taken  from 
this  State  and  emancipated  may  not  return.^    3.  Free  negroes 

merely  directory  to  the  legislature,  and  not  operative  proprio  vipore  as  a  pro- 
hibition. Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  of  coonsel,  against  the  operation  of  the 
State  Constitution,  contended  that  it  was  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  giving  Congress  power  to  regelate  commerce  between  the  States 
(Ib.  48S,  494).  The  coort  concluded  that  "this  point  was  not  invohred."  (Ib. 
504,  608).  The  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Thompson,  J.,  does  not  refer  to  it. 
McLean,  J.,  delirered  an  opinion  against  the  idea  of  a  conflict,  based  on  the  prep- 
osition that  slaves  are  not  property.  Chief  Justice  Taney  likewise  denied  the 
existence  of  any  conflict,  without  discussing  the  question  of  **  property  or  per- 
sons." Story,  Thompson,  Wayne,  McKinlev,  Justices,  concurred  that  there  was 
no  conflict.  Baldwin,  J.,  held  that  the  conflict  existed,  and  that  slaves  arejprop- 
erty,  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Judees  McESnley 
and  Story  dissented  from  the  judgment'  of  the  court ;  that  is,  held  that  the  State 
Constitution  should  be  taken  to  act  of  itself,  as  private  law.  Judges  Oatron  and 
Barbour  did  not  participate  in  the  decision  of  the  case. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  Feb.  2,  1846,  ''  The  legiabtare 
shall  nave  and  are  hereby  vested  with  power  to  pass  such  laws  regulating  or  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  State  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and 
expedient" 

'  This  appears  to  have  been  law,  either  common  or  statute,  before.  See  ffinds 
V.  Brazealle  (18381  2  Howards  Miss.  887,  where  the  testator,  in  1826,  had  left 
his  residence  in  Mississippi,  with*  a  negro  woman  and  the  defendant,  his  son  hy 
this  woman ;  had  emaacipiited  them  in  Ohio  by  deed  which  in  his  wiU  he  reeHed, 
devising  all  his  property  to  defendant,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  his  son ;  by 
the  hi^est  coort,  Sharkey,  Ch.  J.,  defendant  was  held  a  slave,  who,  with  the 
property  devised,  belonged  to  the  heirs  at  law.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  intention  of 
the  owner  who  carries  ms  slaves  into  another  State,  and  ^ere  emancipates,  see  Shaw 
V,  Brown  (ISftS),  85  Mississippi,  241    In  this  case  it  was  also  held  by  the  couit. 
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or  mnlattoee  may  not  emigrate  to  this  State.  4.  Captains  of 
vessels  introducing  such  made  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
5-10.  Providing  for  the  sale  of  such  negroes,  &c.,  and  for  a 
particular  supervision  over  them  afterwards*  11.  "  Hereafter' 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  by  last  will  or  testament, 
to  make  any  devise  or  bequest  of  any  slave  or  slaves  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipation,  or  to  direct  that  any  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  removed  from  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  emancipa- 
tion elsewhere."  (The  Code  of  1857,  art.  9,  p.  236,  contains  a 
more  stringent  provision,  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  law  before 
practiced,  given  in  37  Mississippi,  255.)  Later  amending  acts, 
not  important  in  the  view  here  taken,  are  given  in  Hutchinson's 
Digest  of  the  State  law,  ed.  1848,  pp.  540-542. 

1846. — An  act  giving  half  the  value  to  the  owners  of 
slaves  executed.  By  an  act  of  1848,  non-resident  owners  are 
not  to  receive  compensation.    (Hutch.  D.  540,  542.) 

1854,  c.  36.  An  act  regulating  the  trial  of  slaves  for  offences 
not  capital.  Provides  for  examination  by  two  magistrates  and 
five  slaveholders,  with  appeal  by  the  owner  to  the  circuit 
court.' 

1867. — ^A  new  Code." 

Han^Jy  J.>  that  a  negro  from  another  State  may,  on  the  principle  of  comity,  take 
hy  devise  in  Mississippi  But  inHearn  v.  Bridaolt  (1869),  37  Miss.  209,  Cap.  "  It  is 
the  poUcT  of  this  State  to  interdict  aU  intercourse,  commerce,  and  comity  with  this 
race,  and  to  enforce  against  them  the  strictest  rule  of  the  ancient  law  applicable  to 
alien  enemies,  except  as  to  life  and  limb.  Alien  free  negroes,  being  without  the  pro- 
teciioa  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  beine  of  a 
barbariMi  race,  with  whom  civilized  nations  have  no  commercial,  social,  or  aiplo- 
matic  intercoorse,  and  hence  r^^ded  as  perpetual  enemies  (though  no  war  be 
waged^agunst  them),  are  inc^iable  of  taking  or  holdingany  species  of  property  in 
this  State.**  Similar  views  are  set  forth  in  Mitchell  «.  Wells,  ib.  236.  These  two 
caaaa  are  particularly  interesting  as  illustrations  of  that  theory  in  international  law 
by^hich  the  e&art  determines  3ie  relations  of  private  persons  by  its  own  views  of 
what  is  doe  to  and  from  the  State  and  other  States  in  reference  to  some  particular 
daae  d  interests — the  doctrine  of  "  comity,"  as  commonly  understood.  In  each 
caae  Harris,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  Handy,  J.,  dissented. 

>  It  had  been  held  m  Ross  v.  Vertner  (1840),  6  Howard's  Mississippi  R.,  that 
a  £r«:tlon  to  executor  to  send  slaves  to  Liberia,  there  to  remain  free,  was  a 
vatid  trust ;  that  it  was  not  agiunst  the  policy  of  the  State  for  the  owner  to 
send  slaves  out  of  the  State  for  manumission.  Bequest  of  slaves  to  trustees,  in  trust 
lor  the' American  Colonization  Society,  was  held  void  in  Lusk  v.  Lewis  (1866),  82 
11118.297. 

*  But  a  slave  may  also  be  indicted  and  tried  in  the  circuit  court.  Jordan  v. 
The  State,  82  Miss.  882. 

'  This  I  have  not  seen.  Judging  by  the  current  of  judicial  decisions  its  pro- 
visiona  do  not  probably  lighten  thebonds  of  the  negro  race  in  this  State.  A  State 
Convention,  Jan.  12,  1861,  passes  a  soK^lled  Ordinance  of  Seceuion,  similar  to 
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§  565.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

On  tbe  admission  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  1817,  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  former  Territory  was  organized  as  the 
Alabama  Territory,  in  which  the  laws  "of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory continued/  'No  statutes  affecting  personal  condition 
were  enacted  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 

1819,  Aug.  2.  Constitution  of  the  State  adopted.' 
The  declaration  as  to  personal  rights,  and  the  sixth  article  on 
the  powers  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to  slaves^are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi  of 
1817  ;*  suffrage  is  limited  to  "  white  male  persons.''  Sec.  3  of 
art.  6,  provides  that  "  any  person  who  shall  maliciously  dis- 
member or  deprive  a  slave  of  life  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as 
would  be  inflicted  in  case  the  like  offence  had  been  committed 
on  a  free  white  person,  and  on  like  proof,  except  in  case  of 
insurrection  of  such  slave.'' 

1819. — An  act  increasing  the  stringency  of  patrol  law, 
Toulman's  Ala.  Dig.  639.     See  Code,  §§  983-1004. 

1822. — An  act  to  prevent  free  negroes  retailing  liquors, 
Toul.  Al.  D.  642 ;  Code,  §§  1036,  1037. 

1823. — An  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  Slaves  imported  shall  be 
employed  on  public  works  or  sold  for  the  State.  Toul.  Al.  D. 
643.     Modified  in  Code,  §§  2056-2063. 

1824. — An  act  for  payment  of  residents  being  owners  of 
slaves  executed,  except  in  case  of  insurrection.  Modified  in 
Code,  §§  3327,  3328. 

that  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  A  similar  Ordinance  was  parsed  by  Geoi^pa, 
Jan.  19,  1861,  since  printing  the  abstract  of  the  laws  of  that  State  in  this  volume. 

*  Mar.  8,  181 Y.  An  act  to  establish  a  separate  government  for  the  eattempartof 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  371.  6  B.^A  D.  209,  provides  for  ap- 
pointment of^a  governor  and  secretary  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  toe 
Senate,  and  for  a  l^islative  council  and  assembly  like  that  of  the  older  Territory. 

*  Beginning, "  We,  the  people  of  the  Alabama  Territory,"  Ac,  referring  to  the 
act  of  Mar.  2, 1 81 9,  to  entible  the  people  of  the  Alabama  Territory  to  form  a  ConHihiHon 
and  State  government  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  nn  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  489, 6  B.  <&  D.  880.  A  Resolution,  of 
I)ec  14,  1819,  declaring  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alabama  into  the  Union,  recites 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory,  by  a  convention,  had  formed  for  themselves  a  Con- 
stitution ana  State  government  which  is  republican  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  articles  of  compact.  i.e.,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  so  far  as  applica- 
ble.   HLStatU.  S.  608,6  B.  AD.  564. 

*  See  ante,  p.  146. 
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1826|  Jan.  2.  An  act  against  trading  with  slaves.    Code^ 

§  3385.    J  Jan.  14.   Circuit  judges    authorized  to  hold 

court  at  their  discretion  for  trial  of  slaves.  Another  act,  Jan  7  > 
1832, "for  more  speedy  trial  of  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color. 

See  Code,  §  3319.    ,  Dec.  20.  Slaves  and  free  persons  of 

color  for  manslaughter  on  the  body  of  another  such,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  whipping  and  branding.    lb.  §  3314. 

1827,  Jan.  13.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
daves/or  sale  qr  hire.  Citizens  of  the  State  may  purchase  for 
their  own  use.  This  act  is  repealed  by  act  of  Jan.  22, 1829. 
An.  L.  p.  63. 

18S1,  Jan.  31.  Slaves  or  free  persons  of  color,  for  attempt 
to  commit  rape,  to  suffer  death.    Code,  §  3307. 

1832,  Jan.  16.  An  act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  Alabama,  and  for  other  purposes.  An.  L.  p.  12.  Sec- 
tions 1-8,  20,  21,  relating  to  importation,  are  repealed  by  act 
of  Dec.  4,  of  the  same  year.  Ann.  L.  p.  5.  Sec.  9.  That  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  free  person  of  color  to  settle  within 
the  limits  of  this  State ;  such,  attempting  settlement,  declared 
punishable  by  whipping,  and  on  further  stay  may  be  sold  for 
life  (changed  in  Code,  §  1033,  to  imprisonment).  10.  Prohibits, 
under  fiile,  the  attempt  to  teach  any  slave  or  free  person  of 
color  to  speU,  read,  or  write.  10-24.  Penalties  for  negroes 
writing  passes ;  free  blacks  forbidden  to  associate  or  trade  with 
slaves ;  more  than  five  male  slaves  make  an  unlawful  assembly  ; 
daves  may  attend  worship  conducted  by  whites ;  slaves  or  free 
negroes  may  not  preach,  &c.,  to  slaves,  (fee,  unless  before  five 
respectable  slaveholders,  and  the  negroes  so  preaching,  &c.,  to 
be  licensed  by  some  neighboring  religious  society.  Clay's  Al. 
D.  p.  398.  Code,  §§  1035,  1036,  1044.  Code,  §  1037,  reads, 
"The  preceding  sections  of  this  article  do  tfot  apply  to  or 
affect  any  free  person  of  color  who,  by  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  descendants  of  such." 

1834,  Jan.  17.  County  courts  may  authorize  owners  for 
meritorious  causes  to  emancipate,  ^^rf^e?  that  the  emancipa- 
ted shall  remove  out.of  the  State,  "  never  more  to  return,"  &c. 
Code,  §§  2044-2048. 
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1835|  Jan.  7.  Against  selling  poisons  to  slaves.  Code,  §^S78. 
-,  Jan.  9.  In  a  penal  law,  '^  slaves  shall  be  competent  wit- 


nesses where  free  persons  of  color  are  charged,'^  &e,  Comp. 
Code,§23Y6. 

1839,  Jan.  10.  An  act  making  persons,  not  being  patrol  or 
owner  or  agent,  &c.,  who  may  assault  slaves,  '^  without  just 
cause,"  liable  to  punishment  as  in  assault  on  whites.    Modified 

in  Code,  §  3300.    ,  Feb.  3.  An  act  the  mare  ^eetudUy  to 

prevent  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color  from  entering  into 
and  remaining  in  this  State.  Sec.  6,  7.  Repealed  by  act  of  1840, 
No.  26,  and  further  amended  by  act  of  1841,  No.  9,  as  to  the  city 
of  Mobile,  making  it  the  duty  of  masters  of  vessels  td  report 
and  of  the  Mayor  to  arrest  free  negroes.  The  other  provi- 
sions appear  to  be  included  in  penal  Code  of  1841,  c.  15,  §  21. 
On  slaves^  Ac,  Clay's  D.  p.  473,  and  see  Code,  Title  F¥ee  colored 
mariners,  providing  for  the  imprisonment  of  such  mariners 
and  for  punishment  of  captains  neglectii^  to  carry  them  away, 
by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  bonds  required.  Code,  §§  lOSSj 
1046-1051. 

1843-4. — ^No.  38.  Declares  enticing  away  slave  either  for 
use  or  "to  enable  such  slave  to  reach  some  other  State  or  coun- 
try where  such  slave  may  enjoy  freedom,"  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  ten  years.     Code,  §  3128. 

1844-6.^N'o.  222.  Against  trading  with  slaves  at  boats, 
&c. 

1849-60. — ^Nos.  14,  17.  To  suppress  trading  with  slaves. 
No.  15.  Against  slaves  selling  spirituous  liquors.  Code, 
§§  3281-3283.  No.  18.  Slaves,  except  for  capital  oflences,  may 
be  bailed.  lb.  §  3332.  No.  19.  For  greater  accuracy  in  com- 
mitment of  absconding  slaves.     lb.  ^*§  1023-1032. 

1851-2. — Nos.  74,  75.  Forbid  sale  of  liquors  to,  and  au- 
thorizing appointment  of  guardians  for  free  persons  of  color. 
No.  414.  Declares  certain  persons  "  citizens  of  this  State  as 
fully  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  of  Indian  descent." 

1852,  Feb.  2.  A  Code  containing  the  earlier  provisions  and 
resembling  in  substance  the  Codes  of  the  older  States.  Sec. 
2042 : — "  The  state  or  condition  of  negro  or  African  slavery  is 
established  by  law  in  this  State,  conferring  on  the  master  prop- 
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ertj  in  and  the  right  to  the  time,  labor,  and  servicefl  of  the 
slare  luad  to  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave  to  all 
his  lawful  commands.  This  authority  he  may  delegate  to 
another."*  2043.  '*  The  master  must  treat  his  slave  with  hu- 
manity and  must  not  inflict  upon  him  any  cruel  punishment ; 
he  must  provide  him  with  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  food  and 
necessary  clothing ;  cause  him  to  be  properly  attended  in  sick- 
ness and  provide  for  his  necessary  wants  in  old  age."  2052. 
Bond  for  costs  required,  on  the  part  of  the  slave  claiming  free- 
dom. 2056.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  not  to  be  sold, 
under  execution,  without  the  mother  nor  the  mother  without 
the  children,  unless  ofne  of  the  parties  in  interest  makes  affida- 
vit tkat  his  interest  will  thereby  be  materially  prejudiced.' 

1863-4. — ^No.  36.  On  practice,  where  slaves  are  witnesses. 
ISo.  52.  On  appointment  and  duties  of  guardians  of  free  ne- 
groes. 

1866. — ^An  act  requiring  the  residence  of  owner  or  over- 
seer on  plantation  of  more  than  six  hands. 

1868. — Laws  on  trafficing  and  gaming  with  slaves.  An. 
L.  pp.  35,  285,  291." 

*  Barlow  v.  Lambert,  28  Ala.  R.  N.  S.  704;  S.  C.  6  Am.  Law  Reg. :— on  hirkig 
of  slayee,  and  what  is  loss  of  slave's  time  if  he  dies,  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the 
question — whether  slavery  rests  on  custom  or  legislation. 

'  A  provision  in  this  Code,  §§  3824-3887,  (greets  the  governor  to  surrender 
fbgitives  from  justice  on  demand  from  other  States.  Toulmin's  Dig.  p.  226,  gives 
a  territorial  law  of  1814,  giving  similar  power. 

'  Jan.  11,  1861.  A  State  Convention  passes  an  Ordinance  to  dUsolve  the  Union 
hetwen  the  State  of  Alabama  and  other  StaUt  united  under  the  compact  and  style  of 
the  UnUed  StaUa  of  America, 
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THE  LOCAL  MUNICIPAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES  AFEECTIKO 
COKDinONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ITS  CONTRASIES.  THE  8I7VECT 
CONTINUED.  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  STATES  AND  TERBTTOSIEB 
FOEMED  IN  LANDS  ACQUIBED  BY  TREATY  OR  CONQUEST ;  THE 
STATES  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI,  ARKANSAS,  IOWA  AND  MINNE- 
SOTA;  THE  TERRITORIES  NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS,  AND  THE 
INDIAN  territory;     THE   STATES    FLORIDA,  TEXAS,    OALIFOB- 

nia  and  oregon  ;   and  the  territories  washington,  utah 
and  new  mexico. 

§  666.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween the  lands  claimed  by  Spain  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
east  and  by  Spain  on  the  west,  to  which  the  name  Lonisiana 
was  given,  in  1682,  by  La  Salle,  was  held  by  France  until  1762, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Possession  under  the  treaty  was 
not  taken  until  1769.  The  private  law  continued  to  be  for  the 
greater  part  such  as  had  been  established  by  the  French.'    The 

*  See  McLean,  J.,  in  Parsons  v,  Bedford,  8  Peters,  460.  Crozat*8  charter,  Sep. 
14,  1712,  provided,  "Cor  edicts,  ordinancesvand  customs,  and  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  mayorjdty  and  shrievealty  of  Paris  shall  be  observed  for  la¥r8  and 
customs  in  the  said  country  of  Louisiana."  1  B.  (fe  D.  440.  In  1769,  1770,  by 
proclamation  of  0*ReilIv,  the  Spanish  governor,  the  law  of  public  administration, 
including  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  was  exchanged  for  a  system 
conformed  to  that  of  other  Spanish  dependencies.  The  law  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments and  of  testaments  was  likewise  changed  at  this  time.  See  Proclamations 
in  1  Am.  State  Papers  Misc.  862. 
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same  territory  was  retroceded  to  France,  Oct.  let,  1800,  by 
the  secret  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  on  tiie  80th  April,  1803, 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States.' 

In  the  colonial  dependencies  of  both  France  and  Spain  the 
slavery  of  Indians'  and  negroes  had  been  legalized  by  the 
same  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  had  introduced  it  into 
the  English  colonies.' 

The  third  article  of  this  treaty  provided  that "  the  inbabit- 
ants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Constitution,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,*  and  the  religion  which  they  profess."  VIII.  U.  S. 
St.  200;  IB.  &D.  135.* 

1804^  Mar.  26.  The  act  of  Congress, — An  act  erecting 
I/misiana  into  two  Territories  and  providing  for  the  tempo- 
ra/ry  government  thereof.  11.  U.  S.  Stat.  283.    Sec.  3.  Secures 

'  Fnder  this  cession  the  TTnited  States  claimed  aU  south  of  the  Slst  deg.  of 
N.  Lat  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  boundary  of  Spanish  Florida.  The 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  never  settled  in  any  of  the  treaties,  there  being 
nothing  to  determine  it  except  the  arant  to  Crozat  of  "  aU  the  country  drained  by 
the  waters  emptjring^directly  or  indirectly  into  the  MississippL"  See  the  extracts 
given  in  1  B.  <&  D.  pp.  486,  487.  In  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  Florida  was 
ceded,  the  boundary  between  Spanish  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  be — ^The  Sabine  to  82  N.  L. ;  thence  northerly  on  a  meridian  to  the  Red 
River,  and  alon^  the  course  of  that  river  to  100°  £.  Lon^,  from  Greenwich ; 
thence  north  on  Uiat  meridian  to  the  Arkansas,  then  foUowuig  that  river  to  its 
head  and  42**  N.  L.,  and  along  that  line  to  the  Pacific. 

•Marguerite  v.  Chouteau,  2  Missouri,  70: — ^Indians  taken  in  war,  before 
OHeilly's  proclamation,  in  1769,  and  the  descendants  of  such  Indian  women,  could 
be  held  as  slaves. 

'  Ante,  YoL  I.  p.  212,  Chouteau  v.  Pierre,  9  Missouri,  1 : — ^His  charter  aUowed 
Crozat "  the  faculty  to  send  annually  a  vessel  to  Guinea  for  negroes  whom  he  may 
sell  in  Louisiana,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others."  1  Martin's  Louisiana,  180.  A 
like  monopoly  was  given  to  Law's  Mississippi  Company.  The  edict  or  Code  Noir 
of  Louis  XIv .  recognized  but  did  not  first  legalize  slavery ;  as  is  sometimes  said,  as 
in  2  Gilman,  1.  This  Code  dated  from  1724.  It  is  remarkable  for  recognizing  the 
marriage  state  among  slaves.  Art.  6-10.  See  1  Gayarr^  Hist,  of  La.,  862,  and 
App.  Also  in  2  ib.  App.  The  governor's  police  regulations  which  %re  severe 
beyond  the  Code.  Carondelet,  Spanish  governor  in  1792,  1795,  issued  some  new 
regulations,  8  Gay.  818  ;  1  Am.  State  Papers  Misc.  880.  A  Royal  Order,  in  1798, 
spedally  sanctioned  importation.    Ib.  890. 

*'  This  would  have  been  the  effect  of  international  jurisprudence  without  this 
provision.  Delassus  v.  the  United  States,  9  Peters,  188  ;  Strother  v.  Lucas,  12 
lb.  436. 

*  1808,  Oct.  81.  An  act  enabling  the  President  to  take  possession  and  for  the 
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trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  in  civil  when  either  party 
desires,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  inhabitants.  7. 
Declares  that  certain  enumerated  acts  of  Congress  shall  have 
effect  in  the  above-mentioned  Territories,  among  which  are 
the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1793,  c.  7,  respecting  fugitives ;  that  of 
March  22, 1794,  c.  11,  to  prohibit  the  ca/rrying  on  of  the  dwot 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  pUice  or  country} 
and  the  act  Feb.  28, 1803,  c.  10,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
certain  persona  into  certain  States  where,  hy  the  lanos  thereof ^ 
their  admission  is  prohibited,  10.  Forbids  under  a  penalty 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  any  place  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  importation  of  slaves  brought  into 
the  ITnitod  States  since  May  1, 1798,'  and  that  no  slaves  shall 
be  introduced  except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  remov- 
ing into  said  Territory  for  actual  settlement,  and  being  the 
bona  fide  owner ;  and  slaves  imported  contrary  to  this  law 
shall  receive  their  freedom.  11.  Continues  the  laws  then  in 
force. 

By  this  act  the  portion  of  the  Territory  south  of  the  83d 
parallel  is  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Orleams^  all  of  which 
is  included  in  the  present  State  of  Louisiana. 

1806|  March  2.  Another  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
establish  a  government  within  the  Territory  of  Orleans,'  H. 
U.  S.  Stat.  322,  3  B.  &  D.  648,  provides  that  the  inhabitants 
"  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages  secured  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  now  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Territory." 

1806|  c.  11,  of  the  territorial  legislation.  For  the  regular 

temporary  government.  See.  2.  That  the  "military,  civil  and  judiGial  powers" 
of  the  existing  government  be  exerdfled  wider  the  President's  direction  "for 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion.''  II.  U.  S.  St  246  ;  3  B.  <&  D.  562.  The  Presidentfe  proc- 
lamation of  Oct.  27,  1810,  on  taking  possession,  among  reasons  for  the  act  men- 
tions facilities  given  to  violations  of  the  laws  prolubiting  the  introductioa  of 
slaves.    XI.  U.  S.  Stat  App.  T61. 

^  The  reason  of  this  in  2  Hildr.  2d  Ser.  499. 

'  By  section  4,  the  executive  and  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  g^Teraor 
and  council;  the  laws,  "if  disapproved  by  Congress,  shall  thenceforth  have  do 
force." 

'  Sec.  *l.  Provides  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State,  when  Uie 
"free  inhabitants"  shall  be  sixty  thousand  in  nnmber.  Provision  is  made  for 
elections;  but  neither  in  this  act,  nor  in  that  of  1804,  is  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  settled. 
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tion  of  the  rights  a/nd  duties  of  apprentices  and  indented  ser- 
vants.     .  An  act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  free  people 

of  cotar  from  Hispaniola  and  other  French   islands  into 

the  Territory  of  Orleans.    ,  c.  83.  An  act  prescribing  the 

rules  and  conduct  to  he  observed  with  respect  to  negroes  and 
other  slaves  of  this  Territory.^  Sec.  1.  Slaves  to  have  the 
enjoyment  of  Sundajs,  and  be  paid  when  they  work  on  that 
day ;  but  not  extending  to  slaves  in  specified  domestic  employ- 
ments. 2-6..  Begulating  food,  clothing,  care  of  sick,  &c.  7. 
Hours  of  rest  and  labor,  following  ^^  the  old  usages  of  the  Ter- 
ritoiy.'*  (No  similar  provisions  appear  in  the  K.  S.)  8.  Dis- 
abled slaves  sold  at  auction  not  to  be  separated  from  some  of 
their  children.  (R.  S.  ^  67.)  9.  Children  imder  ten  years  not 
to  be  sold  separately  from  their  mothers.  (R.  S.  §  75.)  10. 
Slaves  real  estate.  11-14.  Certain  police  regulations.  15. 
^'  As  the  person  of  a  slave  belongs  to  his  master,  no  slave  can 
possess  anything  in  his  own  right  or  dispose  in  anyway  of  the 
produce  of  his  industry  without  the  consent  of  his  master." 
16.  Slaves  shall  not  be  parties  in  civil  suits,  nor  witnesses 
against  whites.  17.  May  be  prosecuted  criminally.  18.  "The 
condition  of  a  slave  being  merely  a  passive  one,  his  subordina- 
tion to  his  master  and  to  all  who  represent  him  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  modification  or  restriction  (except  in  what  can 
incite  the  said  slave  to  the  commission  of  crimes)  in  such  man- 
ner that  he  owes  to  his  master,  and  to  all  his  family,  a  respect 
without  bounds,  and  an  absolute  obedience,  and  he  is  conse- 
quently to  execute  all  the  orders  which  he  receives  from  him, 
his  said  master,  or  from  them."  19,  20,  21.  On  the  use  of 
fire-arms  by  slaves  and  free  colored  persons.  (K.  S.  §  63.)  22. 
Compensation  for  their  robberies.  23-37.  Respecting  runa- 
ways ;  hotr  pursued ;  if  they  will  not  surrender  may  be  fired 
upon."  (R.  S.  §  61.)  38.  Slaves  prohibited  trading  or  holding 
property.  39.  Penalty  for  not  providing  for  slaves.  40.  "  Free 
people  of  color  ought  never  to  insnlt  or  strike  white  people, 
nor  presume  to  conceive  themselves  equal  to  the  white ;  but 

^  This  is  popularly,  and  in  some  of  the  digests,  called  the  Black  Code — Code 
iVbtr. 

*  Laperouse  v.  Rice,  18  La.  567. 
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on  the  contrary  they  ought  to  yield  to  them  on  every  occasion, 
and  never  speak  or  answer  them  bnt  with  respect,  under  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.^  An  act  on  crimes  and  offences  is  part  of  the  same 
Code.  41.  Directs  the  trial  of  slaves  for  capital  offences  by  a 
county  judge,  or  two  justices,  and  from  tiiree  to  five  free- 
holders. 42.  Other  offences,  by  a  justice  and  freeholders. 
43,  44.  Regulations  of  trial.  45.  Evidence  of  free  Indians 
and  slaves  under  oath  in  trials  of  slaves,  and  by  sec.  46,  like- 
wise in  all  causes  against  free  negroes,  &c.,  where  they  have  a 
jury  trial.  47.  Capital  crimes  declared.  48.  Whites  concteal- 
ing  goods  stolen  by  slaves.  49.  "  Any  slave  who  shall  willfully 
strike  his  master,  mistress,  or  his  or  her  child  or  children,  (or 
overseer,  by  a  law  of  1814,)  so  as  to  cause  a  contusion,  or  effu- 
sion or  shedding  of  blood,  shall  be  punished  with  death."  (R 
S.  §3.)  50.  Kebelling  against  overseers,  how  punished.  (R. 
S.  §14.)  51.  Slave,  for  any  killing,  or  for  causing  insurrec- 
tions, to  suffer  death.  52.  Payment  for  those  executed.  (SuppL 
laws,  1818,  1830.)  53.  Procuring  witnesses  against  slaves. 
54.  Penalty  for  concealing  from  justice.  55.  Penalty  for  striking 
a  white  person.  (R.  S.  §9.)  56.  Person  willfully  killing  a  slave 
to  be  tried  and  condemned  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory. For  cruel  punishments  a  fine  between  two  and  three 
himdred  dollars.  57.  Determining  responsibility  when  such 
act  is  not  witnessed.  58.  Penalty  for  not  keeping  an  over- 
seer. (R.  S.  §  73.)  59.  Slave  disclosing  plots,  &c.,  to  be  re- 
warded with  freedom  and  a  sum  of  money.  60-62.  On  1^^ 
proceedings.  Supplementary  on  minor  points  are  acts  of  1807, 
c.  30,  about  overseers,  1809,  c.  24.  1811,  c.  14.  Slaves  may 
sell  goods  from  baskets  only.  1814,  c.  8,  sec.  1,  restricts  com- 
pensation for  death  of  slave.  2.  Includes  white  overseers  in 
the  intent  of  sec.  49  of  the  above  Code.  Of  the  same  year,  c. 
12,  for  maintaining  permanently  on  each  plantation  one  white 
person  for  every  thirty  slaves. 

1807,  c.  10.  Imposes  conditions  on  emancipation.    j 

c.  28,  is  entitled  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes 

and  mtdattoes  into,  dkc.    .  An  act  directing  proceedings 

for  freedom  by  persons  held  in  slavery.  Steele  &  McCampbell, 
Ark.  Dig.  1836,  p. 
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1808|  c.  31.  Prescribing  the  formal  designation  of  free 
colored  people  in  public  or  notarial  acts. 

1809|  c.  2.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
da/oes  to  their  ovmerSj  inhoMtants  of  the  Spanish  provinces 
adfacent  to  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  Judges  and  justices 
authorized  to  hear  the  complaint,  &c. 

1810,  c.  20.  Concerning  importation  of  slaves  who  had 
committed  crimes  in  the  States.  Acts  of  1817, 1818,  contain 
additional  penalties,  and  prohibit  the  introduction  of  free 

blacks  who  may  have  committed  crimes.    ,  c.  28.  An  act 

respecting  slaves  imported  into  this  Territory  in  violation  of 
the  Act  of  Ooogress,  of  March  2, 1807,  provides  that  slaves 
unlawfully  imported  shall  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State. 

1812,'  Jan.  22.  Constitution  of  the  State  adopted  by  a  con- 
vention of  representatives.  Preamble  recites  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1811,  and  declares  its  object  "in  order  to  secure  to  all  the 
citizens  thereof  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  (afln 
d'assurer  k  tons  les  citoyens  qui  habitent  ce  territoire  la  jouis- 
sance  des  droits  attaches  ^  I'existence,  d  la  liberty,  et  aux  pro- 

pri6t6s).     Art.  11.  sec.  8.  Suffrage  limited  to  whites.    ,  c. 

12.  Authorizing  a  militia  corps  of  free  men  of  color,  com- 
manded by  a  white.  1815,  c.  24,  allows  a  police  corps  of  free 
blacks  in  Natchitoches. 

1816|  c.  4.  Punishment  of  masters  of  vessels  attempting 
to  carry  off  slaves,  or  allowing  them  to  conceal  themeelves. 
(See  1806,  on  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  amended  1806.)  Ad- 
ditional securities  in  act  of  1835,  An.  L.  p.  152,  K.  S.  §§  32- 

37.    ,  c.  43,  sec.  1.  No  slave  to  be  admitted  as  witness  in 

matters  civil  or  criminal  against  a  white.  2.  Or  against  a  free 
person  of  color,  unless  charged  with  raising  insurrection,  &c. 
5.  A  free  person  of  color  assaulting  or  insulting  a  white  to  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  or  fine.     Other  sections  of  penal 

*  Feb.  20,  1811.  An  act  enabling  the  people  of  the  Territory  "to  form  a  Con- 
stitution and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State,  Ac  II. 
Statw  U.  S.  641,  4  B.  <&  D.  828.  Sec.  2  designates  the  persons  who  shaU  TOte. 
April  8,  1812.  An  act  for  the  admvision  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  iifUo  the  Union, 
and  to  extend  the  latos  of  the  United  States  to  the  said  State,  II.  Stot.  tJ.  S.  701.  4  B. 
A  D.  402.  April  14.  An  act  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  State  of  LooisianA,  IL 
U.  S.  Stat.  708,  makes  the  Pearl  River  the  eastern  bonndary. 
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law.  An  act  of  1825  provides  for  the  trial  of  slaves  accused  of 
any  crime  by  the  parish  judge  and  six  freeholders.  The  above 
laws  are  in  Martin's  Digest,  of  1816,  and  in  laslet's  Digests 
Supplementary  are  acts  of  1826, 1827,  establishing  depots  for 
the  detention  and  sale  of  runaway  slaves.  2  lislet's  D.  389. 
1826.— The  CivU  Code.  Book  L  Of  Persons.  Title  L 
Of  the  distinction  of  persons.  Art.  35.  "  A  slave  is  one  who 
is  in  the  power  of  a  master  to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master 
may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his  person,  his  industry,  and  his  labor: 
he  can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything  but 
what  must  belong  to  his  master."  36.  '^  Manumitted  persons 
are  those  who,  having  been  once  slaves,  are  legally  made  free." 
37.  "  Slaves  for  a  time,  or  statu  liberie  are  those  who  have  ae- 
quired  the  right  of  being  free  at  a  time  to  come,  or  on  a  COU' 
dition  which  is  not  fulfilled,  or  in  a  certain  event  which  has  not 
happened,  but  who,  in  the  meantime,  remain  in  a  state  of  slav- 
ery." 38.  "Freemen  are  those  who  have  preserved  their  natural 
liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  who  have  the  right  of  doing  whatever  is 
not  forbidden  by  law."  Title  VI. — Of  master  and  servant.  Ch. 
1.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  servants.  Art.  155.  "  There  are  in  this 
State  two  classes  of  servants,  to  wit :  the  free  servants  and  the 
slaves."  Ch.  2.  Of  free  servants.  Art.  156-171.  Ch.  3.  Cf 
slaves.  Art.  172-196.  Art.  172.  Police  and  criminal  law  to  be 
specially  fixed  by  the  legislature.  173.  "  The  slave  is  entirely 
subject  to  the  will  of  his  master,  who  may  correct  and  chastise 
him,  though  not  with  unusual  rigor,  nor  so  as  to  maim  or  mn* 
tilate  him,  or  to  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  loss  of  life,  or  to 
cause  his  death."*  174-177.  Enumerating  the  various  disabil- 
ities of  slaves,  among  which,  that  he  can  not  contract  "except 
as  to  his  own  emancipation."  178-181.  As  to  the  responsibility 
of  masters  in  respect  to  the  actions  of  slaves.  182.  "  Slaves 
cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  and  their 
marriages  do  not  produce  any  of  the  civil  effects  which  result 
from  such  contract."  *    183.  "  Children  bom  of  a  mother  then 


*  See  in  6  Monthly  Law  Rep.  p.  290  (1858),  charge  to  g^cand  jury  by  Jodge 
Perkuis,  on  treatment  of  slayes. 

*  Girod  V,  Lewis  (1S19),  6  Martin,  559:— the  marriage  of  a  slsTe  has  its  ciTil 
effects  upon  his  emancipadon. 
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in  a  tstate  of  Blavery,  whether  married  or  not,  follow  the  con- 
ditieii  of  their  mother.*'  184-192.  On  the  conditions  on  which 
mannmiseion  may  take  plaC^e.  198.  ^^  The  slave  who  has  ac- 
quired the  right  to  be  free  at  a  fntnre  time,  may  receive  prop- 
erty by  gift."  194.  Snch  cannot  be  taken  ont  of  the  State, 
and  may  appear  in  conrt  to  claim  protection.  196.  The  child 
of  a  statu  libera  becomes  free  at" the  time  fixed  for  the  mother's 
freedom,  even  if  the  mother  dies  before  that  time.* 

1828y  c.  11. — An  act  to  repeal  the  act  to  prohibit  the  intra- 
iuetion  of  dawes  far  sale  into  this  State.  No  particnlar  stat- 
ute te  designated.  The  only  acts  of  this  description  then  ex- 
isthng  seem  to  have  been  those  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
daves  who  had  committed  crimes.  See  law  of  1810.  That 
rach  are  referred  to,  appears  from  the  act  of  1829,  c.  24, — An 
(Kt  rdati/oe  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  and  for  other  purposes j 
containing  various  precautions  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  sifeh  slaves.  Sec.  15, 16,  forbid  the  introduction  of  children, 
under  ten  years,  without  their  mothers.  Bepealed  by  act  of 
1881,  c.  80. 

1830. — An  act  to  prevent  free  persons  of  color  from  enter- 
inff  into  this  State,  and  for  other  purposes.  Laws,  p.  90,  sec.  1. 
Free  negroes  and  mulattoes  arrived  since  Jan.,  1825,  to  depart 
within  sixty  days.  2.  One  year's  imprisonment  for  non-com- 
pliance, and  for  life  at  hard  labor  for  the  second  offence.  5. 
Negro  and  mulatto  seamen  remaining  longer  than  thirty  days 

subjected  to  like  penalty.    .  An  act  to  punish,  <fec.     "  That 

whosoever  shall  write,  print,  publish,  or  distribute  anything 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  discontent  among  the  free  colored 
population  of  the  State  or  insubordination  among  the  slaves 
therein,"  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 


>  It  had  been  so  held  in  Catln  v.  D^Orgenoy  (1820),  8  Martin,  218.  But.  since 
1857,  it  seems  even  the  children  of  those  who,  before  the  act  of  that  year  forbid- 
ding emancipation,  were  statu  Uberm,  are  slaves  for  life.  PanUne  v.  Hobert^  14 
La.  An.  161.  "  The  child  of  a  statu  libera,  who,  by  Art.  196  of  the  code,  is  to  be- 
come free  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  mother,  requires  the 
consent  of  the  public  authorities  to  her  emancipation,  and  since  the  act  of  1867 
the  emancipation  cannot  be  effected."  See,  also,  Marshall  v.  Watrigant,  IS  La. 
An.  619,  where  th»  question  aro«e  of  the  effect  of  the  law  of  another  State  from 
which  the  ttatu  libera  had  been  removed.  The  court  was  not  unanimous  in  either 
of  these  two  cases. 
VOL.  II. — 11 
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life,  or  suffer  death.  2.  "  Whosoever  shall  make  use  of  Ian-  * 
guage  in  any  public  discourse,  from  the  bar,  the  bench,  the 
stage,  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  place  whatsoever ;  or  whosoevw 
shall  make  use  of  language  in  private  discourses  or  conversa- 
tions, or  shall  make  use  of  signs  or  actions  "  tending,  &e.,  as 
above,  shall  be  punished  in  like  manner  (R.  S.,  §§  27-80).  8. 
"  That  all  persons  who  shall  teach,  or  permit  or  cause  to  be 
taught,  any  slave  in  this  State  to  read  or  write,"  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twelve  months.  6, 7. 
For  compelling  free  colored  persons  to  leave  the  State  (act  of 
1831,  c.  46,  excepts  those  of  orderly  lives  who  have  not  entered 
the  State  in  violation  of  law).  8.  Penalty  for  introducing  free 
person  as  a  slave.  9.  Punishment  of  any  white  person  who  shall 
publish  or  use  language  "  with  the  intent  to  disturb  the  peace 
or  security  of  the  same,  in  relation  to  the  slaves  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  or  diminish  that  respect  which  is  commanded  to 
free  people  of  color  by,  &c.,  or  destroy  that  line  of  distinctiofi 
which  the  law  has  established  between  the  several  classes  of 
this  community."  10.  Owners  emancipating  slaves  most  give 
security  for  their  leaving  the  State.  (An  exception  by  act  of 
1831,  c.  46,  sec.  2,  when  the  emancipation  is  for  "  long,  faith- 
ful, or  important  services,"  "  with  consent  of  the  police  jury  of 
the  parish.") 

183 1-2,  c.  1 . — An  act  relative  to  the  introdjiction  of  slave9, 
amended  by  an  act  of  the  same  session,  and  one  in  1833,  con- 
taining numerous  minor  provisions  and  exceptions  connected 
with  the  leading  purpose  that  slaves  shall  not  be  introduced 
except  by  persons  immigi-ating  to  reside,  and  citizens  who  may 
become  owners,  "provided  that  the  slaves  were  not  purchased 
in  the  States  of  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  or  in  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  or- in  Florida,"  provide  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves  introduced  contrary  to  this,  but  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
State.  These  acts  repealed  by  act  of  1834,  Jan.  2,  Annual 
Laws,  p.  6. 

1839,  c.  45. — An  act  to  prevent  th^  carrying  away  of 
slaves^  and  for  other  purposes,  Kequires  a  bond  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping  seamen,  for  the  value  of 
slaves  who  may  be  unlawfully  shipped.    (Amending  is,  an  act 
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(^1843,  c.  68.)  4.  The  owner  and  the  master,  as  well  as  the 
f|96el,  made  "  liable  to  the  owner  of  any  slave  so  taken  out  of 
ikd  State,  for  the  value  of  the  slave." 

1840,  c.  80. — An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  paesed for 
iAejmrpose  of  preventing  slaves  from  being  transported  or  con- 
ducted out  of  the  State  against  the  wiU  of  their  owners.  1. 
Declares  the  presumption  of  law  against  the  master,  of  inten- 
tion to  transport,  if  the  slaves  are  found  on  board.  2,  4.  Im- 
poses a  fine,  besides  liability  for  value,  on  the  owners  and  mas- 
ters.   3.  Gives  the  slave-owner  "a  tacit  privilege  on  the  ship." 

1841-2,  c.  123. — An  act  more  effectiMUy  to  prevent  free 
persons  of  color  from  entering  this  State^  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Sec.  1.  Forbids  free  negroes,  &c.,  coming  on  board  any 
vessel  either  as  passengers  or  as  employees.  K  such  come 
they  are  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  ship  leaves — the  ship  pay- 
ing expenses.  2.  Security  is  to  be  given  by  the  master ;  other- 
tdse,  the  owners  made  liable  to  penalty  of  1,000  dollars.  3. 
If  not  carried  away  by  the  vessel,  they  are  to  be  transported 
from  the  State  by  the  sheriff.  4.  Penalty  by  imprisonment 
for  returning.  6.  Duty  of  harbor-masters,  &c.  6.  Penalty 
for  introducing  such  persons,  by  fine ;  and  imprisonment  for 
the  second  oflence.  7.  Penalty  for  harboring  such  persons 
(R.  S.,  §^  99-103).  8.  This  is  not  to  prevent  free  persons  of 
color,  natives  of  the  State,  or  resident  since  1825,  from  leav- 
ing or  returning,  "  provided  they  shall  not  have  established 
their  domicil  in  a  free  State  of  the  Union"  (K.  S.,  §  98).  9.  No 
inhabitant  shall  carry  his  slave  into  a  State  or  country  where 
davery  is  not  tolerated.  10.  "  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  an  inhabitant  of  this  State 
of  his  right  of  property  in  a  slave  who,  contrary  to  the  consent 
and  will  of  his  master,  shall  have  gone  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
Btate  into  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union,  or  in  any  foreign 
country  where  slavery  does  Viot  exist ;  and  that  said  owner,  in 
case  he  shall  recover  the  possession  of  his  slave,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  his  full  property,  and  that  said  slave  shall  never  be 
admitted  to  claim  his  freedom  as  resulting  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  set  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  any  State,  Territory,  or 
foreign  country  where  slavery  is  ngt  acknowledged,  all  laws  to 
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the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  that  the  owner  of  any  such 
slave  shall  be  subject  to  none  of  the  penalties  or  dispositiolis 
contemplated  in  this  act,"  <fec.  (R.  8.,  §  81.)  11.  Masters  of 
vessels  arriving  must  report  to  the  mayor  the  free  negroes  on 
board.  12,  13.  Make  it  unlawful  "  to  bring  into  this  State  any 
slave  entitled  to  freedom  at  a  future  period,  or  a  statu  Itber^ 
or  to  purchase  such.  14.  All  "  atcUu  Itheri^^^  when  they  be- 
come free,  shall  be  transported.    (R.  8.,  §§  95,  96.) 

1843,  c.  73,  amending,  permits  free  blacks,  who  have  re- 
sided since  1838,  to  remain,  on  giving  evidence  of  good  chaf- 
acter,  with  bonds  to  obey  the  laws,  and  being  registered!*^ 

1846,  c.  137. — Relative  to  trial  of  slaves.  Amend,  by 
1847,  c.  260.  Establishing  tribunals  composed  of  two  justices 
and  ten  slave-owners  for  the  trial  of  slaves  accused  of  capital 
crimes,  and  the  proceedings. 

1846,  c.  189. — An  act  to  protect  the  rights  of  slaveholdm 
in,  the  State  of  Louisiana  J "  enacts  that  from  the  passage  of  thid 
act  no  slave  shall  be  entitled  to  his  or  her  freedom  under  the 
pretence  that  he  or  she  has  been,  with  or  without  the  conseint 
of  his  or  her  owner,  in  a  country  where  slavery  does  not  exist,* 
or  in  any  of  the  States  where  slavery  is  prohibited."  (R.  8., 
§81.) 

1848,  c.  287,  and  extra  Ses.,  c.  95. — Am  ending  police  reg- 
ulations also  of  1852,  c.  27,  against  gambling  with  slaves,  and 
c.  326,  on  trading  with  slaves. 

'  The  State  v.  Levy  (1850^,  5  La.  Ann.  64 : — ^That  free  negroes  are  tmder  no  in- 
competency as  witnesses.  Per  curiam : — "  Our  legislation  and  jurisprudence  upon 
this  subject  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  slave  States  generally,  in  which  tiK 
role  contended  for  prevails.  This  difference  of  public  policy  has  no  doubt  risen 
from  the  different  condition  of  that  class  of  persons  in  this  State.  At  the  date  of 
our  earliest  legislation  as  a  Territory,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  free  persons 
of  color  constituted  a  numerous  class.  In  some  districts  they  are  respectable 
from  their  intelligence,  industry")  and  habits  of  good  order.  Many  of  them  are 
enlifl^tened  by  education^  and  the  instances  are  by  no  means  rare  in  which  they 
are  large  property-holders.  So  far  from  beii^  in  that  degraded  state  which  ren- 
ders them  unworthy  of  belief,  they  are  such  persons  as  courts  and  juries  would 
not  hesitate  to  believe  under  oath.  Moreover,  this  numerous  iclass  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  our  laws;  but  that  protection  would  in  many  instances  be  illu- 
sory, and  the  gravest  offences  against  their  persons  and  property  might  be  com- 
mitted wiUi  impunity,  by  white  persons,  if  the  rule  of  exclusion  contended  for 
•were  recognixed,"  Ac. 

*  In  Lisa  v.  PuisBant  (1852),  7  La.  Ann.  80,  the  same  is  maintained,  as  a  doe- 
trine  of  international  private  law,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  intention  of  t^ 
owner  to  acquire  a  domidlL  The  earlier  cases  are  there  referred  to  as  leaving  the 
question  subject  to  a  doubt  which  was  removed  by  the  statute. 
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1852,  c.  315. — Concerning  the  emcmcipation  qf  slaves  m 
this  State.  Permits  emancipation  only  on  condition  that  they 
be  sent  out  of  tlie  United  States. 

1864,  c.  215. — A  new  act  for  compensation  in  certain  cases 
tfx  slaves  s^tenced  to  death  or  imprisonment. 

1865,  c  308. — An  act  relative  to  §laves  and  free  colored 
fersons^  contains  one  hundred  sections,  digested  from  the 
existing  statutes,  repeals  all  conflicting  laws  '^  and  all  laws  on 
the  same  subject  matter,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  civil 
code  or  code  of  practice.  Sec.  29.  On  using  language  calcu- 
lated to  produce  discontent  and  insubordination,  includes  the 
offence  of  "being  knowingly  instrumental  in  bringing  into 
this  State  any  paper,  pamphlet  or  book  having  such  ten- 
dfflicy.*' 

1856. — ^In  the  Kevised  Statutes,'  under  the  title  Black 
Code^  the  law  is  given  under  the  heads :  Crimes  and  offences 
GOVnmiUed  by  slaves  and  free  colored  persons;  §§  1-17.  Of- 
fences against  slaves,  Indians,  and  free  persons  of  color ;  §§  18 
-38.  Trial,  punishment,  and  compensating  for  slaves  executed  ; 
§§  39-60.  Trial  of  slaves  accused  of  capital  crimes  in  New 
Orleans  ;  §§  61-66.  Eights,  duties,  &c.,  of  owners  of  slaves  ; 
§§  67-76.  Emancipation  of  slaves;  §.§  77-81.  Runaway 
slaves ;  §§  82-93.  Free  persons  of  color  and  statu  liberi ; 
§§  94-105.  These  provisions,  in  their  phraseology  and  general 
scope,  appear  to  resemble  the  newer  codes  of  the  other  slave- 
holding  States.  Whether  the  existing  law  of  that  State,  in 
respect  to  slaves,  is  materially  different  from  the  earlier  law,  it 
would,  however,  be  diflScult  to  say. 

1867,  c.  69.  Declares  tliat  thereafter  no  slave  shall  be 


'  Landry  v.  Klopman,  18  La.  Ann.,  845,  where  a  runaway  slave  from  Louisiana 
htA  been  arrested  in  Mississippi,  and  there  sold  after  advertisement,  according  to 
(be  laws  of  that  State,  held  that  the  title  was  divested  thereby,  and  that  such 
legldation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  not  in  conflict  with  any  right  of  the 
XoidflUuia  owner,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  law  of  Congress 
rdating  to  funtive  slayes,  being  within  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  court 
wly  on  Stores  opinion  in  Prig^s  case. 

■In  R.  S.,  pp.  171,  172,  are  found  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  on  demand,  with  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793,  and  the  Governor  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  deliver  up 
persons  demanded. 
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emancipated  in  this  State.'    ^  c.  181.  A  new  acttm  nm- 

away  Blayes.    ,  c.  187.  A  new  act  respecting  bnTiogfiom 

slayes.    ,  c.  232.   A  new  act  on  crimes  by  slaves,  and  pit>- 

ceedings  in  trials  for  sncli.  ^ 

185  9|  c.  275. — An  act  to  permit  free  persan$  of  Afno&^ 
descent  to  select  their  masters  and  hecoms  slaves  for  life.  Pe- 
tition to  be  made  to  the  district  conrt,  which  shall  decree,  <m 
being  satisfied  of  the  absence  of  fraud  or  collusion,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  master.  Children  under  ten  years,  of  mothen 
thus  enslayed,  become  slaves.* 

§  567.    Lbgislatiok  of  the  State  of  Musouki. 

The  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  not  included  in  the 
Territory  of  Orleans  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  28, 1804^* 
was,  by  sections  12, 13,  of  the  same  act,  designated  the  District 
of  Louisiana,  and  placed  under  the  executive  and  l^slative 
power  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Indiana  Territory;  it 
being  provided  that  the  laws  then  in  force  in  the  District  should 
continue  "until  altered,  modified,  or  repealed"  by  said  gov- 
ernor and  judges,  whose  legislation  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  sanction  of  Congress.       e 

1804^  Oct.  1.  A  law  of  the  District  of  Louisiana  of  this 
date  is  the  leading  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  jStates  formed  within  that  District ;  it  contains  the 
police  r^ulations  at  that  time  common  in  the  southern  States, 
against  wandering  without  papers,  using  arms,  meetings,  &c, 
defines  conspiracy,  &c.  One  section  provides  that "  if  any  negro 
or  other  slave  shall  prepare,  exhibit,  or  administer  any  medi- 
cine whatsoever,  it  shall  be  felony,  unless  it  shall  appear  to 


>  Marshall «.  Watrigant,  13  La.  Ann.  619.  Since  this  act.  the  right  of  a  i 
libera  to  freedom  cannot  be  recognized.  See  the  present  policy  of  the  State  de- 
clared, and  this  statute  maintained,  in  Deshotels  v.  Soileau,  14  La.  Ann.  R.  745. 
Panlinev.  Hubert,  ib.  161.  Price  v.  Ray,  ib.  697.  In  Jamison  i*.  Bridge,  ib.  SI  :— 
"  As  emancipation  is  now  prohibited,  plmntiff  cannot  prosecute  this  suit  for  his 
freedom."  Brown  v.  Raby,  ib.  41,  cap. : — "  A  slave  claiming  to  be  a  statu  Bber, 
whose  master  is  a  resident  of  another  State,  cannot  hare  her  rights  judlciany  in- 
yestigated  in  this  State.  She  should  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  State  in  wUdi  her 
master  is  domiciliated.  Under  our  present  law  no  slave  can  be  emancipated,  and 
a  slave's  right  to  freedom  cannot  be  established  here  according  to  the  laws  of 
another  State." 

'  A  convention,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  declared,  Jan.  26, 1860, 
an  Ordinance  of  SeceMton  similar  to  those  shortly  before  passed  by  contentions 
in  other  southern  States. 

'  AnU,  p.  IftS.         • 
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have  been  without  ill  intent  nor  attended  by  bad  conBeqnences." 
Koi  to  apply  to  slaves  acting  under  order.  Fines  are  im- 
posed on  masters  of  vessels  carrying  away  slaves.  A  section 
dedares  '^  all  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves  in  aU  courts  of  judi- 
cfttnre  within  this  District  shall  be  held,  taken,  and  adjudged 
to  be  personal  estate."  Another  permits  emancipation  by  will 
<»r  other  writing.  Other  provisions  relate  to  runaways  and 
(mancipated  slaves.  See  Steele  and  McOampbell's  Digest  of 
1885,  p.  520,  citing  from  L.  L.  T.  The  same  digest  gives,  of  the 
same  date,  an  act  providing  punishment  by  whipping,  ^^  of  a 
negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  who  shall  at  any  time  lift  his 
hand  in  opposition  to  any  person  not  being  a  negro  or  mulatto." 
See  also  p.  27  of  Vol.  I.  Laws  of  the  District  and  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  Territory  and  State  of  Missouri  up  to  1824, 
in  two  volumes,  ed.  1842.  Ch.  3 — ^By  the  governor  and  judges 
of  Indiana  Territory. 

The  District  was  constituted  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
under  a  separate  government  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  1805.' 

1812,  June  4.  The  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  constituted 
Ae  Territory  of  Missouri  by  act  of  Congress  of  this  date.*  Sec. 
14.  Contains  provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  Bights.  16. 
Enumerated  limitations  on  the  local  legislature.  16.  Continues 
the  former  laws  of  the  Territory. 

Missouri  laws  supplementary  to  the  act  of  1804  are— of 
1817,  Jan.  22 ;  see  Vol.  L  Laws,  &c.  (above  cited),  p.  499,  c.  187 ; 
of  1822,  Dec.  9,  ib.  p.  957,  c.  399,  substituting  a  fine  as  penalty 
instead  of  whipping  for  dealing  with  slaves. 

1816,  Jan.  19.  An  act  adopting  the  common  law  of  En- 
gland and  English  statutes  prior  to  4th  of  Jas.  I.,  so  far  as 
not  contrary  to  the  law  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  of  this  Territory.  (Re-enacted  Feb.  12, 1825.) 
.  An  act  on  crimes,  &c.,  makes  whipping  the  only  punish- 

'  n.  St  U.  S.  881 ;  3  B.  <&  D.  658  :—The  leffislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
goTemor  and  three  judges.  Any  law  declared  Invalid  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  ConstitutioQ  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  legislation  to 
be  sobject  to  the  approval  of  Ck>ngre8S. 

•  it  St  U.  S.  748 ;  4  B.  <b  D.  488 :— By  sec.  6  a  legislative  assembly  is  pro- 
Tided  for;  the  electors  to  be  "  free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States."  Modify- 
ing is  act  of  1816,  Ap.  29.    m.  St  U.  S.  828 ;  6  B.  <fe  D.  185. 
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ment  of  alayes  for  offences  not  eapitally  punishable.    (YoL  L 
Laws,  above  cited,  p.  478,  c.  1686, 16.) 

1820|'  June  12.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri  adopt- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  within  the  limits  of  tiie 
present  State.'  Art  1,  sec.  10,  limits  the  elective  franchise  to 
white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States.  27.  "  In  prosecutions 
for  crimes,  slaves  shall  not  be  deprived  of  an  impartial  trial  by 
jury,  and  a  slave  convicted  of  a  capital  offence  shall  suffer  the 
same  degree  of  punishment,  and  no  other,  tliat  would  be  in- 
flicted on  a  free  white  person  for  a  like  offence ;  and  courts  of 
justice  before  whom  slaves  shall  be  tried  shall  assign  them 
counsel  for  their  defence."  28.  ^^  Any  person  who  shall  mali- 
ciously deprive  of  life  or  dismember  a  slave,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  would  be  inflicted  for  tlie  like  offence  if  it  were 
committed  on  a  free  white  person."  Art.  XIII.  is  a  Bill  of 
Bights  attributing  rights  to  "  the  people,"  others  to  "  every 
person."  The  words,  all  freemen,  are  not  employed,  but  life, 
liberty,  &c.,  are  not  attributed  to  all  as  natural,  &c. 

*  The  Umits  of  the  propoeed  State  and  the  representation  of  the  inhabitanta  in 
their  conatituent  assembly  or  convention  were  fixed  by  the  act  of  GoDgreia  of 
March  6, 1820.  An  act  to  authoriu  the  people  of  iftMourt  Ihritory  to  form  a  Cbn* 
atUutum  and  State  government,  and  far  the  aamission  of  eueh  State  into  the  Umiom 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  atatee,  and  to  prohibit  eUvery  in  certain  Teni^ 
ries,    UL  Stat  U.  S.  645 ;  6  B.  <&  D.  465. 

'  In  Art  in.  sec.  26,  it  is  declared: — "The  eenoral  assembly  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  laws :  1.  For  the  emancipaUon  of  slaves  without  the  consait  of  their 
owners  or  without  oomponsating  them.  2.  To  prevent  bona  fide  emimuits  bring- 
ing from  the  other  States/'  <!rc.,  "  snch  persons  as  may  there  be  deemed  to  be 
slaves  BO  long  as  any  persons  of  the  same  description  are  allowed  to  be  held  m 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  this  State."  They  shall  have  power:  1.  To  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slaves  who  have  committed  crimes  in  other  States,  <fcc  2.  To  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  slaves  for  speculation  or  as  "  an  article  of  trade  or  mer* 
chandise."  8.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  imported  into  the  United 
States  contrary  to  law.  4.  To  permit  emancipation  on  giving  security,  dto. 
It  shall  be  their  duty  to  pass  laws:  1.  "To  prevent  free  negroes  and  mnlat- 
toes  from  coming  to  and  settling  in  this  State  under  any  pretext  whatsoever."  2. 
"  To  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humiudty  and  to  abataia  from 
all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb." 

Resolution,  March  2,  1821,  "providing  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mia- 
souri  into  the  Union  on  a  certain  condition."  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  645;  6  B.  A  D.  690. 
"  Remdved^  d^c,  That  Missouri  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  tl&e  ori^al  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  fundamental  oon- 
dition  that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty <«ixth  section  of  the  third  Article  of  tha 
Constitution  submitted  on  the  part  of  said  State  to  Congress  shall  never  be  eoii> 
strued  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  In  ooo- 
formity  thereto  by  whidi  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  Union  ehaU  ba 
excluded  from  the  ei^joyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which 
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1823. — An  act  Bupplementarj  to  the  territorial  law  of 
1804,  prohibits  dealing  with  slaves.  K.  L.  of  1826,  p.  746 ;  and 
an  act  respecting  patrols,  &c.  Sec.  2  declares  penalty  on 
ferrymen  carrying  slaves  without  pass.    lb.  747. 

1824^  Dec.  30.  An  act  to  enable  persons  held  in  slavery 
to  sue  for  their  freedom.  Kev.  L.  of  1825,  p.  404.  Kecog- 
nizances  required  of  the  defendant,  but  not  of  the  petitioner. 
Another  act  with  the  same  title  in  1835,  amended  by  laws  of 
1841,  p.  146,  law  of  1855.     K.  S.  809.* 

1826. — An  act  to  provide  for  apprehending  .and  securing 
runaway  slaves.    E.  L.  of  1825,  p.  747. 

1831. — An  act  to  change  the  manner  of  trying  slaves. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  persons  having  a  limited  title  in 

slaves  from  carrying  them  out  of  the  State.     Sess.  L.  p.  95. 

1836. — An  act  concerning  slaves^  seems  intended  as  the 
leading  act :  amended  by  Lfiws  of  1841,  pp.  146,  147.  A  re- 
vision of  this  year  includes  the  ordinary  titles.  Under  the 
title  I^ugitives  from  justice^  sec.  19-30,  is  a  law  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  fugitives  from  labor  on  claim,  similar  in  all  provisions 
to  the  law  of  Arkansas,  of  1838.  (See^(?«^,  p.  172.)  The  same 
law  is  re-enacted  in  the  Eev.  of  1845,  p.  537,  and  K.  S.  of  1855, 
p.  813.  Sec.  28  declares  that  no  person  shall  take  or  remove 
any  such  fugitive  from  this  State,  or  do  any  act  towards  such 
removal,  unless  authorized  so  to  do,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

soch  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States :  Provided, 
that  the  le^slature  of  the  said  State  by  a  solemn  public  act  shall  declare  the  assent 
of  the  said  State  to  the  said  fandamental  condition  and  shall,''  <&c.  From  the  de- 
bates in  Congress,  it  appears  that  the  proyision  intended  under  the  designation — 
the  4th  clanse  of  the  26th  Section  of  the  3d  Article  of  the  State  Constitution — is 
the  first  clause  of  the  third  subdivision  of  that  Article,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  laws  against  the  immigration  of  free  blacks. 

The  assent  of  the  State  was  given  in  A  Solemn  Public  Act  declaring,  Ac,  June 
26,  1821,  reciting  a  virtual  assent  to  the  condition  proposing  to  become  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  assent  could  in  no  wise  anect  the  powers  of  the  State 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  See  the  introductories  in  editions  of 
Missouri  laws. 

By  act  of  March  16,  1822,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  ftre  extended  to  the 
SUte  of  Missouri.     III.  Stat.  U.  S.  653. 

'  The  plaintiif,  if  successful,  is  not  entitled  to  damages.  Tr&mell  v.  Adam,  2 
Missouri  R.  166.     Gordon  v.  Duncan,  3  lb.  886. 

*  Empowering  the  governor  to  surrender 'on  demand.  An  act  of  1824,  Dec. 
18,  had  authorized  the  executive  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice  when  de- 
manded conformably  to  the  act  of  Congress.  The  same  in  1  Rev.  L.  of  1826, 
p.  406. 
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of  this  act.    29.  Every  person  violating  this  section  shall  for 
felt  and  pay  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

1837. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  puhlicaiionj  circtdaUoHj 
a/ndpromtdgation  of  the  abolition  doctrines.  An.  Laws,  p.  3, 
in  one  section :  providing  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

1843. — An  act  to  prevent  free  persons  of  color  from  eh- 
tering  the  StaUj  &c.,  Ann.  L.  pp.  66,  68.  Provides  for  their 
being  carried  out,  and  punishes  their  return  by  imprisonment; 
prohibits  bringing  slaves  entitled  to  freedom  at  a  future  time, 
with  exception  as  to  natives  of  the  State,  ^^  provided  they 
have  not  established  their  domicil  in  some  free  State  of  this 
Union ; "  requires  resident  negroes  to  procure  a  license  to  re- 
main.     .  An  act  to  prohibit  sale  of  poisons  to  slaves  and 

minors.  lb.  102.    .  An  act  respecting  runaway  slaves,  and 

punishment  for  enticing  away  slaves  from  their  owners.  lb.  133. 

1846. — A  revision  containing  the  usual  titles,  amended  by 
act  of  1817.  An.  L.  p.  104,  requires  resident  free  negroes  to 
procure  licenses  to  remain.* 

1847. — An  act  respecting  slaves^free  negroes,  and  mtdat- 
toes.  An.  L.  p.  103.  Sec.  1.  "  No  person  shill  keep  or  teach 
any  school  for  the  instruction  of  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  read- 
ing or  writing  in  this  State."  2.  Forbids  religious  meetings 
of  negroes,  &c.,  unless  some  justice,  constable,  &c.,  be  present 
"  to  prevent  all  seditious  speeches  and  disorderly  conduct  of 
every  kind."  3.  Such  schools  and  meetings  declared  unlaw- 
ful assemblages.  4.  Prohibits  absolutely  the  migration  into 
the  State  of  any  free  black.    5,  6.  Declares  the  penalties. 

1866. — ^Revised  Statutes.  The  earlier  laws  appear,  in  the 
titles  Sla/vesy  Negroes,  and  JUkdaitoes,  to  have  undergone  no 
alteration.    See  the  Compiler's  notes,  pp.  1098, 1471. 

1866-7.* — An  act  declaring  free  negroes,  excepting  hands 

'  In  the  case  of  fiatfield,  a  free  man  of  color,  who  had  resided  six  yean  in  St 
Louis,  having  been  bom  in  Pennsylvania  of  free  parents,  committed  for  costs,  it 
was  urged  tluit  the  State  had  no  powcor  to  require  of  any  citizen  of  Pennsylvania 
to  obtain  a  license  before  he  could  become  a  resident  of  MissonrL  The  2d  sec 
of  the  4th  art.  of  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  relied  on ;  also  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  declaring  the  fundamental  condition  for  the  admissiofn  of  "MiB- 
sourl    Judge  Krum  discharged  the  negro.   8  West  L.  Joum.  (July,  1846),  477. 

'  An  act  providing  for  the  enslavement  of  free  negroes  in  certain  cases  being 
submitted  from  the  assembly  to  Qovemor  Stewart,  was  returned  by  him,  Mardi  16, 
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on  steamboats,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  going 
to  any  free  State  or  Territory  and  returning  to  Missouri.  Ann. 
L  p.  82. 

§568.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Abkahsas. 

The  Territory  of  Arkansas  had  been  included  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri  before  1819.* 

1819,  Aug.  3.  The  first  act  of  the  governor  and  judges 
declaring  the  general  laws  of  Missouri  Territory  to  be  in  force. 
Laws  of  Ark.  T.  by  Steele  and  McCampbell,  ed.  1835,  p.  70. 

1825,  Oct.  20.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  several  la/uos 
concerning  slaves,  A  short  act  providing  for  local  patrols, 
and  a  tax  on  slaves  for  expenses.  Act  of  1827,  Oct.  31,  on 
the  same  subject,    lb. 

1836. — Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas."  Art.  11. 
sec.  1.  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are 
equal,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  &c.  10.  No  freeman 
shall  be  imprisoned,  &c.  Art.  II.  2.  Restricts  the  suffrage  to 
whites.' 

I860,  with  objections :  among  which,  that  in  providing  *for  jadgment  against 
such  negroes,  &c.^  on  a  summary  proceeding  before  a  single  judicial  officer,  the 
act  was  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  trial  by  jury  before  de- 
privation of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  in  the  State  Constitution,  Art.  18,  sea 
8.  9.  The  governor  cites  case  of  Doran  and  Ryan,  1  Dame's  Ky.  R.  881,  and  9 
Darnels  R.  447.  He  objected  also  to  another  feature  of  the  bill  **  as  anomalous  and 
impracticable  "  in  its  character :  which  was,  that  it  gave  a  right  to  the  negroes, 
after  becoming  slaves,  to  sell  their  property  before  possessed  and  dispose  of  the 
proceeds. 

*  March  2,  1819.  Andci  entablishing  a  separate  territorial  government  in  the 
Btwihern  part  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  III.  Stet.  U.  S.  498,  6  B.  <&  D.  886. 
1820,  April  21.  An  act  relative  to  (he  Arkansas  Territory,  III.  Stat  U.  S.  565,  6 
B.  &  D.  485,  provides  that  the  act  of  June  4,  1812,  modified  by  the  act,  April  29, 
1816,  shall  be  considered  applicable  to  this  Territory.     Ante,  p.  167. 

•  Act  of  (Congress,  June  16, 1836.  An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
ias  into  the  Union,  and  to  provide  for  the  exeaUion  of  the  lavs  of  the  United  States 
vUhin  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes.  V.  Stat.  tj.  8.  60 ;  9  B.  A  D.  878.  The 
question  was  agitated  at  this  time  whether  an  enabling  act  of  Congress  was  neces- 
sary, or  whether  the  people  of  the  proposed  State,  in  the  first  Instance,  might 
petition  with  the  proffer  of  their  Constitution.  See  the  Attorney-General's  in- 
structions, under  direction  of  President  Jackson,  Sept.  21,  1886,  quoted  in  Report 
on  Kansas,  March  29, 1860,  from  Coram,  of  the  Ho.  of  Rep.  on  Territories,  Grow, 
Chairman.  In  the  Preamble  to  their  Constitution  the  people  of  Arkansas  declare 
themselves  as  "  having  the  right  of  admission  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  consistent  with  the  federal  Constitution,  tind  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  cession  by  France,"  Ac.     See  ante,  Vol  I.  p.  412,  note. 

■It  is  provided,  in  Art.  IV.  sec  .28,  that  the  General  Assembly  may  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  who  have  committed  high  crimes.  By  sec.  26,  they 
shall  "  have  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  any  slave  or  slaves  for  the 
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1838. — ^Eevised  Statutes;  which,  under  the  appropriate 
heads,  contain  mostly  re-enactments.  In  chap.  67,  entitled 
Fugitives  from  jtcstice,  provision  is  also  made,  by  sec.  15-23, 
for  claims  for  fugitives  from  labor  and  service  in  other  States. 
Tlie  claimant  is  authorized  on  affidavit  to  have  warrant  to  ar- 
rest and  bring  before  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  or  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  shall  take  proof  on  both  sides  and  give  a 
certificate  to  the  claimant  if  satisfied  of  the  claim.  The  claim- 
ant made  liable  to  costs  and  damages  to  the  party  if  he  fails  in 
proving  his  claim.  Sec.  24.  "  !No  person  shall  take  or  remove 
any  such  fugitive  from  this  State  or  do  any  act  toward  such 
removal  unless  authorized  to  do  so  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  25.  Every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  the  use  of  the  State 
any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars."  (This  law  ap- 
pears to  have  been  copied. from  the  law  of  Missouri  of  1835, 
with  the  same  title.)  The  same  appears  in  English's  Digest  of 
1848,  c.  76,  and  in  Digest  of  1858,  c.  77.  Title,  Fugitives  from 
Justice} 

1843,  Jan.  20.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  emigration  and  set- 
Uem^nt  of  free  negroes  or  free  persons  of  color  into  this  Stated 

purpose  of  speculation,  or  as  an  article  of  trade  or  mercban^se ;  to  obQge  the 
owner  of  any  slare  or  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity ;  and  in  the  proaecn- 
tion  of  slaves  for  crime  they  shaU  not  be  dcjprived  of  an  impartial  jury ;  and  any 
slave  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  capital  offence  shall  suffer  the  same  deg^ree  of 
punishment  as  would  be  inflicted  on  a  free  white  person,  and  no  other ;  anocoorts 
of  justice  before  whom  slaves  shall  be  tried  shall  assign  them  counsel  for  their 
derence."  Art  VIII.  sec.  1.  "The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  tojMSS 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  TJiey 
shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  from  bringing  with  them  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  to  permit  owners  of  slaves  to  emancip|U«  them, 
saving  the  right  of  creditors,  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  a  public 
charge.  They  shall  have  power  to  prevent  slaves  from  being  brought  to  this 
State  as  merchandise,  and  also  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with 
humanity. 

*  An  act,  aothorizing  the  governor  to  surrender  fugitives  from  justice,  had  been 
enacted  in  1838.     Ann.  L.  p.  133. 

•  *  Pendleton  v.  the  State  (1846),  6  Ark.  ( 1  English),  609 :— This  act  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Free  persons  of  color  are  not  cit- 
izens  within  the  meaning  of  the  2d  sec.  of  Art  4.  The  court  say,  ib.  611 : — *'  In 
recurring  to  the  past  history  of  the  Constitution,  and,  prior  to  its  ^nnation,  to  that 
of  the  Confederation,  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  beyond  a  kind  of  quosi-citizensfaip 
has  evxsr  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  colored  persons.  It  is  a  principle  settled 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union — at  least  where  slavery  is  tolerated— that  a  colored 
person,  though  free,  cannot  be  a  witness  where  the  parties  are  white  persons. 
(Wheeler  on  Slavery,  p.  194.)    In  Kentucky,  the  courts  have  said  that  'alUioagh 
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Ann.  L.  p.  61.  Sec.  1.  "That  every  person,  except  a  negro,  whose 
grandfather  or  grandmother  shall  have  been  negro,  although 
all  his  progenitors  except  those  descending  from  the  negro  shall 
have  been  white  persons,  shall  be  deemed  a  mnlatto ;  and  every 
person  not  a  ftill  negro,  who  shall  be  one  fourth  or  more  negro, 
Bball  be  deemed  a  mulatto."  The  act  required  those  already 
resident  to  prove  freedom  and  take  a  certificate.  Declares  pun- 
ishment by  fiine  for  introducing  any  such.*  Not  to  apply  to 
n^oes  enbployed  on  boats  or  to  servants  of  travelers.  An 
act  of  1845  permits  longer  stay  of  free  negroes,  servants  of 

travelers.     R.  S.  of  1848,  c.  75.    .  An  act  to  punish  per- 

ionsfor  enticing  away  slaves. 

1849.— An.  L.  p.  61;  1850-51,  p.  88;  and  1854,  p.  94, 
are  acts  amending.  Eev.  St.  c.  153,  on  the  apprehension  and 
sale  of  runaway  slaves. 

1850,  Nov.  22.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  publication^  circula- 
tion^  or  promulgation  of  the  abolition  doctrines.  Ann.  L.  p. 
22;  Sec.  1 .  "  That  if  a  free  person  by  speaking  or  writing  main^- 
tain  that  owners  have  not  a  right  of  property  in  their  slaves, 
he  shall  be  confined  in  jail  not  more  than  one  year  and  fined 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  2.  That  if  any  free  person 
write,  print,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed  any  book  or 
other  Mrriting  with  intent  to  advise  or  incite  negroes  in  this 
State  to  rebel  or  make  insurrection  or  inculcating  resistance  to 
the  right  of  property  of  makers  in  their  slaves,  or  if  he  shall 
with  intent  to  aid  the  purpose  of  any  such  book  or  writing 
knowingly  circulate  the  same,  he  shall  be  confined  in  the  peni* 
tentiary  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years."  Rev.  St. 
pp.  344,  345. 

1853. — Acts  to  prevent  sale  of  liquors  to  slaves,  and  by 
free  negroes  and  slaves.     Ann.  L.  pp.  71,  120. 

1854. — Act  repealing  all  laws  inflicting  stripes  as  a  pun- 
free  persons  of  color  are  not  parties  to  the  social  compact,  yef  they  are  entitled  to 
repose  under  its  shadow/  Ely  v,  Thompson,  3  A.  K.  MarshaU,  70.  And  again,  la 
Amy  V.  Smith,  1  Little,  827,  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,"  Ac. 
See  ante,  pp.  14,  16,  where  these  cases  are  cited.  And  compare  the  doctrine  of 
State  r.  Levy,  6  La.  Ann.     Ante,  p.  164,  n. 

*  Charles  v.  The  State,  6  £ng.  390 ;  Pleasant  v.  The  State,  8  £ng.  360 :— The 
legislature  m^y  punish  a  negro  capitally  for  an  offence  which  is  not  so  seyerel  j 
pmuahed  when  committed  by  a  white  (as  in  case  of  rape). 
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ishment  upon  white  persona,  and  declaring  whites,  for  concert- 
ing, &c.y  with  negroes,  punishable  bj  fine  and  imprisonment 
Ann.  L.  p.  38. 

1858. — ^In  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  this  year,  the  titles 
Criminal  la/uOy  Freedom  (relating  to  the  prosecution  of  soit^ 
for  freedom*),  Free  negroes  and  mAilattoee^  Slaves,  PcUroU^ 
Fugitives  from  justice,  contain  a  re-enactment  of  the  earlier 
provisions. 

1868-9,  c.  20.  An  act  to  prevent  persons  from  hiring 
slaves  to  work  and  perform  marmal  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  ,  c.  34.  An  act  punish- 
ing free  persons,  for  harboring  or  concealing  slaves,  by  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  five  years.    ,  c.  68.  An  act  to 

prohibit  the  emancipation  of  sla/ves.    ,  c.  151.  An  act  to 

remove  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from,  this  State,  8udi 
persons  to  be  warned  by  sheriff;  not  leaving,  are  to  be  hired 
out,  "to  be  held  as  slaves  are  now  held"  for  a  year,  and  not 
leaving  thirty  days  after  its  expiration,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
after  trial  and  verdict  of  a  jury  on  the  facts.  Negroes  be- 
tween seven  and  twenty-one  years  to  be  seized  and  hired  out 
Such  must  leave  thereafter.  Negroes  wishing  to  remain  may 
ehoose  master,  &c.,  who  must  give  bond  not  to  allow  such  ne- 
groes to  act  as  free.  County  courts  to  provide  for  the  ageii 
and  infirm  negroes  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  free  negroes, 
&Q.  ,  c.  195.  An  act  to  prevent  employment  of  free  ne- 
groes on  steamboats  navigating  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State; 
declares  employing  such  or  permitting  them  to  travel,  a  misde- 
meanor.      ,  c.  225.  Abolishing  imprisonment  of  slaves  for 

crimes,  and  substituting  punishment  by  whipping. 

§569.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  territory  included  in  the  State  of  Iowa  may  be  con- 
sidered part  of  that  Louisiana  or  Canada  in  which  the  colonial 
law  of  France  had  had  a  territorial  extent.*  As  part  of  that 
Louisiana  purchase  it  appears  to  have  been  within  the  District 

'  See  Jackson  v.  Bob,  18  Ark.  399 ;  Daniel  v.  Guy,  et  aL,  19  Ark.  121. 
•  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  19  Howard,  481. 
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of  LomBiana  in  1804,'  and  witbin  the  Territory  of  Misaonri  in 
1812.*  As  such  it  was  within  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  6,  1820,*  by  the  8th  section  of  which  it  was  enacted, 
"that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
imder  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six 
d^rees  and  thirty  minates  north  latitude,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  in  this  Act  [Missouri], 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  otherwise  than  in  the  pnn- 
ishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted  shall  be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Provided^ 
aihoaySj  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  to  the*  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  as  afore- 
aaid." 

On  the  admission  of  Missouri  the  remaining  territory  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  no  local  legislative  authority  until, 
by  act  of  June  28, 1834,*  the  portion  north  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  White  Earth  Rivers  was  made  part  of  the  Michigan 
Territory,  and  by  act  of  April  30,  1836,'  of  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory, until  1838,  when  the  territorial  government  of  Iowa, 
including  all  of  Wisconsin  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  June  12,  1838.*  The  12th 
section  of  this  act  declared  that  '^  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities heretofore  granted  and  secured  to  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  existing  laws  of  Wis- 
eonsin  shall  be  extended  over  said  Territory  so  far  as  the  same 
be  not  incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  subject 
to  alteration  by  the  local  legislative  authority.  Independently 
of  the  act  of  1820  expressly  prohibiting  slavery,  it  would  ap- 

*  Ante,  p.  165.  *  Ante,  p.  167. 

*  Ante,  p.  168.  As  the  questions  of  admitting  Missouri,  or  any  other  State  formed 
In  the  Louisiana  purchase,  as  a  slave  State,  had  long  been  the  subject  of  political 
controversy,  the  enactment  of  this  statute  became  popularly  designated  the  Mis- 
•onari  Compromise,  of  which  the  prohibition  of  slavery  was  repealed  by  sec.  14,  82, 
of  the  act  of  May  80,  1854  {ante,  vol.  L  p.  563),  and  declared  unconstitutional  in 
Dred  Scott's  case.    See  ante,  vol  L  p.  528. 

*  AnU.  p.  139,  n.  1.  •  Ante,  p.  141,  n. 

*  An  act  to  divde  the  Territory  of  Wuconsin  and  to  establish  the  territorial  aov- 
tnmeni  of  lowi,  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  285 ;  9  B.  <b  D.  770.  Sec  4.  Veste  the  iegisUitiTe 
power  in  the  governor  and  assembly.    6.  Limits  the  franchise  to  whites. 
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pear  that  slavery  would  have  been  prohibited  by  these  several 
acts  of  fandamental  law ;  supposing  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress had  not  been  limited  in  this  respect. 

1838-9. — An  act  to  regulate  Hacks  and  mvlattoeSy  SesB. 
L.  p.  65.  Sec.  1.  Certificate  of  freedom  under  seal  required  of 
blacks  coming  to  reside;  bond  and  security  required.  2. Pro- 
ceeding against  negroes  failing  in  this  respect,  and  provision,  for 
hiring  out  such  persons.  3,  4.  Penalties.  5.  "  That  the  right 
of  any  person  or  persons  to  pass  through  this  Territory  with 
his,  her,  or  their  negroes  and  mulattoes,  servant  or  servants, 
when  emigrating  or  traveling  to  any  other  State  or  Territory, 
or  country,  or  on  a  visit,  is  hereby  declared  and  secured."  6. 
That  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  his  or  their  agent  or  agents, 
claiming  any  black  or  mulatto  person  that  now  is  or  hereafter 
may  be  in  this  Territory,  shall  apply  to  any  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  make  satisfactory 
proof  that  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  is  or  are 
the  property  of  him  or  her  who  applies,  or  for  whom  applica- 
tion is  made,  the  said  judge  or  justice  is  hereby  empowered 
and  required  by  his  precept  to  direct  the  sheriff  or  constable 
to  arrest  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons,  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  his  or  their  agent  or 
agents,  for  which  service  the  sheriff  or  constable  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  other 
cases  for  similar  services.  Ko  provisions  of  this  character 
appear  in  the  Code  of  1851,  and  they  seem  to  be  repealed  by 
the  general  repealing  clause.     lb.  p.  8.    But  see  law  of  1851, 

c.  72,    .  An  act  defining  crimes  and  punishments.  Sess. 

L.  147,  sec.  25.  Kidnapping.  "  If  any  person  or  persons  shall 
forcibly  steal,  take,  or  arrest  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this 
Territory,  and  carry  him  or  her  into  another  country.  State,  or 
Territory,  or  who  shall  forcibly  take  or  arrest  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  with  a  design  to  take  him  or  her  out  of  this 
Territory,  without  having  legally  established  his,  her,  or  their 
claim  according  to  the  laws  of  this  Territory  or  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punishjed  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years."    Sec.  2588  of  the  Code  of  1851,  defining 
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aad  punishmg  kidnapping,  makes  no  reference  to  claim  of  per- 
5ons  owing  service  or  labor. 

1889-40.'  e.  25.  An  act  regulating  marriages.  Sec.  13. 
"All  marriages  of  white  persons  with  negroes  and  mnlattoes 
ire  decliured  to  be  illegal  and  void."  No  such  declaration 
appears  in  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  1851,  on  marriage. 

184fi,  Haj  18.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa  declared 
bj  a  Convention.  Art  11.  sec.  1.  "All  men  are,  by  nature, 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inalienable  rights, 
unong  which  are,"  &c.  Art.  III.  sec.  1.  Limits  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  whites.' 

1651,  c.  72.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  immig^'otion  qf  free 
neg$C0e^  into  this  Stoite.  Sec.  1.  Kegroes  coming  are*  to  be  no- 
ified  to  leave,  and,  on  non-compliance,  are  to  be  fined,  and 
sconnutted  until  they  pay  fine  and  costs,  or  consent  to  leave 
th^  State.  3.  Free  negroes  now  living  in  the  State,  "  having 
2¥papUed  with  the  laws  now  in  force,"  are  permitted  to  remain. 
L  "  On  the  trial  of  any  free  negro  under  this  act,  the  justice 
>r  judge  shall  determine  from,  and  irrespective  of  his  person, 
Mrhether  the  person  on  trial  comes  under  the  denomination  of 

5ree  negro  or  mulatto."    ,  Feb.  5.  By  the  Code  of  this 

iate,  §  2388,  "  Every  human  being  of  suflScient  capacity  to 
anderstand  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  a  competent  witness 
n  all  cases  both  civil  and  criminal,  except  as  herein  otEerwise 
ieclared.  But  an  Indian,  a  negro,  a  mulatto,  or  black  person 
ihall  not  be  allowed  to  give  testimony  in  any  cause  wherein  a 
w^hite  person  is  a  party."' 

§  570.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  territory  included  within  this  State  had  been  included 
within  the  Territory  of  Iowa  until  the  admission  of  that  State, 

'  1840,  c.  33.  An  act  to  authorize  the  arrest  and  detention  of  fugitives  of 
mtice  from,  Ac,  refers  to  the  governor,  as  if  ahready  sufficiently  qualified  to 
i«liTer  up,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  governor  la  authorized  by  the 
^odeof  1851,  §3283. 

*  Act  of  Congress,  March  8,  1845,  for  the  admUgion  of  the  StcUes  of  Iowa  and 
FUrida  into  the  (/nion,  V.  8tat.  U.  6.  742,  10  B.  A  D.  696,  recites  that  territo- 
•ial  conventions  in  each  had  formed  Constitutions  for  State  governments  which 
were  republican,  Ac. 

'  Qn  the  constmction  of  this  provision,  see  Motts  v.  Usher,  2  Iowa,  82.    Au. 
attempt  has  been  made  to  repeal  this  provision,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  '^b^th^^^. 
it  became  a  law. 
VOL.  II. — 12 
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in  1846/  The  laws  of  Wisconsin  Territory  were  continued  by 
sec.  12  of  the  act  establishing  the  territorial  government'  in 
1849. 

1851. — ^Revised  Statutes.  No  distinction  of  color  is  made 
in  declaring  capacity  for  the  marriage  contract,  nor  in  declar- 
ing the  competency  of  witnesses.  There  is  no  provision  respect- 
ing persons  claimed  as  fugitives  from  labor.  Ch.  100,  sec.  42, 
amended  in  1852.  Amendments  to  R.  S.,  p.  23,  declares  the 
punishment  of  kidnapping,  with  intent  to  sell  as  a  slave  or 
hold  to  service,  &c.,  any  negro,  &c.'  The  same  statutes  appear 
included  in  the  Public  Statutes,  ifec,  ed.  1859. 

1858. — A  State  Constitution  adopted.*  Art.  I.,  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  Sec.  2.  "  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised," 
&c.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  State,  otherwise  than  in  4e  punishment  of  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  16.  That  the  enu- 
meration of  rights  shall  not  impair  others  retained  by  and  inhe- 
rent in  the  people.  There  is  no  attribution  of  rights  to  all 
men  as  natural  and  inherent.  Art.  VII.  sec.  1,  2,  limit  the 
elective  franchise  to  "  whites,  and  persons  of  Indian  or  mixed 
white  and  Indian  blood,  who  have  adopted  the  habits  of  civili- 
zation." 

§  571.     Legislation  of  Nebraska  Territory. 

The  laws  of  the  District  and  Territory  of  Louisiana  and  of 
the  Territory  of  Missouri  may  have  had  territorial  as  well  as 
personal  extent  in  the  territory  now  divided  between  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  and  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  included  in 
the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  force  of  that  law  to  maintain 
slavery,  as  the  condition  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  would  how- 

»  Ante,  p.  111. 

'  March  8,  1849.  An  act  to  establish  the  territorial  government  of  Minnesota. 
IX.  Stat.  U.  S.  403.  Sec.  6  defines  the  legislative  body,  and  reserves  to  Con- 
gress power  to  disallow  the  territorial  acts. 

'  Ch,  111.  Of  demanding  fttgiiives  fro^n  justice.  Sec.  2  authorizes  the  eovernor 
to  surrender  such  persons  on  demand.  See  the  same  in  Ch.  100  of  Public  Statutes, 
ed.  1859. 

*  May  11,  1868.  An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  into  ike 
Union.  XL  Stat.  U.  S.  285.  Sec.  1  recites  an  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  26,  1857, 
to  authorize  the  fonnation  of  a  State  government ;  the  adoption  of  the  State 
constitution.    Sec.  3  extends  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  suek  State. 
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ever  have  been  destroyed  by  the  prohibition  of  slavery  north 
of  36°  30'',  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1820,  if  Congress 
had  had  the  power  to  prohibit  it. 

By  the  14th  section  of  the  act  organizing  the  Territories 
Nebraska  and  Kansas/  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  March  6th, 
1820,  is  "  declared  inoperative  and  void."  But  whether  slavery, 
or  any  condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  could  thereupon  have 
been  judicially  recognized  as  lawful,  without  some  legislative 
sanction  from  the  local  government,  may  be  questioned,  in  view 
of  the  explanatory  words  immediately  following  those  above 
quoted :  "  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
snbject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  From 
theproviso  immediately  following,  it  appears  that  the  old  law 
of  Louisiana  could  not  have  been  relied  onto  maintain  slavery 
as  a  status  supported  by  the  local  law,  or  law  having  territorial 
extent  therein.  By  this  it  is  "  Provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law 
or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  the 
sixth  of  March,  1820,  either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibit- 
ing, or  abolishing  slavery."* 

'  By  act  of  Congress,  1864,  An  act  to  orrjanize  the  Territones  of  Nebraska  and 
Kama*.  X.  St.  U.  S.  277.  By  sec.  1,  the  line  of  40%  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  made  the  dividing  line  between  these  two 
Territories.  By  sec.  19,  the  line  of  37^  is  the  most  southern  line  of  the  Kansas 
boundary — the  whole  being  thus,  by  6',  north  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
Com]>romiBe. 

*  It  is  declared  in  the  sixth  section  "that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Terri- 
torr  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act" — with  certain  exceptions 
not  material  in  connection  with  law  of  personal  condition.     In  view  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  six  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Dred  Scott's  case  {ante.  Vol.  I.  p. 
558),  the  question  arises  whether  (supposing  Congress  to  have  intended  in  the 
14th  see.  to  give  the  local  Legislature  the  power  to  maintain  or  exclude  slavery) 
such  power  can  be  possessed  by  the  local  Legislature, — whether  the  powers  of  such 
Legislature  are  such  only  as  may  be  derived  from  Congress,  and  consequently  not 
greater  than  those  of  Congress, — or  whether  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory 
they  derive  an  inherent  local  sovereignty,  like  that  held  by  the  people  of  a  State. 
Amone  the  printed  arguments  in  favor  of  the  possession  of  this  power  by  the  ter- 
ritorial governments  may  be  noticed  especially,  The  dividing  line  between  Federal 
and  Local  Avihority ;  Popfidar  Sovereignty  and  the  Territories.     By  Stephen  A, 
Douglof.    Harper's  Magazine  for  Sept.,  1859.    The  writer's  concluding  principle 
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Under  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  declaring  the  prohibition 
of  1820  null  and  void,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  law  of  Louiflia&a 
Territory,  as  having  always  had  territorial  extent  ilk  Nebraab 
and  Kansas,  sustains  slavery  therein,  until  abrogated  by  com- 
petent legislative  authority. 

But  if  the  act  of  1820  is  to  be  sustained  as  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  power,  or  if  the  law  of  Louisiana  is  held  never  to  have  had 
such  force,'  then,  under  the  legislation  of  1854,  above  recited, 
these  Territories  may  be  taken  to  have  had  no  law  at  that  date, 
having  territorial  extent  therein,  to  determine  the  status  of 
persons,  and  to  have  been  in  that  respect  in  the  condition  of 
this  whole  country  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement ;  and  the 
question  arises  whether,  under  this  view,  slavery  is  a  lawfal 
status  in  these  Territories,  independently  of  some  legislation  of 
competent  authority. 

The  question  whether,  in  thia  view,  the  condition  of  slavery, 
or  any  involuntary  servitude,  and  the  correlative  rights  of  the 
master,  in  the  case  of  owner  and  slave  coming  from  some 
slaveholding  jurisdiction,  should  be  judicially  recognized  and 
maintained  between  them  on  becoming  domiciled  inhabitants, 
is  a  question  of  the  local  municipal  or  internal  law  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, because  it  is  law  applying  to  residents.  But  it  is  one 
which  is  to  be  decided  as  a  question  of  international  private 
law,  or  of  5'?^a^i-international  private  law,  accordingly  as  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  law  resting  on  national  authority  to  sup- 
port that  condition  and  those  rights  in  such  case. 

It  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  that  slaves  are  property 
recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  acting  as 
a  bill  of  rights,  the  doctrine  maintained  in  Dred  Scott's  ease 
by  Judges  Taney,  Wayne,  Grier,  and  Daniel,  or  the  doctrine 


is,  "  tiiat  under  our  political  system,  every  distinct  political  commiinity,  loyal  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privU^^es,  and  immn- 
nities  of  self-government  in  respect  to  their  local  concerns  and  internal  'fdSSsj, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'* 

'  In  the  Prefigice,  signed  Samuel  A.  Lowe,  Superintendent,  p.  L,  to  Kaoaas 
Statutes  of  1855,  published  as  from  the  Shawnee  Mission  School,  Oct,  1855,  pp. 
1088,  it  is  argued,  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  lawfulness  of  aUvery,  in 
that  Territory,  that  as  there  were  no  new  settlements  therein  of  a  perman^t 
nature  until  very  recentiy,  there  is  no  occasion  to  consider  the  French  law  of 
Louisiana. 
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of  the  ext^mon  of  the  laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  into  the 
Temtories,  as  a  consequence  of  the  political  right  of  the  States 
to  equal  benefit  in  the  national  territory,  as  maintained  by 
Judge  Campbell,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  treaty  of  cession 
maintains  slavery  in  this  Territory,  as  held  by  Jndge  Catron,* 
wonld  appear  to  maintain  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in 
such  ease,  nntU  annulled  by  competent  legislative  authority. 

According  to  the  views  maintained  in  the  first  volume,  slav- 
ery now  rests  on  the  local  law  of  some  one  State,  or  several 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  not  upon  law  having  na- 
tional authority  and  national  extent.'    Neither  does  the  doc- 


'  See  Vol.  L  pp.  55S,  559. 

*  See  porticmarly  anie,  §8  512-520.  The  decieion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Conrfe  in  Bred  Scotf  s  case  is  conatantly  cited  as  a  judicial  affirmation  of 
the  doctrine  that  any  one  who  is  held  as  a  slave  in  a  State  may  be  car- 
ried to  an^  ierriicrv  of  the  United  States  and  held  there  as  a  sUiye.  Mr. 
Badbmian,  in  the  Message,  I>ecember,  1859,  congratnlated  Congress  on  *'the 
final  settleinent,  by  the  Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  the  qnes- 
tioB  €#  ahiTery  in  ihe  Territories.  *  *  The  right  has  been  established  of  every 
citixen  to  take  his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common  territo- 
ries belongpmg,"  Ac.  (See  also  in  note  to  Vol.  I.  p.  559,  extract  from  Message  of 
Deosmber,  1857.)  In  that  case  it  was  admitted  tiiat  if  the  plaintiff  was  slave,  he 
was  such  in  virtae  of  the  local  law  of  Louisiana  Territory,  operating  because  tih- 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  1820.  The  doctrine  upon  which  Juc^s  Taney,  Wayne, 
Grier,  and  Daniel  relied — that  slaves  are  recognized  as  property  by  the  Constitn- 
tiQn--inigiit  require  them,  in  consistency,  to  affirm  the  legality  of  slavery  in  all 
territory  of  the  United  States.  But,  unless  Judge  Catron  can  be  classed  as  hold- 
ing the  same  doctrine  (see  Vol.  L  p.  558,  659),  it  did  not  have  a  majority  of  the 
Coiiil  In  §  493  of  this  work,  it  is  said :  "  It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Court 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  popular  understanding  of  the 
decision.  It  should  have  been  stated — has  no  pmcer  to  aholuth  or  prohibit  slavery 
in  ike  Zouiuana  Territory.  Judge  Catron's  opinion  rests  on  the  treaty  of  cession. 
It  is  tme  that  Jud^e  Campbell's  doctrine,  that  slavery  was  protected  in  the  terri- 
tory by  the  operation  of  Uie  laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  (Vol.  I.  p.  585),  would 
seem  eaually  i^>|^cable  to  any  Territory;  thus  making  five  justices  who,  though 
notaU  for  the  same  reason,  mieht  consistently  maintain  slavery  in  all  the  Territo- 
ries. The  received  understanding  of  the  decision  is  probably  derived  more  from 
the  eaotume  to  the  rej>ort  (said  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  Senate,  May  22,  1860,  to  have 
been  orawn  by  the  Cnief  Justice),  than  from  the  opinions  themselves.  In  most  of 
these  captions,  territory  of  the  United  States  is  spoken  of  general^ ;  giving  the 
impression  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  would  apply  to  any  Territory.  The 
word  Louisiana  is  not  mentioned.  But  the  importdht  caption,  IV.  subd.  6,  reads, 
**  Hie  act  of  Congress,  therefore,  prohibiting  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from 
taking  with  him  his  slaves  when  he  removes  to  the  territory  in  qtiestion  to  reside, 
is  an  exercise  of  authority  over  private  property  wliich  is  not  warranted  by  the 
Gonatitntion,  and  the  removal  of  the  plaintifl;  by  his  owner,  to  that  Territory,  gave 
him  no  title  to  freedom."  By  "  the  territory  in  question,"  the  writer  probably  in- 
tended to  iparticularize  the  Louisiana  Territory ;  but  probably,  also,  few  readers 
would  distinguiah  it  from  the  territory  in  general  which,  in  the  preceding  eop^iotM, 
had  been  spoken  of. 
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trine  of  the  equality  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  sanction  any  such  judicial  extension  of  the 
laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  ;*  nor  can  the  guarantee  of 
property  to  the  inhabitants  of  French  Louisiana  apply  to  tiie 
owners  of  slaves  afterwards  brought  into  the  Territory,  because 
slaves  are  not  property  by  universal  jurisprudence  or  law  of 
naUons  (jus  gentium),  but  only  by  particular  law  (jus  pro- 
prium),  nor  could  Jthis  guarantee  extend  to  any  persons  other 
than  the  original  inhabitants." 

The  question,  then,  is  not  decided  by  national  law  having 
j'uawi-intemational  extent,  but  by  principles  of  international 
jurisprudence,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work; 
though  they  take  eflfect  as  the  municipal  or  internal  law  of 
these  Territories,  since  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied 
are  supposed  to  have  abandoned  their  former  domicil  and  to 
have  obtained  a  new  one  in  the  Territory. 

The  question  is,  of  the  realization  in  the  forum  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  rights  and  their  correlative  obligations  which  became 
existent  under  the  law  of  another  forum.* 
^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  herein  held,  that  the  principle  which 

*  See  ante,  §§  502-505. 

'  See  ante.  Vol  I.  pp.  539,  559,  590.  The  argument  cannot  be  here  ftdly  ex- 
amined. It  rests  on  the  construction  of  the  third  art.  of  the  treaty.  Ante,  p.  155. 
Judge  Catron,  19  Howard,  524 : — "  Louisiana  was  a  province  where  slavery  was 
not  only  lawful,  but  where  property  in  slaves  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  personal 
property.  The  province  was  ceded  as  a  unit,  with  an  equal  right  pertaining  to  all 
its  inhabitants,  in  every  part  thereof,  to  own  slaves.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
vacant  country,  having  in  it  few  civilized  inhabitants.  No  one  portion  of  the  col- 
ony, of  a  proper  size  for  a  State  of  the  Union,  had  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabit- 
ants to  claim  admission  into  the  Union.  To  enable  the  United  States  to  fulfill  the 
treaty,  additional  population  was  indispensable,  and  obviously  desired  with  anxi- 
ety  by  both  sides,  so  that  the  whole  country  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  become 
States  of  the  Union.  And  for  this  contemplated  futiure  population,  the  treaty  as 
expressly  provided  as  it  did  for  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  province  when  the 
treaty  was  made.  All  these  were  to  be  protected  *  in  the  meantime;  *  that  is  to  say, 
at  all  times,  between  the  date  of  the  treaty  and  the  time  when  the  portion  of  the 
Territory  where  the  inliabitants  resided  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State." 
The  argument,  at  the  best,  res^  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  were  not "  incorporated  into  the  Union  "  of  the  United  States,  in  the  sense 
of  the  treaty,  the  moment  they  became  fully  within  the  organized  sovereignty  of 
the  national  government.  Again,  what  is  protection  ?  Why  has  not  the  entire 
French  law  been  retained  in  tie  Territory  ?  The  like  idea  of  protection,  as  guar- 
anteed to  the  then  slaveowners  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  had  been  taken  in  Mer- 
ry V.  Tiffin,  and  Theoteste  w.  Chouteau  (anf^,  p.  114,  note  1).  But,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  slave  Code  in  these  Territories  ought  to  be  as  benevolent  towards  the 
slave  and  the  free  black  as  was  the  French  Code  of  Louisiana.  See  the  abstract  of 
LouisUna  law. 

*  Ante,  §  68,  and  note. 
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obtiined  in  the  first  settlement  of  America,  that  the  laws  of  the 
edaaiang  conntry  accompany  the  colonist  to  his  now  domidl, 
cm  mAy  apply  where  the  place  colonized  and  the  place  from 
which  the  colonist  came  are  nnder  the  same  sovereign,  haying 
eqnal  power  in  either  place  to  determine  the  status  of  persons ;' 
that  it  does  not  apply  here  because  the  Territory  is  under  the 
serereignty  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,'  while 
theseveral  States  have  no  jurisdiction  therein,  and  are  in  this 
respeet  like  countries  utterly  foreign  to  the  United  States.' 

Also,  the  doctrine  of  recognizing  "  personal  statutes,"  or  laws 
of  status  and  cotidition,  is  one  which  really  obtains  only  as  be- 
tween prorinces  equally  under  one  sovereign,  and  has  no  sup- 
port in  international  jurisprudence,^  except  as  it  is  identified 
with  the  following  view : — 

In  this  inquiry  it  is  first  to  be  ascertained,  whether  the  right 
claimed,  and  its  correlative  obligation,  is  one  now  resting  on 
imiversal  jurisprudence — the  law  ofnaUona — ^in  that  sense.  It 
is  herein  held,  that  it  does  not  now  rest  thereon,  and  oannot  be 
judicially  recognized  as  other  relations  or  conditions  ascribable 
to  such  jurisprudence  may  be  recognized.' 

The  only  other  question  is,  whether  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion may  be  judicially  maintained  on  the  principle  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  relation  between  persons  coming  from  another 
jurisdiction  which  has  existed  by  the  law  of  that  forum  (mis- 

Mi»/e,  Vol.  I.  p.  116. 

*  That  is,  if  not  under  a  local  "  popular  sovereignty,"  according  to  the  theory 
adTOcated  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

*  It  will  be  rememoered  that  Judge  Campbell,  in  19  Howard,  616,  held  that 
the  States  may  thus  extend  their  laws  "  determining  property  "  into  the  Territories, 
uang  the  national  government  as  their  agent.    ArUe^  Vol  1  pp.  585,  59^-596. 

« AnUy  §  107. 

*  See  ante.  Vol  I.  p.  574,  and  the  sections  referred  to  in  the  notes  to  that  page. 
In  recent  arguments  based  on  the  opposite  doctrine,  it  is  very  common  to  allude 
to  Uie  idea,  Uiat  negro  slaves  are  recognized  in  this  country  <m  persons  and  not  as 
pnperhf,  as  a  heresy  which  has  grown  up  in  the  northern  States  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  legislation  and  decisions  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages  may  be  referred  to  to  decide  i^ether,  in  all  the  States,  thepnersonaiity  of  the 
slave  had  not  been  more  or  less  recognized  from  the  colonial  period  until  a  time 
when  tibe  extension  of  slavery  into  parts  of  the  continent,  wherein  it  was  not  re- 
cognized by  local  law,  became  the  object  of  a  section  of  the  coimtry.  Then 
probably  was  foreseen  the  advantage  in  maintaining  that  slavery  is  something  im- 
mutable, the  same  of  necessity  in  all  jurisdictions;  the  chattel  condition  liiiich 
may  be  property  by  universal  jurisprudence  (ante,  %  112),  as  such  to  be  carried 
everywh^e,  under  the  national  dominion,  and  there  protected  by  the  national  bill 
of  rights. 
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named)  the  principle  of  comity),  provided  no  right  or  obli|ir 
tion  inconuBtent  with  th^  rights  and  obligations  conttatnti^ 
that  relation  is  attributed  univ^^allj)  or  to  all  natudi  penoai, 
by  the  local  law  of  the  fonim  of  jurisdiction.* 

Here  it  may  be  necesBary  to  detennine  the  political  soaiee 
of  the  law  prevailing  in  ike  Territory  from  whidi  sneh  an  lai- 
versal   attributsion  of  rights  and  obligations  can  prooeei; 
i.  e.,  whether  that  law  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  natioB.fir 
on  that  of  a  local  sovereignty.    There  are,  doubtless,  maojr  wlio 
think  that  there  is  a  law  resting  on  national  authority  which 
attributes  personal  liberty  to  every  man,  in  all  jurisdieticiis 
under  the  national  domi|uon  wherein  there  is  no  received  local 
law  to  determine  personal  status.  Some  probably  are  of  opinuA 
that  the  propositions  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have 
this  effect  in  such  case,  even  if  not  also  everywhere  under  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  national  authority.'    The  doctrine  of 
Judge  Taney's  opinion  in  Dred  Scott's  case  is  of  course  nttedy 
inconsistent  with  such  views.    But,  without  admitting  the  ooi^ 
rectness  oi  that  doctrine,  the  fact  that  involuntary  servitude  is 
recognized,  as  a  legal  condition  under  State  laws^  by  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor 
on  claim, — ^and  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  legal  condition  in  other 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national  govern- 
ment,— ^is  enough  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  such  univenal  at- 
tribution by  the  national  law  of  the  right  of  personal  liber^ 
in  these  Territories. 

As  there  was  certainly  no  law,  proceeding  from  any  local 
source,  attributing  liberty  universally,  the  question,  whether 
such  an  attribution  from  that  source  should  prevent  the  judi- 
cial recognition  of  slavery  in  the  case  of  a  person  brought  fix)m 
another  jurisdiction,  could  not  have  arisen  before  some  act  of 
the  local  Legislature  attributing  liberty  to  all  natural  persons.' 

From    these   considerations    it    appears    that,  independ- 

'  Ani9,  §§  88,  114,  528.  »  See  VoL  L  po.  4S7-47L 

*  As  it  might  haye  ariien,  or  may  yet  perhaps  arise  in  New  Mexioo  or  ctinr 
Territory  in  which,  before  its  being  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Umted  States,  1^ 
local  law  prohibited  slaTery ;  or  the  question  may  arise  in  Nebraska,  under  the  act 
of  Uie  Leglslatiire  of  1860,  which  is  reported  to  have  prohibited  slayery. 
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ently  of  the  doctrine  that  elayes  are  property  recogniied  by 
the  Gonstitatioii  or  bj  a  national  common  law,  the  relation 
betweem  master  and  slave  coming  to  the  Nebraska  or  Kansas 
Tenitory  from  a  slaveholding  8tate  shonld  have  been  jndi- 
dallj  recognized  in  those  Territories/  Whether  it  might  not 
thsreafter  have  been  annulled  by  the  legislative  anthority, 
either  of  Oongress  or  the  territorial  government,  is  a  distinct 
inquiry,  which  has  herein  been  sufficiently  considered  already.' 
There  are,  however,  many  jurists  who  would  say,  that  a 
^^  natural  law  "  should  here  be  recognized,  declaring  each  per- 
flOB  to  be  free  who  is  not  placed  imder  the  control  of  another 
by  some  positive  law,  meaning  a  law  historically  shown  to  exist, 
either  by  judicial  decisions  or  by  positive  enactment,  having 
before  had  recognition  within  the  forum  of  jurisdiction — ^rely- 
ing, perhaps,  on  Lord  Mansfield's  reasoning  in  Somerset's  case. 
But,  according  to  the  views  stated  in  the  first  two  chapters  of 
this  work,  these  international  principles  do,  of  themselves, 
constitute  that  "positive  law"  which  is  here  referred  to  ;  and 
this  view  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  historical  part  of  the  first 
volmne.* 

'  In  Sec.  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  these  Territories  it  is  provided, 
that  iqppeols  shaU  lie  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  to  the  Supreme 
Ooort  of  the  United  States,  where  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  one  thousand 
dollars,  "  except  only  that  in  all  cases  involving  title  to  slaves,  thS  said  writs  of 
error  or  appeals  shall  be  allowed  and  decided  by  the  said  Supreme  Court,  without 
regard  to  Uie  value  of  the  matter,  property,  or  title  in  controversy ;  and  except  also 
tbit  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  also  oe  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  iTnited 
Slates,  from  the  decision  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  created  by  ^is  act,  or  of  any 
judge  thereof,  or  of  the  district  courts  created  by  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof, 
opoa  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  involving  the  question  of  personal  nreedom.  Pro- 
vided that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  or  a£fect  the 
provisionB  oT'  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1798  and  1850,  respecting  fugitives  from 
justice  and  from  labor.    Sec.  27  contains  similar  provisions  for  Kansas. 

» In  ch.  XVL 

'  In  Observations  an  Senator  Douglat*  viewn  of  Popular  Sovereignty y  at  expressed 
t»  Harper^ 9  Magaxinefor  Sept.,  1869,  by  Judge  Blaek,  second  ed..  In  stilting  the 


leeal  baris  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  p.  4,  the  writer  gives  this  as  his  first  prop- 
ontion:  "  1.  It  is  an  axiomatic  principle  of  public  law,  that  a  right  of  property, 
a  private  relation,  condition,  or  «<aliw,  lawfully  existing  in  one  State  or  country,  is 


not  changed  by  the  mere  removal  ef  the  parties  to  another  coimtry,  unless  tiie 
law  of  t£it  other  country  be  in  direct  connict  with  it.  For  instance :  a  marriage 
legaHy  solemnized  in  France  is  binding  in  America ;  children  bom  in  Germany 
are  Imtinuite  here  if  they  are  legitimate  there ;  and  a  merchant  who  boys  goods  in 
New  York,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  may  carrv  them  to  Illinois  and 
hold  them  there  under  his  contract.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  stains  of  a  negro 
carried  frtmi  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another ;  the  question  of  his  nee- 
dom  or  servitude  depends  on  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  came  from,  and  de- 
pends on  that  alone,  if  there  be  no  conflicting  law  at  the  place  to  which  he  goes 
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1867. — In  the  Code  of  procedure  of  this  year,  Sew.  L  p. 
107,  c.  83,  jt  1*  ^^  But  an  Indian,  a  negro,  or  mulatlo,  or  UnA 
person  sliall  not  be  allowed  to  give  testimony  in  ai^  cause." 

1868. — ^A  criminal  Code,  enacted  by  the  territorial  Legis* 
lature,  ch.  1,  sec.  53,  defines  kidnapping.  54.  Declares  the 
forcible  carrying  out  of  the  Territory,  "  without  having  estab- 
lished a  claim  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States," 
to  be  kidnapping,  and  declares  the  punishment  65.  Deelares 
the  punishment  for  enticing  colored  people,  with  a  purpose  to 
sell  as  slaves.    Sess.  L.  p.  49. 

18C0. — A  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territory  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  enacted  by  the  local  assembly. 

/ 

§  578.      LlGISLATIOK  OF  THE  StATE  OF  EaNSAS. 

1866,  c.  48  of  Statutes  enacted  by  the  first  territorial  Le^ 
lature,  in  the  time  of  Governor  Reeder,  which  met  at  the 
Shawnee  Manual-Labor  School,  after  having  passed,  by  two 
thirds,  an  act  to  remove  thither  the  seat  of  government,* 
Crimes  and  punishments.  Sec.  31.  Punishment  of  rape  when 
committed  by  a  negro  or  mulatto.  32.  Punishment  of  white 
person  aiding  in  such  rape.   40-43.  Punishment  of  kidnapping, 

&c.,  "  any  free  person,  or  persons  entitled  to  freedom."    ^ 

c.  74.  An  act  to  enable  persons  held  in  slavery  to  sue  for  their 

or  is  taken.  The  Federal  Constitaiion  therefore  recognizes  slavery  aa  a  UffX 
condition  wherever  the  local  govemments  have  chosen  to  let  it  stand  nn^V»lifhyij 
and  regards  it  as  illegal  wherever  the  laws  of  the  place  have  forhiddeA  it  A 
slave  being  propefty  in  Virginia  remains  property,  and  his  master  haa  aU  the 
rights  of  a  Aargmia  master  wherever  he  may  eo,  so  that  he  ^o  not  to  any  plaee 
where  tha  local  law  comes  in  conflict  with  his  right.  It  wiU  not  be  pirefeendid 
that  the  Conatitntion  Itself  furnishes  to  the  Territories  a  conflicting  law.  It  con- 
tains 410  provision  that  can  be  tortured  into  any  semblance  of  a  prwibilion." 

The  writer  haa  not  here  distinguished  between  the  judicial  reoQenUion  of 
rights  and  du^es  existing  in  relations  attributable  to  universal  jurisprudenoe  and 
the  recognition  of  others,  though  not  so  attributable,  on  the  doctrine  €i  ocmdtj, 
so^iaUed.  In  other  places,  as  pp.  9, 10, 28,  he  assumes,  that  whatever  a  State  may 
recognise  as  property  must  be  regarded  as  property  in  every  other  forum.  And 
it  would  appear  that  he  would  recognize  slavery  in  the  Territory  on  eithar  prin- 
ciple. But,  as  stated  in  the  text,  though  slaves  cannot  now  be  intemationaUy  le- 
cognized  ae  property,  because,  if  property  anywhere,  they  are  such  in  Thrtae  ci 
soma  particular  law  (ju»  proprivm),  and  not  b^  universal  lurisprudence  (Jfu  fftm- 
Hum),  yet  the  right  of  the  master,  and  the  obligation  of  the  slave,  may  be  nialn- 
tained  in  the  new  forum  by  the  doctrine  above  stated. 

In  his  Rifly  to  Judge  Black's  Observations,  Senator  Douglas  speaks  very  de- 
risively of  tne  doctrine  contained  in  the  paragraph  cited. 

^  See  pre&oe,  p.  vii.,  to  Kansas  Laws  of  1855. 
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freedom.  Sec.  1.  "  Any  person  held  in  slavery  may  petition," 
Ae,  12.  ^'  If  the  plaintiff  be  a  negro  or  mulatto,  he  is  required 
to  prove  his  right  to  freedom."    13.  "  K  the  plaintiff's  right  to 

freedom  be  established,"  &c.    ,  c.  75.  An  act  relaUve  to 

fugithesfrom  other  Territories  or  States.  The  first  part  relates 
to  fagitives  from  justice.'  Sec.  ld-30  relate  to  fugitives  from 
labor.  19.  On  proof  of  title,  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
warrant,  returnable  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  give  a  certificate,  in  case 
of  being  satisfied  that  the  person  claimed  is  a  fugitive  from 
labor,  which  shall  authorize  the  claimant  to  remove  him. 
If  the  person  claimed  is  discharged  by  the  court  or  magis- 
trate, "  the  person  at  whose  instance  he  was  arrested  shall  pay 
him  one  hundred  dollars,  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by 
him,  and  all  damages  he  may  have  sustained."  28.  ^'  No  person 
shall  take  or  remove  any  fugitive  from  this  Territory,  or  do  any 
act  towards  such  removal,  unless  authorized  so  to  do  pursuant 

to  tlie  provisions  of  this  act."*    ,  c.  96.  An  act  adopting 

the  common  law  of  England  and  all  statutes  of  a  general  nature 
prior  to  4  James  I.  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  act  entitled  '^  an  act  to  organize  the 
lerritorj^  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,"  or  any  statute  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.      .,  c.  108.  On  marriages.     Sec.  3.  All  marriages  of 

vhite  persons  with  negroes  or  mulattoes  are  declared  to  be  il- 
legal and  void.  ,  c.  151.  An  act  to  punish  offences  agmnst 

Haveproperty.  See.  1.  Persons,  bond  or  free,  raising  insurrec- 
tion of  slaves — punished  with  death.  2.  Aiding — ^punished 
irith  death.  3.  Persuading  slaves,  "by  speaking,  writing,  or 
printing,"  to  rebel,  &c., — a  felony,  punishable  with  death.  4, 
Punighment  for  decoying  away  slaves.  5.  Punishment  for  as- 
sisting slaves  to  run  away.  6.  A  person  who  shall  carry  away 
from  any  other  Territory  or  State  of  the  Union  any  slave,  and 
[>ring  into  this  Territory  with  intent  to  effect  the  freedom  of 
ie  slave  or  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  services,  shall  be 
leemed  guilty  of  grand  larceny.     7.  Felony  to  entice  slave 

^  By  sec.  1.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  on  demand 
>eing  made  according  to  the  act  of  Congress. 

*  See  the  law  of  1835,  of  Missouri,  from  whose  statute  book  this  Code  of  KmiM 
s  popularly  said  to  have  been  taken. 
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from  service,  in  this  Territory.  8.  Punishment  for  coneealing 
slave.  9.  Punishment  for  rescuing  slave  from  officer.  10. 
Penalty  on  officer  who  refrises  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  slaves. 
11.  Punishment  for  publishing  and  circulating  incendiary  doe- 
uments.  12.  "If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  writing, 
assert  or  maintain  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  this  Territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory, 
print,  publish,  write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into 
this  Territory,  written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated  in  this 
Territory,  any  book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  eircnlar, 
containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons  to  hold  daves  in 
this  Territory,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  two  years."    (This  section  repealed  by  act  of  Feb.  5, 

1857,  entitled  "  An  act  repealvng  the  twelfth  section  of^an^xet 
topuniah^  "  &c.)  18.  "  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  holding  slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to  hold 
slaves,  in  this  Territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  on  the  trial  of  any 
proseoution  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this 
act." 

1868,  Feb.  9.  An  act  repealing  the  above.  Sess.  Laws, 
C.62. 

1861. — Constitution  of  the  State.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
Constitution  framed  at  Wyandot,  July,  1859,  under  a  call  from 
the  territorial  Legislature ;  it  is  reported  to  contain  a  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery.* 

'  A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  was  signed  by  the  President,  Jan.  29, 1861, 
while  these  sheets  were  beinff  printed.  A  bill  Sxt  the  admission  of  the  State  with  this 
Ck)nstitDtioii  was  passed,  in  the  Ho.  of  Rep.,  Apr.  11,1860,  but  rejected  in  the  Senate, 
Jane  7, 1 860.  The  people  of  the  Territory,  by  vote  of  Aug.  8, 1 858,  had  refected  ^e 
so^salled  "  Lecompton"  Constitntion  (submitted  under  act  of  Ck)ngre88  of  May  4, 

1858.  XL  U.  S.  St  269).  The  same  had  been  voted  on,  Dec  21, 1857,  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Ck>nTention  wluch  passed  it,  and,  Jan.  4,  1858,  in  Uie  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  territorial  Legislature.  On  the  first  of  these  votings  it  had  re- 
ceived  the  assent  of  a  majority  ''  with  slavery ;"  on  the  second,  was  rejected  bv  a 
laiver  majority  of  a  hnrgei*  number  of  voters.  This  Constitution  contained,  unoer 
title  Slmery — Sec.  1.  "The  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than  any  oob- 
stitutional  sanction,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its 
increase  is  tlie  same,  and  is  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any  property 
whatever."  2-4.  Provides  that  the  Legislature  shall  not  abolish  slavery  without 
consent  of  owners,  or  compensating  them ;  but  may  prohibit  slaves  being  brmight 
by  inunigrants,  and  other  provisions,  as  to  power  over  treatment  of  davee,  and  teials, 
common  in  the  slaveholdhig  States.  At  the  date  (Dec.  17,  1857 ;  8d  and  extra 
session)  of  submitting  this  Constitution  to  popular  vote,  the  Legislature  had 
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§  573.     Leoislation  of  the  Indiak  Territoby. 

The  territory  included  between  the  States  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  Territories  Kansas  and 
New  Mexico,  on  the  north  and  west,  is  known  as  the  Indian 
TCTritory ;  being  exclusively  inhabited  by  tribes  or  "  nations  " 
of  Indians,  settled  therein  under  treaties  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  having  a  recognized  power  of  self-government 
identified  by  continuation  with  their  aboriginal  independence.* 

It  might  be  questioned,  whether  any  right  guaranteed 
against  organized  governments,  either  State  or  national,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  derive  any  support 
from  the  same  instrument  as  against  the  authority  of  these 
tribes,  within  their  Territory.  It  might  be  doubted,  whether 
any  law  hifitorically  derived  from  the  colonizing  Europeans  can 
have  any  territorial  extent  in  this  district.  Conditions  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  appear,  however,  to  have  been  always  re- 
cognized among  the  Indians,  as  they  have  universally  been 
among  barbarian  societies.  The  tribes  who  formerly  occupied 
lands  within  the  southernmost  States — the  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kees,  &c. — ^have  also  held  negro  slaves,  under  their  customary 
law,  before  their  removal  to  their  present  locality.* 

The  governments  of  the  Choctaws,  the  Cherokees,  and 
probably  of  other  tribes,  are  organized  under  written  Constitu- 
tions, by  which  the  functions  of  power  are  distributed  as  in 


fMAsed  refolutiofis  reaffirming  the  Peojdes  C<m*titutionAvBmeditX  Topeka,  the  2S<1 
of  October,  1855,  in  which  they  recite  that,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  the  first  legis- 
\K\kw%  aaaembly  ''  was,  by  force  and  violence,  seized  upon  by  people  foreign  to  oar 
soil,  and  a  Code  of  laws  enacted,  highly  unj  ost  and  oppressiye,  and  calcolated  to  drive 
off  or  enslaye  the  actual  settlers  of  said  Territory,  and  to  fix  upon  them  an  institu- 
tion roTolting'to  a  majority  of  the  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Territory.'*  Session 
Laws,  p.  20. 

The  State,  as  admitted,  is  understood  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line 
of  41^  ;  on  the  west  by  the  meridian  23'  west  of  Washington.  For  the  portion  of 
territory  lying  west,  for  which  the  name  of  "  Colorado  "  U  proposed,  a  territorial 
goremment  is  now  about  to  be  organized. 

'  Leading  cases  exhibiting  the  relation  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
United  States,  are  Johnson,  <kc.,  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  548 ;  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
the  Stoto  of  Georgia,  5  Peters,  1 ;  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters, 
615 ;  United  States  v.  Rogers,  4  How.  567.  The  principal  act  of  Congress,  la  that 
of  June  80,  1834.  TV.  St.  U.  S.  729,  and  sup.  of  March  3,  1847.  See  also  notes 
to  Lee.  LI.  of  Kenf  s  Comm. 

'  Jones  V.  Laney,  2  Texas,  342  -.—That  the  Chickasaw  Indians  held  sUves  in 
Georgia  under  their  own  independent  legislative  power. 
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the  States.  That  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  dated  January,  1857, 
may  probably  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  all.  Art  1,  sec. 
1,  provides,  tiiat  ^^  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  com- 
pact, are  equal  in  rights,"  &c.  Other  sections  attribute  rights 
to  "  all  citizens."  Art.  Vll.,  daves  ;  provides  that  the  genonJ 
council  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  except,  &c.,  as  is  provided  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Arkansas  and  of  most  of  the  southwestern  States.  See  Laws 
of  the  tribe,  printed  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  1868,  pp.  224, 
8vo. 

§  574.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  territory  included  within  the  present  State  of  Florida 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Feb.  2, 1819,* 
of  which  the  Sixth  Article  provided — "  The  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United 
States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  The  private  law  of  the  ceded  territory  was 
altogether  derived  from  the  Spanish  government  ;*  but  here, 
as  in  all  the  colonies  of  Spain,  negroes  and  Indians  were  law- 
fully held  in  unconditional  servitude  by  the  operation  of  the 

*  Vin.  U,  S.  St  252.  The  Territory  had  been  "  occupied  "  by  the  goTermnent 
of  the  United  States,  nnder  the  act  of  1811  (ante,  p.  144,  note).  March  8,  1821, 
'*An  act  for  carrying  into  execution  the  treaty"  Ac.  Sec.  2.  Provides  for  the  otgaa- 
ization  Of  such  government  as  the  President  may  direct ;  also,  for  the  extension  of 
the  U.  S.  revenue  laws,  and  "  the  laws  relattng  to  the  importation  of  persons  of 
color  "  to  the  said  Territory.  IH.  Stat  U.  S.  SSY.  Another  act,  March  80, 1822. 
An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  in  Florida,  HI,  8tat  U. 
S.  654  (and  ibid.,  a  note  of  statutes  relating  to  the  government  of  Che  Territory); 
7  B.  <k  D.  16.  Sec.  5.  Determines  how  the  legislative  power  shall  be  invested, 
and  how  far  restricted.  12.  Declares  the  importation,  of  slaves  from  any  place 
without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  nnlawfnl ;  enacts  penalties,  and  that  the 
imported  slaves  shall  receive  their  freedom.  By  an  amending  act,  of  March  8, 
1828,  III.  St  U.  S.  750,  sec.  5,  provides  that  the  annual  laws  '*  oe  laid  before  Con> 
gress,  which,  if  disapproved  of,  shall  thenceforth  be  of  no  force."  Sec.  12.  Pro- 
vides for  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  benefit  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  inhabitants. 
18.  Umits  Jur7  oualification  to  ''free,  male,  white  persons."  14.  Prohibits  the 
introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad.  See  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters,  541; 
Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  affirming  the  power  to  pass  these  acts. 

^  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters,  541.  Private  property,  as  it  had  been  held 
under  Spanish  law,  received  protection,  independently  of  any  treaty.  United 
States  V.  Percheman,  7  Petfers,  51. 
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same  principles  which  had  maintained  it  in  the  colonies  planted 
by  the  English  and  French.' 

1822. — ^Among  the  enactments  of  the  governor  and  legisla- 
tive council  is  An  actfor  thepunuhment  ofdavesfor  vioUUians 
oftAejpenal  laws  of  this  TerrUory.  Sec.  1.  That  for  capital 
offences,  slaves  shall  be  tried  and  punished  as  whites.  2.  Cap- 
ital offences  declared.  3.  For  other  offences,  slaves  to  be  tried 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  punishment  by  whipping,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  lashes.  Other  provisions  included  are — 4.  Out- 
lying runaways  to  be  pursued.  5-8.  Against  dealing  with 
slaves ;  against  going  at  large  or  hiring  themselves.  9, 10. 
Stealing  free  persons  and  slave-stealing  punished  with  death. 
11, 12.  Masters  of  vessels  not  to  carry  out  slaves.  13, 14. 
Makes  emancipation  lawful  under  certain  conditions.  15. 
Emancipated  negroes  traveling  about  may  be  committed.  16- 
19.  Provisions  relating  to  title  in  slaves. 

1826. — An  act  to  govern  patrols.  Acts  in  force  in  1828,  p. 
34;  Duval's  Oompil.  p.  62.  Contains  the  ordinary  provisions. 
Additional  provisions  in  Laws  of  1832,  p.  36.  A  new  act  in 
1833 ;  repealed,  1834 ;  revived,  1836. 

1826,  Dec. — An  act  to  prevent  the  future  miffration  of 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  this  TerrUory.  Ann.  L.  p.  81. 
Enacts  that,  if  such  shall  not  leave  the  State,  they  shall  be  sold 
for  a  year  at  a  time.  Negroes  employed  on  ships  and  vessels 
are  excepted.    A  new  law  in  1832. 

1827,  Jan.  10. — An  act  to  regulate  our  citizens  trading  with 
Indians.  lb.  p.  80.  Sec.  3.  Carrying  away  slaves  declared  pun- 
ishable with  death.    ,  Jan.  10.  An  act  to  prevent  trading 

with  negroes.  lb.  148.    ,  Jan.  11.  An  election  law.    Sec. 

8.  Limits  the  franchise  to  whites.   lb.  p.  89.    ,  Jan.  21. 

An  act  regulating  slaves,  and  prescribing  their  punishment  in 
certain  cases,  contains  the  most  ordinary  provisions  of  slave 
Codes.  lb.  p.  141. 

1828,  Nov.  14.— J.  cri7m's  act.  Ann.  L.  p.  48.  Sec.  10. 
Declares  death  penalty  for  exciting  insurrection  among  slaves 

*  See,  in  6  HalVe  Law  Journal,  285,  some  extracts  from  laws  of  the  SpuiiBh 
Indies  relating  to  slaves ;  and,  ib.  463,  a  translation  of  the  royal  edict  or  cednla  of 
Hay  31,  17S7,  for  the  good  government  and  protection  of  slayes  in  the  SpMiiih 
colonies,  which  is  the  principal  enactment  on  the  subject 
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(Thompson's  Dig.  490).  16.  Killing  slaye  in  the  act  of  revok 
declared  justifiable  homicide  (ib.  491).  108-110.  On  tradiog 
with  slaves  (ib.  508).  114.  Forbids  employing  aUves  ki  labiv^ 
ing  on  Snnday  (ib.  499),  or  buying  of  slaves  on  that  day  (ib. 

509).    A  new  act  in  1832.    .  An  act  refftdaUt^  eowmf 

ances.  Ib.  p.  156.  Sec.  6.  Declares  '^  slaves  shall  be  deenwd^ 
held,  and  taken  as  personal  property  for  every  purpoae  whiil* 

ever  "  (Thompson's  Dig.  188).    .  An  act  reUUinf  to  m^mm 

and  misdemeanors  commdtted  by  slavesjfree  negroes^  amd4mh 
lattoes.  Ib.  174.  Sec.  1.  ^'  All  persons  lawfully  held  to  sernoe 
for  life,  and  the  descendants  of  the  females  of  them  withm  this 
Territory,  and  such  persons  and  their  descendants  as  may  ken» 
after  be  bronght  into  this  Territory  pursuant  to  law,  being  btld 
to  service  for  life,  or  a  given  lime,  by  the  laws  of  the  Stale  <Hr 
Territory  from  whence  they  were  removed,  and  no  other  pst^ 
son  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  slaves." 
2-6.  Begulate  the  imx>ortation  of  slaves,  forbidding  tiie-faitro- 
duction  of  those  elsewhere  convicted  of  crime.  The  renuanii^ 
sections,  7-64,  are  re-enactments  of  the  older  laws,  wifli  other 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  Georgia.  Thompson's  Digest  of 
1847,  p.  531. 

1829,  Nov.  6. — An  act  promdvng  f<yi'  the  adcpHom  of  the 
common  and  statute  laws  of  Englamd^  and  for  repealing  eet- 
tain  laios  and  ordina/nces.  Sec.  1.  Adopts  the  common  law 
and  statute  laws  of  England,  which  are  of  a  general  nature^ 
prior  to  the  4th  July,  1776,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  ef  the 
Territory  (Thompson's  Dig.  21).  2.  Repeals  all  laws  and 
ordinances  in  force  in  this  Territory  previous  to  July  23, 18i^' 

,  Nov.  17.    Amending  law  of  1828,  on  trading  with  and 

stealing  slaves.  An.  L.  p.  133.  ,  Nov.  31.  An  act  to  pre- 
vent the  m^mumdssion  of  slaves  in  certain  cases.  Ib.  p.  184. 
Slaves  not  to  be  manumitted,  under  penalty,  until  security  is 
given  for  their  transportation  beyond  the  Territory.  Thomp- 
son's Dig.  533. 

'  From  An  act  of  1S24,  Dec.  23,  securing  the  rights  of  hosband  and  wife,  as 
determined  by  the  law  of  Spain,  it  appears  that  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  tiie  aJfcet 
and  operation  of  the  common  law  of  ttigland,  as  introduced  when  Florida  wm  la 
the  poesessicm  of  Great  Britaiit    See  acta  in  force  in  1828,  p.  23. 
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1832|  Jan.  23. — An  act  concerning  marriages^  &c.  De- 
clares it  unlawful  for  any  white  to  intermarry  or  live  in  a  state 
of  adultery  or  fornication  with  any  negro,  mulatto,  quadroon, 

or  other  colored  person.    Thompson's  Dig.  511.    .  An 

aet  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  jvdgments  agcAnetfree  ne- 
graesj  &c.  Ann.  L.  p.  32.  Enacts  that  they  shall  be  sold  as 
senrants  for  time.    Eepealed  Jan.  21, 1834,  Ann.  L.  p.  88,  but 

revived  by  act  of  Feb.  4, 1835.    Thompson's  Dig.  546.    . 

A  new  crimes  act.  Ann.  L.  p.  63.  Sec.  1.  Adopts  the  common 
law  of  England,  except  as  to  the  "  modes  and  degree  of  pun- 
ishment "  (Thompson's  Dig.  489) ;  contains  the  former  penal 
enactments  as  to  slaves  and  free  negroes.  (Additional  on 
trading,  Laws  of  1833,  p.  34.)    Thompson's  Dig.  507-511. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  thefutv/re  migration  of  free  negroes 

iniOj&c.  Ann.  L.  p.  143.  Forbids  such  immigration ;  requires 
bonds  from  masters  of  vessels  having  negroes  on  board,  and 
provides  for  the  sheriffs  taking  into  custody  such  on  coming. 
Thompson's  Dig.  634.  (Tliis  was  declared  again  in  1855,  c. 
718  of  State  Laws.)  A  similar  law  as  to  Key  West  in  1848,  c. 
104.    Thompson's  Digest,  536. 

1836. — An  act  respecting  the  hostile  negroes  and  m/ulattoes 
in  the  Seminole  nation.  Ann.  Laws,  p.  13.  Provides  for  the 
sale  of  such,  when  captured,  as  prizes,  &c.,  and  for  the  outlawry 
of  whites  and  blacks  foand  in  arms  with  the  Lidians.  Repealed 
by  act,  Jan.  14,  1837.  (For  the  foregoing  laws  see  Duval's 
Compilation,  ed.  1840.)* 

1840,  c.  20.  Amending  the  slave  Code,  prohibits  the  use  of 
fire-arms  by  negroes,  &c.,  unless  armed  by  the  master  for  de- 
fence against  Indians,  &c.    Thompson's  Dig.  609. 

1842,  c.  32.  A  new  and  more  stringent  act  to  prevent  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes,  &c.  Requires  resident  free  ne- 
groes to  have  a  guardian ;  imposes  a  capitation  tax,  with  lia- 
bility to  be  sold  for  time  on  non-payment.  Free  negroes  coming 
jince  1832  to  be  sent  away,  and,  if  they  return,  to  be  sold  for 
oinety-nine  years.    If  masters  of  vessels  allow  negroes  from 

'  Feb.  9, 1S86.    An  act,  No.  84,  anthorixing  the  Goyernor  to  deliyer  xxptaffi- 
dTes  from  jiistice.    DuTare  Dig.  166 ;  Thompeon's  Dig.  527. 
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them  to  go  on  shore,  the  n^roes  shall  be  imprisoned,  abd  the 
vessel  boand  for  the  fees. 

1843,  c.  68.  An  act  repealing  the  last  above,  and  revitiag 

the  former  aets.    ,  c.  12.  Forbidding,  nnder  penalty,  tlie 

sale  of  poisonous  drugs  to  negroes,  &c.    Tl^mpson's  1%.  610. 

1846.— Constitution  of  the  State.^  Art.  L  sec.  1.  Dedsra 
that  ^^  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are  eqoil, 
and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible  arights,''  &c.  3j 
Art.  YI.  sec.  1,  the  elective  frandiise  is  given  to  whites  <ml]r. 

1846-7,  c.  75,  and  1848-9,  c.  257.  On  trading  with  slaves. 
y  c.  87.    A  new  patrol  law.    Thompson's  Dig.  178. 

1847-8,  c.  155.  An  act  requiring  free  negroes  to  have  a 
guardian  appointed  by  the  judge  of  probate.  Amending  «re 
1866,  c.  794,  and  c.  795,  which  forbid  trading  with  such, 

without  guardian's  consent.     ,  c.  189.   Amending  the 

criminal  Code,  declares  punishment  of  negro  bj  whipping,  tad, 
if  free,  to  pay  expenses  of  prosecution  or  be  sold. 

1848-9,  c.  266.  An  act  for  the  protection  (felave$j  in  two 
sections.  Sec.  1.  Makes  owners  liable  to  fine,  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  on  conviction  of 
neglecting  to  ^^  feed,  clothe,  and  provide"  for  their  lAavea.  S. 
Makes  them  liable  to  a  fine,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  for  failing  to  furnish  their 
slaves  "  with  su£Scient  food  or  raiment." 

1860,  c.  886,  c.  387,  c.  388;  1855,  c.  620,  c.  621,  are 
amending  acts  on  trading  with  slaves,  kidnapping  slaves,  and 
enticing  ^way  slaves,  and  requiring  some  white  person  to  be 
always  on  each  plantation.  1856,  c.  790.  Against  slaves  hiriDg 
their  time. 

'  Act  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  ilM 
Union,  March  8, 1845 ;  atUe,  p.  177,  n.  The  State  Constitution  was  framid  by  aeoa- 
Tent&oa  assembled  onder  an  act  of  the  terrijU)rial  Legislature.  It  was  deelarsd,  in 
the  Preamble,  to  be  "  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Florida,  haying  md  didmiqgllie 
right  of  admission  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  Amorica^  oowtat- 
eat  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitotlon,  and  by  yirtae  of  the  trasAr  «f 
amity,  settlement,  and  limits  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  tteur 
of  Spain,  ceding  the  prorinces  of  Bast  and  West  Florida  to  the  United  Qtatas* 
It  provided,  in  art  16,  sec.  1,  2,  "The  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  haye  no  powar  to 
pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  to  prohibit  the  introdnciloa  of  dmm 
by  inmdgraiit  ownera  tieo,  8.  The  J<egisUitnre  shall  "declare  bylaw  wliatpats 
of  the  common  law  and  what  parts  of  the  dyil  law,  not  inconsistent  with  tiyaOon- 
stitntion,  shall  be  in  force  in  tUs  State." 
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1854-6,  c.  654.  An  act  to  prevent  white  persons  from 

gaming  with  negroes  or  other  persons  of  odor.    ,  c.  635. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  abd'uction  and  escape  of  davesfrom  this 

State.    Kelates  to  vessels  leaving  St.  John's  River.    ,  c. 

646.  An  act  explanatory  of  the  several  acts  in  relation  to  the 
migration  of  negroes  and  free  persons  of  color  into  Key  West. 
Vessels  coming  in  distress,  with  negroes  on  board,  they  shall 
not  be  arrested  if  thej  stay  on  board,*  but  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  liable  for  costs  and  fines. 

1&56|  c  690.  An  act  to  prevent  sla/vesfrom  hiring. their 
own  tvms. 

f  1868-9|  c.  860.  An  act  to  permit  free  persons  of  African 
descent  to  select  their  own  masters  and  become  slaves.  Permits 
such  selection  by  negroes  over  fourteen  years.  "Women,  or 
^^  females,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  act,  may  select  for  their 
children  under  fourteen.  Idle  and  dissolute  negroes  may  be 
sold.' 

§  576.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

In  the  territory  within  the  present  State  of  Texas,  the  per- 
sonal conditions  recognized  elsewliere  in  parts  of  the  continent 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  continued  to  exist  while  the 
country  was  included  in  the  Mexican  Kepublic,  until  slavery 
was  abolished,  by  a  decree  of  the  Dictator,  Guerrero,  July  29, 
1829.  The  Constitution  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  of  1827,  arti- 
cle 13,  had  declared  that,  from  its  promulgation,  no  one  should 
be  bom  a  slave  in  that  State,  and  that  after  six  months  the 
introduction  of  slaves  should  not  be  permitted.*    1  Yoakum's 

•  Clark  ©.  Ganticr  (1859),  8  Florida,  360: — ^The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not 
the  proper  method  of  trying  the  right  of  a  ne^o  to  freedom.  The  doctrine  of  the 
eonrt  is,  that  the  person  cl2ming  him  cannot  oe  deprived  of  his  property  without 
jury  trUL  The  conrt  refer  to  the  Opinifmtt  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  "  to  show  that 
whatever  rights  the  negro  or  his  descendants,  if  free,  may  have,  are  accorded  U> 
kim,  not  by  rifi^ht,  but  by  permission  and  grant  of  the  State  in  which  he  is. 
I^eople  from  other  parts  of  Uie  globe,  through  the  comity  of  nations,  have  a  recog. 
■iied  position,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  civilized  world,  whidfai  Africans  have  not 
Condemned  to  servitude,  subjected  indeed  to  the  dominion  of  other  people  firom 
time  immemorial,  they  have  been,  as  they  yet  continue  to  be,  chattels,  subjects  of 
tride  «nd  commerce,'*  ifcc 

A  convention,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  passed,  Jan.  11,  1861,  An  ordfnanee  of 
m^emoH,  similar  to  that  of  Ahibama  and  other  soothem  States  already  mentionied. 

*  Bobbins  v.  Walters,  2  Texas,  136. 
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Hist,  of  Texas,  252,  26iy  269.  Peonage,  however,  was  not 
abolished.  According  to  the  same  author,  it  rests  mainly  on 
two  decrees  of  the  Mexican  government, — ^Nos.  67  and  86,  of 
Sept.  30, 1828,  and  Apr.  4, 1829;  see  1  Yoakum,  262,  wheK 
the  nature  of  that  servile  condition  is  described. 

The  Bepublic  of  Texas  declared  its  independence  March  2, 
1836.  In  the  Constitution,  adopted  March  17,  1886,  it  is 
declared  that  "  all  free,  white  persons,  immigrating,"  idkc.,  may 
become  citizens ;  the  elective  franchise  and  capacity  for  office 
are  attributed  to  '^  citizens  "  generally.  In  the  declaration  of 
rights,  it  is  declared  that  ^'  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social 
compact,  have  equal  rights,"  &c.  In  other  places,  rights  are 
attributed  to  all  cUiaens. 

Under  General  Praviaions,  it  is  declared,  sec.  9,  "All  per- 
sons of  color  who  were  slaves  for  life  previous  to  their  immi- 
gration to  Texas,  and  who  are  now  held  in  bondage,  ahaH 
remain  in  the  like  state  of  servitude,  ^e?t^t(2^  the  said  slaves 
shall  be  the  bona-fide  property  of  the  person  so  holding  said 
slave  as  aforesaid.  Congress  shall  pass  no  laws  to  prohibit 
emigrants  from  bringing  their  slaves  into  the  republic  with 
them,  and  holding  them  by  the  same  tenure  by  which  slaves 
were  held  in  the  United  States,  nor  shall  Congress  have 
power  to  emancipate  slaves,  nor  shall  any  slaveholder  be 
.allowed  to  emancipate  his  or  her  slave  or  slaves  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  unless  he  or  she  shall  send  his  or  her 
slave  or  slaves  without  the  limits  of  this  republic.  Ko  free 
person  of  African  descent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be 
permitted  to  reside  permanently  in  the  republic  without  the 
consent  of  Congress;  and  the  importation  or  admission  of 
Africans  or  negroes  into  this  republic,  excepting  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  forever  prohibited,  and  declared 
to  be  piracy."'    Sec.  10.  "  All  persons  (Africans,  the  descend- 

>  In  GneM  v.  Labbock,  5  Texas,  585,  held,  that  whateyer  may  have  bean  the 
](egal  effect  of  the  legislation  of  Mexico,  previous  to  the  ReYolatioa,  upon  dis  reh^ 
tion  of  master  and  slave  in  Texas,  which  relation  never  ceased  for  a  mooMiit  to 
exist  defikio,  if  not  dejure,  there  is  no  doubt  the  object  and  effect  of  this  aeetkMi 
was  to  recognise  and  continue  that  relation  wherever  it  existed  de  faeio  in  good 
Csith.  In  McMullen  «.  Hodffe,  ib.  84,  it  is  held  that,  a  convention  of  the  people  Ims 
power  to  take  away  indiYidual  rights,  though  the  exercise  of  that  power  it  i 
to  be  presumed. 
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uita  of  AtnoKDAj  and  iDdians  excepted)  who  were  redding  in 
TBxas  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence  shall  be 
eonaidered  eitixenB  of  the  republic,  and  entitled,"  &e.  It 
also  provided,  Art  lY.  sec.  18,  ^The  Congress  shall,  as  earljr 
as  practicable,  introdoce  by  statute  the  common  law  of 
£n|^and,  with  soch  modifications  as  onr  circumstances  in  their 
judffment  nciay  require,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  the  common 
law  shall  be  tile  rule  of  decision."* 

1837.r-^Aji  act  declares  enticing  awaj  or  stealing  slaves 

punishable  with  death.    1  T.  L.  p.  187.    .  An  act  that 

^  All  negroes,  Indians,  and  all  other  persons  of  mixed  blood, 
descended  from  negro  or  Indian  ancestors,  to  the  third  genera- 
tion incluflure,  though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may  Ukve 
been  a  while  person,  shall  be  incapable  in  law  to  be  witnesses 
in  any  case  whatsoever,  except  for  and  against  each  other.  lb. 
p.  S05.    Repealed  as  to  descendants  of  Indians  by  3  T.  L.  51. 

.  An  act  to  provide/or  the  puni$hfn&nt  of  crimes  and 

misdemeanare  committed  by  elavee  a/ndfree  persona  of  color. 
S  T.  L.  p.  48*  Declares  a  number  of  crimes  punishable  with 
death;  lesser  offences  punishable  at  discretion  of  the  court. 
No  grand  jury  presentment  required :  informal  proceeding  by 
petit  jury  allowed.  Slaves  or  free  persons  of  color,  for  abusive 
language  to  whites,  to  be  punished  with  stripes. 

1840. — An  act  eonceming  free  persons  of  color.  4  T.  L. 
149.  Forbids  their  immigration,  and  provides  for  selling  such 
as  slaves  who  may  remain.  (Acts  of  1841,  5  T.  L.  85, 184, 
except  from  this  free  persons  of  color  residing  in  Texas  when 
declared  independent.)  An  act  of  1857,  c.  119,  forbids  mas- 
ters of  vessels  bringing  in  such  persons. 

.  An  act  concerning  slaves.   4  T.  L.  171.    Sec.  1,  2. 


*  An  Mi  of  Bee.  20, 1S86,  see.  41,  declares  that  "the  common  Imw  of  England, 
at  now  practiced  and  understood,  shall,  in  its  application  to  eyidence,  be  foUowed," 
Ac.  Act  of  Dec  21, 1886.  That  all  ofifences  known  to  the  eonmion  law  of  Endand, 
not  provided  for  by  this  act,  are  punishable  as  at  common  law.  An  act  ot  Jan. 
90, 1840.  An  aH  to  adopi  the  common  law  of  England,  to  repeal  certain  Mtsaoan 
low,  and  to  regulate  the  marital  righie  ofparttee,  seems  to  adopt  the  common  law 
genendly,  where  not  otherwise  provKJed  by  positire  enactment  But  an  aet  to 
regulate  ciril  suits  prorides  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  mles  of  pleading,  hut 
"  I  in  all  ciVil  salts  shall  be,  as  heretofore,  condactcd  by  petition  and 
i*s  Digest,  56. 
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Against  selling  liquors  to  or  buying  produce  of  slaves.  8.  Any 
person  who  shall  cruelly  treftt  or  abuse  a  slave  shall  be  prose- 
cuted and  fined.  4.  Murder  of  slave  declared  felony.  6.  Against 
their  using  guns  (enlarged  by  1850,  c.  58,  and  1856,  c.  152). 

1841|  1844. — Acts  for  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves. 

1845. — Constitution  of  the  State,  declared  by^Uhe  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the"  resolution  of  Congress.*  Art.  I.,  the  bill  of  rights,  sec. 
1,  declares  "all  power  is  inherent  in  the  peojUe.''  *  2.  That 
"  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are  equal  in 
rights,"  &c.  In  other  clauses,  "citizens,"  "  every  citizen,"  are 
spoken  of  as  the  subjects  of  guaranteed  rights.  There  is  no 
atfribution  of  any  rights  to  all  men  as  inalienable.  Art.  ID. 
sec.  1,  2.  "  All  free,  male  persons,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  (Indians  not  taxed ,  Africans  and  the  descendants  of 
Africans  excepted),  who  shall  have  resided,  &c.,  shall  be 
deemed  qualified  electors."* 

* 

'  Entitled  Joint  Re^ution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  State*.  Y.  Stat 
U.  S.  797,  10  B.  A  D.  7S2.  ''That  Gon^ss  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  within  and  rightfolly  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  may 
be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  repoblioaii 
form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  said  RepubUc*  by  deputies 
in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  ffovemmei^  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Imion/' 

"  That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  foUowing  oondi- 
tions,  and  with  the  foUowlng  guarantees,  to  wit:  First.  Said  State  to  be  formed 
subject  to  the  adjustment  by  tnis  government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that 
may  arise  with  other  governments,  ^c.  Third,  New  States,  of  convenient  sixe, 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  aoffi- 
cient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof,  wmch  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  tiie 
Federal  Constitution.  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  lyins^  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  eom- 
monly  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Umon 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  each  State  asking  admission  may  desire ;  and  in  such 
State  or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the  said  Ifissouri 
Compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shaU  be 
prohibited.  Sec.  8.  The  President  may  negotiate  with  Texas  for  admission,  and 
Texas  is  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  Texas  and  the  United  States  ag^e  upon  the 
terms  and  the  cession  of  the  remainii^  Texan  territory  to  the  Unit^  States." 

9eo.  29, 1845.— Joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  into 
the  Union.  IX.  Stat.  U.  S.  108.  The  act  of  Congress  of  Sept  9, 1850,  one  of  the 
compromise  measures  (afii«.  Vol.  L  p.  668),  determines  the  northern  and  western 
boundary  of  Texas.    IX.  Stat  U.  S.  446. 

*  The  eighth  article,  titled  Slaves,  in  terms  similar  to  the  sixth  article  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  (ante,  pp.  146,  150),  but  '"Uiey  may 
pass  laws  to  prevent  slaves  from  being  brought  mto  this  State  as  merchandise 
only.'* 
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1846. — An  act  0  j^rewtU  douses  from  hiring  their  awn 
time^  ar  their  awnere  from  hiring  thmn  to  other  davesj/ree 
negroeSy  or  rmdaitoes.    Sess.  L.  p.  195. 

1862. — An  act  to  indemnify  the  ownere  for  the  loss  of 
slaves  executedfor  ca^pital  offences.    Annual  Laws,  p.  33. 

1857. — A  penal  Code :  repealing  the  older  acts,  contains 
their  several  provisions.  Art.  386,  penalty  by  imprisonment 
for  a  white  marrying  ^'  a  negro,  or  the  descendant  of  a  negro," 
or  cohabiting,  if  married  out  of  the  State.  Arts.  564,  566, 
under  justifiable  homicide^  define  cases  when  homicide  of 
slave  is  justifiable ;  what  shall  be  deemed  insurrection,  &c. 
Title  XIX.  Of  offences  affecting  slaves  and  slave  property, 
contains  articles  650-678,  classed  under  Chapters  1.  Exciting 
insurrection  or  insubordination.  2.  Illegal  transportation  of 
ila/ffes.  3.  Stealing  or  enticing  a  slave.  4.  Offences  respecting 
runauoay  slaves.  5.  Importing  slaves  guilty  qf  crime.  6.  Ha/r- 
loring  and  concealing.  7.  Trading  with  daves.  8.  Crud 
treatment  of  slaves. 

In  the  same  Code, Part  IIL  Ofiffences  comnUttedby  slaves 
and  free  persons  of  color.  Title  I.  Oeneral  Provisions,  as  to 
roles  of  trial  and  punishment.  Htle  IE.  Rules  applicable  to 
offences  against  the  person,  when  committed  by  slaves  or  free 
persons  of  color.  (In  these,  a  number  of  "  general  principles," 
descriptive  of  the  relation  between  the  different  races,  and  of 
the  status  of  the  colored,  which  are  of  great  interest,  as  they 
may  be  taken  to  be  applicable  as  common  law  in  most  of  the 
filaveholding  States.)  Title  IIL  Of  the  punishment  of  slaves 
and  free  persons  of  color. 

ixt  the  Code  of  criminal  procedure.  Part  IV.  Title  YJUL.,  is, 
Of  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace  and  mayors  against 
doves  who  hire  their  time,  or  are  hired  to  other  daves  or  to  free 
persons  of  color.  See  Texas  Codes,  ed.  1857 ;  Oldham  and 
White's  Digest  of  the  laws  of  Texas,  ed.  1859. 

1867-8,  c.  63.  An  act  to  permit  free  persons  of  African 
descent  to  select  their  own  master  and  become  slaves.  Dig.  p. 
225.  Negroes  above  fourteen  years,  and  children  on  petition 
of  the  mother,  on  a  hearing  before  the  court,  may  be  decreed 
the  slaves  of  a  selected  master.    ,  c.  133.   An  act  to  en- 
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courage  the  redamation  of  doves  eseapinff  beyond  the  Umitsqf 
theeUvoe  territories  of  the  United  States.^  Provides  for  pay- 
ment by  the  State,  in  the  firat  instance,  of  one  third  of  the 
value,  as  a  reward  to  any  person  recapturing  such  slaves. 

§  576.    Lboislation  of  the  State  of  Califobnia. 

In  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  California  Mezicaa 
citizens  were  living  under  the  civil  law  of  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  its  occupation  by  Americans,  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  1846.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  that  law  has,  at  any  time  thereafter,  been  re- 
cognized as  having  had  that  territorial  extent  which  would 
have  required  its  coixtinuance  as  the  law-  of  the  land  until  ab- 
rogated by  the  new  sovereign.*  The  Mexican  law  operated  as 
a  personal  law  in  determining  the  individual  rights  of  Mexi- 
cans,' and  was  necessarily  referred  to  as  evidence  of  fact  iB 
the  determination  of  the  existing  land  titles.* 

It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  the  Mexican  law 
prohibiting  slavery*  could,  by  continuing  as  the  local  law,  have 


'  Bcrtley's  Digest,  pobliabed  1S50,  does  not  contain  any  law  anthorhdng  tibe 
goyernor  to  deliver  fugitives  from  justice.  Oldham  and  White's  Dig.  of  lSfi9, 
gives,  in  arts.  87S-890,  a  law  as  of  Aug.  26,  1866  (not  found  in  anniial  laws), 
which  contemplates  the  delivery  of  fiigiuves  from  justice  without  granting  any 
special  power  to  the  governor. 

*^ii<«.  Vol.  I^p.  115. 

'  Treaty  of  Gnadaloupe  Hidalgo,  Fob.  2,  1848.  IX.  Stat.  U.  S.  108.  Art  8. 
Provides  that  Mexicans  then  established  in  the  Territories  previously  beloi^fiog 
to  Mexico  shall  have  the  choice  of  remaining  or  removing  with  their  propwiy, 
Ac.  "  Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  said  Territories  may  either  retani  tiie 
title  and  £igbts  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States/'  They  were  to  make  election  within  one  year.  Art.  9.  "  Mexicans  who, 
in  the  Territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mex- 
ican RepubUc,  conformably  to  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper 
time  (to  be  Jndeed  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyn»ent  of 
all  the  rifffats  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  prindplea  of  tin 
Constitution ;  and  in  the  meantime  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  tiM 
free  ei^ovment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  without  restriction."  There  is  no  distinction  of  persons  with  respect 
to  color  or  race. 

«  See  pp.  676,  677,  600,  in  Vol.  I.  California  Rep.  Appendix. 

*  In  the  matter  of  Prions  ( 1862),  2  Cal  424,  where  the  question  was  of  the 
validity  of  the  State  law  of  1862,  it  was  held,  that  slaves  brought  from  Mississippi 
to  Caliibmia  were  lawfoUy  held  as  such.  The  opinions  delivered  by  Jndsee  Mvr* 
ray  and  Anderson  are  remarkable  for  containing  the  same  doctrines,  or  aoetrines 
very  similar  to  those  which,  as  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^ 
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piMeiited  SDch  a&  imiTeiml  attribution  of  liberty  ts  ahonld 
hawpreyented  the  judieial  reeognition  of  the  relation  of  master 

luiT«  made  )>red  Scotf  a  case  so  important  Judge  Humv  M)rs,  ib.  489: — ^" Agidn 
it  is  uidt  that  tAmrntf  h  a  moni^pal  regolatUm,  foonded  on  and  limited  to  tiie 
rtage  of  the  territorial  laws;  that  sUyery  was  prohibited  bv  a  decree  of  the 
Menean  Ooingress,  and  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  aoqnisition  of  Califoniia; 
dut  the  1a»wa  and  mnnici|>al  r^;alations  of  Mexico  rconained  in  Ibrce  imtil 
dumged  by  the  new  sorereignty ;  and,  eonsequentlj,  slayenr  was  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  Tirtne  of  the  laws  of  Mexico  np  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  onr 
SIste  CooatitvtSoB.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dUpate  the  correctness  of  some  of  these 
propoaitioiia,  thongh  I  cannot  admit  the  conclosion  drawn  from  thence  by  the 
lesAied  ooaUBeL  Skyery  may  be  admitted  by  custcm,  and  is  said  to  hcye  been 
hitiodiieed  in  all  modem  States,  except  some  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  without 
any  act  of  legislatiye  recogidtion ;  but  there  most  be  some  positiye  monicipal  law 
to  entllie  the  master  to  assert  a  right  to,  and  exercise  acts  of  ownership  oyer,  tiie 
pwBoa  of  the  slaye ;  so  that  the  master  may  possess  a  property  in  his  slaye  by 
onttom,  and  still  be  nnable  to  control  him  for  want  of  some  positiye  law  regida- 
tiog  this  species  of  property.  [Compare  ante,  %  628.]  AMhongh  slayery  may,  as 
beta^een  separate  States,  be  considered  the  creature  of  municipal  regulations,  rtill 
tiieOunstituUon  of  the  United  States  recognizes  a  property  in  wis  cIms  of  perscms, 
md  tibf  institation  of  slayeiy  is  a  social  and  political  one.  While  I  am  wiUii^  to 
•dsiiit  tat  {resent  purposes  (ahhoogh  I  haye  heretofore  denied  the  applieation  of 
these  laws  to  property  and  contracts  made  by  Americans  after  the  acouirition  of 
tUseoantfT)  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  remained  in  loroe  until  changed  Dv  the  aot 
of  ear  Lsgislatnre,  I  do  so  because  I  regard  slayery  as  a  political  institution ;  snd 
ths  rule  is  well  settied,  that  the  poUticSl  laws  of  the  ceded  or  conquered  oonntry 


giya  way  to  the  acquiring  countiy ." 
Judge  Andsrsqir  8  argument  is  bai 


t  is  based  mainly  on  the  doetrine  that  slayes  are  prop- 
er^, wLlch,  as  recognised  by  the  Constitution  ci  the  United  States,  miistbe  taken 
to  be  supported  by  a  lawof  national  extent — the  same  doctrine  afterwards  asserted 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  Judge  Anderson  reputedly  asserts,  as  the  doctrine  of 
efaet  cases,  that  whereyer  tiie  relation  between  master  and  slaye  haa  been  inter- 
natlflBally  recognised,  the  slaye  is  recognized  as  property.  Ib.  447.  '*The  slaye 
is  'property*  and  so  to  be  Judidally  regarded."  Ib.  458.  "  l^yes  are  recognized 
by  the  CoBBtitution  of  the  United  States  as  property,  and  protected."  £i  the 
Bsme  place  he  refers  to  their  being  counted  in  the  federal  basis  of  representation 
and  taxation  as  making  slayery  a  political  institution :  which  also  seems  to  be  the 
IbiadatioB  of  Judge  Murray's  opimon.  And  Ib.  454.  "  So  the  right  of  eyery  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to  this  Territory,  and  bring  his  property  with  him, 
was  perfect,  equal,  and  sacred.  The  property  here  brought  in  question  is  that  of 
slayes.  The  Gonstitution  of  the  United  .States  was  in  fuU  force  here.  Slayes 
wwe  tm  mnch  recognized  by  that  as  property  as  any  other  objects  whateyer. 
There  were  no  laws  restrdning  the  emigration  of  slayes.  California  had  ceased  to 
be  Meidcan  territory,  and  was  under  the  political  institutions  of  the, United 
States,  whose  goyemment  slone  had  the  power  to  giye  executory  e£fect  to  any 
bnr  whidi  should  aot  upon  Am^ican  emigrants.  It  did  disregard  the  Mexican 
law  of  emancipation,  as  it  had  a  perfect  rif  ht  to  do ;  and  was  so  constitutionally 
hoond,  because  to  haye  giyen  it  cSflTect  would  haye  been  to  nullify  a  political  im- 
snndty  secured  to  the  people  of  the  slaye  States  by  the  original  basis  of  compro- 
mise to  which  an  had  agreed.  The  Mexican  law  was  repelled  by  the  political 
natsre  of  the  institution  of  slayery,  and  therefore  became  obsolete.  Cii!lifcnnia» 
even  as  a  soyereign  State,  cannot  by  law  declare  the  slayes  who  were  here  at  ths 
time  of  its  adoption  into  the  Union  free,  except  as  a  forfeiture,  under  the  penal 
sanction  of  an  act  which  might  require  their  remoyal  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  capture.  Aforticri^  thSk  which  a  soyerdgn  State  could  not  do,  a  territorial 
goyemmeot  could  not,  if  it  had  so  attempted.    It  is  not  soyereign. 

'<  When  the  United  States  acouired  the  territory  of  California,  it  beesms  the 
oommon  property  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  States,  and  the  right  of  emigration 
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and  fllave,  when  coming  from  Bome  State  ii^  which  tbejr  hid 
been  in  that  relation. .  It  may.be  argaed,  on  the  pgimipitii 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  Blavery,  by  the  so-called  comity  U 
nations,  wonld  have  become  a  l^|al  condition  in  Califtmii, 
even  when  the  master  and  slave  should  have  acquired  a  doBb 
icil.'  The  doctrine  set  forth  in  Judge  Taney's  opinionf  in  Dfed 
Scott^s  case,  might  however  require  the  conclusion  that  aUvoy 
would  have  become  lawful  in  any  portion  of  Mexican  teni* 
tory  which  might  haye  been  acquired  by  the  United  Statea 
The  practical  application  of  such  doctrine  had  before  that 
case  been  shown  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oal* 
ifomia^  in  1852 ;  and  in  that  view  the  extracts  given  bdow 
from  the  opinionf  will  appear  important. 

1849.— Constitution  of  the  State.'  Art,  I.  A  bill  of  rig^ 
Sec.  1.  ^^  All  m^i  are  by  nature  free  and  independeoft)  aad 
have  certain  inalienable  rights,"  &e.  18.  ^^  Neither  alaveiy 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless  for  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
shall  ever  be  tolerated  in  this  State."  Art  IL  sec  1,  limits 
the  suffrage  to  whites. 

1860,  c  95.  An  act  declaring  ^^the  common  law  of  i^ 
gland,  so  far  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  State  of  California,  shall  be  the  rule  of  decision  in  the 

courte  of  this  State."    ,  c.  99.  An  ad  concemid^  erimei 

cmd  punishments.  Sec.  53.  '^  Kidnapping  is  ihe  forcible  ahr 
duction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  h& 
or  her  own  country,  and  sending  or  taking  him  or  her  into  an- 
other." 54.  "  Every  person  who  shall  forcibly  steal,  take,  or 
arrett  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  whether  white,  black,  <tf 
color^,  or  any  Indian  in  this  State^  and  carry  him  or  her  into 
another  county,  State,  or  Territory,  or  who  shall  forcibly  take 
or  arrest  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  with  a  design  to 

with  eyery  species  of  property  belonging  to  the  citizens  was  inherent  wfth'  fti 
use  and  possession.  %y  the  5tli  art  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitiitkai  [pf 
the  U.  S  J  it  is  provided  '  that  no  person  shall/  "  <&c.  The  Jndge  argaes  that  tfiU 
cUuise  01  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  maintdns  the  right  of  the  master 
in  this  case,  eyen  against  the  power  of  the  State. 

*  See  anU,  p.  184,  the  argument  in  respect  to  Kansas  and  Nebraslca. 

*  1850,  Sept  9.  Anadfwrihe  admisn&n,  of  the  State  of  CalifwmU  info  ik§ 
Union,  IX.  St  U.  S.  452,  one  of  the  "  Compromise  measores.*    Ante,  Vol  I.  p.  668. 
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take  him  or  her  ont  of  this  State,  without  having  established 
a  claim  aocording  to  the  lawa  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
contiction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  kidnapping,  and  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  any  term  not  less  than 
one  ftor  more  than  ten  years  for  each  person  'kidnapped.or 
attempted  to  be  kidnapped."  55.  "  Every  person  who  shall 
hite,  persuade,  entice,  decoy,  or  reduce  by  false  promises,  mis- 
representations, and  the  like,  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  colored 
person,  to  go  out  of  this  State,  or  to  Jbe  taken  or  removed 
therefrom,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  to  sell  such 
negro,  mulatto,  or^colored  person  into  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  or  otherwise  to  employ  him  or  her  for  his  or  for  her 
own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  another,  without  the  free  will  and 
consent  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  colored  person,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  the  crime  of  kidnapping,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  in  the  next  preceding 

section  specified."    Compiled  Laws,  c.  125.    ,  c.  133.  An 

act  far  the  government  and  protection  of  Indians.  Comp.  L.  c, 
150.  Contains  provisions  respecting  Indian  children  held  as  ap- 
prentices, and  contracts  of  service  by  adult  Indians.     ,  c. 

140.  Regulating  marriages.  Comp.  L.  c.  36.  Sec.  3.  "All 
marriages  of  white  persons  with  negroes  or  mulattoes  are  de- 
clared illegal  and  void." 

186fi. — An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  Uibor^  and  slaves 
hrougJU  to  this  State  prior  to  her  admission  into  the  Unions 
Comp.  L.  c.  65.  Sec.  1.  The  fugitive  held  to  service  by  the 
law  of  another  State  may  be  sued  by  the  claimant,  or  the  latter 
may  have  a  warrant,  and,  when  seized,  shall  be  brought  "  be- 
fore any  judge  or  justice  of  this  State,  or  before  any  magis- 
trate of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  and  upon  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral 
testimony  or  affidavit,"  that  the  fugitive  owes  the  service,  the 
magistrate  shall  give  a  certificate,  which  shall  be  a  warrant  to 

*  In  the  matter  of  Perkins,  2  Cal.  424,  this  statute  is  held  not  contrary  to  any- 
thing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  regarded  as  within  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  and  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case  is  not  disputed.  It  is  farther 
neld  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  State  Bill  of  Rights.  Judge  Anderson,  ib. 
p.  455,  expressly  says,  that  the  18th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  emancipate  slaves  brought  into  the  State,  and  that  the  owner  has  the 
right  to  take  them  away  as  slaves. 
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tke  claimant  to  remove;  the  testimony  of  the  alli^ed  fd^m 
shall  not  be  admitted ;  and  the  certificaite  shall  be  ecmehtscre. 
S.  Penalties  for  obstnicting  a  claimant  in  the  recovery  ol  his 
property.  3.  Duties  of  (Acers,  and  penalties  for  neglect  4. 
(An  amend,  inserted  from  a  stat.  of  1853.)  A  person  bMR^t 
into  this  State,  from  another  wherein  hdd  to  service,  beAi» 
the  admission  of  this  State  into  the  Union,  to  be  deemed  a 
fugitive.  (By  an  amendment  of  1854,  c.  23,  the  continmniDe 
of  this  is  limited  to  the  15th  April,  1855.)  5.  Claimantiiiot 
allowed  to  hold  slaves  in  servitude  in  this  State. 

1864^'  c.  54.  An  act  amending  the  Code  of  ][Mrakctiee.  Bee. 
42,  8d.  ^^  Indians,  or  persons  having  one  half  or  more  of  Inditii 
blood,  and  negroes,  or  persons  having  one  half  or  saore  of 
negro  blood,"  shall  not  be  witnesses  in  a  case  to  which  a  white 
is  a  party. 

§  577.    Legislatiok  of  thb  TssBiroBY  of  ISfsw  lEKauux). 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  law  of  the  Mexican  repnbtic 
had,  in  New  Mexico,  when  the  country  was  acquired  by  tiie 
United  States,  that  territorial  extent  which  would  cause  its.ooii' 
tinuance,  as  the  local  law,  to  determine  all  rights  and  dbiliga- 
tions  of  private  persons,  until  changed  by  competent  l^islatire 
authority.  , 

Under  the  decrees  of  the  former  sovereign,  whicS  had  de- 
clared free  all  who  in  that  country  had  been  held  as  slaves,  it 
should  probably  have  been  held  that  the  law  of  New  M^co 
had  not  merely  changed  the  condition  of  those  then  held  there 
in  slavery,  but  had  attributed  the  right  of  personal  liberty  urn- 
versally,  that  is,  to  all  natural  persons,  so  far  as  they  might  be 
within  the  jurisdiction,  and  thereby  prevented  the  recognitioB 
of  slavery  as  the  condition  of  any  person  thereafter  introduced 
into  the  country  from  some  other  jurisdiction. 

If  this  had  been  the  effect  of  the  law  of  New  Mexico,  it  may 
be  urged  that  this  law,  continuing  to  exist  as  the  local  law  of 
the  Territory  after  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United 
States,  would  prevent  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  right  of  tiie 

*  An  act  of  1851.  An  act  to  regulate  proceedings  in  criminal  eaueM.  Ck>mplled 
Laws,  ch.  121,  §665,  authorizes  Uie  goyernor  to  deliver  up  fugitiyes  from  justice 
on  demand. 
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master  and  the  obligations  of  the  dave  in  the  case  of  persons 
iiDDiigratin^  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

But  although  the  former  private  law  of  the  Territory  con- 
tinueain  force  after  the  change  of  dominion,  yet  it  can  thence- 
forth derive  its  authority  only  from  the  juridical  will  of  the 
new  possessor  of  sovereign  legislative  power. 

If  the  law  of  New  Mexico  had  piyhibited  the  recognitiom 
of  slavery,  in  the  case  of  persons  introduced  from  other  juris- 
dictions,  only  by  indicating  that  the  possessor  of  legislative 
power  attributed  liberty  to  all  natural  persons,  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  the  new  possessor  of  that  power  in  the 
saQcie  jurisdiction  can  be  taken  to  attribute  personal  liberty  in 
Uke  manner,  universally,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  elsewhere, 
by  other- maBifestations  of  juridical  will,  this  new  possessor  of 
that  power  has  maintained  conditions  inconsistent  with  the 
possession  of  personal  liberty. 

At  this  point  in  the  inquiry  it  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
erinnnate  the  political  person  or  persons  from  whom,  as  the 
preeent  possessors  of  this  power,  such  an  attribution  of  per- 
sonal  liberty  to  all  persons  within  this  territory  may  proceed. 

Tills  person  or  persons  must  either  be  a  political  people  of 
the  Territory,  having  political  power  within  that  Territory  ex- 
clusively, or  the  United  States — ^the  people  of  tU^  United 
States — ^those  from  whom  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
derives  its  authority/ 

If  the  political  people  of  the  Territory  are  the  possessors  of 
this  power,  or  if  they  are  the  source  of  the  law  which  determ- 
ines the  status  of  persons  domiciled  within  the  Territory,  it 
would  appear  that,  nntil  they  should  have  legislated  on  tha 
sabject,  the  Mexican  law  of  personal  condition  must  be  taken 
as  the  only  exponent  of  their  juridical  will ;  that  whenever  a 
slave  is  brought  into  tlie  Territory,  or  at  least  when  brought  to 
reside,  the  attribution  of  liberty  to  all  under  that  law  must,  as 
the  continuing  act  of  this  political  people,  prevent  the  judicial 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  and  the  obligation  of  tho 
slave  which  had  existed  in  a  relation  under  the  law  of  some 
slaveholding  jurisdiction. 

'  See  Ante,  %%  876,  897. 
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But  if  the  United  States— the  people  of  the  United  States- 
those  from  whom  the  CSonstitntion  <^  the  United  States  dsAm 
its  authority — are  the  source  from  which  the  law  proceeds 
which  determines  personal  status  in  the  Territory,  it  Huy  he 
said  that,  as  they  have  in  oAter  places  likewise  nnder  their  «k- 
clasive  jurisdiction  maintained  the  status  of  slayiray^  and,  in 
•ertain  circumstances,  nydntain  eren  in  non-slavcholding  SlaleB 
the  right  of  the  master  and  the  obligation  of  the  btadmaa, 
they  cannot  be  taken  to  ascribe  liberty  to  ail  natnral  pendns; 
that  hence,  admitting  the  continuance  of  Mexican  law  to  de- 
termine the  rights  of  persons  living  within  the  Territory  Mm 
its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  slavery  may,  on  the  prah 
ciple  misnamed  the  principle  of  comity,  be  judicially  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  persons  brought  from  places  where  tliejr 
had  been  held  in  involuntary  servitude.' 

But  so  far  as  any  law  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Ovted 
States  maintains  the  condition  of  persons  as  bond  or  free,  it 
operates  either  as  jtKMi-intemational  law,  upon  persota  wfaoUe 
condition  is  actually  determined  by  the  internal  law  of  Mne 
State  or  several  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  as  the  in* 
temal  law  of  jurisdictions  which,  as  such,  are  entirely  distinct, 
though  under  the  same  sovereign.  There  is  no  law  determin- 
ing the  status  of  persons  in  the  place  of  their  domicil,  whidi 
at  once  rests  on  national  authority,  and  has  national  extent' 

It  may  be  urged  that,  whenever  the  juridical  will  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  the  attribution  or  denid*<xf  pe^ 
sional  liberty,  is  promulgated  within  any  jurisdiction,  it  is  de- 
clared exclusively  with  reference  to  the  particular  jurisdiction, 
as  the  law  of  eacfi  State  is  promulgated  only  with  reference  to 
the  limits  of  the  State ;  that  liberty  ^ay  be  attributed  1mive^ 
sally  in  one  jurisdiction  and  not  in  another,  although  both  be 
under  one  sovereign  source  of  law ;  that  the  law  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico  may  he  identi- 
cal with  that  which,  in  that  place,  formerly  rested  on  the 
authority  of  Mexico,  and  may  attribute  liberty  to  all  peroons 

*  Ante,  p.  184.  »  Ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  45S--46S. 
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therein,  although  the  law  of  other  places,  resting  on  the  same 
authority,  may  recognize  slavery. 

'  This  Tiew  seems  to  be  supported  by  what  is  commonly 
received  as  to  the  law  of  other  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  forts,  arsenals,  &c.,  ceded 
by  States  to  the  United^  States,  the  law  of  the  ceding  ^tate 
determining  the  status  of  persons  has  continued  to  operate.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  thatin  the  places  ceded  by  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  slaves  cannot  be  brought  from  the  slave  States 
and  there  retained  in  slavery.*  This  must  be  because  the  for- 
mer law  attributing  liberty  to  all  still  operates,  notwithstanding 
the  change'of  sovereignty,  for  their  enfranchisement. 
•  It  would  appear  that  a  similar  theory  must  have  obtained 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  European  countries  in  whose  colonics 
slavery  was  a  lawful  condition,  while  its  recognition  in  those 
countries  was  prevented  by  the  law  which  there  ascribed  lib- 
eHy  to  *11  as  a  natural  or  inherent  right ;  for,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  these  countries,  the  law  of  the  mother  country,  declaring 
all  free,  and  the  law  of  the  colony,  sanctionijig  slavery  were 
supposed  to  eman&te  from  the  same  political  source.' 

The  inquiry  has  thus  far  been  conducted  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  law  of  Mexico  had  simply  declared  free  those  who 
were  then  held  in  slavery  in  Mexico.  But  if  the  Mexican  law 
contained  an  express  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  jurisdictions,  or  declared  free  all  who  should  be 
brought  into  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  this  direct  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  would,  as  the  continuing  law  under  the 
new  sovereignty,  exclude  slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  Uijited 
States,  until  abrogated  by  special  legislative  enactment. 

If  the  right  of  immigrating  8lave-owners,*or  their  property 
in  respect  to  slaves,  is  protected  against  all  legislative  action, 
whether  of  Congress  or  of  the  local  sovereignty,  either  by 
&e  Constitution  of  the  United  States  operating  as  a  bill  of 

'  ThiB  at  least  is  the  opinion  commonly  received  iathenon-alayeholding  States. 
There  may  be  those  who  would  claim  legal  protection  for  slayery  in  every  place 
under  the  ezclasive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ^vemment ;  either  cm  the 
istemational  principles  above  stated,  or  on  the  docUine  that  slaves  are  property, 
protected  as  such  by  the  Constitution,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of  some  State 
taw  to  maintain  it. 

•  Ck>mpare  the  argument  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  874-876. 
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rights,  or  by  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  States  in  respect 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  then,  of  course,  the  Bftme 
principle  would  prevent  the  effect  here  ascribed  to  the  contin- 
uing law  of  Mexico. 

1861. — An  act  deeUvring  and  e9talU%9hing  the  right  €fik^ 
people  of  New  Mexico^  enacted  by  the  first  local  Legislatiin 
established  by  Congress.'  Sess.  L.  1st  and  2d  Sees.  p.  WL 
This  seems  intended  for  a  declaration  of  public  and  constitu- 
tional law,  and  by  claiming,  apparently,  for  the  people  of  the 
Territory  an  inherent  political  sovereignty,  its  consistency  with 
the  organic  law  declared  by  Congress  might  be  questioned.  Aii 

I.  Declares  that  ^^  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people^ 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority  and 
instituted  for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  at  all  times  the 
unalienable  right  to  .alter,  reform,  or  abolish  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient."    Aii 

II.  ^^All  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact|  have 
equal  rights,"  &c.* 

'  By  aet  of  Sept.  9, 1860,  daased  with  the  CampromSte  meuuret  of  Hbtidtt^ 
Afi  act  propping  to  the  State  of  Texat  the  eetablitnment  of  her  northern  mmd  wed- 
em  houndtarieef  the  relinguUhment  by  the  eaid  State  of  aU  terriiorff  eUtimed  iy  her 


exterior  to  eaid  boundariee  and  of  all  her  claim*  upon  the  United  Staiee,  amdi^mkib' 
lUh  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico.  IX.  St  U.  S.  446.  (^iile,p.  IML] 
Sec.  1  declares  the  proposed  boandaries.    A  proviso  is  added,  Uiat  the  act  ihdD 


not  "  inhibit  the  eoyernment  of  the  United  States  from  dividii^  aaid  Territonr 
into  two  or  more  Territories,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  Congreaa  dull 
deem  oonvenient  and  proper,  or  ftttok  attaching  any  portion  thereof  to  any  ottMr 
Territory  or  State ;  and  provided, further,  that,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said 
Territory  or  any  portion  of  the  same  shall  be  received  into  the  Union  with  or 
without  slaTery,  as  their  GoostlUition  may  prescribe  at  the  time  <^  tluir  adiaii' 
sion."  Sec.  2->7.  Vest  the  ezecudye  and  leffislatiYe  power.  6.  Limits  thefranefaSsi 
to  whites.  7.  "  The  legislative  power  of  the  Territory  shall  ezt«id  to  all  righM 
subjects  <rf  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  Statea  aid 
the  provii^ons  of  this  act."  "  All  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  asaembly  aad 
govemovahall  be  snbndttad  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  diBapMirad, 
shall  be  noil  and  of  no  effeMSt"  10.  Vesting  the  judicial  power — ^providea  tbit "  hi 
all  cases  involving  title  to  slaves  the  said  writs  of  error  or  appeals  shall  be  alknrad 
and  decided  by  Uie  said  Supreme  Orart  pt  being  before  provided  thai  writa  «f 
error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Ckmit  «f 
the  United  States],  without  regard  to  the  Tslue  of  the  matter,  property,  or  titia  li 
question ;"  and  also  that  writ  of  error  shall  be  allowed  to  said  Supreme  Omrt  oa 
any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  involving  the  question  of  personal  freedom*  By  see.  }T 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  united  Statea  are  extended  over  New  IfedMi 
By  sec  19,  "  no  cilixen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  Hbertgr,  cr 
property  in  said  Territory,  except  by  the  judgment  of  nis  peers  and  the  law  or  Us 

*  In  the  same  edition  of  laws,  p.  82,  is  printed  the  Declaration  of  Riglita 
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.    A  law  Tegulatmg  contracts  between  masters  and 

servants.  Ibid.  p.  183.  Sec.  1.  Contracts  between  master  and 
servant  to  be  enforced.  2.  Contracts  to  be  volnntarj  on  botb 
sides.  3.  Supplies  to  servante  to  be  famished  at  market  rates. 
4. 'Children,  in  what  cases  and  how,  bound  out.  5.  Servant 
cannot  quit  his  master  when  in  master's  debt.  18.  Master 
may  make  advances  on  account  of  monthly  salary.  6.  Family 
of  deceased  person  serving  are  not  held  to  pay  any  balance 
due  from  him,  if  he  has  no  effects.  7.  When  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  each  other.  8.  Hours  of  service  and  labor  regulated. 
9, 14.  Punishment  of  servants  by  the  authorities.  lOi  Ac- 
counts between  them  to  be  authenticated  by  alcades,  &c.  11. 
Questioiis  between  them  to  be  decided  by  the  judicial  authority. 
19.  Proceeding  to  recover  person  of  runaway  servants  allowed. 
18.  Servant's  debt  to  the  master  has  priority  over  his  obliga- 
tbns  to  others.  14.  Masters  may  be  tried  and  punished  for  chas- 
tising or  forcing  servants  to  serve  beyond  time.  16.  That  ^^  all 
free  white^  men  and  women,  not  embarrassed  by  law  or  other 
reasonable  causes  preventing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  may  cele- 
brate this  species  of  contract." 

1869,*  Jan.  An  a^t  amendatory  of  the  Um  relMiveto  con- 
tracts  between  masters  and'  servants  is  reported  to  have  been 
enacted  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  providing,  in  sec.  1, 
that  runaway  servants  shall  be  "  considered  as  fugitives  from 
justice ;"  that  they  shall  be  arrested  and  put  to  work  by  the 
magistrates,  and  their  masters  notified.  2.  Declares  servants 
under  contract,  engaged  ''on  trips  as  shepherds,"  who  may 
abandon  the  master  or  property,  shall  be  responsible  for  losses, 

was  prefixed  to  a  Ck>de  published  by  General  Kearney,  Sept.  22,  1846,  on  the  oc- 
ei^ation  of  the  coimtry  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  the  first  article  of  which 
declares  tliat  "  all  politicid  power  is  Tested  in  and  belongs  to  the  people."  It  may 
have  been  intended  in  the  assertion  of  these  propositions  to  intimate  that  the  Ter- 
ritory was  not  included  in  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  by  conquest,  bnt  by 
a  spontaneous  annexation. 

*  The  original  of  the  act  is  the  Spanish  version,  in  which  the  word  is  libret — 
Jrte.  Ko  words  descriptive  of  color  are  employed  in  that  version.  This  act 
aeems  to  be  snbstantially  a  re-enactment  of  the  Mexican  decrees  by  which  peonage 
was  regulated.  Compare  the  abstract  of  those  decrees  in  1  Yoakmn's  History  of 
Texas,  262,  268. 

*  An  act  of  1856-6,  c.  27 : — Authorizes  the  governor  to  surrender  fugitives 
from  justice  on  demand. 

VOL.  II. — 14 
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&c.  4.  ^^  No  conrt  of  this  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction  nor 
take  cognizance  of  any  cause  for  the  correction  that  masters 
may  give  their  servants  for  neglect  of  their  duties  as  servants, 
for  they  are  considered  as  domestic  servants  to  their  mastere, 
and  they  should  correct'their  neglect  and  faults ;  for  as  soldiiSn 
are  punished  by  their  chieft,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  authority,  by  reason  of  the  salary  they  enjoy,  an  equsl 
right  should  be  granted  to  those  persons  who  pay  their  money 
to  be  served  in  the  protection  of  their  property.  Provided, 
that  such  correction  shall  not  be  inflicted  in  a  cruel  manner, 
with  dubs  or  stripes.^' 

.  Another  act  is  reported  to  have  been  enacted,  enti- 
tled An  aci  topramdefor  theprotedion  qfprtJpeHy  in  damsj 
containing,  in  thirty  sections,  the  prineipd  enactments,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  Ae  owner  and  the  protection  of 
the  community,  which  are  found  in  the  Codes  of  the  slavcihold- 
ing  States.  There  is,  however,  no  clause  declaring  who  shsll 
be  slaves,  or  that  slavery  or  any  kind  of  servitude  shall  be  law- 
ful. Sec.  1.  Declares  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  slave  or  other 
offence  on  his  person  punishable  as  in  case  of  a  free  whita 
2-5.  Against  stealing  slaves  and  aiding  them  to  escape,  foignig 
passes,  &c.  6.  Against  exciting  insurrection,  &c.  •T.  Against 
furnishing  arms.  8.  Against  trading  with  slaves.  9.  Against 
gaming  with  slaves.  10-15.  Proceedings  against  runaway 
slaves.  16.  Punishment  of  owner  for  not  properly  providing 
for  slave.  17.  Trial  of  slave  for  felony.  18.  Punishment  of 
owner  for  cruel  treatment.  19.  Against  allowing  slaves  to  go 
at  large,  &c.  20.  Punishment  of  disorderly,  insolent  slaves. 
21.  Punishment  for  misdemeanor,  by  branding  or  stripes.  28. 
''No  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  shall  be  permitted  to  give 
evidence  in  any  court  against  a  fr^e  white  person,  but  against 
each  other  they  shall  be  competent  witnesses."  28.  Marriages 
between  white  persons  and  slaves,  or  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes,  declared  void,  and  the  white  party  declared  punishable. 
24.  Negro,  &c.,  for  rape,  or  the  attempt  to  commit,  ahall  suf- 
fer death.  25.  ''The  emancipation  of  slaves  within  this  Te^ 
ritory  is  totally  prohibited."  26.  Against  slaves  leaving  the 
master's  premises  at  night.    27.  Proceedings  in  claim  for  pes- 
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session  of  slaves.   28.  Fine  for  holding  tw  slave  any  negro,  &c., 
entitled  to  freedom.    29,  30.  Explanatory  of  the  act.* 

§578.     Legiplation  of  Utah  Tebrttobt. 

The  portion  of  country  included  within  this  Territory  had 
been  with  the  dominion  of  Mexico.'  But  the  laws  of  Mexico 
have  never  been  taken  to  have  had  territorial  extent  therein. 
It  may  be  taken  to  have  been  without  any  local  law  until  per- 
manent settlements  were  made  there  by  American  citizens. 
Until  some  system  of  jurisprudence  should  have  been  declared 
to  prevail  as  the  general  law  of  the  land,  the  condition  of  per- 
sons would  have  been  determined  by  those  principles  which 
take  effect  either  as  international  or  as  internal  private  law, 
as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied  may  be  regarded  as 
domioiled  or  as  temporary  inhabitants.  The  reasoning  which 
has  herein  already  been  presented  as  sustaining  a  condition  of 
iBTokBitaTy  servitude  in  Nebraska  and    Kansas  Territories* 

'  I  hare  not  been  able  to  find  any  antbentic  publication  of  these  aets  of  1859,  and 
know  of  them  only  from  newspaper  reports.  A  hill  to  disapprove  and  declare  null 
4Mi{  fteid  all  territorial  aets  or  parts  of  aets  heretofore  passed  hy  the  Legislative  As- 
dmJbly  <(f  Kevo  Mexico  which  estabtisn,  protect,  or  Ugatixe  involuntary  servituM,  or 
d^tery,  within  said  Territory,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  upon  due  conviction, 
f  MKin  thn  TTimnr  of  Representatiyes.May  10, 1860. 

*  Ante,  p.  165,  note  2. 

■  Ante,  pp.  180-185:— To  thereasoning  wbicb,in  the  place  referred  to,  has  been 
stated  aa  maintaining  slavery  iii  those  Territories  in  which  no  local  law  has  been 
pNnHoiialy  recogniaed,  the  reader  may  think  the  objection  will  apply— that  it 
prorea  too  much ;  that  it  requires  that  any  right  or  obligation  whidi  has  existed 
ondar  the  law  of  another  forum  be  recognized,  even  thoc^  the  relation  to  which 
it  is  incident  be  innnoral,  injurious  to  society,  &c.    The  answer  to  this  is, 

jRrst  The  anppodtion  of  the  possible  existence  of  such  relations  it  excluded 
in  die  aimment  by  that  principle  which,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work, 
is  aflSnnea  aa  an  axiomatic  rule  in  the  judicial  discrimination  of  unwritten  law] 
Tis. :  thattiie  Jnd^  must  recognize  the  jural  character  of  the  law  of  any  ciyilized 
conmimiftT,  and,  m  his  function,  accept  every  relation  maintained  by  such  li^w  as 
jural,  or  ru^^,  in  and  for  the  cii^umstances  in  which  it  is  applied  (ante,  8  83), 
■ad  reoc^ioae  its  continuance,  except  as  it  may  be  limited  by  the  international 
princ^le  ftated  in  the  argument  above  referred  to,  not  allowing  or  disallowing  it, 
accoNDDg  to  hia  individiial  ethical  judgment;  and  further,  that  if  the  supposition 
be  admiaalble,  tiie  conclusion  must,  nevertheless,  be  accepted,  and  regarded  as  an 
imperfbetioa  Incident  to  jurisprudence,  as  of  human  origin ;  which  can  only  be 
remedied  by  l^slation,  which  again  is  liable  to  imperfecSon. 

Seeomi^y.  The  consequence  anticipated  does  not  follow— because,  though  there 
be  no  esdsang  local  law  which,  by  the  universal  attribution  of  a  right  or  obligk- 
tion  Inoonaistent  with  the  supposed  immoral  or  injuriona  relation,  would  prevent 
its  judicial  recognition,  vet  tne  judge  is  bound  to  recognize  a  universal  juriapru- 
danoe,  and  rights  and  obligations  may,  by  some  of  the  rules  wldch  have  uiia  char. 
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woTild  have  been  equallj  applicable  to  gnstain  it  in  this  Te^ 
ritory. 

It  would  seem  that  persons  would  be  bond  or  free  in  sa^ 
Territory,  according  to  their  status  under  the  la|r  of  the  plaoeof 
their  former  domicil. 

1849,  March  18.  A  conventian  of  the  inhabitanta  adcfpled 
a  Constitution  for  the  Staie  of  Deseret,  to  be  in  force  ^  untA 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  proyide  fo 
the  government  of  the  Territory  hereinafter  named  and  de- 
scribed, by  admitting  us  into  the  Union/'  and  proceeds  to  de- 
clare it  under  the  form,  ^'  We  the  people."  Tlds  Oonatitvlioii 
of  ''the  State  of  Deseret"  is  printed  with  the  acts,  &c^  cf  Oe 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,'  printed.  Salt  Lalee  Gify, 


acter,  be  ittribiited  to  aD  natural  pinoBB,  10  M  topevnt  the  reeqgnilte  «l Ai 
rigbta  and  obligations  incident  to  the  snppoaed  relaiioB.  Tluia  a  eontraal  in  My 
titntlon,  a  contract  to  aaaodate  for  robbo^,  Ac.,if  Icvaliaed  In^tfae  \am  ^mStlk 
fomm,  would  be  oontrvy  to  this  nnlTeraal  jnriapmctence  as  it  is  kamni  tail  Hm 


juridical  action  of  the  tfnited  States  and  of  those  nations  from  wlddi  IMrJirfi- 
pnidence  is  derived.  Itishere  thstCairistianityorthe  rnlesofGhriatiaBfttlBi 
mAT  be  recognised  as  law;  not  because  the  jndge  may  be  one  nho  nnnBOcIa  ttw 
with  a  divine  inspiration,  bnt  becanse  they  are  to  a  certain  esleiit(sBD4toftai'fi- 
tent  only  can  a  court  a|iply  them  as  law)  identified  with  the  jnilswiiilBiia  ^jy 
ciyiBzed  nations  of  Eivope  end  America,  mhIm  morofioriM  (t6L  L  ppi  ti^tll^ 
Thns  it  may  beheld  that^  as  Christianity  demies  marriage  as  a  Mlalloii  of  «■•■« 
and  <me  woman  to  each  other  indiYidnally  and  ezdonTely,  the  unlffial  jBiii|ili- 
ice  of  these  nations  attributes  to  eyery  man  and  every  woman  w1u>  ku  tMMrtd 


dence  of  these  nations  attributes  to  every  man  and  every  ^ 

into  this  relation  a  right  and  obligation  inccnnpatible  with  poiygmny  or  ; 

dry ;  and  that^  thong^  a  cohnbitation  of  one  man  with  more  than  cnaw 

of  one  woman  with  more  than  one  man,  should  be  lawftil  by  ^e  Vkw  fii  \ 

forum,  it  could  not  be  recognised  in  another,  even  though  it  be  a  TeRitsty  lAfck 

has  not  had  my  local  law. 

The  acrimony  by  which  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  skvery  in  flie  IM- 
tories  is  characterised  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  necessity  of  Inqmrfa^  at  la  tt« 
existence  of  any  rule  having  the  character  of  universal  jurlqpmdence,  and  tta  ae- 
casion  therd)y  oflered  to  compare  the  riglits  and  obligations  incidnt  l»  daMiy 
with  the  reqiurements  of  Christian  ethics.  Those  iriio  insist  that  tlie  bw  of  aaM 
particular  Stateor  Statea  for  peraonal  condition  should,  in  tlie  Territories ba  le- 
ceived  as  mdveraal  jurisprudiaioe,  are  constanllv  found  to  derive  tiiat  lawfttat  As 
''  law  of  nature,"  or  from  revelation.  This  is  illustrated  by  tliose  iriw  i^M  Ait 
persons  held  as  slaves  in  one  of  the  Statesare  to  be  rj^garded  e i eiy  liegli  lii  jrtp- 
erty,  or,  at  leasts  as  persons  of  a  race  condemned  by  nature  and  revelatkn  tofw> 
petoal  servitude,  and,  equally  so,  by  those  who  claim  that  slavery  or  ahnre^wiM 
18  a  crime  by  natural  law  and  Christian  doctrine;  each  thereby  aaeribliig  telnt 
of  heresy  to  the  other. 

'Actof  Congress  1850,  Sept  9.  Ah  act  to  ed<Mi8k  a  terriionai  aommmmf'f^ 
UtaK  IX.  Stat.  458.  Sec.  1.  Describing  boundaries,  "  and,  when  admilM  is  a 
State,  the  said  Territory  or  any  portion  of  the  same  shall  be  recdved  into  thelUan 
with  or  withoot  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  tlma  tf  IMr 


admission,"  snd  declaring  power  of  Congress  to  divide  the  Tsullwi  at  anv  ttMMi 
2-16.  Declaring  how  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  shdube  vested,  i. 
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1855.  Art.  V.  sec.  10,  limits  suffrage  to  whites.  VI.  sec.  1. 
HSitia  service  so  limited.  Vlil.  A  declaration  of  rights.  Sec. 
1.  ^^In  republican  govemn^ents  all  men  should  he  bom  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  possess  certain  natural,"  &c.  3. 
Declares  freedom  of  worship  and  forbids  any  State  ecclesiasti' 
cal  establishment.'  There  is  no  reference  to  slavery  or  to 
blacks. 

186SL — An  act  in  rdaMon  to  service.  Laws  of  1855,  ch.  17. 
Sec.  1.  "  That  any  persons  coming  into  this  Territory,  and 

Liaito  the  electiye  firanchise  to  whites.  6. "  That  the  legiBlative  power  of  said  Ter- 
ritwy  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Con- 
itttuBOii  of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act ;''  contains  restrictions 
as  to  its  affecting  the  landed  property  of  the  United  States ;  and  proiddes  that 
**  an  the  laws  passed  b  j  the  L^islatlYe  Assembly  and  goTemor  shall  be  sabmitted 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  ^tes,  and,  if  disapproved,  shall  be  null  and  of  no 
efled"  9.  Allowing  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
fides  Hat  ceses  of  tiSe  to  slaves  and  of  possession  of  p^vonal  freedom.  17.  Ez- 
teods  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  united  States  over  the  Territory  so  far  as 
^ifAeable. 

By  Territorial  Laws  of  1855,  ch.  22,  S  17, "  All  criminal  prosecutions  shall  be 
oommeikoed  and  carried  on  in  the  name  of '  the  people  of  the  united  States  in  the 
^renitoryofUtah.?" 

'  The  territorial  Le^lature,  Oct.  4,  1851,  passed  a  resolution  legalizing  the 
or^Unaaees  of  tiie  provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  pasMd  between 
Jan.  15, 1850,  and  Feb.  12, 1851.  These  relate  principally  to  the  organization  of 
oonnties  and  corporations.  Among  them  is  An  ordinance  incorpcraiing  the  Church 
€f  j€9U9  CkriH  of  Latter-Day  Saintt  (Rev.  L.  of  1855,  p.  108).  Sec.  1.  Incorpo- 
n^  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  who  are  known  as  the  church  of 
the  above  name,  into  one  body,  with  unlimited  power  of  holding  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  to  "  establish  order  and  regulate  worship."  2.  Provides  for  the  elec- 
tioa  of  one  trustee  and  twelve  assistant  trustees,  with  power  to  hold  all  the  prop- 
erty and  manage  all  a£fairs  of  this  church.  Sec.  8  is  as  follows : — "  And  be  it  fur- 
tiier  ordained,  that,  as  said  church  holds  the  constitutional  and  original  right,  in 
conmioii  with  all  civil  and  religious  communities,  *  to  worship  Gkxi  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  ;*  to  reverence  communion  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
troth,  and  to  solemnize  marriage  compatible  with  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
lor  the  security  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  blessings  and  privileges  embodied  in  the 
reiigion  of  Jesus  Christ  free  to  all ; — it  is  also  declared,  that  said  church  does  and 
shiS  possess  and  enjoy  continually  the  power  and  authority,  in  and  of  itself,  to 
originate,  make,  pass,  and  establish  rules,  regulations,  ordinances,  laws,  customs, 
andcriteriGns  for  the  good  order,  safety,  government,  conveniences,  comfort,  and 
eontrol  of  said  church,  and  for  the  punishment  or  forgiveness  of  all  ofiences,  rela- 
tire  to  fellowship,  according  to  church  covenants ;  that  the  pursuit  of  bliss,  and 
the  eiyoyment  of  life,  in  every  capacity  of  public  association  and  domestic  happi- 
ness^ temporal  ezpansion,  or  spiritual  increase  upon  the  earth,  may  not  legally  be 
questioned :  provided,  however,  that  each  and  every  act  or  practice  so  established, 
er  adopted  for  law,  or  custom,  shall  relate  to  solemnities,  sacraments,  ceremonies, 
consecrations,  endowments,  tithings,  marriages,  fellowship,  or  the  religious  duties 
of  man  to  his  Maker;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines,  principles,  practices,  or  perform- 
anoes  support  virtue,  and  increase  morality,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  or 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  and  are  founded 
in  the  revelations  of  the  Lord." 
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bringing  with  them  servants  justly  bound  to  them,  aruuDg 
from  special  contract  or  otherwise,  said  person  or  persons  eli^ 
be  entitled  to  such  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  this  Terri- 
tory :  Provided,  that  he  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  probate 
court  written  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  (ff 
labor  is  due.''    2.  "  That  the  probate  court  shall  receive  as  evi- 
dence any  contract  properly  attested  in  writing,  or  any  w€D- 
proved  agreement,  wherein  the  party  or  parties  serving  have 
received  or  are  to  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his, 
her,  or  their  services :  Provided,  that  no  contract  shall  bind  the 
heirs  of  the  servant  or  servants  for  a  longer  period  than  will  sat- 
isfy the  debt  due  his,  her,  or  their  master  or  masters.'*  S.  "  That 
any  person  conveying  a  servant  or  servants,  and  his,  her,  or  their 
children,  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  other  countiy, 
and  shall  place  in  the  office  of  the  probate  court  the  certificate 
of  any  court  of  record,  under  seal,  properly  attested,  that  he, 
she,  or  they  are  entitled  lawfully  to  the  service  of  such  aervaat 
or  servants,  and  his,  her,  or  their  children,  the  probate  justice 
shall  record  the  same,  and  the  master  or  mistress,  his,  her,  or 
their  heirs,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  said  servant  or 
servants,  unless  forfeited  as  hereinafter  provided,  if  it  shall  i^ 
pear  that  such  servant  or  servants  came  into  the  Territory  of 
their  own  free  will  and  choice."    4.  That  if  any  master  or  mis- 
tress have  sexual  intercourse  with  their  servants  "  of  the  Afiri- 
can  race,"  their  claim  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth ; 
also  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.    5.  Duties  towards 
servants  ;  of  servants  towards  masters.     6.  Master  may  punish 
servants ;  shall  forfeit  them  when  guilty  of  cruelty  or  abuse. 
7,  8.  Transfer  of  servants  to  be  made  only  before  probate  court. 
9.  Servants  to  be  sent  to  school. 

.  A  preamble  and  an  axitfor  the  further  relief  of  Indian 

slaves  and  prisoners.  Laws  of  1855,  c.  24.  Kecites  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  territorial  government  in  LadianTerritory  ;.that 
"  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  intercourse  with 
Indians  are  designed  for  and  only  applicable  to  Territories  and 
countries  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  rule  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States ;"  that  "  from  time  immemorial  the  practice 
of  purchasing  Indian  women  and  children,  of  the  Utah  tribe  of 
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Indians,  bj  Meziean  traders,  has  been  indulged  in  and  carried  on 
by  those  nespective  people,  nntil  the  Indians  consider  it  an  al- 
lowable traffic,  and  frequently  offer  their  prisoners  or  children 
for  sale ;"  that  ^^  it  is  a  common  practice  among  these  Indians  to 
gamble  away  their  own  children  and  women ;"  and  that  ^^  one 
family  frequently  steals  the  children  and  women  of  another  fam- 
ily;" rodtes  the  sufferings  which  these  endure;  that  they 
are  sometimes  wantonly  killed  when  they  cannot  be  sold ;  that 
^'  wh^i  the  inhabitants  do  not  purchase  or  trade  for  those  so 
offered  lor  sale,  they  are  generally  doomed  to  the  moi^  miser- 
able existence ;"  that,  in  view  of  this,  it  is  '^  the  duty  of  all 
humane  and  CShristian  people  to  extend  to  this  degraded  and 
down-trodden  race  such  relief  as  can  be  accorded,"  &c.,  A;c. ; 
that,  for  a  remedy  '^  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  preserve  their 
liTes,  and  redeem  them  from  a  worse  than  African  bondage," 
CSoagress  should  be  memorialized  to  provide,  and  further  should 
concur  in  tiiis  act,  which  requires  whites  having  Indian  prison- 
erg  to  go  before  the  probate  court,  or  the  selectmen,  and  have 
Bueh  Indian  bound  to  them  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty 
years;  authorizes  the  selectmen  to  obtain  such  prisoners  and 
bind  them.  out.  The  masters  are  required  to  instruct  and  be- 
comingly clothe  such  apprentices.* 

§  579.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  territory  included  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Wash- 
ington Territory  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  portion  either  of  Spanish  America  or  of  that  Louisiana 
which  was  acquired  from  France.'  It  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  without  any  local  law  when  first  settled  by  American 
citizens. 

The  earliest  act  of  local  legislation  appears  in  three  "Arti- 
cles of  Compact  among  the  free  citizens  of  this  Territory,"  dated 
July  5,  1845.     In  the  first  article  the  ci\^l  and  social  rights  of 


In  ch.  64  of  the  same  collection,  sec.  I,  what  questions  of  law  are  to  be  decided 
hj  the  court,  **  and  no  report,  decision,  or  doings  of  any  court  shall  be  read,  argued, 
cited,  or  adopted  as  precedent  in  any  other  trial." 

'  Ante,  p.  166,  note  1.    The  boundary  of  the  country  on  the  north  was  settled 
by  treaty  with  Great  Britoin,  June  16,  1846.     IX.  St.  U.  S.  869. 
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the  xohabkants  are  deeUred.  See.  S.  SeenraB  luibeis  corpu 
and  judieial  proceedingSy  aoooirdmg  to  the  ooune  of  the  eon- 
mon  Uw,"  &C.  It  is  alao  dedsred  that  the  Indiaiui  ahiU  not 
be  disturbed  ^in  their  properly,  rights,  or  Ubert^,  »  •  « 
unless  in  just  wan  authorized  by  the  representatiTei  of  Ae 
people."  4.  ^^There  shall  be  neither  slaTery  nor  inyolvBtary 
servitade  in  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  for  the  puushmenl 
of  crimes  whereof  the  parly  shall  have  been  duly  conYioted." 
Statutes  of  Oregon,  89. 

1848. — ^By  sec.  14  of  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the 
territorial  government  of  Oregon,'  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  as- 
tended  over  the  Territory,  and  ^^die  existing  laws  now  Jaioiee 
in  the  Territory  of  Orqpon,  under  the  authori^  of  the  prori* 
sional  government  established  by  the  people  thereof''  are  leeog* 
nized  ^^  so  fSBtr  as  not  incompatiUie  with  the  Oonstitution  td  die 
United  States  and  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  aol» 
subject  nevertheless  to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by  die 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said  Territory."  By  see.  fi,  llii 
suffirage  is  limited  to  white  persons.  In  providing  for  appesb 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  no  mention  is  made 
of  cases  involving  a  title  to  slaves  or  the  possession  of  persoiul 
liberty,  as  in  the  acts  establishing  the  governments  of  Nebrasks, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 

1849,  Sept  26.  ^^  An  act  to  prevent  negroes  and  mviaUoei 
from  coming  to  or  residing  in  OregonP  Preamble :  "  Wheresfi, 
situated  as  the  people  of  Oregon  are,  in  the  midst  of  an  Indisn 
population,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  allow  free  negroei 
and  mulattoes  to  reside  in  the  Territory,  or  to  intermix  widi 
the  Indians,  instilling  into  their  minds  feelings  of  hostility  to 
the  white  race."  Sec.  1.  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
negro  or  mulatto  to  come  into  or  reside  within  the  limits  of  this 
Territory  " — ^not  to  apply  to  resident  negroes  &c.,  or  their  off- 
spring. 2.  Begulations  respecting  negroes,  &c.,  arriving  in 
vessels.    6.  Powers  of  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace. 


'  IX.  St  IT.  S.  823.  By  sec.  6  the  legislative  power  is  declared  to  extend  to 
"  all  riffhtfol  subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitntion  and  laws 
of  the  Umted  States,**  and  that  the  acts,  if  disapproved  of  by  Ck>ngre88,  shall  be 
null  and  void. 
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lt64|  ^931.  80.  The  above  repealed.  See  Stats,  of  Or. 
{W6f^p.6Bl.  Ib.p.l30.  KegioeB,miil«ttee%aaadIndiailfl,or 
jKnonaiOf  cote  half  or  more  of  Indian  blcvHl,  in  an  action  or 
proceeding  to  which  a  vhite  person  is  a  party,  shall  not  be 
Mn^pBtent  to  tertify.' 

185ftr— Oonstitation  of  Oregon.  In  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Oregon.*  Art.  L  sec.  1.  Declares  '^  that  all 
2WB,  nhen  thqr  form  a  social  compaet»  are  eqnal  in  ri^^ts." 
Ibero  is  no  attribution  to  all  m&OL  of  any  natural,  inherent,  or 
inalienable  rights.  82.  ^^  White  foreignersi  who  are  or  who 
may  hereafter  beeome  residents  of  this  State,  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rights  in  respect  to  the  possession,  enjoyment,  and  descant 
<tf  property  as  native-bom  citizens,  and  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly shaU  have  power  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  immigration 
to  ihia  State  of  persons  not  qualified  to  become  eitazens  of  the 
jDTjlited  States."  85.  <<  There  shall  be  neithe^slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  as  a  punishment 
for  orime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convieted.^ 
36.  ^"No  free  negro  or  mulatto  not  residing  in  1hisSta$e  at  the 
tkna  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  ever  come, 
wide,  or  be  within  this  State,  or  hold  any  real  estate,  or  make 
sny  contract,  or  maintain  any  suit  therein,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  shall  provide  by  penal  laws  for  the  removal,  by  pub- 
lie  officers,  of  all  such  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  for  their 
effectual  exclusion  from  the  State,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
pelvons  who  shall  bring  them  into  the  State,  or  employ  or  har- 
bor them  therein."^  Art.  U.  (containing  seventeen  sections), 
sec  1.  ^^  All  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal."  2.  Suf&age 
limited  to  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States.  6.  ^^Ko 
negro.  Chinaman,  or  mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffirage," 


*  In  tiie  same  C!od0,  p.  240,  the  goyernor  is  Mithorized  to  surrender  fogitives 
ftiua  jvurtioe  on  denuund,  Ac, 

*  Framed  by  a  convention  called  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  and  adopted 
by  a  Tote  of  the  people,  Nov.  9, 1857 — 7,195  for,  and  8,196  against,  its  adoption. 

'  Adopted  on  separate  yote ;   2,645  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  7,727  against 
slavery. 

*  Adopted  on  separate  vote;  1,081  in  favor  of  permitting  the  residence  of  free 
negroes,  and  8,640  against  the  same. 


218.  IAW8  OF  WASHprOTOS,  TpBOatOVT. 

§  580.    Legislation  of  WAsaaoTOM  Tmanaagf.,     9 
TkM'l^nitNsj mu  oigaiiized in  1858, in liie  nortliailipQi:^ 


Hon  of  tha  then-exuiting  Oregon  Temtoiy,  Ae  Iswi  otmkkk 
are  conl&ved  in  the  new  Territory  by  tbe*  orgaiiie  Iftw/ 

1864.— In  the  Code  enacted  at  the  first  Btrnkm  cf  tibi 
territorial  LegUatoJre,  no  mention  ifi  made  of  n^rMi^  «  of 
Blavea  or  Berrants. 

t966.^-^An  act  amending  the  law  of  marriage  declari^ 
^^  that  all  maniageB  heretofore  solemnised  in  tius  Tenotoiy, 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  such  marriage  shall  be  a  irfaHepa^ 
son  9]id  tiie  other  possessed  of  one  fonrth  or  more  negr9  bleed, 
or  moreiiiaik  one  hi^  Indian  blood,  are  hereby  declared  yoUL^ 
Ann.  Lawv,  p.  88.' 


>Aet  ofODigfMB,lf»b8,1859.    At^  ad  to  ^ttabUtk  1h$  tmimMmtmx 

wbifeMiL  6.  DeoHm  w»  legidatire  power,  ae  in  sec  6  of  the  orgmehii  inf  €i» 
ffon  Tinifeocy.  fr  pvoridiof  for  med^  to  <lie  Bvprene  Ooeti  <tf  ^l^flM 
Stete^io  manlioa  is  nuide  of  cases  lekting  to  slsYery  or  freedopa. 

*A^Ub  of  i6S4,r^ik^  toprsetieefacriiiil9Jpi'oseeiitioii0,Mae,MdMik 
isesthemiHWirtoidmMtorfii^tWesfromja^^    Code  of  UBi^  Wt 

The  qbeetkajiMiy  oocnr  to  the  reader,  whether  the  sfgoment  0foiiilii|ywsil<Mii 
prindples,  alna^  staM,  wodd  not  siq^pori  shnrerj  in  the  BHUiib  posHfliiii 
north  of  the  tenttoiy  of  Uie  United  Stales.  It  woDld8eem1iM|llatadd,liF^ 
absent  of  ppeitiTe  prc^bition,  nnless  the  operation  of  those  pindmei  h^  ik 
straimdinthiainBtaaoebythe  fMt  that  those  who  first  odonbad  tte  oiartqr 
were  afaready,  in  another  place,  under  the  soyereign  ^from  whose  iHU  i|^  Mr 
preyaifine  in  the  Territory  colonised  mnst  deriye  its  aothority,  and  wffl  tiberaie 
cany  wiQi  tlmn  as  a  personaljaw  the  law  of  their  former  dmnidl^jo  inf/^mA 


cable  to  their  new  aitoation.    This  law  will  be  the  common  law  of  1    ^^ ,    ^. 

may  thereby  aeqoire  a  territorial  extent  in  these  i^sces,  as  it  fornisri^  asfriM 
tenftorial  eztenl  in  the  ooloniea  on  the  Atlaatio  coast  at  their  first  nmmiMiitt 
(AnU,  Vol  L  pp.  118, 197.)  ThU  law|  as  now  containing  a  nniyersal  attHMfcn 
of  peMoaal  Uberly,  would  probably  be  held  to  prevent  the  reoognitioa  of  twroha 
tarysanttade.    (^ni^  Vol  L  p.  sn.) 

At  the  -time  of  printing  tiiese  pages,  bills  for  the  oreanisation  of  Odorado  T«r> 
ritory,  west  of  Kansas;  Daootah  Temtory,  in  the  district  hfiof  north  ami  liiakif 
Minnesota;  and  Nerada Territory,  in  the  western  part  of  VuS.  Terriftocy,  iniM- 
ing  the  Washoe  Riy^r  mining  r^on, — are  reported  to  haye  been  rigiied  IjHiib 
President,  March  2, 1861.  It  is  said  that  nothing  in  relation  to  slayery  Is  eOBr 
tained  in  any  of  these  bills. 

Inoonneotlon  with  the  legisLation  of  Texas  giyen  in  preceding  pages^  Uis  to  be 
noted  that  a  "  Secession  Ormnance"  is  reported  to  haye  been  raofied  on  a  pofw* 
laryote. 


CHAPTEBXX. 


OF  THE  GONDmONS  IJITDER  WHICH  PKIYATE    INTEKNATIONAL  LAW 
MAT  EXIST  IS  THE  TTNTTED  STATES. 

§  581.  It  was  before  shown  that  private  international  law 
is^otmded  npon  the  doctrine,  that  while  every  person  resident 
or  present  within  the  territorial  limits  of  any  political  State  is 
necesBarilj  subject  to  its  municipal  (national)  law,  jet  the 
reiUtioDfi  of  persons  antecedently  subject  to  some  otiber  juris- 
diction, either  as  native,  domiciled,  or  temporary  8ubj[ect8,  will, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  State,  be  regiu-dfid  by  its 
judicial  tribunals  as  being,  in  some  degree,  exempt  from  the 
control  of  its  own  mimicipal  (internal)  law.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  extent  of  this  exemption,  and  of  a  corresponding  allow- 
ance of  some  rule  of  foreign  origin  to  determine  the  rights  and 
duties  in  which  those  relations  may  consist,  is  judicially  ascer- 
tained by  maxims  which  the  State  itself  may  have  sanctioned 
from  its  own  views  of  international  obligation  and  a  sense  of 
the  duties  of  independent  Stifttes  towards  each  other  and  towards 
private  persons ;  and  the  judicial  application  of  these  maxims 
may  accord  with  the  juridical  practice  of  all  civilized  nations. 
But  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  these  maxims  have,  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  juridical  authority  and  judi- 
cial recognition  solely  because  they  are  there  made  imperative 
by  the  same  sovereign  power  which  is  the  source  of  that  mu- 
nicipal (internal)  law  whose  extent  they  are  said  to  modify. 
These  maxims  or  principles  may  properly  be  distinguished 
from  the  municipal  (uitemal)  law,  and  be  called  international 
law,  because  they  determine,  in  a  sense,  the  relative  operation 
of  the  municipal  laws  of  different  nations.    But  they  are  not 
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lawj  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  applied.  They  could  not  be  judicially  used  to  detest- 
mine  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  irrespectivdy  of  the 
will  of  that  political  }>ower  which  the  tribunal  recognises  as 
the  source  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.  This  is  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  authority  of  each  politi- 
cal State  or  nation  is  independent  of  any  exterior  rule.' 

§  582.  Since  the  relation  of  persons  to  things,  and  of  persons 
to  other  persons  in  respect  to  things,  is  necessarily  contem- 
plated in  every  department  of  positive  law,  the  distinction 
between  persons  and  things  necessarily  enters  into  interna- 
tional law.  But,  since  personal  freedom  and  the  posaeedon  d 
individual  rights  are  here  principally  considered,  the  distihc- 
tion  will  be  noticed  as  a  topic  of  this  division  of  the  law  only 
in  determining  the  international  extent  of  a  discrimination 
of  natural  persons,  as  being  either  legal  persons  or  objects  of 
property. 

§  583.  The  territorial  and  personal  extent  of  all  private  law, 
or  all  law  which  may  affect  the  condition  or  rights  of  any 
natural  person,  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United 
States,  depends  upon  the  public  and  political  law  of  l^eir  ex- 
istence; that  is,  upon  the  actual  distribution  of  sovereign 
power  between  the  several  States  and  the  national  government. 
As  a  consequence  of  such  distribution,  there  is  in  each  of  the 
States  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  municipal  law  rest- 
ing on  the  share  of  sovereign  power  separately  and  locallj 
held  by  the  people  of  that  State,  and  a  co-existent  part  resting 
on  the  authority  of  the  United  States  held  by  the  national 
government,  and  having  national  extent.'    Therefore,  while 

'  See  the  second  chapter  of  this  work. 

•  According  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory,  both  laws,  in  any  one  State,  rest  uHi- 
mately  upon  one  and  the  same  political  authority,  t.  e.,  the  people  of  the  Stste; 
they  are  severally  administered  by  different  goyernments,  each  equally  the  agent 
of  that  peoi^e.  1  Calhoun's  Works,  167,  168.  Incidental  to  this  theory  is  the 
doctrine  that  the  State  may,  at  its  discretion,  revoke  the  powers  CTanted  to  the 
national  government  as  its  agent  or  attorney,  thereby  absolving  idl  private  per- 
sons witmn  its  limits  from  any  allegiance  which  they  could  before  have  been  said 
to  awe  to  that  government,  and,  of  consequence,  making  treason  against  it  impossible 
within  such  State ;  while  any  who  may  therein  assume  to  act  under  the  authority 
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each  person  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  remains 
everywhere  nnder  the  same  national  law,  he  ia  always  also 
under  some  particular  or  local  subjection  to  a  law  proceeding 
from  a  State  or  a  local  anthoaty«  And  this  may  be  said  of 
persons  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  since  the  laws 
having  a  particular  or  local  extent  therein  are,  in  this  rela- 
tion, of  the  same  nature  and  extent  as  State  laws,  whether 
they  proceed  from  the  powers  held  by  Congress,  or  by  the  na- 
tional government,  in  respect  to  the  TenitOTieSi  or  from  some 
other  possessors  of  legislative  power. 

§  584.  The  distinctions  of  domicil  and  alienage  arise  from  the 
division  of  organized  civil  society  into  separate  political  com- 
munities, and  from  the  possibility  of  a  relation  between  those 
communities,  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  proceeding 
from  the  political  and  civil  power  which  they  severally  possess 
over  private  persons  recognized  as  their  subjects,  under  that 
condition  of  things  herein  called  the  natural  or  necessary 
law  of  nations.' 

The  recognition  of  these  distinctions,  and  of  persons  whose 
legal  rdations  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of 
the  laws  of  their  respective  domicils  and  thosQ,of  other  juris- 
dictions to  which  they  are  or  may  have  been  actually  subject, 
is  that  wherein  private  international  law  consists.'  Kow, 
since  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  severally,  as  well  as 
those  delegated  to  the  national  government,  are  sovereign  in 
their  nature  and  mode  of  action,  though  neither  of  the  two 
depositaries  of  power  possesses  separajtely  the  whole  sum  of 
the  sovereign  power  incident  to  a  national  existence,'  there  may 
be  a  discrimination  of  persons  with  reference  to  the  personal 
extent  of  the  laws  proceeding  from  these  several  sources. 
Persons  subject  to  both  or  to  either  of  these  depositaries  of 
power  may  be  recognized  as  differently  affected  by  the 
law  proceeding  from  either,  accordingly  as  they  may  or  may 

of  Uii^  goyemment,  as  declared  by  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  beoome 
either  irait&rt  to  the  State,  or  its  pMie  enemies,  accor^Unff  «■  tihey  may  be  dond- 
died  inhabitants  of  the  State  or  of  some  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
"  secessions"  of  the  present  winter  of  1860-61  are  only  the  practical  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  and  its  conseqaences. 

»  Ante,  §§  49,  54.  «  AnU,  %  66.  "  Ante,  %  846. 
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lawj  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  mnnicipal  (national)  law  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  applied.  They  could  not  be  judicially  used  to  deter 
mine  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  irrespectivdy  of  the 
will  of  that  political  }>ower  which  the  tribunal  recognises  as 
the  source  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.  This  is  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  authority  of  each  politi- 
cal State  or  nation  is  independent  of  any  exterior  rule.* 

§  582.  Since  the  relation  of  persons  to  things,  and  of  persons 
to  other  persons  in  respect  to  things,  is  necessarily  contem- 
plated in  every  department  of  positive  law,  the  distinction 
between  persons  and  things  necessarily  enters  into  interna- 
tional law.  But,  since  personal  freedom  and  the  posaeseion  of 
individual  rights  are  here  principally  considered,  the  distihc- 
tion  will  be  noticed  as  a  topic  of  this  division  of  the  law  only 
in  determining  the  international  extent  of  a  discrimination 
of  natural  persons,  as  being  either  legal  persons  or  objects  of 
property. 

§  583.  The  territorial  and  personal  extent  of  all  private  law, 
or  all  law  which  may  affect  the  condition  or  rights  of  any 
natural  person,  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United 
States,  depends  upon  the  public  and  political  law  of  their  ex- 
istence; that  is,  upon  the  actual  distribution  of  sovereign 
power  between  the  several  States  and  the  national  govenmient. 
As  a  consequence  of  such  distribution,  there  is  in  each  of  the 
States  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  municipal  law  rest- 
ing on  the  share  of  sovereign  power  separately  and  locallj 
held  by  the  people  of  that  State,  and  a  co-existent  part  resting 
on  the  authority  of  the  United  States  held  by  the  national 
government,  and  having  national  extent.*    Therefore,  while 

'  See  the  second  chapter  of  this  work. 

'  According  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory,  both  laws,  in  any  one  State,  rest  ulU- 
xnately  upon  one  and  the  same  politiad  authority,  t.  e.,  the  people  of  the  SUitle; 
they  are  severally  administered  by  different  governments,  each  equally  the  agent 
of  that  people.  1  Calhoun's  Works,  167,  168.  Incidental  to  this  theory  la  the 
doctrine  that  the  State  may,  at  its  discretion,  revoke  the  powers  mnted  to  the 
national  government  as  its  agent  or  attorney,  thereby  absolving  all  private  per- 
sons within  its  limits  from  any  allegiance  which  they  could  before  have  been  said 
to  owe  to  that  government,  and,  of  consequence,  making  treason  against  it  impossible 
within  such  State ;  while  any  who  may  therein  assume  to  act  under  the  authority 
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each  person  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  remains 
syeiTwhere  nnder  the  same  national  law,  he  ia  always  also 
under  some  particnlar  or  local  subjection  to  a  law  proceeding 
from  a  State  or  a  local  authority.  And  this  may  be  said  of 
persons  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  since  the  laws 
having  a  particular  or  local  extent  therein  are,  in  this  rela- 
tion, of  the  same  nature  and  extent  as  State  laws,  whether 
they  proceed  from  the  powers  held  by  Congress,  or  by  the  na- 
tional government,  in  respect  to  the  Territories^  or  from  some 
other  possessors  of  legislative  power. 

§  584.  The  distinctions  of  domicil  and  alienage  arise  from  the 
division  of  organized  civil  society  into  separate  political  com- 
munities, and  from  the  possibility  of  a  relation  between  those 
communities,  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  proceeding 
from  the  political  and  civil  power  which  they  severally  possess 
over  private  persons  recognized  as  their  subjects,  under  that 
condition  of  things  herein  called  the  natural  or  necessary 
law  of  nations.* 

The  recognition  of  these  distinctions,  and  of  persons  whose 
legal  rdations  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of 
the  laws  of  their  respective  donucils  and  thosQ,  of  other  juris- 
dictions to  which  they  are  or  may  have  been  actually  subject, 
is  that  wherein  private  international  law  consists.'  Kow, 
since  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  severally,  as  well  as 
those  delegated  to  the  national  government,  are  sovereign  in 
their  nature  and  mode  of  action,  though  neither  of  the  two 
depositaries  of  power  possesses  separajtely  the  whole  sum  of 
the  sovereign  power  incident  to  a  national  existence,'  there  may 
be  a  discrimination  of  persons  with  reference  to  the  personal 
extent  of  the  laws  proceeding  from  these  several  sources. 
Persons  subject  to  both  or  to  either  of  these  depositaries  of 
power  may  be  recognized  as  diflferently  affected  by  the 
law  proceeding  from  either,  accordingly  as  they  may  or  may 

of  that  govenunent,  as  declared  by  the  Constatntion  of  the  United  States,  become 
either  traitort  to  the  State,  or  its  pMie  enemies,  according  as  they  may  be  domi- 
died  inhabxtantB  of  the  State  or  of  some  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
"  secessions"  of  the  present  winter  of  1860-61  are  only  the  practical  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  and  its  consequences. 

»  Ante,  §§  49,  54.  «  Ante,  %  66.  *  Ante,  %  846. 
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not  liaVe  beife  before  subject  to  the  law  of  eotbib  offica-  jUAt- 
dicti<m.  Bjr  fbUi  recognitioxi  {here  will  arise,  xakitot'l£b»^jMp 
diction  of  eniA  of  these  sources  of  munkSpal  ^lerluli]F)tfiP^ 
a  co^eodstent  prirate  intematkbal  law,  and  ^  ^firtineltMi 
of  dontfcil  flolid  di^tt^e  will  exuft  in  4!0fafedM  ^f^bUt  fo  ttfs 
national  law  6t  the  FMted  States,  or  to  the  laws  df  sdiWdift 
Staite,  ot  to  bolii  «t  the  same  time.  '• 

llius,  in  ereiy  portion  of  the  dotninioiL  of  Oie  D^blM 
States  there-  teay  be  aliens  who  aire  such  in  yeforonei  tl>  A^' 
laws  of  every  State  and  to  the  national  law.  Theen,  aedeill*' 
ing  to  preffiota  definition,  adopted  for  the  sadce  ^  bitirfl|^  «f 
expreslnoii  in  <&tingaiahing  'alien  persons,  wehel'dhttiBFiMl 
foreigh  aBetas.  80  ftere  may  be  those  Who  are  ali6ifesl&  IMkf 
ence  dfly  to  some  State  or  local' jurisdiction  aiid  ils  toltf ' 
laws,  being  natiye-bom  or  naturalized  infaabitMtts  dt  'tfK 
United  States  havi^  a  domicil,  in  some  otiMr  State  cnr  iMitf 
jurisAietion,  with  reference  not  only  to  the  dominion  <!t^  4V 
State,  but  also  to  that  of  the  United  States,  i¥ho  AertfbM 
are  not  aHens  in  respect  to  thel  national  law  "mhen  fbtand 
in  oliher  parts  of  the  United  States.  Such  persons  90^  'hettSM 
designated  domettic  aliens/  This  domestic  alienage,  ot  aKtth 
age  existing  only  in  respect  to  the  local  law  of  a  SMite,  Is 
similar  to  that  wliich  existed  during  the  colonial  period  M  &if 
case  of  British  subjects  towards  the  sereral  jurisdictions  it 
the  British  empire  other  than  that  of  their  particular  d<mfkaL 
Though  now,  or  as  it  exists  under  the  present  political  GomHt- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  even  more  distinct  aaid  defth 
ite  thaxi  before;  since  the  powers  now  held  by  the  Slatei 
separately  are,  by  the  public  law  of 'the  United  States,  inde* 
pendent  of  any  control  or  overruling  authority  similar  to  HbA 
claimed  by  the  imperial  government  during  the  coloi^ 
period/ 

§  585.  According  to  previous  definition,  the  personal  extent 
of  tiie  national  and  local  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  distinctions  of  domicil  and  aBen- 
age  in  reference  to  the  several  jurisdictions  existii%  in  tite 

» Ante,  §§  888-888.  «  Ante,  %  486. 
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United  States.  Yet,  since  even  the  domiciled  inhabitante  of 
any  State  or  conntry  may  sometimes  be  regarded  therein  as 
snataining  obligations  or  having  rights  which  arise  ont  of  a 
previous  temporary  snbjection  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, the  private  international  law  may  to  a  certain  degree  be 
regarded  as  affecting  the  relations  of  such  persons,  even  when 
they  have  returned  to  their  forum,  domdcUii,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  hereinafter  to  consider  such  a  possible  appUeation 
of  private  international  law  to  the  condition  or  status  of  pri- 
vate persons  within  the  United  States.  But,  though  it  is  a 
mere  subjection  of  private  persons  to  different  jurisdictions  at 
different  times  which  gives  rise  to  the  widest  application  of 
private  international  law  (conflict  of  laws),  yet  it  is  the  dis- 
tinetioii  of  persons  as  having  or  not  having  a  domicil  in  re- 
spect to  various  laws  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  palpable  and 
striking  manifestations  of  a  private  international  law  as  con- 
trasted with  the  municipal  (internal)  law.'  It  is  this  distinc- 
tion which,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  will  be  mainly 
noticed,  in  reference  to  the  several  jurisdictions  existing  in 
the  United  States  and  the  international  or  grt^^m-lntemational 
law  applying  to  the  two  classes  of  aliens  above  distinguished. 

§  586.  The  private  international  law  is  herein  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  each  of  the  depositaries  of  sovereign 
power  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  according  to  the  authority 
which  each  may  have,  under  it,  to  limit,  or  to  refuse  to  limit, 
the  municipal  (internal)  law  proceeding  from  itself,  by  the 
admission  of  the  effect  of  laws  of  other  jurisdictions,  and,  in 
so  doing,  to  allow  or  disallow  the  existence  and  obligation  of 
international  private  law.'  Therefore,  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ing private  international  law  affecting  the  condition  or  status 
of  aliens  of  either  class,  it  is  necessary  to  consider — 

1.  The  distribution  or  location  of  power  to  affect  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons  by  the  creation  of  muni- 
cipal (internal)  law ;  which  power  is  either  in  the  United  States 
and  the  national  government  as  their  representative,  or  in  the 
States  severally. 


Ante,  §  54. 
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3.  The  aetaal  modification  of  the  mimicipal  (internal)  k^t 
proceeding  froip  those  several  sources  of  law,  by  the  intemir 
tional  law,  as  it  has  been  received  or  allowed  hj  each  of  ttidia. 
sources.  ,    _ 

But  since  the  Constitutioft  of  the  United  States  is  bc^"^ 
public  and  private  law,  and,  by  the  same  words,  evidenoes  tkjl 
distribution  or  investiture  of  political  power  and  pronmjgafais 
rules  of  action  creating  various  rights  and  duties  for  pxin^ 
persons,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  place,'  it  will  be  impoip 
Bible  to  consider  either  of  the  two  heads  above  designated 
-  without  a  partial  examination  of  the  other.  This  neces^ 
will  be  more  definitely  explained  in  the  following  se^tiona. 

§  587.  In  the  statement  of  the  distribution  of  sovereign  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  nationit 
municipal  law  in  reference  to  freedom  and  itscontrariea,  it  wais 
shown  that  the  power  over  absolute  or  individual  ri^ts  ana 
over  those  relative  rights  which  are  most  essential  in  detonKvq|lr 
ing  personal  condition  or  status  is  found  in  the  several  Stataii 
existing  as  separate  political  organizations.*  13ierefoi%  die 
status  or  condition  of  all  private  persons,  both  of  nativo^boni 
or  domiciled  perscms  and  of  those  who  are  alien  by  \ArQi  or 
domidl,  would,  within  each  State,  be  determined  by  theBtate 
powers  and  the  coercive  rule  proceeding  from  them ;  and  the 
law  of  each  State,  thus  form^,  will  be  either  municipal  (m- 
temal)  or  international  law,  according  to  its  personal  appliear 
tion  to  one  or  the  other  of  diese  two  classes  of  persons*  The 
municipal  (internal)  law  will  be  that  which  applies  to  persons 
as  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  State,  with  no  reference  to 
any  anterior  subjection  to  the  law  of  other  jurisdictions.  The 
international  law  will  be  that  which  applies  to  parsons  in  ref- 
erence to  a  former  subjection  to  some  other  dominion ;  wheflier 
those  persons  have  a  domicil  in  the  State  (the  forum  of  jurisdic- 
tion) or  a  domicil  elsewhere,  either  in  a  foreign  country  (foreign 
aliens)  or' in  another  State  or  several  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  (domestic  aliens). 

§  588.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  rule  determining 

'  Ante,  §§  869,  408  >  Ante,  Tol  I.  pp.  48S,  4S4. 
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in  any  state  the  condition  of  persons  formerly  subject  to  other 
jurisdictions  must,  for  the  state  itself  as  a  political  person,  be 
international  law  in  the  imperfect  sense,  only,  of  the  word  la^; 
for  it  can  only  be  that  state's  own  acceptation  of  interna- 
tional obligations  and  rights.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  be 
Imo  in  the  strict  sense  except  as  identified,  in  respect  to  its 
aathority,  with  the  municipal  law  of  the  state. 

This  must  be  the  character  of  whatever  rule  having  an  in- 
ternational effect  or  operation  on  private  persons  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States  may  also  be  properly  denominated  inter- 
national law — ^if  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense. 

§  589.  But  an  exception  may  have  been  made  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  the  exercise  of  the  State  or  local 
power  (reserved  powers)  in  reference  to  persons  anteriorly  sub- 
ject to  other  jurisdictions,  that  is,  persons  who  in  respect  to  the 
State  or  jurisdiction  are  either  aliens,  as  before  described,  or 
persons  who,  while  domiciled  therein,  have  been  temporarily 
subject  to  other  jurisdictions;  and  some  rule,  having  the  effect 
or  operation  of  international  law  by  affecting  such  persons, 
may  have  been  established  by  the  Constitution ;  or  power  may 
have  been  granted  to  Congress  to  establish  such  a  law. 

Such  provisions  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  Congress 
based  upon  such  power  would  be  identified  in  respect  to  their 
source  and  authoi^ty  with  the  national  municipal  law ;  though 
in  reference  to  the  State  or  local  jurisdiction  and  as  modifying 
the  extent  of  the  law  derived  from  the  State  or  local  authority 
they  might  be  properly  considered  an  inteniational  law  for 
those  States  or  jurisdictions. 

§  590.  It  is  here  supposed  that  such  provisions  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  statutes  of  Congress  might  be  so  framed  that  they 
would  apply,  not  only  to  the  organized  States  of  the  Union,  but 
also  to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  as  jurisdic- 
tions having,  like  the  States,  a  local  law.  It  will  herein  for 
the  present  be  assumed  that,  if  in  such  provisions  the  term 
i^te  is  alone  employed,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  construed  to 
include  a  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter,  when  the  term  State  is  used,  it  will 
be  understood  as  having,  possibly,  in  this  connection,  that  ex- 

VOL.  II. — 15 
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tended  meaning,  or  as  being  equivalent  to  the  words — i^aie  «• 
otJier  jurisdiction  which,  like  each  of  the  States,  has  a  senerd 
local  law^ 

§  591.  K  such  constitutional  provisions  and  statutes  of  Con- 
gress should,  like  other  portions  of  the  national  municipal  law, 
be  taken  to  act  imperatively  on  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  irrespectively  of  the  share  of  sover- 
eign powers  belonging  to  each  State  severally  and  without  the 
intervention  or  juridical  action  of  the  States  exercised  by  eacb 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  they  would  have  a  different  charac- 
ter and  authority,  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State, 
from  international  law  as  ordinarily  existing  between  independ- 
ent nationalities,  then  being  la/w  in  an  imperfect  sense  only, 
and  acting  on  private  persons  within  any  state  or  nationtl 
domain  by  its  own  sovereign  allowance  or  acceptation. 

On  the  supposition  above  stated,  those  provisions  and  sta^ 
utes  would  not  depend  for  their  international  effect  upon  the 
will  of  the  local  dominion,  the  extent  of  whose  municipal  law 
they  should  limit  or  control. 

§  592.  According  to  the  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Consdta- 
tion  which  has  herein  been  taken,  every  provision  contained  in 
it  which  declares  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons 
(whether  it  operates  as  internal  or  as  international  law)  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  legal  existence  to 
those  rights  and  obligations  in  the  relation  wliich  they  consti- 
tute. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  is  to  be  considered  the 
formulary  of  a  federal  compact  between  States,  each  originally 
and  severally  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion ;  if  it  now  operates  in  eacli  State  of  the  Union  only  by 
being  identified  with  the  continuing  will  of  that  State  or  of 
the  people  thereof  as  a  several  independent  sovereignty;  if  it 
is  always  subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  that  will  for  its  co- 
ercive effect  on  private  persons, — then  it  would  seem  that  all 
its  provisions  have  the  character  of  public  international  law 
only,  and  that  the  relations  of  private  persons  are  not  affected 

'  AnU,  Vol.  I.  pp.  488,  484. 
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by  any  of  its  clanses,  otherwise  than  as  they  might  be  by  or- 
dinary international  treaties  or  compacts/ 

§  593.  K,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  States  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  with 
reference  to  their  previous  subjection  to  the  laws  of  other  ju- 
risdictions, were  intended  to  act  on  the  States  themselves  as 
political  persons  and  to  create  a  relation  in  which  they,  as  such 
persons,  should  be  the  subjects  of  a  right  or  of  a  duty,  these 
provisions  would  have  the  force  of  public  international  law 
only,  even  though  the  legal  relations  of  private  persons  may 
be  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  such  right  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  duty.  Or,  whether  such  provisions  would  of 
themselves  act  on  private  persons  and  be  classed  as  private  in- 
ternational law — would  depend  on  the  question,  whether,  while 
acting  on  the  States  as  their  subjects,  the  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided means  for  making  them  coercive  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  several  States,  or  had  left  their  effect  upon  private 
persons  to  depend,  in  each  State,  upon  the  action  of  the  State 
power.  In  the  latter  case,  these  provisions  would  not  be  law 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  they  could  acquire  the  force  of  positive 
law  only  by  means  of  some  juridical  aclion  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  by  which  they  should  become  part  of  that  international 
law  which  in  each  State  is,  in  its  authority  over  private  per- 
sons, identified  with  the  municipal  or  local  law  of  the  State. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  power  had  been  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  duty 
and  sustain  the  rights  comprehended  in  that  international  rela- 
tion by  acting  either  on  the  States  or  their  governments  as  po- 
litical persons,  or  on  natural  persons  within  their  territorial 
limits,  these  provisions  would  of  themselves  create  legal  rela- 
tions. In  this  case,  at  least  after  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  which  are  involved  in  the  relatiou  had  been 
declared  by  the  legislative  action  of  the  national  government, 
they  would  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  private  law  which 

'  See  this  illustrated,  1  Calhoun's  Works,  pp.  206-212. 
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would  belong  to  the  constitutional  provisions  and  statutes  of 
Congress  described  in  a  former  section.* 

§  594.  But  though,  according  ta  the  view  herein  taken,  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  having  this  international  or  qudsi- 
intematioual  character  are  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the 
States,  in  respect  to  some  relations  of  private  persons,  they  re- 
semble other  clauses  which  contain  restrictions  on  the  States, 
and  others  which,  according  to  their  specific  tenor,  del^ate 
power  to  the  national  government,  in  being  the  evidence  of 
the  "  residuary  "  powers  of  the  States  in  reference  to  other  rela- 
tions.' These,  clauses  recognize  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain 
powers  of  sovereignty  vested  in  the  States  which,  except  as  by 
these  clauses  limited,  are  exercised  independently  and  affect 
the  condition  and  relations  of  all  persons  within  each  State  as 
by  its  own  local  law.  They  therefore  recognize  or  are  consist- 
ent with  the  existence  of  a  true  international  private  law 
between  the  several  States.* 

§  595.  If  among  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  there 
were  any  declaring  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per- 
sons within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to 
their  anterior  subjection  to  the  laws  of  foreign  jurisdictions,  or 
any  prescribing  rules  for  the  action  of  the  national  government 
in  relations  existing  between  the  States,  united  and  several, 
and  foreign  nations,  such  provisions  would  be  a  law  in  the 
strict  sense  for  that  government  and  for  the  several  States,  by 
being  identified  in  respect  to  source  and  authority  with  the 
national  municipal  law,  though  affecting  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  a  distinct  jurisdiction  among  the 
family  of  nations.  But,  they  would  not  be  binding  on  the  ulti- 
mately sovereign  nation,  as  law^  in  the  strict  sense,  however 
nearly  they  might  coincide  with  the  general  international 
usage  of  other  nations,  since  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  regarded  as  a  single  political  state,  they  would  have  au- 
thority only  by  the  national  will.  Tliey  would  only  be  the 
national  reception  of  international  right  and  duty,  and  be 
liable  to  change  by  the  same  power,  irrespectively  of  the  will 
of  any  external  source  of  positive  law.* 

•  AnU,  §  691.      «  Ante,  §  361.      »  Ante,  §§  587,  688.      *  Ante,  Vol  L  p.  499. 
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§  596.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  foreign  alien  persons  are 
not  fixed  by  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  private  in- 
ternational law  determines  their  condition  under  the  national 
or  the  State  jurisdiction  respectively,  only  through  its  recogni- 
tion and  allowance  by  the  govemraent  of  the  United  States  or 
by  the  several  States  individually ;  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  power  held  by  that  government  or  by  each  several  State, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  over  the  relations  <  f  pri- 
vate persons  without  reference  to  the  distinctions  of  domicil 
and  alienage. 

Wherein  the  relations  of  domestic  aliens  are  undetennined 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it, 
the  operation  of  the  respective  local  laws  of  the  State  of  their 
domicil  and  of  the  State  forum  in  which  they  may  be  found  is 
also  determined,  in  the  latter,  by  international  law  only  as  it 
may  be  received  and  allowed  by  the  source  of  the  municipal 
(local)  law  therein ;  the  several  States  being  in  this  respect  like 
independent  nationalities, 

§597.  This  international  allowance  may  be  regulated  by 
positive  legislation  proceeding  from  the  source  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  alien,  or  person 
anteriorly  subject  to  another  jurisdiction,  is  found.  But  besides, 
according  to  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  chapters  respecting 
the  nature  of  private  international  law,  there  are  rules  for  the 
inteniational  allowance  and  application  of  different  municipal 
laws  to  persons  known  as  aliens  or  persons  thus  before  subject 
to  other  jurisdictions,  which,  though  not  derived  from  positive 
legislation,  may  be  judicially  recognized  as  authoritative  in 
making  such  allowance  and  application  ;  rules  which  are  dis- 
tinguished in  their  personal  extent  from  the  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  applied,  though 
identified  with  it  in  authority  and  always  subject  to  modifica- 
tion by  legislation  proceeding  from  the  political  source  of  that 
municipal  law.* 

§  598.  The  judicial  allowance  of  any  rules  or  maxims  to  have 
international  effect  in  any  particular  case  where  specific  legis- 
lation does  not  apply,  is  to  be  settled  by  the  following  consid- 
erations. 

»  AnU,  %  122. 
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woald  belong  to  tlie  constitutional  provisions  and  statutes  of 
Congress  described  in  a  former  section/ 

§  594.  But  though,  according  ta  the  view  herein  taken,  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  having  this  international  or  puui- 
international  character  are  limitations  of  the  powers  of  Uie 
States,  in  respect  to  some  relations  of  private  persons,  thej  re- 
semble other  clauses  which  contain  restrictions  on  the  Stetes, 
and  others  which,  according  to  their  specific  tenor,  delegi^ 
power  to  the  national  government,  in  being  the  evidence  of 
the  '^  residuary  "  powers  of  the  States  in  reference  to  other  rel«r 
tlons.'  Thes&  clauses  recognize  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain 
powers  of  sovereignty  vested  in  the  States  which,  except  as  by 
these  clauses  limited,  are  exercised  independently  and  affect 
the  condition  and  relations  of  all  persons  within  each  State  as 
by  its  own  local  law.  They  therefore  recognize  or  are  conaet- 
ent  with  the  existence  of  a  true  international  private  law 
between  the  several  States." 

§  595.  K  among  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  there 
were  any  declaring  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  pe^ 
sons  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to 
their  anterior  subjection  to  the  laws  of  foreign  jurisdictions,  or 
any  prescribing  rules  for  the  action  of  the  national  government 
in  relations  existing  between  the  States,  united  and  several, 
and  foreign  nations,  such  provisions  would  be  a  law  in  the 
strict  sense  for  that  government  and  for  the  several  States,  by 
being  identified  in  respect  to  source  and  authority  with  the 
national  municipal  law,  though  afifecting  the  internationaji  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  a  distinct  jurisdiction  among  the 
family  of  nations.  But,  they  would  not  be  binding  on  the  ulti- 
mately sovereign  nation,  as  laWj  in  the  strict  sense,  however 
nearly  they  might  coincide  with  the  general  intematioiial 
usage  of  other  nations,  since  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  regarded  as  a  single  political  state,  they  would  have  au- 
thority only  by  the  national  will.  They  would  only  be  the 
national  reception  of  international  right  and  duty,  and  be 
liable  to  change  by  the  same  power,  irrespectively  of  the  will 
of  any  external  source  of  positive  law.* 

-  Arile,  §  591.     »  AnU,  §  361 .      "  Ante,  §§  687,  588.      *  AnU,  Vol  L  p.  4W. 
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§  596.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  foreign  alien  persons  are 
not  fixed  by  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  private  in- 
ternational law  determines  their  condition  under  the  national 
or  the  State  jnrisdiction  respectively,  only  through  its  recogni- 
tion and  allowance  by  the  govemraent  of  the  United  States  or 
by  the  several  States  individually ;  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  power  held  by  that  government  or  by  each  several  State, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  over  the  relations  <  f  pri- 
vate persons  without  reference  to  the  distinctions  of  domicil 
and  alienage. 

Wherein  the  relations  of  domestic  aliens  are  undetermined 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it, 
the  operation  of  the  respective  local  laws  of  the  State  of  their 
domicil  and  of  the  State  forum  in  which  they  may  be  found  is 
also  determined,  in  the  latter,  by  international  law  only  as  it 
may  be  received  and  allowed  by  the  source  of  the  municipal 
(local)  law  therein ;  the  several  States  being  in  this  respect  like 
independent  nationalities, 

§597.  This  international  allowance  may  be  regulated  by 
positive  legislation  proceeding  from  the  source  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  alien,  or  person 
anteriorly  subject  to  another  jurisdiction,  is  found.  But  besides, 
according  to  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  chapters  respecting 
the  nature  of  private  international  law,  there  are  rules  for  the 
inteniational  allowance  and  application  of  difi^erent  municipal 
laws  to  persons  known  as  aliens  or  persons  thus  before  subject 
to  other  jurisdictions,  which,  though  not  derived  from  positive 
legislation,  may  be  judicially  recognized  as  authoritative  in 
making  such  allowance  and  application  ;  rules  which  are  dis- 
tinguished in  their  personal  extent  from  the  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  applied,  though 
identified  with  it  in  authority  and  always  subject  to  modifica- 
tion by  legislation  proceeding  from  the  political  source  of  that 
municipal  law.* 

§  598.  The  judicial  allowance  of  any  rules  or  maxims  to  have 
international  effect  in  any  particular  case  where  specific  legis- 
lation does  not  apply,  is  to  be  settled  by  the  following  consid- 
erations. 

'  ArUe,  §  122. 
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The  principle,  already  stated,  in  regard  to  the  continnance 
of  the  laws  prevailing  territorially  in  any  dominion  upon  a 
change  in  the  inv^titure  of  sovereign  power  over  H,*  ezt^ds 
to  the  recognition  of  rules  formerly  received  within  that  do- 
minion for  international  law,  as  it  does  to  the  recognitioa  of 
the  former  municipal  (internal)  law,  with  the  same  exception 
in  regard  to  laws  conflicting  with  the  existence  oi^  politieal 
conditions  of  the  new  sovereignty.  Whatever  therefore  hid 
been  received  as  a  rule  of  international  intercourse  for  the 
colonies  remained  and  had  the  same  effect  as  private  intenur 
tional  law  for  the  new  States ;  modified  in  its  application  to 
private  persons  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  the  residiie 
of  the  British  empire  had  become  a  foreign  dominion  in  all 
respects. 

This  international  law  would  afterwards  be  liable  to  change 
in  its  various  applications  according  to  the  distribution  olwvet- 
eign  power  among  the  new  States,  still  continuing  parts  of 
one  nation  by  their  public  law.'  This  distribution  has  occa- 
sioned the  distinction  of  a  national  municipal  law  and  the  local 
laws  of  the  States,  and  a  discrimination  of  parsons  as  foragn 
and  domestic  aliens."  Until  changed  by  positive  l^islation, 
then,  the  general  principles  already  stated  in  the  historical 
description  of  the  colonial  law  will  determine  the  extent  of 
these  different  laws  in  respect  to  persons  before  subject  to 
other  jurisdictions.  They  will  be  judicially  taken  to  determ- 
ine the  extent  of  the  national  municipal  (internal)  law  and  of 
the  State  municipal  (internal)  law  to  foreign  aliens,  and  the 
allowance,  as  to  them,  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws.  They 
will  in  like  manner  bo  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
local  municipal  (internal)  laws  of  the  several  States  to  domestic 
aliens,  and  the  allowance,  as  to  them,  of  the  effect  of  the  laws 
of  their  domicil.  Tliese  general  principles,  illustrated  in  the 
customary  jurisprudence  of  the  colonies,  together  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  legislation  of  (yongress  and 
of  the  several  States,  having  either  international  or  fuast- 
international  effect,  will  therefore  constitute  the  private  inter- 
national law  of  the  United  States.    Tliese  will  be  the  law 

»  AnU,  §  128.  «  Ante.  %  342.  «  Ante,  §§  87^,  Wu 
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applicable  by  judicial  tribunals,  either  those  of  the  national 
govemment  or  those  of  the  several  States  according  to  the 
constitutional  distribution  of  sovereign  powers  between  that 
govemment  and  the  States,  in  determining  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  persons  in  reference  to  anterior  subjection  to  other 
jorisdictionB,  including  the  condition  or  status  of  those  who  are 
aliens  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  some  one  of  the  several 
States. 

§  699.  According  to  the  vaidous  extent  of  the  powers  held 
by  the  national  government  and  the  States  this  international 
law  will  be  either  national  or  local  law. 

But  in  its  application  to  persons  it  may  also  be  distinguished 
as  either  domestic  international  law  or  foreign  international 
law.  The  priority  in  exposition  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
portions  of  the  international  law  is  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

In  the  exposition  of  tlie  fundamental  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  determining  the  judicial  allowance  or  disallowance 
(irrespective  of  legislation  having  international  effect)  of 
rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  created  by  the  laws 
of  jurisdictions  to  which  they  have  anteriorly  been  subject,  it 
was  shown  that  the  presumptive  maintenance  of  relations 
created  by  the  foreign  law,  which  was  there  stated,  will  be 
controlled  by  whatever  principles  of  the  local  law  may  be  of 
universal  personal  extent,  or  may  attribute  rights  or  obliga- 
tions to  aU  persons  within  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  and  being 
in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  condition.* 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  in  the  judicial  determination  of 
private  international  law,  the  existence  of  a  local  or  internal 
law  must  be  presupposed  ;'  and  therefore  that,  in  the  order  of 
historical  development,  the  exposition  of  the  internal  law  of  a 
country  precedes  that  of  the  international  law  as  therein  re- 
ceived. 

To  whatever  extent  the  State  tribunals  may  determine  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  foreign  or  domestic  aliens,  under  cus- 
tomary private  inteniational  law,  they  must  necessarily  dis- 

'  That  is,  in  every  forum  wherein  hiw  is  known  as  having  had  territorial  ex- 
tent. The  exceptional  case  of  countries  not  before  inhabited  by  permanent  dvil- 
ized  conununities  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  historical  parts  of  this  work. 
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criminate  such  principles  of  the  local  or  internal  law  of  the 
State  as  have  universal -personal  extent  in  and  for  it8  several 
jurisdiction. 

So,  too,  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  foreign 
aliens  under  customary  private  international  law,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  national  judiciary  in  like  manner  to  discrim- 
inate whatever  principles  contained  in  the  national  municipal 
(internal)  law  may  have  this  universal  extent. 

The  law  which,  in  the  several  States,  determines  the  status 
of  domestic  aliens,  and  which  is  herein  designated  domestic 
international  laWj  is  a  portion  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law 
of  the  United  States  regarded  as  a  single  integral  state  in  the 
family  of  nations.  It  is,  in  its  authority,  identified  either  with 
the  national  law  or  with  the  local  law  of  a  State.  Hence,  in 
order  to  know  what  principles  have  that  universal  personal  ex- 
tent under  the  national  jurisdiction  which  will  limit  the  recog- 
nition^ by  the  national  tribunals,  of  rights  and  obligations 
created  by  foreign  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  first  this 
domestic  international  law,  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  juridical  will  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  that  portion 
of  the  national  law  which  is  more  obviously  internal  in  its 
character  and  operation.* 

It  has  herein  already  been  assumed,  that,  wherein  their 
rights  and  obligations  are  not  determined  by  the  national  law, 
the  foreign  alien  and  the  domestic  alien  are  in  the  same  position 
in  respect  to  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  States  severally 
— the  "  reserved  "  powers.  Therefore  the  law  which  in  each 
State,  while  resting  on  the  local  authority,  determines  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  domestic  aliens,  is  not  internal  law  of 
the  State  in  contrast  with  that  which,  resting  oft  the  same  au- 
thority, determines  the  rights  and  obligations  of  foreign  aliens. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  geographical  propinquity  of  the  States 
and  their  political  and  other  affinities,  the  juridical  action  of 
the  State  power  in  reference  to  domestic  aliens  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  preceded  its  like  action  in  reference  to  foreign 
aliens.  K  not  more  nearly  connected  in  character  with  the 
internal  law  of  the  State,  the  domestic  international  law  of 

'  AnU,  %  898. 
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the  State  must,  as  compared  with  its  foreign  international  law, 
be  at  least  iirst  in  the  order  of  historical  deyelopment ;  and 
therefore,  with  the  internal  law,  it  may  be  judicially  referred 
to  for  the  exhibition  of  whatever  principles  may,  by  having 
universal  personal  extent,  control  the  judicial  allowance  of  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The  exposition  of  all  law  determining  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  foreign  Biien&— foreign  intematicmdl  law^  as  herein 
designated — ^is  therefore  naturally  preceded  by  that  of  the 
domestic  ifUemaiional  law  of  the  United  States,  in  its  two 
principal  divisions : 

1.  That  law  which,  though  international  by  the  character 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  source  and 
authority  with  the  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  and 
which  tiierefore,  if  acting  on  private  persons,  is  law  in  the 
sftiiet  aense  independently  of  the  will  of  the  several  States 
in  which  it  operates ;  which  division,  in  distinction  from  the 
sfieond,  has  herein  been  denominated  jt^o^^-intemational  law. 

2.  That  which,  though  intematioiial  by  the  character  df 
the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  authority 
with  some  local  municipal  (State)  law ;  and  which,  if  distin- 
guished from  this  local  law  in  its  origin,  source,  or  authority, 
18  not  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

.  The  first  of  these  is  found  either — 

€L  In  the  Ck)n8titution  itself,  operating  as  private  law ;  or, 
i.  In  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  THE  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  SXATtt. 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  BEfinCT- 
INO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  OCW- 
STITUTION. 

§  600.  The  constitatioiial  provisions  which,  under  the  dis- 
tribution made  in  the  last  section,  may  form  the  first  sab^vi- 
sion  of  the  domestic  international  law  identified  in  aiitb<mt2f 
with  the  national  municipal  law,  are  herein  to  be  cansidiir^ 
prindpallj  in  their  effect  upon  relations  of  private  peraiHiB  iii 
which  those  rights  and  obligations  are  involved  which  enter 
into  the  condition  of  freedom  and  its  contraries. 

K  any  clauses  of  the  Constitution  have  the  effect  of  jftrn^ 
international  law  for  the  several  States,  by  limiting  <»  exteJid' 
ing  the  operation  of  their  respective  local  laws,  they  are,  it  may 
be  assumed,'  those  contained  in  the  first  and  second  secticmsof 
the  Fourth  Article,  which  are  as  follows : 

SECTION  I. 

"  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings,  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof." 

^  Daponcean,  in  his  Brief  View  of  the  Constitution,  gives  only  a  few  lines  to 
this  Article,  on  p.  46,  but  they  are  worth  noting.  They  are : — "  Publie  km  h^ 
hoeen  ths  States. — ^This  is  what  Tacitus  calls  humanitatU  commercia,  and  whii  bn 
been  still  more  elegantly  called /cMiera  generis  humani.  Our  Constitatlon  says  hot 
little  on  this  important  subject  What  it  says,  however,  is  susceptible  of  moeh 
development,  and  it  is  hoped  wiU  receive  it  It  is  herein  held  tlui  tb»  OKfltim 
would  DC  more  correctly  given  as  Public  and  private  lav  between  the  States.  The 
sections  above  cited  have  the  character  of  private  law,  by  acting  directly  on  pfi- 
vate  persons;  the  other  sections  of  tiie  Article  have  raUier  the  charactor  of  puDfic 
law. 
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SECTION  n. 

1.  The  citizen^  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

"  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

"  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  serv- 
ice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

§  601.  In  these  provisions  rights  and  obligations  are  expressly 
or  impliedly  spoken  of  as  having  legal  recognition  in,  or  as 
attaching  to  private  persons  under  State  jurisdictions  other 
than  that  in  which  the  relations  which  those  rights  and  obliga- 
tions constitute  were  first  created ;  and  persons  are  considered  as 
appearing  in  some  one  of  the  States  in  the  character  of  aliens 
to  the  local  law  of  that  State,  and  as  having  rights  or  sustain- 
ing obligations  under  the  law  of  their  previous  domicil,  or  that 
of  some  one  State  jurisdiction  to  which  they  have  been  previ- 
ously subject.  They  regulate,  in  some  degree,  the  application 
of  State  laws  to  persons  coming  from  other  States,  and  main- 
tain, in  otherwise  independent  jurisdictions,  relations  which 
exist  under  the  dominion  of  another  State.  They  are  therefore 
international  in  their  effect. 

But  though  these  provisions  are  taken  to  rest  for  their  au- 
thority upon  the  same  political  power  as  do  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  there  may  be  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  law  which  they 
contain.  That  is,  a  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  States, 
in  their  political  personality,  are  subjects  of  the  relation  cre- 
ated by  them,  or  whether,  like  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, they  operate  on  natural  persons  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  independently  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
States  severally  and  are  law  within  each  State  by  resting  on 
the  national  authority  of  the  United  States,  irrespectively  of 
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tlie  juridical  action  of  the  States  as  separate  polities.  In  the 
latter  alternative  they  evidently  have  a  more  positive  and  obli- 
gatory characten^  as  law,  in  reference  to  the  State  juriBdictioDfi, 
than  those  ordinary  rules  of  international  intercourse  which  are 
law  within  any  national  jurisdiction  in  an  imperfect  sense  only, 
or  are^  not  law  except  as  identified  with  the  municipal  I&v 
thereof,  whether  they  be  derived  from  the  law  of  natural  reafion 
as  judicially  interpreted  (common  law,  including  the  historieii 
law  of  nations)^  or  from  positive  legislation,  including  the 
mutual  agreements  of  independent  states.  But,  if  the  first  al- 
ternative is  to  be  adopted,  it  will  depend  upon  the  means  con- 
templated' in  the  Constitution  for  making  them  effectiTe, 
whether  they  are  equivalent  merely  to  ordinary  intemati<H)iI 
agreements,  or  may  operate  on  private  persons  with  the  force 
of  the  national  municipal  law.* 

In  reference  therefore  to  that  relation  of  superior  and  infe* 
rior  which  is  implied  in  them  and  their  character  as  public 
law — t.  e.j  law  determining  the  possession  and  extent  of  juridi* 
cal  power  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  public  persons — ^there 
are  four  different  views  which  may  be  taken  of  these  provisionfl^ 
involving  different  conceptions  of  their  practical  operation  on 
the  relations  of  private  persons ;  and  though  all  these  views  or 
constructions"  may  not  have  actually  been  advanced,  in  judidal 
investigations,  as  to  more  than  one  of  these  provisions,  they 
will  be  here  stated  before  attempting  any  original  investigation 
of  any  part  of  this  Article. 

§  602.  1.  According  to  the  first  of  these  constructions,  these 
provisions  have  only  the  force  of  a  compact  between  the  States, 
as  distinct  political  personalities,  each  sovereign  within  its  own 
jurisdiction ;  and,  regarded  as  an  international  rule  of  action 
for  the  States,  they  are  law  in  an  imperfect  sense  only,  affect- 
ing private  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  only 
by  the  will  and  consent  of  the  local  and  several  sovereign^ 
and  by  becoming  identified  with  the  local  law — ^the  juridical 
will  of  that  sovereignty ;  the  States  being  the  parties  bound  by 

^  AtUe,  %  698. 

*  These  views  will  hereinafter  be  called  constmctions,  because  it  is  snppoMd 
that  their  correctness  is  to  be  determined  by  corutrudumf  as  distinguished  from 
interpniatUm,    See  ante,  L  p.  484,  n.  1. 
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r  subject  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  several  sources 
rom  which  they  are  to  derive  their  coercive  effect  upon  pri- 
vate persons  within  the  limits  of  each  State. 

The  three  other  constructions  alluded  to  agree  in  attributing 
t>  these  clauses  the  force  of  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
lecording  to  that  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution 
irhich  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  announced  as  the  will  of 
va  integral  possessor  of  sovereign  power.*  But  they  differ  in 
reqpect  to  the  persons  who  are  taken  to  he  honnd  by  the  provi- 
sions  as  they  stand  in  the  Constitution. 

2.  According  to  the  second  construction,  the  States  ara  still 
r^arded  as  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  rule  of  action  con- 
tained in  this  Article ;  the  duties  which  it  creates  being  still 
taken,  as  under  the  first  view,  to  be  international  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  as  political  persons,  towards  the  other  States,  or  to- 
wards persons  claiming  rights  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  States. 
It  .will  be  perceived  that  the  duties  which,  according  to  this 
theory,  are  created  by  these  provisions,  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  arising  under  the  first  construction ;  and  the  differ- 
ence, in  respect  to  effect  upon  private  persons,  arises  from  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  coercive  character  attributed  to  this 
part  of  the  Constitution,  which  is, — that,  because  intended  to  be 
obligatory,  there  must  be  some  person,  representing  the  authors 
of  the  law,  who  may  carry  it  into  effect  independently  of  any 
autonomic  action  of  the  States  who  are  its  subjects. 

3.  According  to  the  third  construction,  while  these  clauses 
act  on  private  and  public  persons  specifically  indicated,  to  the 
extent  of  giving  to  them  a  subsisting  legal  right,  they  simulta- 
neously act  upon  the  national  government,  to  the  extent  of 
attributing  to  it  a  duty  correlative  to  the  right  given  to  those 
persons  ;  thus  creating  a  legal  relation  between  those  persons 
and  the  national  government  under  a  law  which,  as  private 
law  and  law  in  the  strict  sense,  may  be  applied  by  judicial  and 
ministerial  ofScers,  or,  as  public  law,  may  authorize  the  govern- 
ment to  act  by  way  of  fulfilling  the  duty  imposed  upon  it. 

4.  According  to  the  fourth  construction,  while  these  clauses 
are  taken  to  be,  as  under  the  preceding  view,  a  law  in  the 

'  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  §  869,  second  head. 
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strict  and  proper  sense,  private  persons,  only,  are  its  imme- 
diate subjects  and  the  rights  and  duties  created  by  it  are  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  relation  between  private  persons.  Ae* 
cording  to  this  view  these  clauses  have  the  effect  of  private  in- 
ternational law,  in  applying  to  persons  distinguished  by  their 
domicil,  but  are  binding  on  all  persons  within  the  TTnited  Stain 
as  a  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  without  regard  to.tiie 
limits  of  the  State  jurisdictions  and  their  political  existence^  ex- 
cept as  they  are  the  jurisdictions  by  the  existence  of  wloA 
private  persons  are  distinguished  as  either  domiciled  or  afien; 
and,  Jiaving  this  character,  they  are  applicable  by  judicial  and 
ministerial  officers  of  the  national  and  State  governments,  as 
are  other  portions  of  the  national  private  law. 

§  603.  Although  these  provisions  are  in  juxtaposition  in  the 
Constitution,  and  are  alike  in  having  an  international  effect, 
there  is  apparently  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  a  similar 
construction  in  this  respect  must  be  given  to  each  one  of  these 
distinct  clauses  of  the  first  and  second  section  of  the  Fomrth 
Article.  They  therefore  require  to  be  severally  considered, 
in  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  although  they  are  as- 
sumed to  have  a  like  international  purpose. 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  that 
their  character  as  public  law,  or  connection  with  the  possesson 
of  sovereign  power  in  the  United  States,  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  purpose  and  object  as  private  law, — their  effect 
upon  private  persons, — which  is  to  be  separately  ascertained ; 
and  that  any  one  clause  may  receive  the  same  interpretation 
and  construction,  in  reference  to  such  effect  upon  private  per- 
sons, under  either  of  the  views  above  stated.  In  other  words, 
while  the  ultimate  consequence,  as  to  private  persons,  from  any 
one  of  these  clauses,  may  be  different,  according  to  the  con- 
struction which  may  be  adopted  for  it  as  public  law,  yet,  under 
either,  the  intended  effect  upon  the  legal  condition  of  private 
persons  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  same. 

Therefore,  although  it  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  analysis  which  has  been  herein  pursued,  in  exam- 
ining each  several  provision,  to  determine  first  its  proper  con- 
struction as  public  law  and  whether  the  States  or  private 
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persons  are  the  subjects  of  the  rights  and  duties  it  creates,  that 
question  may  in  each  case  be  postponed  to  that  of  the  appli- 
cation of  snch  provision  as  private  law  and  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  under 
it,  so  far  as  thej  maj  be  connected  with  the  contrasted  condi- 
tions of  freedom  and  of  bondage. 

Indeed,  although  some  one  of  the  above-enumerated  views 
or  constructions  must  always  be  assumed  before  any  one  pro- 
vision could  practically  affect  private  persons,  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  question  of  the  proper  construction  of  these  provi- 
sions, in  reference  to  the  actual  distribution  of  sovereign  power 
between  the  several  States  and  the  national  government,  has 
not  been  hitherto  judicially  noticed,  except  after  legislative 
action  in  reference  to  them  on  the  part  either  of  the  States  or 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  historical  method  of  exposition  to  notice  the 
proper  construction  of  these  provisions,  as  public  law,  only  in 
connection  with  such  legislative  action. 

§604.  The  terms  employed  in  the  promulgation  of  law  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  anterior  juridical  use  by 
the  same  possessors  of  sovereign  power,  or  those  to  whose 
place  and  dominion  they  may  have  succeeded, — the  identity, 
in  their  successive  juridical  action,  of  different  political  per- 
sons, founded  upon  the  historical  fact  of  occupying  the  same 
territorial  jurisdiction  or  domain,  being  a  necessary  or  natural 
principle  of  jurisprudence.  In  considering  those  clauses  of 
the  Constitution  which  have  the  force  of  a  national  munici- 
pal (internal)  law  in  respect  to  relations  incident  to  personal 
condition  or  statics^  it  was  held,*  that  the  meaning  or  effect 
of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  to  be  determined 
by  their  former  use  in  juridical  acts  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  same  source  of  power  and  operating  with  the  like 
extent,  as  a  municipal  (internal)  law,  within  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion. These  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Article  are  derived  from 
the  same  political  authority  and  are  equally  the  public  and 
private  municipal  law,  i.  «.,  internal,  law  of  one  country.  They 
therefore  must  be  interpreted  and  construed  by  principles  ap- 

»^nl«,  §§418,  414. 
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plying  to  all  legislatiye  acts.  Bat,  under  any  conBtrac- 
tion  which  may  be  given  to  any  of  these  provisions,  they  are  all 
assumed  to  indicate  an  international  or  a  jtfa^inteniatiional 
relation,  whether  it  be  a  relation  between  the  States,  or  be* 
tween  States  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  States,  or  betweoi 
private  individuals  discriminated  as  inhabitants  of  different 
States,  and  the  persons  standing  in  the  relation  indicated  are 
regarded  as  the  subjects  of  international  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. From  these  admitted  characteristics  the  intended  effeet 
of  these  provisions  upon  relations  of  private  persons  cannot 
be  determined  without  reference  to  rules  of  interpretatiim 
and  construction  which  would  apply  to  international  agree- 
ments ;  even  though  their  legal  force  or  operation,  when  tiheir 
meaning  has  been  ascertained,  should  be  held  to  be  not  merety 
that  of  ordinary  international  agreements  between  the  seyeral 
States  whose  jurisdiction  and  laws  are  therein  referred  to,  bat 
that  of  private  law  resting  on  one  sovereign  will,  having  equal, 
authority  throughout  the  United  States.' 

§  605.  The  standard  of  the  meaning  of  the  contract  must  be 
one  common  to  all  the  parties  to  that  contract.  The  force  of  in- 
ternational contracts,  when  judicially  applied  to  private  per- 
sons, is  determined  by  principles  taken  to  be  a  rule  for  states, 
and  called,  in  that  sense,  international  law  or  law  of  nations. 
If  such  a  rule  can  exist  and  be  judicially  applied,  there  must 
be  a  similar  juridical  use  by  different  states  or  nations  of  the 
terms  which  define  those  relations  of  private  persons  which 
grow  out  of  their  co-existent,  but  independent,  existence  and 
reciprocal  action.  A  principal  part  of  international  law, 
whether  public  or  private,  consists  in  definitions  or  statements 
of  relations  so  internationally  recognized.'  The  terms  used  in 
an  international  compact,  having  reference  to  relations  arising 
out  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  constituent  parties  upon 
private  persons,  must  be  judicially  explained  or  interpreted 
by  their  anterior  juridical  use  by  the  same  parties  in  reference 
to  similar  relations.    To  interpret  the  terms  used  in  thee^  in- 

'  Marlatt  v.  Silk,  11  Peters,  22  ;  Jndse  Wajme's  opinion  in  Prigg*B  CMe,  16 
Peters,  642;  and  note  to  the  opinion  of  Uie  Court  in  Sims'  case,  7  Cnflning,  311. 
*  Ante,  %  49. 
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ternational  or  ;ua«^-intemational  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, reference  must  be  had  to  the  most  common  juridical  use 
made  of  them  by  the  States,  or  their  political  predecessors,  in 
d^rmining  the  same  class  of  relations. 

SiQce  there  was  formerly  within  the  same  territorial  do- 
minion a  national  municipal  law  which,  in  its  application  to 
persons,  had  the  effect  of  private  international  law  within 
the  several  colonial  jurisdictions  into  which  that  dominion  was 
divided,  and  also  an  ordinary  international  law  having  similar 
effect  between  the  several  colonial  polities,  though  dependent 
in  each  upon  its  own  several  will,'  that  municipal  law  having 
national  extent  and  authority,  and  that  international  law  hav- 
ing local  extent  and  authority  but  a  general  recognition  under 
the  several  and  independent  juridical  action  of  the  different 
colonies  or  States,  must  together  be  taken  for  the  international 
law  formerly  prevailing  within  the  dominion  of  the  present 
United  States  and  enforced  by  their  political  predecessors. 
The  use  of  words  which  formerly  obtained  in  the  application 
of  each  of  these  divisions  of  that  law  to  persons  and  things,  or 
circumstances  and  relations,  correspondent  with  those  contem- 
plated in  these  provisions,  would  be  properly  received  as  indi- 
cating the  verbal  usage  common  to  the  parties  who  established 
the  Constitution,  in  interpreting  these  international  or  quasi- 
international  provisions.  If  the  terms  employed  in  the  Con- 
stitution have  also  had  a  particular  meaning  in  the  local  mu- 
nicipal (internal)  laws  of  the  several  States,  it  will  be  controlled 
by  the  use  they  may  have  had  in  those  legislative  and  judicial 
acts  which  were  expository  of  this  international  or  quasi'miQT-  ■ 

national  law  and  usage  as  received  by  the  possessors  of  sov- 
ereign power  who  established  the  Constitution,  or  by  those 
who  were  their  political  predecessors  in  the  same  territorial 
jurisdiction  ;  whether  the  rule  announced  by  such  acts  eman- 
ated from  the  central  imperial  authority  and  operated  as  law 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  from  the  different  local  authorities,  and 
was  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,  as  between  the  colonial 
jurisdictions  or  the  succeeding  States,  because  dependent,  for 

>  Ante,  Ch.  vii. 
VOL.  II. — 16 
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its  effect  on  private  persons  within  each,  upon  their  BerrenI 
will  and  consent. 

Besides,  when  the  actual  nse  of  words  in  the  jnmpnideBee 
of  legislating  states  has  not  been  sufficiently  determiiuite  to 
indicate  legislative  intention,  the  anterior  action  of  the  law- 
giver in  regard  to  the  same  subject-matter  may  be  referred  to, 
to  interpret  laws,  treaties,  or  any  act  of  a  legislative  charaotar/ 
The  particular  meaning  of  the  words  of  these  provisions  in  Ae 
Fourth  Article  may  be  sought  by  comparing  the  varilnis  poBsi- 
ble  meanings,  as  known  by  usage  of  words,  with  the  knows 
effects  of  the  antecedent  juridical  action  of  the  conatitnent  put- 
ties, or  their  political  predecessors,  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  in  corresponding  circumstances ;  or,  in  other  words,  hj 
comparing  the  possible  effects  of  these  provieiona  with  the 
effects  of  the  antecedent  international  law  and  usage  obtandiig 
among  the  colonies  and  States  in  their  exercise  of  a  several  and 
correlative  jurisdiction,  over  persons  and  things,  similar  to tbit 
which  the  States  now  have  under  that  distribution  of  power 
which  is  established  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution.* 

§  606.  Or,  to  repeat  in  substance  the  same  rule  of  interpre- 
tation under  a  more  condensed  form,  whether  these  provisions 
are  or  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  law  in  the  strict  sense  and  the 
privat-e  municipal  (internal)  law  of  the  whole  country  as  one 
nation,  and  whether  the  States  or  private  persons  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  their  immediate  subjects ;  yet,  to  ascertain  their  effect 
on  the  relations  of  private  persons,  reference  must  be  had  to  tbe 
anterior  juridical  action  of  the  constituent  parties  in  the  de- 


*  Dig.  L.  I.,  t.  3,  De  let;ibu%  etc.,  37.  Si  do  interpretstione  leais  qraenitiir,  b 
primis  inapiciendum  est,  (juo  Jure  civitas  retro  in  ejuBmodi  casibns  um  foiBiet; 
optima  enim  est  legum  interpres  consuetudo.  The  custom  meant  seems  to  be 
one  which  existed  before  the  statnte  {lex)  was  enacted.  Yet  the  last  sentence  ii 
often  quoted  as  meaning  that  the  customary  interpretation  of  a  statute  is  thebtft^ 
or  the  correct  interpretation:  e.  a.  Sedgwick  on  Statutory  and  Gonstitotiosil 
Law,  256.  But  of  whiA  use  would  such  a  rule  be  when  a  statute  is  to  be  iBle^ 
preted  for  the  first  time. 

*  Such  a  determination  of  the  meaning  of  words  by  the  former  law  is  probably 
distinguidied  as  eotuiruetionr  by  some  of  those  who  make  a  diatinctloo  oetven 
interpretation  and  construction.  The  same  international  law  and  usage  will  ben- 
inafter  be  referred  to  in  the  construction  of  these  provisions  as  public  law;  tbat 
is,  in  ascertuning  which  of  the  four  views  or  constructions  of  these  proifieioiis> 
already  mentioned  ante,  §  602,  is  to  be  adopted. 
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snnination  of  relations  arising  under  the  same  or  parallel  eir- 
nmstances ;  that  is,  to  the  international  private  law  of  the 
<donial  period  and  the  periods  of  the  revolution  and  the  con- 
sderationy  as  it  existed  in  the  two  forms  already  described, 
dz.: — 

1.  The  municipal  law  of  the  whole  empire,  affecting  rela- 
kma  between  the  inhabitants  of  its  various  jurisdictions  as 
instituting  the  parts  of  one  integral  nation. 

2.  That  rule  of  imperfect  authority,  more  properly  called 
mterfuUionaly  which  prevailed  among  these  various  jurisdic- 
ixmB  as  they  were  independent  and  distinct,  under  their  several ' 
ice^tance  of  international  law  as  a  rule  for  political  comma- 
t^es,  and  which  rested  within  each  such  jurisdiction  upon  its 
ieveral  local  authority,  for  its  legal  effect  upon  private  persons ; 
ditagh,  also,  judicially  derived  from  the  general  juridical 
practice  of  nations,  as  indicating  the  rule  of  natural  reason 
r^gnlatijDg  the  international  allowance  of  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent municipal  laws.* 

'  Ante,  §§  36,  98. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

OF  THE  DOMESnO  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  LAW  OF  TSB  UNIHD 
STATES.  THE  SUBJECT  OONTIJNUKD.  OF  THE  FIS8T  SBOnOir  Of 
THE  FOUBTH  ABTIGLE  OF  THE  OONtfTlTUTiON. 

§  607.  The  first  of  the  provisions  of  the  ConstitatioQ  ^ribidb 
are  herein  before  spoken  of  as  having  a  specific  international 
character  is  that  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  FmA 
Article,  viz. : 

^^  FnU  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
pnblic  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  ev^  odicr 
State.  And  the  Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  llie 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof.'^ 

K  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  h^e  spoken 
of  are  manifestations  of  the  juridical  power  of  the  States  by 
which  rights  and  obligations  in  relations  incident  to  conditions 
of  freedom  and  its  contraries  are  created  or  proved  to  exist,^ 
this  provision  may  obviously  be  of  much  importance  in  am- 
nection  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

§  608.  Tlie  first  in  importance  of  questions  of  interpreti- 
tion,'  arising  under  this  clause,  is  the  general  one  of  its  object, 
or,  more  specifically,  what  is  intended  by  giving  "fall'faiA 
and  credit  to,"  &c.,  and  what  is  that  "  effect"  which  the  Con- 
gress is  hereby  empowered  to  prescribe  by  general  laws. 

Of  the  existing  juridical  opinion  which  in  this  inquiry  it  is 
proper  first  to  examine,'  the  first  in  order  of  time,*  if  not 

*  As  for  example  in  Coleman  v.  Gaardian  of  negro  Ben,  2  Bay,  485. 
'  See  anU,  S  608. 

'  For  remanm  on  the  order  to  be  pursued  in  these  inquiries,  see  out*,  §490. 

*  In  proportion  to  its  nearness  in  time  to  the  adoption  of  the  OonatitiittM  • 
statute  may  have  a  peculiar  autliurity  in  interpretation,  on  the  doctrine  of  ctA- 
temporanieaui  exposition,  distinct  from  that  authority  which  it  has  in  bebg  l^i** 
laitve  exposition.  See  Sedgwick  on  Construction,  p.  698 ;  and  for  oantioiis  in  i^ 
plying  the  doctrine,  see  Story's  Comm.,  §  406. 
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1  order  of  authority,  would  be  the  legislative  action  of  Con- 
fess, if  intended  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  here  granted.' 

The  act  of  Congress,  of  the  26th  of  May,  1Y90,  is  entitled, 
in  act  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  public  actSy  records^ 
ind  jtidicial proceedings  of  each  State  shall  he  authenticated, 
io  as  to  take  effect  in  every  other  State*  the  first  section  of 
Krhich  is  as  follows :  "  The  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  seve- 
ral States  shall  be  authenticated  by  having  the  seal  of  their 
respective  States  affixed  thereto.  The  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  State  shall  be  proved  or  ad- 
mitted in  any  other  court  within  the  United  States  by  the 
attestation  of  the  clerk,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  annexed,  if 
there  be  a  seal,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief 
justice,  or  presiding  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the 
said  attestation  is  in  due  form.  And  the  said  records  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  authenticated  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such 
faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  within  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
from  whence  the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken." 

The  act  of  March  27,  1 804^"  entitled.  An  act  supplementary , 
&c.,^.  «.,  to  the  above.  The  first  section,  providing  for  the  au- 
dientication  of  "  all  records  and  exemplifications  of  office  books 
which  are  or  may  be  kept  in  any  public  office  of  any  State,  not 
appertaining  to  a  court,"  concludes — "  and  the  said  records  and 
exemplifications,  authenticated  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such 
faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  and  office  within 
the  United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts 
or  offices  of  the  States  from  whence  the  same  are  or  shall  be 
taken."  Tlie  second  section  of  the  same  act  is  as  follows : 
"  All  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  is 
a  supplement,  shall  apply  as  well  to  the  public  acts,  records. 


*  The  question  of  the  relative  authority  of  the  three  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  deciding  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  each  by  the  Ck>nstitu- 
tioD,  is  one  of  public  law  which  cannot  be  here  examined.  It  may  be  admitted 
thai  In  the  ultimate  application  of  law  to  relations  of  private  persons  in  eates 
iUling  within  the  judicial  power,  the  judiciary  is  supreme — without  allowing  that 
the  legislative  and  executive  will  be  bound  to  limit  their  subsequent  action,  in 
reference  to  other  persons,  by  the  rule  of  public  law  which  should  be  enunciated 
by  the  jndieiary  in»those  cases. 

» I  St.  U.  S.  122,  2  B.  A  D.  102.  •  H.  SUt.  U.  8.  298,  8  B.  A  D.  621. 
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office  books,  judicial  proceedings,  courts,  and  offices  of  the  re- 
spective Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  countries  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ITnited  States,  as  to  the  public  ads, 
records,  office  books,  judicial  proceedings^  courts,  and  offices  of 
the  several  States." 

§  609.  But  in  determining  how  far  Congress  has  by  this  legis- 
lation used,  or  proposed  to  use,  the  power  which  has  beett 
granted  to  "  prescribe  the  effect  of,"  &c.,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
refer  to  judicial  opinions  in  cases  wherein  these  statutes  hire 
been  relied  on  as  determining  rights  and  obligaticms  of 
private  persons. 

From  a  review  of  the  cases  wherein  the  judgment  of  i 
court  of  some  one  State  has  been  pleaded*  in  the  courts  of 
another  State,  or  in  some  one  of  the  national  courts,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  settled  doctrine,  at  leaist  since  the  yeir 
1818,  that  the  record  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  ordinary  <ir 
general  jurisdiction,  in  a  matter  of  civil'  controversy,  authen- 
ticated in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute,  is,  in  all  coorte 
within  the  United  States,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  and 
obligation  decided  by  it,  and  that  the  merits  of  the  originil 
cause  of  action  will  not  be  investigated  in  the  forum,  except 
as  they  might  be  in  the  State  wherein  the  judgment  was  refi- 
deTedj— provided  the  party  against  whom  it  is  produced  wis 
actually,  by  service  of  process  or  by  appearance,  within  die 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  rendering  the  judgment. 

Although  the  judgments  of  courts  of  limited  juriedietioQ' 

'  Pleaded,  t.  e.,  either  sued  on,  or  relied  on  aa  defence. 

*  That  a  conviction  for  felony  does  not  render  a  witness  incompetent  Sn  other 
States.  Commonw.  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  648 ;  bnt  eoiUrc,  State  v.  Chandler^  ^ 
Hawks,  400. 

'  The  rule  that  the  acts  of  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  must  be  shown  to  he 
inthin  their  powers  {ante,  vol.  L  p.  601,  n.  1),  has  been  held  to  apply  in  pleadhc 
judgments  of  such  courts  from  other  States.  See  Thomas  i*.  Robmsoo,  S  Weoo. 
269 ;  Sheldon  v.  Hopkins,  1  Wend.  486 ;  Elliot  r.  Ray,  2  Bl  Ind.  81.  The  ma- 
tion,  whether  the  court  will  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  law  of  a  sister  Stite 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court  whose  judgment  is  pleaded,  or  idll 
require  proof  thereof  as  of  matter  of  fSact,  has  been  variously  decided.  Tha  Mi» 
question  seems  to  occur  in  pleading  the  judgment  of  any  court  of  aaoUMr  Sliie. 
(As  it  is  only  the  United  States  courts  which  take  judicial  notice  of  the  laws  of  ftt 
several  States  aa  domestic  Uws.  Greenleaf  on  £v.  g§  480, 490.)  Sea  Ckrkfk  Xi. 
V.  Day, 8  Leigh,  175,  and  the  argoment  and  eases  <»ted  In  the  notea IrrOoMt 
mil,  and  others,  to  the  Amerioan  editions  of  Phillips  on  Bvidenoe,  Pnrt  JQ.  ck0> 
sec.  4.  Perhaps  this  judicial  cognixance  of  the  law  detemrinlng  the  ailifaw»> 
and  authority  of  the  ooorta,  Ac,  whose  records,  Ac,  are  to  be  prorad  b  Uie 
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lave  in  many  cases  been  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
statute,'  the  later  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  included 
ia  tiie  descriptive  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  that,  if  they 
be  courts  of  record,  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
such  courts  may  be  proved  under  the  statute,  with  the  same 
conclusiveness  which  may  thereby  have  been  given  to  those  of 
courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction/  And  in  some  cases,  where 
the  court  has  regarded  conclusiveness  as  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
stitution rather  than  the  statute,"  they  have  been  held  conclusive 
when  proved  by  common-law  methods/ 

The  conclusiveness  of  judgments  coming  within  the  rule 
has,  in  the  majority  of  judicial  opinions,  been  considered  in- 
cidental to  that  giving  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts, 
&c.,  which  is  enjoined  by  the  first  clause  of  the  provision. 
There  is  a  minority,  of  those  supporting  that  conclusiveness, 
who  hold  that  conclusiveness  to  be  an  effect  produced  by  the 
statute  of  Congress,  and  beyond  any  consequent  upon  giving 
full  faith  and  credit  to  those  acts,  &c,* 

nMimer  prescribed,  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  giving  full  iaith  and  credit. 
In  State  of  Ohio  v.  Hinchman,  27  Penn.  (3  Casey),  483,  the  conrt  held,  that  it 
riionld,  in  these  cases,  notice  iudicially  the  laws  of  the  other  States,  as  it  notices 
laws  of  the  forum.  It  derived  this  doctrine  from  the  assumption  that  in  these 
actions  the  State  court  is  an  inferior  court  in  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  as  that  court  would  judicially  notice  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  judgment  originated,  so  should  its  inferior,  the  State  court  in  which 
the  action  was  brought  See,  also,  Rogers  v.  Burns,  ib.  627,  and  Baxley  v.  Linah, 
16  Pens.  (4  Harris),  243. 

»  King  ».  Van  Gilder,  1  Chipman,  60;  Warren  v.  Flagg,  2  Pick.  448;  Wither- 
wax  w.  Averell,  6  Cowen,  589;  Cole  v.  Driskel,  1  BlackC  Ind.  16 ;  Cone  v.  Cotton, 
2  Id.  82;  Kean  v.  Rice,  12  S.  A  R.  203. 

•Green  r.  Sarmiento,  1  Peters,  C.  C.  74;  Taylor  v.  Barrow,  10  Foster,  78; 
Robinson  v,  Prescott,  4  N.  H.  460 ;  Mahurin  v.  Bickford,  6  N.  H.  667 ;  Thomas  v. 
Robinson,  8  Wend.  267;  Snvder  r.  Wise.  10  Barr,  157;  Bissell  v.  Edwards,  5 
Day,  863 ;  Starkweather  v.  Loomis,  2  Ver.  573 ;  Blodget  v,  Jordan,  6  Id.  680 ; 
Scott  r.  Cleveland,  8  Mon.  62. 

*  Thomas  v.  Robinson,  8  Wend.  269 ;  Silver  Lake  Bk.  v.  Hardirg,  6  Hammond, 
Oh.  645,  S.  C.  1  Wright's  Oh.  430 ;  Kuhn  t-.  Miller,  Id.  127. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  mstinguish  the  prevailing  doctrine  on  this  point  amons^  tlie 
opinions  which  agree  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  But  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  been  connected  with  a  difference  as  to  the  syntactical  construc- 
tion c^  the  last  clause  of  the  provision ;  some  reading  the  grant  as  one  of  power 
to  prescribe  the  effect  of  Vie  manner  of  proof  of  the  public  acts,  <kc ;  others,  as 
—  of  power  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  the  public  aet»,  <kc. ;  and  the  first  reading 

ted  (Stor^rs  Commentaries,  §  ^ 


now  generally  adopted  (Stor/s  Commentaries,  §§  1812,  1818)  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  maintain  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  In  Commen- 
tsries,  1 1312,  Story  represents  the  first  reading  as  adopted  exclusively  by  those 
who  mttntaln  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment ;  and  the  latter,  as  received  only 
by  those  who  deny  it  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  The  difference  as  to  the 
syntax  Is  found  among  those  who  deny  ae  well  as  among  those  who  maintain  the 
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§  610.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  private  personB  wlneh 
niay,  in  one  of  the  States,  be  determined  according  to  the  tenor  cf 
a  judgment  obtained  in  another  State,  must  be  attributed  to  At 
operation  of  either  the  local  law  of  the  forum  of  juriadklion  «r 
of  the  national  law  (jtio^intemational)  contained  in  the  Gon^ 
Btitution  and  the  statute  of  Congress.  But,  if  attributed  to  the 
latter,  the  legal  assertion  and  denial  of  these  rights  and  obliga* 
tions  will  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  d 
the  United  States  and  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  irrespectively  of  the  character  of  the  parties.'  The  eon* 
clusiveness  of  the  judgment  in  tliese  cases  has  been  ascribed 
either  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the  statute  of  Congress ;  and 
whenever  the  judgment  has  been  held  conclusive  evidence,  th« 
court  has  at  the  same  time  enforced  the  right  and  obligatioa 
declared  by  it.  Unless,  therefore,  the  conclusiveness  of  Ae 
judgment  as  evidence  is  something  distinguishable  from  iti 
operation  or  efficacy  in  determining  a  relation  between  perscmi 
within  the  forum,  the  right  and  obligation  enforced  must,  in 
the  adjudged  cases,  have  been  ascribed  to  national  (j^uaM-inte^ 
national)  law,  as  opposed  to  local  or  State  law.  The  leadiBg 
cases  will  therefore  be  here  examined  with  reference  to  this  dis- 
tinction.' 

§  611.  In  Armstrong  v.  Carson's  Ex.  (1794),  2  Dallas,  8QS, 
"Wilson,  J.,  in  U.  S.  C.  C,  supported  the  conclusiveness  of  tto 
record,  deciding  that  rnd  tiel  record  was  the  only  plea  allows 
ble.  But  his  opinion  does  not  notice  the  distinction  between 
effect  as  evidence  and  legal  operation  on  the  rights  of  parties*' 


condnsiyeness.  Story,  ibid,  says  that  it  "  is  not,  practicaUy  speakiitf ,  of  i 
importance  which  interpretatioii  preyails."  If  their  conclasiyenemis  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  not  of  much  importance  as  to  judgments  susceptible  of  proof  mdflr 
the  present  statute,  which  reading  is  adopted.  But  in  respect  to  such  as  hun 
been  proyed  by  other  methods  (see  post,  p.  269,  n. )  and  thoae  of  aoroe  jnsttoi^i 
courts,  it  is  important  (see  awU,  p.  246,  n.  8) ;  and  as  to  "  public  acta"  (see  m< 
§  621).    It  is  also  important  in  determining  the  question  stated  in  section  SOI. 

>  See  ante,  %  868. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  discrimination  here  attempted  becomea  linpoitot 
and  even  possible,  only  because  in  each  State  of  the  Union  there  ia  a  naUootl  tto 
a  local  law,  to  one  or  tlie  other  of  which  every  le«il  efiect  must  be  ascribed,  h 
Eneland,  foreign  judgments  are  by  the  weight  of  later  authority  held  coBclaiH* 
evidence  (1  Starkie's  £v.  p.  228, 6th  Am.  £d).  But  there  the  risht  and  obBgttkn 
whidi  is  enforced  nnder  tbe  foreign  judgment  cannot  derive  its  l^gal  existesoe 
from  any  other  authority  than  that  which  declares  such  judgment  oonduiTe  m 
evidence ;  there  being  but  one  source  for  all  law  previdling  in  the  forum. 

'  lb.  302:^"  Whatever  doubts  there  might  be  on  the  worda  of  the  Constlta- 
tion,  the  act  of  Ckmgrees  e£fiBctiially  removes  them,  declaring  in  direct  terms  that 
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§  613,  In  the  case  of  Hitchcock  v.  Aiken  (1803),  1  Caines,  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  another  State  was,  bj  the  majority,  con- 
sisting of  Justices  Eadcliff  and  Kent  and  Chief  Jhstiee  Lewis, 
held  prima  /(icie  evidence  only.  They  considered,  or  at  least 
Badcliff  and  Kent  were  of  opinion,  that  the  words  "  effect 
thcSreof,"  in  the  Constitution,  related  to  the  ^^  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings,"  not  to  the  manner  of  proof  therein  also 
^ken  of,  and  that  the  giving  ^fuU  faith  and  credit"  to  the 
record  of  another  State,  as  thereby  required,  involved  only  its 
recognition  as  a  genuine  testimonial  of  the  juridical  action  of  a 
State,  without  ascribing  to  it  any  operation  or  effect  in  the  forum 
to  maintain  any  legal  right  and  obligation.  They  thought  Con- 
gress bad  been  empowered  to  give  the  judgment  an  effect 
whereby  the  right  and  obligation,  existing  under  it  in  the  State 
wkere  it  had  been  rendered,  should  become  actualized  or  real- 
ised in  the  forum;  and  that  the  judgment  could  not  beheld 
conclusive  without  admitting  that  it  had  acquired  this  opera- 
tion or  effect  under  the  statute.  But  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Congress  had,  beyond  providing  for  the  proof  of  the  record, 
done  no  more  than  was  already  effected  by  the  first  clause  of 
the  provision.* 

Of  the  two  members  of  the  court  who  maintained  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  judgment,  Thompson,  J.,  agreeing  with  the 
majority  that  the  words  "effect  thereof"  related  to  the  "  acts," 
&c.,  and  not  to  the  proof,  held  that  Congress  had,  under  the 
power  granted,  given  effect  to  the  judgment,  and  Livingston,  J., 
considered  the  words  "  effect  thereof"  as  relating  to  the  man- 
ner of  proof,  and  supposed  that  the  operation  of  such  proof  in 
authenticating  such  "  acts,"  &c.,  was  the  only  effect  within  the 
power  of  Congress.  In  maintaining  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
judgment*  he  attributed  it  solely  to  that  giving  faith  and  credit 


the  record  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  this  court  as  in  the  conrt  from  which  it 
was  tftken.'* 

'  The  same  court  afterwards  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  this  case  in  Post  ir. 
Neafie,  8  Caines,  26 ;  Jackson  v,  Jackson,  1  Johns.  424 ;  Taylor  «.  Bryden,  S  lb. 
173;  Paulding  v.  Bird's  Ex.,  13  lb.  206. 

'  In  this  case,  Livingston,  J.,  used  the  term  "  domestic"  to  designate  the  judg- 
ments of  other  States  of  the  U.  S.,  1  Caines,  468,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
judgments  obtained  in  forei^  states.  The  reader  wiU  remember  the  use  of  the 
terms  dotnettie  and  foreiffn  m  ch.  xiii.  and  zz.  of  this  work. 
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to  the  record  which  was  required  by  the  proidsion  itself.  But 
whether  either  of  these  judges  intended  to  recognize  in  iUi 
that  legal  oitoration  which  Kent  and  Badcliff  had  sapposed  to 
be  essential  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  condusiyeBees  of  tiw 
judgment,  or,  on  the  contraiy,  to  distinguish  effect,  as  evidenoi^ 
from  l^al  operation,  is  not  very  clear.  In  the  later  caaes  Aqr 
seem  to  have  been  understood  as  making  this  distinction,  and 
not  as  referring  the  realization  of  the  right  and  obligation  talk 
Constitution  and  statute. 

§  618.  So  in  BarUett  t;.  Knight  (1805),  1  Mass.  40  V  andl  jidf 
ment  was  unanimously  held  prima/aoie  evidence  only.  Sadg* 
wick,  J.,  admitted  that  Congress  might,  under  the  proviiiDa^ 
have  given  them  an  effect  which  would  have  made  them  00a- 
elusive  evidence ;  though  it  does  not  appear  whether,  like  B«l- 
cliff  and  Kent  in  Hitchcock  v.  Aiken,  he  held  that,  before  adnlfe- 
ting  it  as  conclusive,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  l:eceivedl^ 
operation.' 

§  614.  In  Eoger  v.  Coleman  (1810),  Hardin's  Ky.  R,  416  :- 
Judge  Trimble,  supporting  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment, 
seems  to  limit  the  effect  produced  by  the  provision  and  Ae 
statute  to  an  effect  as  evidence.' 

*  In  reporter's  note  on  p.  410,  it  is  said  that  in  Noble  v.  GolJ.oocorriiig  i&  ]l«- 
sachusette  sereral  years  earlier,  it  had  been  held  that  '*  the  jodgnienta  of  tiie 
coorts  of  reeord  in  the  several  States  were  placed,  in  all  req»ectt»  wpoa  tka  mmfb 
footing  with  oar  domestic  judgments." 

*  Sedgwick,  J.,  1  Mass.  409:—"  It  wiU appear  that  as  well  theeflfectof  reeordi, 
Ao.,  as  their  mode  of  authentication,  is  by  tne  Constitatioii  wIthiA  tba  poww  nf 


I  Cartis  v.  Qibba  (1S06),  Pennington's  R.  899,  N.  J.,  Jadffe  Pttmlngtai,  Im  n 
opinion  apparently  extngndicial  on  this  point,  muntaining  the  oondnaivwiSM  nf 
the  judgment,  referred  the  term  "  effect"  to  the  "  acU,"  <!:c. ;  yet  said,  dl  404^  "It 
will  not,  I  tni8ft»  be  contended  that  by  the  effect  is  meant  a  l^gal  eoeratft  pOTir. 
The  effect  is  to  depend  on  the  credit  eiven  them,**  Ac. 

*  "  The  late  learned  and  lamented  Judge  Trimble,"  said  Baldwin,  J.,  in  4  Ffetai, 
470.  The  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  words  italicised  in  the  dtation,  aa  iadkit' 
ing  how  little  the  questions  respecting  slavery  had  then  attracted  judicial  INw 
tion.  Hardin,  p.  415: — ''We  cannot,  however,  g^ve  into  such  a  oonatrMticB  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  using  the  ezpresdona, '  foB  fiiftk  ( 
credit,'  as  would  assign  to  the  judgment  of  a  uster  State  no  greater  i 
nor  clidm  firom  us  any  greater  iaith  that  the  language,  precepts,  <v  < 
thereof  were  orthodox,  according  to  the  immutable  principles  of  iuaticttp  than  if  it 
were  the  sentence  of  a  foreign,  heterogeneous  government  Sucn  a  ooaiiCiwIlm 
would  noake  that  part  of  the  Cons,  a  mere  Anseless,  dumb  artiela.  117114  •  fivr- 
oHtm  of  a  repMkan  forni  of  gowenwunt  a$  ffivem  by  thai  Comi,,  wUh  ana  aoaMWH 
MUoiOktm  aaioth$  ngkU  of  man  in  soetsly,  wUk  homoffeneam9  umtimmU  ^gmani 
jwnafr¥denc9,  and  thai  nmdarUy  of  trial  UfU  of  ths  emdenee  admittibU  Hi^tkii  trial 
»hiAprevaiUinthe8tatsi,aUof  wh4miha9edrmwntMrnUiom^^ 
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§  615.  In  Green  v.  Sarmiento  (1810),  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R,  17, 
and  S.  C.  1  Peters,  0.  C,  74,  and  in  Field  v.  Gibbs,  ibid.  157, 
Judge  Washington,  in  the  Circuit  court,  held  the  record  conclu- 
sive evidence  "  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  judgment,  hut 
of  the  right  which  it  has  decided:'  (1  Peters,  C.  C,  82.)  He 
referred  the  "effect  thereof"  to  the  "  acts  "  (ib.  78,  80) ;  and, 
from  the  whole  opinion,  he  seems  to  have  distinguished  such 
effect  as  somethiug  beyond  that  faith  and  credit  which  he 
thought  already  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself.*  He  held 
that  Congress,  having  power  to  do  so,  had  intended  "  to  de- 
clare the  force  and  effect  to  be  given  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  when  so  authenticated."  But  the  force  and  effect 
which  he  considered  hereby  given  he  distinguished  to  be  an 
effect  as  evidence,  different  from  legal  operation  ;  making  the 
distinction  plainer  by  asserting  a  power  in  Congress  to  go 
beyond  the  present  Act  in  declaring  the  effect  of  judgments  of 
one  State  in  otlier  States,  and  to  make  them  directly  operative 
on  private  persons.' 

tame  common  sourer,  there  can  exist  no  just  cause  of  jealousy  against  these  differ- 
ent tribimals.  To  give  such  faith  and  credit  to  the  records  abroad  as  they  would 
haye  at  home,  is  certainly  giying  them  full  faith  and  credit.  The  Cons,  of  the  U. 
S.  can  require  no  more,  and  the  law  of  Confess  on  the  subject  (whether  we  regard 
the  effect  of  the  authentication  by  which  the  credit  and  faith  is  to  be  demanded 
or  the  effect  of  the  contents  of  the  record)  can  mean  no  more  or  less." 

'  Though  he  obsenres,  1  Peters,  C.  C,  82,  that,  in  the  State  of  its  origin,  the 
record  is  "  evidence  and  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
judgment,  but  of  the  right  which  has  been  decided.  If  you,  then,  deny  to  such 
judgment  the  force  and  effect  g^ven  to  it  by  ^e  laws"  of  the  State  of  origin,  "you 
deprive  it  ci  the  same  faith  ami  credit  which  the  same  laws  attribute  to  it ;  t^a,  in 
truth,  the  latter  expressions,  as  used  in  the  act  of  Congress,  are  synonymous  with 
the  former." 

*  Answering  the  objection  that  if  the  judgment  is  to  have  such  effect  in  the 
other  States  tluit  it  had  in  the  State  of  origin  ''  it  would  create  a  lien  on  lands,  or 
that  an  execution  might  issue  from  the  court  wherein  it  had  been  rendered  in 
those  other  States,  or  that  a  scire  facias  would  lie,"  the  Judge  observes,  p.  82  of 
&e  report,  "  These,  if  they  be  evils,  are  altogether  imaginary.  The  judgment 
itself  has  no  extra-territorial  force,  the  laws  of  the  State  **  of  its  origin  **  can  give 
it  D^e,  nor  does  it  obtain  it  from  the  act  of  Congress.  The  cotirts  of  the  other 
Stoles  are  enjoined  to  ^ve  it  such  faith  and  credit  as  it  is  entitled  to  in  the 
8tate"  of  its  origin.  "If  it  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  rights  it  establishes  in 
tilie  court  of"  that  State,  "  it  is  conclusive  here ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  act  of 
OMgreaa  requires.  There,  however,  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  Congress 
nitty  give  to  the  jud^ients  of  one  State  all  the  effect  which  it  is  complained  may 
foliow  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  court ;  and  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  good  rea< 
■on  why  such  an  effect  may  not  in  part  be  given.  Why  ought  not  an  execution 
to  issue  upon  a  judgment  rendered  in  one  State  against  the  person  and  effects  of 
(be  defendant  found  in  any  other  ?  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  moot  the  polioy 
of  the  measure,  which  must  rest  with  Congress  in  its  wisdom  to  adopt,  if  it  aaoald 
eeem  right  to  that  body  to  do  so." 
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§  616.  In  Bissell  v.  Briggs  (1813),  9  Mass.,  467,  the  major- 
ity held  8u<5h  judgment  conclusive  evidence  in  a  certain  class 
of  cases,  though  excluding  judgments  in  cases  like  that  in  which 
the  judgment  sued  on  was  given.'  Sewall,  J.,  dissented,  ad- 
hering to  the  earlier  case,  Bartlett  v.  Knight,  arid  appeared  to 
hold,  with  Radcliff  and  Kent,  in  Hitchcock  v.  Aiken,  that  con- 
clusiveness included  legal  operation  and  eflfect,  which  was  not 
incidental  to  giving  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  record,  and  had 
not  been  prescribed  by  the  statute.'  Parsons,  C.  J.,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  that,  in  ad- 
mitting the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  as  evidence,  any 
legal  operation  or  effect  on  the  rights  of  parties  within  the  forum 
is  implied  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  law 
of  Congress.  He  refen-ed  the  words  "effect  thereof  to  the 
manner  of  proof,  and  not  to  the  "  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings.'"    Sedgwick  and  Thatcher,  JJ.,  who,  with  Sewall, 

'  This  case  was  decided  without  reference  to  the  contemporary  case,  IfiSs  i^ 
Dnryee,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

*  9  Mass.,  472,  Sewall,  J. : — **  Does  faith  and  credit,  whether  fnU  or  determiaed 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  State  from  whence  the  record  is  authenticatdL 
import  legal  effect  and  operation?  This  import,  though ' professedly  statedyl 
beueye,  to  be  the  true  construction,  was  practicaUy  denied  in  all  the  cases  widcii 
occurred  where  the  same  words  used  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  broo^ 
in  question." 

^  9  Mass.,  467.  Parsons,  C.  J.,  noticing  the  objection  that  "  the  proyialo|i  !n 
the  Federal  Constitution  has  no  force  until  Congress  declare  the  eOsct  of  judff* 
menta  rendered  in  any  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  has  made,  no  sodi 
declaration,"  says :  **  But  this  objection  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  oonstractai 
of  the  Constitution, — for,  by  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution,  aU  the  dfeck 
is  g^ven  to  judgments  rendered  in  any  of  the  United  States  which  they  can  haye^ 
by  securing  to  them  full  &ith  and  credit,  so  that  they  cannot  be  contradicted,  or 
the  truth  of  them  denied.  And  the  future  effect  which  Congress  was  \o  giTS 
relates  to  the  authentication,  the  mode  of  which  is  to  be  prescribed.  In  this 
sense  Congress  understood  the  subject ;  for,  after  providing  a  mode  of  aathentfcA> 
tion,  it  is  enacted  that  judgments  so  authenticated  shall  have  the  same  fiuth  and 
credit  given  to  them  in  every  State  as  they  have  in  the  State  from  whidi  Uiey 
were  U&en.  But  neither  our  own  statute  [referring  to  act  of  Mass.,  1796,  c.  61],  nor 
the  Federal  Constitution,  nor  the  act  of  Congress,  had  any  intention  of  enlaiglng, 
rSfltntining,  or  in  any  manner  operating  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  LegisbtmSi 
or  of  the  courts  of  uny  of  the  United  States.  The  juris^ction  remains  as  U  was 
before ;  and  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  contempli^ted,  sad 
to  which  full  faith  and  credit  are  to  be  given,  are  such  as  were  within  the  jmris- 
diction  of  the  State  whence  they  shall  be  taken."  And  on  p.  469,  "  Fr<Hn  Uds 
reason  it  is  mamfest  that  judgments  rendered  in  any  other  of  the  United  Stiitos 
are  not,  when  produced  here  as  the  foundation  of  actions,  to  be  considered  as 
forei^  judgments,  the  merita  of  which  are  to  be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  rendering  them.  Neither  are  they  to  be  considered  as 
domestic  judgments  rendered  in  our  courts  of  record,  because  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  rendering  them  is  a  subject  of  inquiry.  But  such  judgments,  so  far  as 
the  court  rendering  them  had  jurisdiction,  are  to  have  in  our  coiuts  ftiU  faith  and 
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J.,  had  decided  Bartlett  v.  Knight,  were  not  present  at  the 
effgoment  or  the  decision  of  this  case.  Parker,  J.,  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice/ 

§  617.  In  Mills  v.  Duryee  (1813),  7  Oranch,  481,  Jones, 
counsel  for  the  party  proffering  the  judgment,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ^^  It  is  admitted  that  a  record  authenticated  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  Congress  is  to  have  the  efect  of  evidence  only  ; 
but  it  is  evidence  of  the  highest  nature^  viz.,  record  evidence.^'* 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  has 
since  always  been  referred  to  as  the  leading  authority ;  and, 
though  somewhat  ambiguous  on  this  point,  it  seems  to  hav^ 
been  understood  as  supporting  the  doctrine  that  the  judgment 
can  be  held  absolutely  conclusive  evidence,  and  yet  be  said  to 
have  an  effect  as  evidence  only,  distinguishable  from  operation 
of  law  determining  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons." 

crediL  They  may,  therefore,  be  declared  on  as  eyidences  of  debt  or  prorolBes ; 
and  on  the  general  issue  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  rendering  them  is  put  in 
iMDS,  but  not  the  merits  of  the  judgments." 

'  Bat  in  some  points  this  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Parker,  C.  J., 
in  Warreo  v.  Flagg  (1826),  2  Pick.,  449:—"  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  by  tiiis 
artlcie  nothing  was  settled  but  that  the  acts,  <bc,  authenticated  as  Oonffresa 
should  prescribe,  were  to  be  received  as  condusiye  evidence  of  the  doings  ot  the 
tribmiM  in  which  the  acts  passed.  And  it  is  equally  i  clear  tiiat  the  effeet  of 
Boefa  acta  was  to  be  determined  by  Congress.  The  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1790 
prescribes  the  mode  of  authentication ;  but.  we  should  say,  except  for  the  dedflon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  [Mills  v.  Duryee],  has  not  determined 
the  eflfoct:  for  it  only  providb8,in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  'fidth 
•nd credit'  to  be  ^ren  to  acts,  <fcc.,  so  authenticated, — Cleaving  ^e  effect  uncer- 
tifai,  as  it  was  by  the  Constitution." 

•  7  Oranch,  484,  Story,  J. : — "  It  is  argued  that  the  act  provides  only  for  the 
tdmieeion  of  such  records  ca  evidence^  but  does  not  declare  the  effect  of  such  evi- 
dence when  admitted.  This  argument  cannot  be  supported.  The  act  declares 
that  the  record,  duly  authenticated,  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  as  it  had  in 
the  State  court  from  whence  it  is  taken.  If,  in  such  court,  it  has  the  faith  and 
credit  of  evidence  of  the  highest  nature,  viz.,  record  evidence,  it  must  have  the 
fltme  fiuth  and  credit  in  every  other  court.  Congress  have,  therefore,  declared 
\h»  effect  of  the  record,  by  declaring  what  faith  and  credit  shall  be^ven  to  it." 
AndTp.  486,  "  Were  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  to 
prevail,  that  judgments  of  the  State  courts  ought  to  oe  considered  prima  facie 
evidence  onty,  tms  clause  in  the  Constitution  would  be  utterly  unimportant  and 
iOoBory.  The  c<mimon  law  would  give  such  judgments  precisely  the  same  effect. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  a  power  in  Couffrese 
to  give  conclusive  effect  to  such  judgments ;  and  we  can  perceive  no  rational 
interpretation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  unless  it  declares  a  judffm^tt  condurive 
when  a  court  of  the  particular  State  where  it  is  rendered  would  pronounce  the 
same  decision." 

Here,  it  will  be  noticed.  Judge  Story  regards  the  condusivenesa  of  the  Jttd|^ 


\  as  that  effect  which  Congress  was  empowered  to  give,  and  one  not  indi 

to  giving  fall  faith  and  creait  to  the  judgment  when  proved.    In  his  Comm., 
g§  1812,  1313,  Judge  Story  noticed  the  variety  of  judicial  opinions  as  to  the 
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Mr.  Jnstice  Johnson,  difisenting,  opposed  the  doetriie 
which  allows  no  plea  other  than  nul  tid  reeord^  and  urged  the 
objection  that  judgments  rendered  without  jarisdiction  wddl 
necessarily,  under  snch  a  rule  of  pleading,  be  held  condoiim 
Bat  his  argument  that  such  judgments  should  not  be  heUeoi- 
clusive  because  contrary  to  natural  justice,  seems  eompeteolli 
overthrow,  in  any  case,  the  doctrine  of  the  condnsiTenesi  sf 
the  record,  as  evidence  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  sabjeol' 
matter  of  the  judgment' 

Marshall,  C.  J«,  aflSirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  court  fa  ttb 
case  in  Hampton  t^.  McConnell  (1818),  8  Wheaton,  884^  andii 
Hayhew  v.  Thatcher  (1821),  6  Wheaton,  129,  intimating  mtte 

rdfltiTe  Ibrce  of  the  proridon  itielf,  and  of  the  statute,  ariMng  from  dMBjiMfliiifc 
to  the  tyiitftz  of  the  words^uid  the  effect  thereof"  sayinff  that  tha  niiialiw.^B|> 
connecta  them  with  the  proof,  or  anthenticatioii,  and  whi^  attribntea  the  eonlh 
BiveneBs  of  the  judgment  to  the  first  danae  of  the  proviaiony  "  aeema  now  t»  kl 
ocmaidered  the  sounder  Interpretation.  But  it  ia  no^  practicaUir  UMililpi,  at 
moc^  impcnrtaBce  which  interpretation  preralla,  since  each  admitathe  campdim^  • 
of  CSongreaa  to  declare  the  eflfoct  of  nidgmenta,  when  dnly  anttaailioitad;  si^ 
always^  that  ftdl  &ith  and  credit  are  giTen  to  them,  and  Co^preaa,  by  tfaair  Iq^ 
latkm,  have  already  carried  into  operation  the  obiecli  of  the  danat,"  Th^ 
referring  to  Mills  v.  Dnrree,  Ac,  he  adds: — "  It  is,  tfaerefere,  pqt  v^oa  tha  wmm 
footing  as  a  doinestic  Jodgment.  But  this  does  not  prerent  an  iiMpiliy  iiMhi 
jarlad&tion  of  the  comi^  m  which  the  original  judgment  waa  giTen»  to  pVDMMM 
1%,  or  the  right  of  the  Slate  itself  to  exercise  aothority  orer  Uia  panoaa  or  &• 
aoljeetmatter.  The  Conatitntioii  did  not  mean  to  confer  a  new  poiwer  or  jHto* 
dictioB,  hot  simply  to  regolate  the  efi^M^  of  the  acknowledged  jinia&tioB  wm 
pesaooB  and  things  within  the  territory."  Theme«rfngoftheooiichi^iM[anln0i 
ia  not  Tory  obrioaa.  It  ia,  howeyer,  quoted  by  Judge  Wayne,  in  Jfefiteoylrfa 
Cohena,  18  Peters,  827,  as  having  been  "  well  said." 

In  Conflict  of  Laws,  g  609,  Story  save:—"  The  Ckmstitotion  did  nol  ttMftlS 
confer  any  new  power  upon  the  States,  but  simply  to  xegnlata  Uie  elfeok  of  ttilr 
acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  withm  their  territory.  -  Ik  9k 
not  make  the  jndgmenta  of  other  Statea  domastie  jndgmenta  to  nil  MhIb  aid 
porpoaea,  bat  only  gave  a  general  validity,  feith,  and  credit  to  them  ••  afl* 

'  n  Cranch,  486,  Johnaon,  J. ;— "  Now  i^  in  this  action,  nW  tid  mm  JaMt  mmm 
sarily  be  pleaded,  it  would  be  diffionlt  to  find  a  method  by  whidi  tfa«  anftatd 
aoch  a  jo4s°>^>'^  oonld  be  avoided.  Instead  of  promoting,  then*  tiie  ofcjaat  < 
Oonstitntimi,  by  removing  all  cause  for  State  jealousies,  nothing  oonld  tend  i 
to  enforce  them  than  enforcing  such  a  iudgment  There  are  certain  ttoiid  jpli- 
dplea  of  justice  which  never  ought  to  be  £q>ensed  with,  and  which  eoorCa  cr^ 
tioe  never  can  diapense  with  bttt  when  compelled  by  poeltiva  atntuttm    Qm  «f 


thoae  ia,  that  jurisdiction  cannot  be  juetiy  exercised  bv  a  State  omr  piuMity  Mi 
within  the  roach  of  its  prooess,  or  over  persons  not  subjected  to  tiielr  jnnaaMlMi 
by  bdng  fevnd  within  their  Umits.  But  if  the  Statea  are  at  Ubeity  to  fm  tfai 
most  absurd  laws  on  this  subject,  and  we  admit  of  a  course  of  pleadh^  -  '^  - 
it  <}nt  of  our  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  jndgmenta  obtslned 
Uwa,  certainly  an  effect  will  be  given  to  that  Article  in  the  ConrtltntloB  in  i 
hoatilitywitiitheoljectofit*  •  •  *  "lamonwillingtobopradaMl^lifyn 
tadinioil  nicety,  from  exerddng- our  judgment  at  all  npon  snch  esaen,** 
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bfit  caae  an  exception  as  to  jadgments  rendered  without  per- 
B^al  jurisdiction.  The  discninination  of  the  effect  judiciallj 
Mcribed  to  the  Conatitntion  and  law  of  Congress,  in  being  an 
^ect  as  eyidenee  only,  distinguishable  from  legal  determination 
<^  the  rigbits  and  obligations  in  support  of  which  the  judgment 
might  be  produced  in  the  forum,  was  further  illustrated  by  the 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  McEmoyle  v. 
Cohen  (1889),  13  Peters,  812,*  and  Bank  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama  v.  Dalton  (1850),  9  Howard,'  522.  In  these  the  validity 
of  a  statutory  limitation  of  the  time  for  briuging  suit  in  the 
forum  upon  judgments  obtained  in  other  States  was  sustained, 
on  the  ground  that  the  remedy  upon  the  judgment  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  local  law  of  the  State  wherein  the  action 
was  brought,  and  in  no  wise  affected  either  by  the  law  of  the 
Sti^  in  which  it  had  been  obtained,  or  by  the  statute  of  Con- 


In  D'Arcy  v.  Ketchum  (1850),  11  Howard,  175,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  court  is  repeated,  with  the  rejection  of  judgments 
reiidered  against  parties  not  personally  within  the  jurisdiction, 
or  not  appearing  by  attorney.* 

*  13  Peters,  824,  Op.  of  the  court,  by  Wayne,  J. : — ^''Bot  the  point  might  have  been 
shortly  diflmissed  with  this  sage  declaration,  that  there  is  no  direct  constitntional 
laMbitionnpon  the  States,  nor  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  from  which  it  c«n  be 
eren  plausibly  inferred,  that  the  States  may  not  legislate  upon  the  remedy  in  suits 
upon  the  judgments  of  other  States,  exclusire  of  all  interference  wiUi  their  merits." 
liiis  intimation  that  the  merits  of  a  legal  claim  may  be  unquestioned  where  the 
law-giver  refuses  a  remedy,  would  have  been  a  better  illustration  for  Senator 
Bsmamiii's  argument,  noticed  in  the  first  volume,  p.  582,  than  any  there  adduced 

'  9  Howard,  628.  Op.  of  the  court,  by  Catron,  J. : — ''  As  to  what  further '  efifect ' 
Congress  may  give  to  judgments  rendered  in  one  State  and  sued  in  another  does 
not  belong  to  this  inquiry :  we  have  to  deal  with  the  law  as  we  find  it,  and  not 
with  the  extent  of  the  power  Congress  may  have  to  legislate  farther  in  this  reroect. 
That  the  le^slation  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  does  not  prevent  a  BUte 
from  passing  acts  of  limitation  to  bar  suits  on  judgments  rendered  in  another 
State,  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  this  court,"  <kc.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
■Mtee,  Hunt  v,  Lyle,  Catron,  Ch.  J.,  said  : — "  Congress  having  declared  the  force 
aad  eflfect  of  judgments  and  decrees  in  sister  States  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  States 
where  they  were  rendered,  it  is  our  duty  to  execute  this  decree  rendered  in  Vir- 
ginia, just  as  there  it  would  have  been  executed,  had,"  <bc. 

*  Alao  Hubbell  v.  Cowdry  (1809),  5  Johns.  132 ;  Jones'  admr.  v.  Hook's  admr. 
(1824),  2  Randolph,  Ya.  808 ;  Cameron  v.  Murtz  (1827),  4  McCord,  278 ;  but  e(m- 
tru,  Morton  v.  Xaylor  (1888),  1  Hill's  S.  C.  489. 

*  Cataron,  J.,  delivering  Op.  of  the  court,  concludes: — "We  cannot  bring  oar 
ii^ds  to  doubt  that  the  act  of  1790  does  not  operate  on  or  give  additional  force 
t»  the  judgment  under  consideration."  But  how,  under  the  decisions,  oonld  this 
be  well  predicated  of  the  effect  of  the  act»  in  any  ease,  if  the  effect  given  ii  only 
effect  as  evidence? 
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§  618.  ^^  A  case  arises  within  the  meaiiiiig  of  HieCSonslitBiiM 
whenever  any  question  respecting  the  CSonstitntion,  kwi^ 
treaties  of  4he  United  States  has  assumed  such  a  form  thillhi 
judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  That  .powdrii 
capiable  of  acting  only  when  the  subject  is  submittedto  it  l^i 
party  who  asserts  his  rights  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  It 
then  becomes  a  case.'"  Now  the  rights  which  may  thus  be«|^ 
serted  and  denied  in  an  action,  the  formal  application  of  nne* 
dial  justice,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  substantiye  or  priiiia7 
rights,  as  distinguished  from  secondary,  remedial,  or  adjeetift 
rights ;'  and  the  secondary,  remedial,  or  adjective  right  te  pr»» 
duce  certain  evidence,  in  support  of  an  action,  cannot  itsdf  Mr 
the  subject  of  an  action.  If  the  admitted  conclusiveness  of  Die 
judgment  presupposes  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  staMe 
of  Congress  on  the  right  and  obligation  which  the  judgment  is 
adduced  to  prove,  the  assertion  of  that  right  is  a  case  arisiay 
under  the  Constitution  and  law  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extending  to  easei 
imder  certain  laws.  But  by  limiting  the  ^^  effect "  dedaredlqr 
Congress  to  an  effect  as  evidence,  the  right  and  obligatktf 
sought  to  be  enforced  in  the  action  are  left  dependent  on  lofiL 
or  State  law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  judicial  power  tf 
the  national  government,  except  as  they  may  be  controveKcil 
in  cases  arising  between  certain  persons. 

If  no  decision  of  a  State  court  against  a  claim  founded  0Il 
a  judgment  rendered  in  another  State  had  ever  been  brou^' 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  a  case  ^nkr 
ing  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Statai* 
that  circumstance  noJght  afford  a  negative  argument  that  lliA 
conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  under  the  statute  of  CoBgren 
is  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from  its  legal  operation.  I 
have  not 'been  able  to  find  any  case  of  this  kind  in  the  reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court'    But  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tmit^. 

'  Osborne  v.  IT.  8.  Bank,  9  Wheaton,  S19;  1  Omrtiir  Comm.  S  1. 

*  1  BttfldeTt  By.  1:— "Brery  Bystem  of  mmdcfaMl  law  oondits of  «M«klrt 
and  a^fmHim  pcoYisiona.  BuMtantSre,  which  ddDne  primary  rights  and  dstfss; 
a^jectire,  wUok  profide  means  for  preventing  or  remedying  tlie  ^otettoB-ol  fri^ 
stanttre  prorisiona.'' 

'  The  oases  died  from  these  reports  were  all  on  appeals  from  the  U.  &  Cberil 
or  District  coorts. 
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'ftnia  it  is  said,  in  a  recent  suit  on  snch  a  judgment  (1866), 
»  of  Ohio  V.  Hinchman,  27  Penn.  (3  Carey),  488,  "A  judg- 
it  of  tbis  court  adverse  to  the  rights  arising  out  of  the  fed- 
i  Ck>n8titntion  and  legislation  would  be  reviewable  in  the 
vteme  Court  of  the  United  States.'*' 

The  numerous  other  cases,  in  the  State  courts,  later  than 
:1b  v.  Duryee,  and  following  it  as  the  leading  authority, 
ugh  with  the  limitations  given  in  the  rule  hereinbefore 
ked  (p.  246),  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  point  under 
isideration.  The  weight  of  judicial  opinion  seems  to  sup- 
•t  the -doctrine  that  legal  operation  or  effect  on  the  substan- 
e  rights  of  the  parties  is  not  involved  in  the  received  doctrine 
the  conclusiveness  of  judgments  under  the  statute. 
§  619.  From  the  nature  of  the  judicial  function  there  can 
no  authoritative  judicial  opinion  as  to  any  further  effect 
ich  Congress  may  hereafter  prescribe.* 


*  The  Bftxne  doctrine  is  held  in  Rogers  v.  Bums,  27  Penn.  (1856)  (8  Carey),  52T. 
uul  beea  before  laid  down  by  I^wis,  J.,  in  the  court  below.  See  Biudey  v. 
ih(1861),  16  Penn.  (4  Harris),  243.  For  the  application  of  the  doctrine  in 
e  cMea,  see  the  note  ante,  p.  246,  n.  8. 

'  Besidea  those  already  noted,  the  principal  authorities  are  15  Johns.  143;  19 
161 ;  4  Cowen,  292,  623 ;  8  ib.  311 ;  6  Wend.  155 ;  6  ib.  447 ;  17  Mass.  548 ;  6 
c.  244;  13  ib.  53  ;  4  Metcalf,  83d!  9  S.  <&  R.  252;  10 ib.  240;  12  ib.  208;  7 
:tB  &  Serg.  447;  4  Munf.  241 ;  1  XH.  242;  4  Conn.  380;  3  Hawks,  401 ;  1 
imond,  124;  1  Blackf.  Ind.  109;  2  Verm.  268;  4  ib.  67;  2  Leigh,  172;  2 
ger,  376,  484;  8  ib.  142;  1  Green,  N.  J.  70;  5  Gill  A  Johns.  607;  1  HUl's  So. 
89;  18  Geo.  725;  2  McLean,  C.  C.  611 ;  2  Woodbury  <fe  Minot,  4;  2  Paine's 
.  507.  Sfanilar  cases  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  are  1  Dallas,  188, 
;  Bjrby,  1 19.  The  questions  arising  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
with  tne  cases,  very  elaborately  examined  In  notes  to  the  American  editions 
hillips  on  Evidence,  Part  II.  ch.  I.  §  6,  and  in  App.  to  Am.  Leading  Cases,  ed. 
(,  note  to  McEmoyle  v.  Cohen. 

Judicial  opinion  can  be  expressed  only  in  cases  arising  out  of  some  power 
Md  {ante,  vol  L,  p.  429,  n.  3).  While  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
U,  8.  Ib  admitted  to  be  final  as  between  the  parties  in  such  cases,  it  is,  for  all 
rest  of  the  world,  only  an  element  for  juristical  deduction  {ante,  vol.  I.,  p.  526, 
).  But  the  action  of  the  other  departments  of  the  national  government  cannot 
NFOepectively  limited  by  any  number  of  such  decisions  {ante,  p.  245,  n.). 
Ident  Lincoln,  in  his  Inaugural,  March  4, 1861,  has  said : — "  I  do  not  foreet  the 
&>n  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
reme  Court,  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in  any  case 
I  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  alao  entitled 
ery  lugh  respect  and  consideration  in  all  parallel  caaee  by  all  other  deoart- 
ta'oTme  government;  and,  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision 
be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect  followii^  it  being  lindted 
lat  particidar  case — with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled,  and  nerer 
we  a  precedent  for  other  cases^-can  better  be  borne  than  could  the  evils  of  a 
rent  practice.  At  the  same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that^  if  the 
VOL.  II. — 17 
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If,  as  is  held  by  the  smaller  number  of  judicial  opinions, 
the  conclusiveness  of  judgments  coming  within  the  reedved 
rule  is  an  eflfect  caused  by  the  law  of  Congress,  and  not  one 
incidental  to  giving  full  faith  and  credit  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  it  seems  difficult  to  say  why  the  power  should  be 
held  to  be  limited  to  prescribing  an  eflfect  <w  evidence^  and  not 
to  extend  to  giving  the  judgment  operation  or  legal  effect  on 
the  relations  of  private  persons. 

So  it  appears  that  the  judges  who  support  the  concluwre- 
ness  of  the  judgment  on  this  reading  of  the  provision  ire 
generally  those  who  also  intimate  that  Congress  may  go  hx- 
ther  and  prescribe  a  greater  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opinion  that  no  greater  effect,  than  effect  as  evidence,  can  ever 
be  attributed  to  the  judgment,  when  proved,  seems  connected 
with  the  doctrine  held  by  the  greater  number  of  judges,  thit 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  is  incidental  to  their  recdv- 
iiig  full  faith  and  credit  as  provided  by  the  first  clause  of  the 
provision.  Some  judges  may  have  regarded  legal  operation  or 
effect  as  involved  in  the  giving  full  faith  and  credit ;  but  tie 
terms  have  been  generally  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
designate  the  reception  of  the  record  'as  evidence,  distinct  from 
any  effect  on  the  substantive  riglUs  of  the  parties. 

§  620.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  promin^t 
in  giving  the  provision  its  present  expression,  always  under- 
stood the  effect  spoken  of  to  be  the  legal  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic acts,  &c.,  and  as  meaning  far  more  than  effect  as  evidence 
merely.     From  his  language  in  the  Federalist,"  whose  au- 

policy  of  the  gorernment  upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  peopb  bto 
be  irreyocably  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  Xhay  are 
made  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will 
have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  precticaUj  ni^mii 
their  g^yemment  into  the  hands  of  that  emment  tribunal.  Nor  is  there  is  tkk 
yiew  any  assault  upon  the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  fh>m  which  they  Bay 
not  shnnk  to  decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  nui  of 
theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions  to  political  purposes." 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42 : — '*  The  power  of  prescribing,  by  general  Unra^  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  Btite 
shall  be  preyed,  and  the  effect  they  shall  have  in  other  States,  is  an  erideol  aad 
yaluable  improyement  on  the  clause  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  Artidee  of  Coe- 
federation.  The  meaning  of  the  latter  is  extremely  indeterminate  and  ean  be  of 
little  importance  under  any  interpretation  which  it  will  bear.  The  power  here 
established  may  be  rendered  a  yery  conyenient  instrument  of  jnelice,  and  be  par- 
ticularly beneficial  on  the  borders  of  contiguous  States,  where  the  effects  fiahw  to 
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;hority,  as  contemporary  exposition,  has  always  been  allowed, 
kt  is  evident  that  he  attributed  to  this  provision  a  vastly 
greater  importance  than  could  have  belonged  to  the  provision 
11  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  supposed  that  by  it  some 
indefinite  but  highly  energetic  power  had  been  given  to  Con- 
gress. Batthe  question  is,  whether  the  nation  which  adopted 
the  Constitution  took  the  same  view  *  of  the  new  clause. 

§  621.  In  determining  the  force  of  written  enactments,  the 
wordfi  used  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  promulgated.  From  these, 
too,  the  reason  or  motive  of  the  author  of  the  rule  is  to  be 
known,  if  it  may  be  known  independently  of  the  enactments 
themselves.'  Among  these  circumstances  is  the  pre-existing 
law  and  what  would  have  continued  to  be  law  in  reference  to 
Bimilar  objects  if  the  enactment  had  not  been  introduced.* 

JQstfce  may  be  anddenly  and  secretly  translated,  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  within 
A  foreign  jurisdiction." 

Ko^eat  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  clause  in  the  Conyen- 
tloB.  From  the  obserrations  which  have  been  reported,  it  is  clear  that,  whatever 
pMrer  ia  respect  to  Jndgmenta  may  have  been  intended,  those  who  spoke  on  the 
iobject  did  not  mean  to  give  a  power  of  extending  the  statntea  of  the  States.  See 
Mmarks  of  Madison  and  Randolph,  Ang.  29,  and  of  Mason,  WilsoA,  and  Randolph, 
SepL  3,  in  the.  Journal  of  the  Convention  (Madison  Papers,  5  Elliot  Debates).  In 
the  Virginia  l[>>nventioD,  June  28,  1788,  Mr.  Mason — "The  latter  part  of  this 
clause.  Sir,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand — Full  faith  and  credit  to  be  given  to  all 
ocfte  ;  and  how  far  it  may  be  proper  that  Congress  shall  declare  the  effects,  I  can- 
not clearly  see  into."  Mr.  Madison — "  It  appears  that  this  is  a  clause  which  is 
abeolntely  necessary.  I  never  heard  any  obiection  to  thb  clause  before,  and  have 
not  employed  a  thought  on  the  subject  (3  Elliot's  Deb.  584).  The  clause  was  sub- 
'slltittea  in  ConvenUon,  Sept.  3,  1787,  for  ''  And  the  Legislature  shall,  by  general 
krari;  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  [judicial]  proceedings 
shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  which  judgments  obtained  in  one  State  shall  have 
fai  another  "  (Jouraal,  Sept  1).  Assuming  that  lend  operation  beyond  effect  as 
e?idence,  was  here  intended,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  word  was  to  have  the 
same  meaning  in  the  clause  which  was  adopted.  Some  of  those  whose  observa- 
tioiui  are  reported  may  have  proposed  to  give  Congress  power  to  execute  judg- 
Msnta  (see  in  Madison  Papers  observations  of  Madison  and  others,  Aug.  29) ;  but 
Che  majority  may  not  have  intended  such  a  grant  of  power.  If  the  sense  of  the 
CbBTention  was  expressed  by  the  reported  remarks  against  a  power  to  extend 
little  laws,  it  is  as  fair  to  infer  that,  in  adopting  the  present  reading  in  room  of  that 
llboTe  qnoied,  the  Convention  intended  to  preclude  even  judgments  from  receiving 
linl  effect,  as  it  is  to  conclude  that  they  intended  making  the  legal  operation  of 
mu>Uc  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  all  equally  dependent  on  Congress. 
(Compare  the  arguments  of  Cobb  on  Slavery,  p.  190 ;  and  2  Curtis'  Hist  of  Const. 
449,  note.)  The  dangers  to  which  this  kind  of  interpretation  is  liable,  are  well 
flli^Bd  in  fitory's  Comm.,  §§  406,  407. 

>  SIcnys  Comm.,  §g  406,  407. 

*  Liebet's  Hermeneutics,  {^.  121-128. 

*  Ante,  pp.  230-241.  Heydon's  Case,  8  Rep.  7.  1  BL  Com.  87.  Sedgwick, 
md  Slat.  Const  Law,  285.    Story's  Comm.,  §  406. 
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It  is  snperfluouB  to  show  that  in  the  absence  of  this  pro- 
vision every  effect  which  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pnh 
ceedings  of  one  State,  or  which  the  manner  of  proving  Aem 
could  hare  in  the  courts  of  other  States,  would  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  common  law  of  the  forum,  including  whatever 
might  be  applicable  in  that  body  of  rules  which  is  judicially 
known  as  international  private  law,  until  changed  by  locA 
legislation.* 

By  this  customary  law  two  questions  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined :  1.  How  such  acts,  &c.,  may  be  authenticated.  % 
How  far  they  may  operate  in- the  forum  to  determine  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons.' 

Now,  since  the  Constitution  speaks  of  "  effect "  after  hav- 
ing given  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  proof,  it  would 
seem  that  the  effect  intended  was  something  differ^it  from  tbe 
authentication,  and  that  it  must  be  operative  on  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  persons. 

But  then  the  circumstance  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  whole 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  is  preceded  by  the  requiBition  «f 
faith  and  credit  for  these  acts,  &c.,  and  that  a  similar  requisi* 
tion  was  already  existing  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  the  constitutional  provision  had,  like  its  pro* 
totype,  been  limited  to  this  requisition,  the  manner  of  proving 
such  acts,  &c.,  under  the  customary  law  in  this  re8pect,«might 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  States.*  For,  as  judicial  tribunals 
are  not  cognizant  of  the  laws  of  foreign  jurisdictions,  the  proof 
of  their  public  acts  of  everj  kind  must  be  made  under  the  local 
customary  method  of  proving  matters  of  fact.  There  migbt 
obviously  then  occur,  in  the  different  States,  such  a  variety  rf 
practice  in  this  respect  as  would  amount  to  an  unequal  giving 
of  faith  and  credit. 

The  manner  of  proof,  and  the  effect  of  the  manlier  .of  proof 
(which  reading  seems  most  general),*  are  instrumentafitieB 

^  Story's  Comm.  §  1 804.  In  the  ordinary  phrase,  this  recognition  of  fordgi 
jadgments  is  attributed  to  the  comitas  gentium.  See  Bllenboroagh,  la  AWcti^ 
Bunbary,  4  Camp.  SO. 

"  Story's  Comm.  8§  1804,  1806. 

*  Story's  Comm.  g§  1804, 1311,  and  cases. 

*  Ante,  p.  247,  n.  4. 
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r  oauBing  faith  and  credit.  Since,  therefore,  ^ect  is  men- 
oned,  for  tlie  firat  time,  when  Congress  is  empowered  to  pre- 
!r9>e  the  manner  of  proof,  it  seems  quite  as  natural  to  infer 
tat  the  whole  power  given  is  subordinate  to  the  object  of  the 
nt  clause — the  giving  faith  and  credit  to  the  written  evi- 
enoM  of  the  juridical  action  of  the  States — as  to  infer  that  it 
as  intended  to  produce  an  effect  greater  than  any  incidental 
)  their  receiving  full  faith  and  credit. 

§  622^  In  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
ration,  the  acts  of  "  courts  and  magistrates "  of  the  States 
re,  with  their  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  the  subject 
poken  of.' 

The  constitutional  provision  relates  to  "  the  public  acts," 
fc,  of  the  States  themselves.  The  judgments  of  its  courts 
re,  in  a  sense,  acts  of  the  State  itself,  but  there  can  be  no 
oabt  that  tiie  legislative  acts  of  the  States  are  included  within 
le  meaning  of  the  term,'  and  the  clause  has  been  so  under- 
bood  by  Congress  and  the  judiciary.  The  act  of  1790  indi- 
ates  how  the  legislative  acts  of  the  States  shall  be  authenti- 
ated,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  effect  which  they  may 
ave,  or  of  the  faith  and  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  If  tHe 
onclusiveness  of  judgments  is  caused  by  the  law  of  Congress, 
lie  effect  implied  in  sucli  conclusiveness,  whatever  that  may 
e,  cannot  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  State  statute  under  the 
listing  law  of  Congress.    But  if,  as  held  in  most  of  the  cases, 

*  Art  IV.,  |he  last  paragraph: — "  FuU  faith  and  credit  ehaU  be  given  in  each 
r these  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and 
tfsiatratea  of  every  other  State.** 

'  Before  adopting  its  actual  provisions,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
dend  and  rejected  others  relating  to  the  same  general  objects,  anymore  or  less 
wembling  th^  former  in  their  verbal. composition.  If  these  rejected  propositions 
r  any  rejected  terms  or  phrases  may  be  referred  to  as  indicating  the  intention  of 
M  asthors  of  the  actual  phraseology,  it  is  because  these  propositions  and  phrases 
lOW  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  say.  The  value  of 
le  debates  in  the  Convention  and  in  the  ratifying  State  conventions,  as  showing 
IS  «Mi«  loguendi  of  the  time  and  as  contemporary  exposition  of  the  adopted 
hraaeology,  is  a  distinct  thing.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  interpretations  in 
'Uch  the  rejected  phraseology  is  made  to  control  that  which  was  substituted  for  it. 
'«i  where  a  more  specific  term  has  been  rejected  for  one  more  general,  the  former 
lay  weU  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  within  the  latter.  The  clause  under 
mwideration  was  substituted  in  the  Convention,  Sept.  1st  and  3d,  for  the  Idth  of 
lie  articles  proposed  Aug.  6, 1787,  which  read : — "  Full  faith  shall  be  given  in  each 
ttate  to  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures,  and  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
f  the  courts  and  magistrates,  of  every  other  State."  See  JoumaL  Madison  Pa- 
«rs,  1240,  1448. 
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the  conclusiveDess  of  a  judgment,  when  proved  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  is  caused  by  the  constitutional  provision  and  not  by 
the  law  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that  a  State  statute  might 
be  held  equally  conclusive  as  to  any  rights  and  obligations 
declared  by  it.  No  effect  or  legal  operation  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, ever  been  claimed  for  a  State  statute,  when  proved  in 
the  manner  prescribed.'  But,  from  the  collocation  of  acts  with 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Constitution,  it  would 
seem  that  Congress  might  "prescribe"  for  a  State  statute 
whatever  effect  it  is  competent  for  that  body  to  prescribe  for  a 
judgment  of  such  State,  and  that  it  might  be  made  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  other  States,  as  judgments  are  or  can  be  made, 
in  respect  to  rights  and  obligations  of  persons  who  are  bound 
by  it  within  the  State  whose  act  it  is.  And  if  Congress  can, 
in  reference  to  judgments,  do  more  than  has  been  done  in 
making  them  conclusive  as  evidence,  and  can  give  them  addi- 
tional effect  and  operation  in  every  State,  it  seems  difficult  to 
say  why  similar  operation  and  effect  may  not  also  be  given  to 
the  statutes  of  a  State,  or  to  such,  at  least,  as  determine  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  persons  in  relations  which  can,  in 
their  nature,  continue  in  other  jurisdictions.' 

When,  under   customary   international   private   law,  the 

^  In  1  Caines,  481 ,  Judge  Kent,  arguing  agidnst  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judg- 
ment as  evidence,  said : — '*  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Constitution  meant  nothing 
more  by  fuU  faith  and  credit,  than  what  respected  the  evidence  of  such  proceed- 
ings, for  the  words  are  applied  to  public  acts  as  well  as  to  judicial  mattera" 
Earthman  v.  Jones,  2  Yerger,  4 86.  Catron,  J. :  — "  Congress  has  no  power  conferred, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  subject  one  State  sovereignty  to  the  legislation  of  another, 
nor  has  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  been  attempted  by  the  act  of  17W)." 

'  The  reader  may  think  the  consequences  of  this  provision  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  ^he  subject  of  this  treatise ;  and,  indeed,  the  writer  has  been  led  to 
devote  so  much  space  to  its  consideration  solely  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  in  the  first  vol.,  pub.  Aug.,  1868,  of  his  work  on 
the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery,  8g  205-215.  Holding,  from  the  dicta  in  the  adjudged 
cases,  that  Congress  may  give  an  effect  to  judgments  beyond  effect  as  evidence, 
Mr.  Cobb  ar^es  that  they  may  give  a  like  effect  to  the  acU  of  the  States,  which 
term,  as  used  in  the  provision,  he  also  assumes  to  be  equivalent  to  Ustn  in  the 
general  sense.  Under  this  interpretation,  Mr.  Cobb  urges  that  Congress  may  ^ve 
effect  or  operation  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States  which  determine  stcthu  m  the 
place  of  domicil,  so  far  as  to  miuntain  those  rights  of  masters,  in  respect  to 
escaped  slaves  and  slaves  brought  with  them  in  visiting  or  passing  through  the 
free  States,  wliich,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  the  national  judiciary,  those 
States  are  bound  by  comity  to  recognize;  having  also  in  the  same  work  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  possession  of  their  slaves  by  owners  in  these  drcttm- 
stances,  should  be  recognized  in  the  free  States  on  this  principle.  The  suggestioa 
of  this  doctrine,  though  by  a  private  jurist,  will  show  the  importance  whicn  may 
hereafter  attend  on  the  understanding  of  this  provision. 
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juridical  action  of  a  foreign  state  is  produced  in  evidence  to 
determine  rights  and  obligations  in  any  forum,  it  is  entirely 
immaterial  whether  such  juridical  action  was  exhibited  in 
written  law — statutes  or  codes — or  by  the  customary  unwritten 
law  of  the  foreign  state.  To  suppose  that  Congress  may  give 
the  statutes  of  one  of  the  several  States  an  effect  or  operation 
in  the  other  States,  which  could  not  be  given  to  its  unwritten 
common  law,  seems  inconsistent  or  without  apparent  reason. 
For  rights  and  obligations  which  in  one  State  rest  on  common 
law  alone  may  exactly  correspond  with  those  which  in  another 
have  been  declared  by  statute,  and  in  most  of  the  States  those 
which  are  attributed  to  common  law  are  far  more  important 
than  any  resting  on  statute.' 

But  the  particular  and  inferior  cannot  defeat  the  gen- 
eral and  superior;  the  exception  is  not  to  be  made  more 
general  than  the  rule  to  which  it  is  an  exception,'  and  in  an- 
swer to  such  an  interpretation  it  must  be  urged  that  such  a 
power  in  Congress  to  extend  the  local  law  of  the  several 
States  would  be  an  immeasurable  limitation  of  the  two  most 
fundamental  and  general  principles  of  the  Constitution.  One 
of  theie  is,  that  the  States  are  to  be  mutually  independent  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  have  not  been  granted  to 
the  national  government ;  the  other,  that  powers  are  granted 
to  Congress  specifically,  or  are  specific  in  respect  to  certain 
relations.  Such  a  power  in  Congress  would  be  manifestly  in- 
determinate, and  be  an  indefinite  restriction  on  the  exercise  by 
the  States  of  their  reserved  powers. 

Whatever  power  may  have  been  intended,  it  is  evident 
that  the  law  resulting  from  it  will  form  part  of  the  quasi- 
international  law  of  the  Union,  limiting  the  States  in  the 
exercise  of  tiieir  reserved  powers  in  respect  to  domestic  aliens. 
But  the  other  sections  of  this  Article  have  this  effect  also,  and, 
therefore,  like  statutes  m  pari  materia,  they  may  be  inter- 

'  As  hft6  been  noted  above,  Mr.  Cobb  aseumes  that  public  acts  in  the  proyision 
may  indnde  any  rale  of  law. 

•  Sedgwick  on  Constr.  287.  Lieber's  Hermenentics,  168 :— •*The  general  and 
superior  preyails  oyer  the  specific  and  inferior ;  no  law,  therefore,  can  be  con- 
strued connter  to  the  fundamental  law.  If  it  admits  another  construction,  this 
must  be  adopted." 
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preted  by  each  other.  These  other  sections  contain  spedfie 
limitations  of  the  States  in  this  exercise  of  these  powets,  and 
the  expression  of  these  implies  the  exclusion  of  an  interprett* 
tion  of  this  provision,  which  would  authorize  a  more  general 
in^-limitation  at  the  will  of  Congress.  Expressio  nniiis  est 
exclusio  alterius. 

It  is  no  a  priori  assertion  to  say  that  such  an  idea  is  utterly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,*  and  the  objection 
applies  against  attributing  to  any  written  evidence  of  the  jurid- 
ical action  of  a  State,  whether  public  act,  record,  or  judicial 
proceeding,  any  legal  operation  or  effect,  in  the  other  States, 
beyond  an  effect  as  evidence. 

§  623.  The  conclusiveness  of  judgments,  coming  within  the 
general  rule,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  claim  in  distinction  from  a 
simple  recognition  of  their  genuineness,  has  been  shown  to 
be  supported  by  a  great  weight  of  judicial  decision. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  occasions  for  judi- 
cial exposition  of  the  doctrine,  it  has  not  been  very  clearly 
shown,  in  the  opinions,  upon  what  principle  of  interpretation 
records  of  judicial  proceedings,  in  the  recognized  casoB  of  ex- 
ception, have  been  excluded  from  the  operation  of  theOonsti- 
tution  and  the  statute. 

This  exclusion  may  perhaps  be  founded  upon  an  argument 
like  the  following.  The  provision  is  either  an  international 
compact  as  between  the  States,  and,  therefore,  to  be  inter 
preted  by  rules  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  international 
compacts,  in  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  standard  common  to  the  contracting  parties, 
or  it  is  like  a  statutory  enactment,  and  its  meaning  is  refer 
able  to  language  before  used  by  the  enacting  person,  the  inte- 
gral people  of  the  United  States.   In  either  case,  then,  a  "  judi- 

'  Lieber*8  Pol.  Hermen.  177  : — "  A  primary  rule  suggested  bjr  mere  eommoii 
sense,  and  yet  so  frequently  abandoned,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  and  always 
the  more  ilagrantly  so  the  more  men  are  obliged  by  the  unsoundness  of  tiior 
view  to  resort  to  special  pleading,  is  that  we  ought  not  to  boUd  argnments  of 
weighty  importance  on  trifling  grounds,  not  to  hang  burdens  of  great  wei^  en 
slight  pesB ;  for  instance,  an  argument  of  the  highest  national  importance,  upon 
the  casuid  position  of  a  word.  This  rule  applies  to  aU  and  eyery  constrtictMB, 
indeed,  but  it  naturally  becomes  the  more  important,  the  more  important  tiw 
sphere  is  in  which  we  haye  to  construe." 
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I  proceeding,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitntion,  or  "  a 
igment,"  within  the  intent  of  the  statute,  is  not  merely  what- 
ir  any  one  State  may  call  sneh.  There  mnst  be  a  criterion 
nmon  to  the  States,  as  contracting  parties,  or  as  constituting 
d  political  person.  This  cannot  be  any  other  than  that  given 

"  common  law"  previously  having  national  or  jw^wi-inter- 
fcional  extent ;  and  by  this  rule  only  the  decrees  of  judicial 
dies  having  jvriad^cUonj  as  that  is  understood  at  common 
r,  can  be  intended  in  the  Constitution,  or  be  affected  by  the 
3on  of.  Congress.*  So,  in  excluding  judgments  in  criminal 
tat,  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are  incidental  to  a  local 
jtem  of  discipline,' 

But,  from  the  language  of  judges  in  some  cases,  it  would 
pear  that  this  exclusion  in  these  instances  is  attributable  to 
contrariety  between  the  local  law  under  which  the  judgment 
i  originally  been  given  and  some  rule  of  right  compre- 
ttded  in  the  local  law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction.*    K  this 

'  Hitchcock  V.  Aiken,  1  Caines,  460,  Liyingston,  J. :— "  A  Bentence  thus  obtained 
erves  not  the  name  of  a  judgment."  Aldrich  w.  Kinney,  4  Ckinn.  884.  Roger 
CJoleman,  Hardin,  416.  Thurber  v.  Blackburne,  1  N.  H  245.  Starbuck  v. 
tray,  6  WendeU,  168,  Marcy,  J. : — "  For  what  purpose  does  the  defendant  ques- 
i  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court?  Solely  to  show  that  its  proceedings  and 
nnent^are  void,  and  therefore  the  supposed  record  is  not  a  record.  •  »  • 
feae  a  court  has  jurisdiction,  it  can  never  make  a  record  whiph.  imparts  abso- 
)  Terity  to  the  party  over  whom  it  has  usurped  jurisdiction.''  See  also  Earth- 
n  V.  Jones,  2  Terger,  484.  See  analogous  reasoning  in  deciding  what  aeti  or 
\uie9  may  be  aided  by  the  law  of  Congress,  where,  in  9  Mass.  468,  Parsons,  C. 
says  of  another  case : — "  The  court  were  of  opinion  that  the  full  faith  and  credit 
t  were  to  be  given  to  public  acts  of  the  Legislature  were  confined  to  acts 
ich  a  Legislature  had  lawful  authority  to  pass,  and  that  U  was  not  within  the 
Isdiction  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  Ucense  the  sal^  of  land  in  New 
mpehire." 

•  1  Greenleafs  Ev.  §  876. 

•Thus,  in  Bisscll  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  472,  Judce  Sewell  dissented,  holding 
i  inquiry  into  the  m«rits  was  not  precluded,  and  said : — **  Other  suffgesHons 
l^ht  be  made  of  cases  arising  under  laws  esteemed  to  have  been  enacted  against 
>Uc  faith,  or  contra  bonos  mores ;  or  judgments  recovered  against  positive 
eolations  within  the  Stkte  to  which  th^y  are  brought  to  be  emorced.  Such, 
instance,  would  be  judgments  upon  usurious  or  gaming  contracts,  illegal  and 
d  where  made,  but  which  may  happen  to  be  recovered  where  no  such  re- 
lints  are  recognized."  In  Kilbum  v.  Woodworth,  6  Johns.  40,  the  court  say : — 
'o  Ifind  a  defendant  personally  by  a  judgment  when  he  was  never  penonally 
asioned,  or  had  notice  of  theproceeding,  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
lee  of  justice."  Li  Borden  v.  Fitch,  16  Johns.  148,  Thompson,  C.  J. :— "  Although 
are  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  Constitution  oC  th^  United  States  and 
r  of  Conffress  cannot  be  applied  to  a  judgment  which  we  consider  void  upon 
)  first  prmciples  of  justice,  so  as  to  make  it  conclusive  upon  it,"  Ac,  doubong 
ether  a  contrary  doctrine  was  intended  by  Mills  v.  Duryee.    See  also  the  kui' 
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be  the  principle,  it  iB  difficult  to  see  why  its  efifect  BhoQld  be 
limited  to  tbeae  instances,  and  why  it  will  not  apply  in  tay 
cases  where  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced  under  akv 
which,  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  is  held  contrary  to  natntl 
justice.  But  tliis  would  be  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  Ail 
no  judgment  is  in  these  cases  more  tiiBXijprimafaoU  eyidenoe. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  cases  hereafter  arising,  whereii 
great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ethical  character  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  judgment  maybe  ascribed  to  the  politkil 
peoples  of  the  State  in  which  it  originates,  and  that  whereinitii 
produced  in  evidence,  these  views  may  be  urged  in  modifies- 
tion  of  the  rule  now  received/ 

From  the  language  of  some  decisions  it  would  seem  that 
the  judgments  which  are  made  conclusive  evidence  under  the 
statute  are  discriminated  from  others  by  some  doctrine  of  pri- 
vate international  law,  including  the  ordinary  idea  of  intenuh 
tional  comity  as  something  to  be  administered  by  the  eourtsof 
law,  intensified  and  amplified  by  a  patriotic  contemplation  of 
the  political  relations  of  the  States  towards  each  other.* 

flruage  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  Mills  «.  Dnryee,  amU,  p.  264,  note,  and  Jvfa 
PUrker's  citation  of  it  in  HaU  v.  Williems,  6  Pick.  242;  also.  Gibbon,  Oh.  l^m 
Steel  V,  Smith,  7  Watts  A  Seiv.  460.  Some  authoriUes  speak  in  a  Ti^giie  vajflf 
impeaching  Judgments  firom  oSier  States,  by  showing  that  they  were  trvMMtf 
obtuned.  But  these  cannot  be  sustained  in  connection  with  the  muoral  mbi 
except  as  they  apply  to  judgments  obtained  by  a  fraudulent  simiUanoii  of  jwli- 
diction.  See  Mcftae  «.  Mattoon,  18  Pick.  68,  and  Ck)wen  and  HUTs  note  to 
PhiUijM  on  £y. 

^  uases  of  the  litigation  of  richts  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the  PTisfrsiww 
of  slayerj  will  readify  occur  to  Uie  reader. 

*  In  Biasell  v.  BAgga,  9  Mass.  478,  Sewall,  J.,  aUuding  to  this,  says:— *1M 
comity  we  are  ^posed  to  extend  on  these  occasions  ^1  not  be  redproctfad 
therefore  in  all  the  States.  *  *  *  In  adhering  to  the  common  law,  we  skipiild 
haye  a  system  of  rules  which  will  be  uniformly  administered  and  wldch  ailoffd  a 
suMcient  comi^  fbr  eyery  purpose  of  e<jual  and  exact  justice  in  cases  where  the 
rights  of  indiylduals  are  principally  affected."  See  simi&r  expressions,  ib.  pu  476; 
and  the  allusion  to  o(«ii^  in  Bor&n  v.  Fitch,  15  Johns.  148,  by  Tbompson,  Gk  J. 

This  inteipretation  of  the  constitutional  provision  according  to  the  mxppomd 
requirements  of  comity,  is  a  different  thing  from  ascribing  the  proyision  to  • 
spirit  of  comity,  as  by  Sedgwick,  J.,  in  Bartlett  v.  Knight,  1  Mass.  409 :— *'  As  hj 
our  uidon  a  greater  degree  of  comity  is  due  to  the  proceedings  of  our  sister  States 
than  to  those  of  States  which  are  in  every  respect  foreign,  the  Constitution  hii 
provided,"  Aa    But  then  these  provisions  whick  may  have  been  dictated  bj  c 


ity,  are  not  afterwards  to  be  interpreted  according  to  whatever  a  Judge  may  np- 
pose  comity  to  require.  In  Baxlev  v.  Linah,  4  mrris,  16  Penn.  249,  tiie  reodyw 
doctrine  is  attributed  to  "  a  regard  to  constitutional  law,  to  judicial  woUoMIx 
and  State  harmony."  A  judge  may  find  the  measure  of  State  hamKny  in  eoalfi- 
tutional  Uw,  but  cannot  nnd  the  measure  of  constitutional  law  in  what  he  s^y 
consider  State  harmony.    Catron,  J.,  in  D'Arcy  v.  Ketchum,  11  Howard,  176, 
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In  this  connection  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether 
this  comity  is,  in  each  State,  whatever  the  local  sovereignty 
may  allow  to  be  such,  or  whether  there  is  some  general  stand- 
ard of  comity  for  all  the  States,  and  one  identified  in  author- 
ity with  the  jtwwi-international  law.* 

§  624.  In  determining  the  force  of  this  provision,  an  inquiry 
arises  as  to  the  extent  of  the  word  Staie. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  cases  cited  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  courts,  that  judgments  of  State  courts  have  been 
supposed  to  have  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the  like 
effect  which,  by  the  force  of  this  provision  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, they  can  have  in  the  courts  of  the  several  States. 

But  the  judgments  of  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
courts  are  not  supposed  to  have,  either  in  the  State  courts  or  in 
other  United  States  courts,  any  effect  attributable  to  this  pro- 
vision.* 

A  greater  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  on  the  question 
whether  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the 

seems inelined  to  do  this,  sajing: — ''In  constrning  the  act  of  1790,  the  law  as  it 
stood  when  the  act  was  passed  must  enter  into  that  construction ;  so  that  the  ex- 
isting defect  in  the  old  law  may  be  seen  and  its  remedy  by  the  act  of  CTongress 
comprehended.  Now,  it  was  most  reasonable,  on  general  principles  of  comity  and 
justice,  that  among  States  and  their  citizens  muted  as  oars  are,  judgments  ren- 
dered in  one  should  bind  citizens  of  other  States,  where  defendants  had  been 
served  with  process,  or  yoluntarily  made  defence." 

'  So  Bir.  Cobb  (ante,  p.  262,  n.)  indicates  comity  as  determining  what  laws  of  the 
several  States  may  be  made  operative  in  other  States  under  his  interpretation  of 
this  provision,  and  assumes  that  it  is  competent  for  the  national  judiciary,  in  the 
hMt  resort,  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  requirements.  But  if  there  is  anything 
clear  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  comity,  as  ordinarily  understood  in  pri- 
vate international  law,  it  certainly  is  that,  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  each  pos- 
sessor of  sovereign  power  determines  independently  what  it  is  that  comity  re- 
quires. 

*  Pepoon  V.  Jenkins,  2  Johns.  Cases,  119 ;  Mason's  A  dm.  v.  Lawrason,  1  Cranch's 
C.  C.  R.,  190 ;  Buford  v.  Hickman,  Hempstead's  C.  C.  R.,  282.  There  are  cases  in 
wfaic^  without  particular  reference  to  this  provision,  it  seems  to  be  held  that  such 
iudgments  should  be  regarded  as  domestic  judgments  in  the  State  courts.  See 
jSurney  v.  Patterson's  Lessee,  6  Har.  &  Johns.  182,  202 ;  St.  Albans  v.  Bush,  4 
Ysm.  58 ;  Rochelle's  heirs  v.  Bowers,  9  Louisiana,  528.  Contra^  in  Baldwin  v. 
Hale,  17  Johns.  272,  it  is  held  that  a  circuit  court  of  the  U.  S.  "is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  court  of  another  government.  Their  records,  therefore,  as  to  this  purpose, 
are  foreign  records."    Also,  Griswold  v.  Sedgwick,  1  Wend.  181. 

tlie  judgments  of  the  several  U.  S.  Circmt  and  District  courts  are,  as  between 
each  other,  regarded  as  domestic  judgments.  But  their  conclusiveness  in  such 
case  is  not  attributed  to  thisprovision.  Reed  v.  Ross,  1  Bald.  C.  C.  36 ;  Montford 
».  Hunt,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  28.  The  manner  of  proving  a  record  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  Congress  may,  however,  be  adopted  by  a  United  States  court  as  appropriate  for 
such  judgments.  Tookcr  v.  Thompson,  8  McLean  94 ;  Buford  v.  Wickman,  Hemp- 
stead's C.  C.  R.  232 ;  and  see  2  Johns.  Cases  (2d  ed.)  1 19,  note. 
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United  States  are  to  be  considered  States  in  view  of  thi^  pro- 
vision. In  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1804,  Congress  has 
construed  this  dause  as  extending  to  snch  IHstriet  and  Territo- 
ries by  declaring  that  that  act  and  tlie  act  to  which  it  is  a  stip- 
plement  shall  apply  as  well  to  the  pnblic  acts,  &c.,  of  the  re- 
spective Territories  of  the  United  States  and  conntries  snbject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  public  acts, 
&c.,  of  the  several  States. 

In  Haggin  v.  Squires  (1811),  2  Bibb's  Ky.  834,  it  was  held, 
that  a  judgment  in  one  of  the  courts  for  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana was  not  such  a  judgment  as  became  conclusive  under  the 
Constitution.* 

In  Seton  v.  Hanham  (1832),  E.  M.  Charlton,  874.  By 
Law,  Judge : — "After  the  most  careful  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject which  I  am  capable  of  giving  to  it,  I  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  the  term  State^  when  used  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  confined  to  a  member  of  the  American 
compact ;  that  it  does  not  embrace  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States;  and  that,  consequently.  Congress  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  pass  the  act  of  March,  1804,  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  .proof,  or  the 
effect  to  be  given  to  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  a  TerrUoryxR 
the  courts  of  a  State  of  the  Union.  So  much  of  the  act  of 
March,  1804,  is,  therefore,  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  in- 
operative upon  the  courts  of  a  State.  The  States  possess  the 
right  to  legislate  upon  this  subject." 

In  Hughes  v.  Davis  (1855),  8  Maryland,  271,  on  demurrer 
to  nil  dehetf  pleaded  in  suit  on  a  judgment  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Le  Grand,  Ch.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said : — "  The  necessity  of  such  an  enactment  as  that  of 
1804  must  be  conceded  by  all ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has,  so  fiur 
as  we  are  informed,  been  treated  ever  since  its  passage  as  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  we  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  declare  it  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  writings 
of  Justice  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  on  the  Constitution,*  as 

^  The  doctrine  of  Haggin  v.  Squires  was  noted,  merely,  in  Price  v,  "HhaAsa 
(1822),  1  Littel,  278.  ^^ 

'  These  writers  do  not  notice  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  State  in 
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well  as  in  a  great  number  of  decided  cases,  the  act  of  1804  is 
referred  to  and  has  been  acted  upon  without  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion from  any  quarter  of  its  unconstitutionality." 

The  extent  of  the  word  StcUe  in  this  provision  will  herein- 
after be  further  considered,  in  connection  with  inquiries  into 
the  meaning  of  the  same  word  in  other  clauses  of  the  Fourth 
Article. 

§  625.  In  this  provision  a  power  is  expressly  giveu  to  Con- 
gress' whereby,  at  least  after  Congress  has  exercised  the  power, 
the  provision  becomes  private  law,  or  acts  on  private  persons, 
determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  such  persons  (so  far 
at  least  as  it  determines  the  adjective  or  remedial  rights  of  such 
persons),  and  thereby  becomes  identified  in  authority  with  na- 
tional municipal  private  law.  Therefore,  though  qtum-mtems,' 
tional  in  its  effect,  it  cannot  be  open  to  that  question  of  con- 
struction wliich,  in  the  last  chapter,  was  stated  as  being  material 
in  reference  to  the  international  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
when  the  question  is  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in 
view  of  making  them  effectual.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
the  States,  in  the  juridical  exercise  of  their  reserved  powprs, 
are  bound  to  regulate  themselves  by  it,'  as  they  are  by  other 
grants  of  power  to  Congress  which  are  held  to  involve  a  cor- 
responding limitation  of  State  powers.  But  neither  legislative 
action  on  their  part  nor  any  judicial  reference  to  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  States  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  provision 
should  have  its  intended  consequences  in  affecting  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons. 

this  proridoD,  while  they  cite,  without  dispate,  the  authorities  holding  that  citi- 
senB  of  Territoriee  are  not  citizens  of  a  State  in  yiew  of  the  clause  in  the  third 
Article  defining  the  extent  of  the' judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  1  Kent,  p.  884. 
Story's  Comm.,  §  1694.    See  ante,  Tol.  I.,  p.  483. 

^  In  order  to  sustain  the  implied  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  reference 
to  the  objects  of  other  international  provisions  in  this  Article,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  dUidapa&A  a  reason  for  the  specific  grant  of  legislative  power  in  respect  to  the 
object  ofthia.    See,  past,  in  Ch.  xxvn. 

■  For  It  is  held  that  the  method  of  proof  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Congress 
does  not  exclude  oth«r  methods,  derived  from  the  local  law  of  the  State. 
See  9  Mass.,  466 ;  Kean  v.  Rice,  12  S.  <fe  R.,  208 ;  Ehnore  v.  Mills,  1  Haywood, 
869 ;  fitate  «.  Stade,  1  Chipman,  808 ;  Raynham  v.  Canton,  8  Pick.,  296 ;  MxparU 
Porall,  8  Leigh,  816.  But  the  records  of  judicial  proceedings  so  proved  will  not 
have  that  conclusiveness  which  they  would  have  if  proved  according  to  the 
national  statute,  provided  such  conclusiveness  is  the  effect  of  the  statute.  Baker 
V.  Field,  2  Yeates,  682 ;  and  see  cases  noted  ante,  p.  247,  n.  4. 
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DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  THE  MEANING  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  TIBII, 
"the  CITIZENS  OF  EACH  STATE,"  IN  ^THE  FIRST  PAKAOEAFH 
OF  THE  SECOND  SECTION  OF  THE  FOURTH  AETIGLB  OF  IHI 
CONSTITUTION. 

§  626.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Fourth  Article  is  in  these  words : 

"The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.'' 

The  legal  effect  of  this  provision  depends — 

1.  On  the  personal  application  of  the  words,  "  the  citizens 
of  each  State,"  and — 

2.  On  the  rights  intended  by  the  phrase,  "  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens." 

A  distinct  inquiry  is  presented  by  each  phrase,  but  thty 
both  involve  a  determination  of  the  force  of  the  term  cUizeny 
as  descriptive  of  a  private  person,  or  of  his  legal  condition. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  clause  it  is  denominative  of  a  class  of 
persons ;  in  the  latter  part  it  is  descriptive  of  a  class  of  rights. 

The  Constitution  does  not  itself  furnish  any  definition  of 
the  term  citizen,  nor  indicate  its  personal  extent.*  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  terms  employed  in  these  clauses  must  be  inte^ 
preted  by  their  previous  juridical  use  in  enunciating  that  inte^ 
national  and  jt^o^'-intemational  law  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  constituting  people,  or  those  to  whose  political  and 
juridical  power  and  place  they  had  succeeded.  In  each  of 
these  branches  of  law  those  constant  relations  must  have  been 
recognized  which  are  expressed  in  those  definitions  Or  azioniatic 
principles  which  have  been  called  "  the  natural  or  necetsaiy 
law  of  nations."*    Before  citing  any  authorities  on  thia  provi- 

»  Rawle  on  Const,  p.  85 ;   Taney,  C.  J.,  19  How.  411 ;   Curtis,  Sb.  677. 
Mnte,  §49. 
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sion,  or  attempting  an  independent  examination  of  either  of  the 
two  points  above  specified,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  nature 
of  either  inquiry,  by  discriminating  the  various  senses  of  the 
word  citizen  in  the  English,  and  of  the  cognate  term  in  other 
European  languages,  as  it  may  be  used  in  describing  these 
constant  relations. 

§  627.  We  do  not  find  the  term  cUtsenjuridiQ^Xlj  employed  in 
the  English  language  to  designate  a  relation  or  condition  existing 
peculiarly  under  the  law  of  England.  All  European  languages 
derived  from  the  Latin  possess  a  term  of  the  same  origin,  and 
in  all  it  has,  as  popularly  used,  nearly  the  same  variety  of 
meanings,  all  expressive  of  the  condition  of  a  legal  person  in 
respect  either  to  civil  or  to  political  privilege,  or  to  both.  But 
itt  designating  the  status  of  a  private  person  with  referefice  to 
the  public  law,  it  has,  in  some  of  the  countries  in  whose  ver- 
nacular the  term  is  found,  a  very  restricted  signification  com- 
pared with  some  of  its  meanings  in  other  countries  where  the 
equivalent  word  is  also  popularly  used  with  the  same  limited 
signification.  In  some  juridical  systems  it  may  only  be  equiv- 
alent to  subject^  a  word  found  in  the  same  languages  under 
analogous  changes  of  form,  and  of  like  origin,  expredfeing  only 
that  relation  which  every  person  within  the  limits  of  a  polit- 
ical state  holds  towards  the  possessors  of  supreme  power. 
From  the  very  nature  of  civil  society,  organized  in  distinct 
states,  the  relation  of  subjection  is  everywhere  the  same.^ 

The  term  originally  referred  to  the  existence  of  municipal 
corporations  and  the  local  privileges  of  its  members,  which 
might  be  either  civil  (social)  or  political.  It  was  a  term  of 
European  internal  laws,  public  and  private,  as  distinguished 
from  international  law,  indicative  of  a  condition  of  the  inhab- 

'  There  may  be  many  in  this  country  who  would  question  these  propositions. 
CUef  Justice  «Uy,  in  Chisholm  v.  Oeorgia,  2  Dallas,  470,  said:—"  At  the  ReTolu- 
tioii»  the  Boyereignty  devolved  on  the  people ;  and  they  are  truly  the  sovereigns 
of  the  coantry,  but  they  are  sovereigns  without  subjects  (unless  the  African  slaves 
amoDg  Qfl  may  be  so  called),  and  have  none  to  govern  but  themselves.  The  citi- 
leos  of  America  are  equal  as  fellow-citizens,  and  joint  tenants  of  the  sovereignty." 
And  Wilson,  J.,  lb.  458: — "  Under  that  Constitution,  there  are  citizens,  but  no 
fubjeets."  And  see  the  opinions  in  Dred  Scotf  s  case,  cited  in  this  chapter.  The 
idea  that  in  republics  the  subject  and  the  soverei^  become  identified,  and  the 
idea  of  the  two  existing  together,  as  united  opposites,  in  the  idea  of  dtmn,  is 
probably  derived  firom  Rousseau. 
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itantfl  of  certain  localities,  or  of  some  distinct  class,  as  discripi- 
inated  by  the  supreme  power.  It  was  a  term  of  limited  pe^ 
sonal  application,  implying  -pecvMsx  jpersonal  franchises  in  the 
indiyiduals  of  a  class,  and  differences  of  condition  among  the 
svhjecU  of  the  state  resulting  from  personal  laws.\  When  tht 
possession  of  these  privileges  ceased  to  be  distinctive  of  vaj 
one  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  citixen  wonU 
be  synonymous  with  those  of  each  subject  of  the  state,  and  ia 
the  internal  law  of  such  state  they  would  be  convertible  termg, 
Wherever  the  terras  have  been  used  to  distinguish  penKHH 
under  the  internal  law,  the  condition  of  citizen  indudes,  ol 
necessity,  whatever  is  expressed  by  mbject  /  all  rights  and 
duties  attributable  to  the  subject  are  equally  attributable  to 
the  citizen;  whil^  the  condition  of  suhject  expresses  onlyt 
limited  portion  of  the  relations  indicated  by  the  term  citism, 
§  628.  All  within  the  territory  of  a  nation  are  eubjeek  of 
its  dominion  to  the  extent  of  owing  obedience  to  its  laws  ;*and 
where  no  reference  is  had  to  any  external  relation  of  the  state, 
the  term  citizen  is  often  applied  to  all  actually  present  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction.  But,  even  in  expressing  relationf 
under  the  internal  law,  reference  is  often  had  to  the  co-esstr 
ence  of  other  nations ;  and  hence  distinctions  arise  between 
the  persons  actually  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction,  founded 
on  the  natural  circumstance  of  iirth^  the  legal  circumstance  of 
naturcUizaUonj  and  the  facts  constituting  what  is  technically 
called  domidl.  These  facts  and  circumstances  form  the  basis 
of  private  international  law  ;*  and  when  reference  is  ha^  to  the 
condition  of  private  persons  as  connected  with  one  or  another 
of  several  co-existent  states,  it  is  only  natjve  or  natural  bora 
subjects  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state,  and  those 
of  foreign  birth,  likewise  having  a  domicil  therein,  whom  the 
supreme  power  may  choose  to  put  in  the  same  relation  towards 
itself  as  the  native  subject  (^.  €.,  naturalize)^  who  can  be  called 
citizens.  Whether  the  word  is  then  taken  in  the  limited  senses 
equivalent  to  evhje<^^  or  refers  to  a  distinctive  condition  of 
personal  privilege,  it  can  apply  only  to  native  or  naturalised 
persons  having  a  domicil. 

»-4fU€,§107.  '^nff,  §273.  ^  AnU,%  121. 
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I  629.  Any  relations  between  private  persons  or  any  dis- 
Qctions  in  the  condition  of  private  persons  unddr  the  internal 
iW  of  one  state  may  be  recognized  by  the  juridical  power  of 
ay  other  state,  in  the  application  of  private  international  law. 
he  terms  which  first  expressed  distinctions  of  condition  onder 
[ie  internal  law  may  then,  derivatively,  be  used  in  the  enunci- 
tion  of  private  international  law. 

By  this  law,  applied  by  judicial  tribunals,  they  necessarily 
ecognize  the  anterior  subjection  of  the  alien  to  the  juridical 
•ower  of  the  state  in  which  he  had  his  previous  domicil.  For 
bis  law  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  some  relations  of  persons 
owards  other  persons  and  towards  things  may  arise  out  of  a 
•revions  subjection  to  another  jurisdiction.  The  only  limits 
>  a  recognition  of  such  relations  are  the  natural  possibility  of 
nstaining  them  in  another  forum,  and  the  juridical  will  of  the 
apreme  power  therein.* 

§  630.  The  relations  thus  recognized  in  an  alien  may  be 
•nly  those  of  political  subjection  and  allegiance.  In  this  case, 
he  alien  is  recognized  as  a  foreign  citizen^  or  one  having  the 
ights  of  foreign  citizenship,  only  in  those  relations  which,  in 
he  case  of  the  native  or  naturalized  subject  having  a  domicil, 
rise  simply  from  political  subjection.  K  known  to  the  inter- 
lational  law  of  the  forum  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which 
lis  domicil  is  recognized  to  be,  it  would  only  be  in  the  sense 
iquivalent  to  native  or  naturalized  subject  having  a  domicU. 

But  the  civil  privileges  and  immunities,  or,  generally,  any 
egal  rights,  attributed  to  the  alien  by  the  law  of  his  domicil, 
nay  also,  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum,  be  recog- 
lized  therein,  so  far  as  they  can,  from  their  nature  as  individual 
>r  relative  rights,  be  therein  enjoyed  or  maintained.  Indeed, 
here  is  always  a  presumption  that,  so  far  as  the  judicial  tri- 
)unal  acts  independently  of  specific  legislation,  it  will,  to  that 
extent,  sustain  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the  law  of  the 
alien's  domicil.'  K  these  rights  or  civil  privileges  of  the  alien, 
originally  existing  under  the  law  of  his  domicil,  are  such  as 
constitute  him  a  citizen  imder  that  law,  in  the  sense  of  one  in 

'  AnU,  g  75. 

*  On  the  principle  set  forth  in  Ch.  ii.,  the  principle  of  comity,  so  called. 

VOL.  II. — 18 
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a  condition  of  privilege  beyond  that  of  simple  domiciled  sub- 
ject, native  or  naturalized,  then  the  international  law  of  tiie 
forum  of  junsdiction  maj  be  said  to  recognize  him  as  a  foreign 
citizen^  in  the  sense  of  one  having  a  definite  condition  of  privi- 
lege beyond  that  arising  merely  from  subjection  and  aU^iaaee 
to  the  country  of  his  domicil. 

K  aliens  are  anywhere  thus  distinguished,  some  as  being 
citizens  in  this  enlarged  sense,  by  the  law  of  their  domicil,  and 
others  as  being  only  subjects  not  having  citizenship  in  this 
sense  ;  and  especially  if  aliens  are  distinguished  as  having  or 
not  having  a  capacity  for  citizenship^  in  this  enlarged  sense, 
according  to  personal  distinctions  founded  on  either  the  law  of 
their  place  of  domicil,  or  the  law  of  the  forum,  then  ct^teoi 
would  have  a  distinct  meaning  from  sitbjecty  as  a  term  of  pri- 
vate international  law  applied  in  that  forum. 

But  if  no  such  distinction  be  made  between  aliens,  the 
terms  citizen  and  subject,  foreign  citizen  and  foreign  subfsd^ 
would  be  convertible  terms  in  the  international  law  of  the 
forum,  whatever  distinction  might  be  made  in  the  use  of  the 
words  citizen  and  subject,  as  describing  conditions  under  the 
internal  law  of  that  forum — that  is,  conditions  of  the  domiciled 
inhabitants. 

§  631.  With  reference  to  these  distinctions,  the  constitutional 
provision  is  susceptible  of  any  one  of  the  following  readings : 

1.  The  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  e^eh 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  in  th^  several 
States. 

2.  Tlie  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  each 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  per 
sons  in  a  degree  of  civil  privilege  intended  by  the  word  cittaet^ 
as  expressive  of  something  more  than  the  mere  condition  of 
domiciled  inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized,  in  the  several 
States. 

3.  The  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  etch 
State,  who  therein  enjoy  citizenship,  as  something  beyond  the 
mere  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  domiciled 
inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  in  the  several  States. 
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4.  The  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  each 
State,  who  therein  enjoy  citizenship,  as  something  beyond  the 
9iere  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized, 
ihall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizen- 
ihip.as  something  beyond  the  mere  condition  of  domiciled  in- 
labitants,  native  or  naturalized,  in  the  several  States. 

§  632.  It  has  been  shown  that  under  the  distribution  of  pow- 
srs  between  the  States  and  the  national  government,  either 
K>iirce  of  law  might  confer  on  persons  of  foreign  birth  the 
rights  which  the  native  bom  inhabitant  of  a  State  holds  in  re- 
rpeet  to  such  source ;  though  neither  of  these  could,  unless  by 
ipecial  provision,  change  the  relation  between  such  persons 
lad  the  other  source  of  law.  Without  such  provision  neither 
the  national  government  nor  the  States  could,  separately,  ncUu- 
xiUze  such  persons ;  that  is,  place  them  in  the  relation  of  the 
!^ltive-bom  inhabitant,  which  exists  towards  each  of  these  co- 
adstent  possessors  of  power.  ^ 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  establish 
I  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.  A  rule  of  naturalization, 
irhether  uniform  or  not  in  its  action  in  the  different  States  and 
ts  application  to  aliens,  could  have  but  one  effect  or  conse- 
juence — that  is,  to  place  the  alien  in  the  relation  or  position  of 
k  native-bom  inhabitant,  who  is  in  each  State  the  natural  sub- 
ect  of  both  the  State  and  the  United  States.'  Some  of  the 
States  have  conferred  upon  aliens  privileges  held  by  native  in- 
labitants  under  their  several  authority,  without  reference  to 
latoralization  under  llie  law  of  Congress.  Even  if  such  grant 
)f  privilege  is  valid  under  the  Constitution,  it  is  evident  that 
nch  persons  are  still  alien  in  respect  to  the  national  govem- 
nent,  or  the  United  States,  holding  sovereign  powers  within 
he  same  jurisdiction.  In  arguing  against  such  grants  of  priv- 
lege  by  the  States,  or  against  State  acts  of  naturalization  as 
hey  have  been  called,  it  has  been  said  that  foreigners  might 
hus  become  citizens  of  a  several  State ;  and  then,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  this  provision,  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
eges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and 

'  Anie,  §§  891,  884.  *  Cnrtis,  J.,  19  How.  678,  and  tnthoritiet. 
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that  thus  the  State  would  in  fact  pass  a  natnraliwtion  lav  < 
having  nniform  extent  or  operation  in  the  seyeral  States:  m 
effect  which  in  all  probability  would  prevent  the  result  intemded 
by  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress — ^that  is,  the  establishineDt 
of  one  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.  But  whether  soeh  si- 
called  naturalization  on  the  part  of  a  State  is  valid  under  -lb 
Constitution  or  not,  it  may  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  abovp 
supposed  extension  of  its  effects  under  this  provision,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  foreigner  would  become  a  dtiien  cf  a 
State,  in  the  sense  of  this  provision ;  even  if  oiHsen  here  indi- 
cates only  a  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  having  a  domiept' 
Such  foreigner  would  not  by  such  State  law  be  in  the  9an$ 
relation  as  the  native  in  respect  to  all  laws  operating  in  tbil 
State;  and  it  must  first  be  proved  that  the  term  c^jmh^  ineaek 
part  of  this  clause,  only  designates  a  person  holding  a  eeitaqi 
relation  towards  the  several  State  in  which  he  is  domieOdt 
and  has  no  reference  to  his  relation  towards  the  United  Statsi 
and  the  national  government. 

Besides,  by  public  international  law  (positive  or  pne- 
tical  law  of  nations),  the  relation  of  an  alien-bom  inhabitvit 
to  his  former  sovereign  continues,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  n*  * 
cognized  even  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  an  alien ;  so  that 
his  obligations,  under  public  law,  in  respect  to  that  countiyaad 
its  civil  power,  are  different  from  those  of  the  native,  until,  1^ 
naturaUzation,  the  sovereign  of  such  country  has  confenred  neir 
rights  and  transferred  his  obligations  under  public  law.  Hienoe 
the  rights  acquired  by  an  alien,  by  such  an  exercise,  o^  the  "  re* 
served"  powers  of  a  State,  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
native,  even  in  relations  which,  in  the  case  of  the  native,  are 


'  See  Chirac  o.  Chirac,  2  Wheat  261 ;  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  19  How.  405; 
J.,ib.  482;  Cortia,  J.,  ib.  578;  McLean.  J.,  ib.  638:—"  No  peraon  can  Iflga&yhfl 
made  a  eitiien  of  a  State,  and  consequently  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statei, «  fi^ 


eign  birth,  iinless  he  be  natoraliied  under  the  acta  of  Congreaa.    Ctmmrm$  1 
power '  to  eetabliah  a  nniform  rale  of  naturalization.*    It  is  apower  whiSi  beloM 
ezdnalyely  to  Conmas,  as  intimately  connected  with  our  Federal  relattonaA 


State  may  anthorue  foreigners  to  hold  real  estate  within  its  juriadiofcioBi,  baft  tt 
has  no  power  to  naturalize  foreigners,  and  give  them  the  rights  of  citiaeniiL  &aA 
a  right  IS  opposed  to  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  natoralizatioB,  and 
subyersiye  of  the  Federal  powers.  I  regret  that  any  countenance  should  be  ghraa 
from  this  bench  to  a  practice  like  this  in  some  of  the  States,  which  has  no  i 
in  the  Constitatton." 


I 
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mder  its  several  share  of  sovereign  power.  Every  private  right 
lerives  a  part  of  its  essence  from  public  law,  and  involves  the  co- 
sxistence  of  correspondent  obligations  imposed  by  that  law/  All 
iglits  of  a  native  inhabitant  in  each  State  are  modified  by  his 
>bligations,  nnder  the  public  law  and  Constitution  of  the 
[Jnited  States,  in  reference  to  the  nation  and  the  powers  held 
>y  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  whether 
d^isen  and  mbject  are  taken  to  be  equivalent  terms  or  not,  the 
ilien  not  naturalized  in  respect  to  the  United  States,  or  the 
lational  authority,  is  a  citizen  in  an  imperfect  sense,  even  in 
"eepect  to  the  several  State.  The  privileges  that  have  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  State  are  not  only  local,  merely,  but  are 
jnperfect  franchises,  not  constituting  a  statics  recognized  in 
public  mtemational  law.  Therefore,  the  term  citizen  in  this 
provision,  whether  taken  to  mean  a  subject  merely,  or  a  subject 
iiolding  a  particular  degree  of  civil  privilege,  should  not  be 
taken  to  apply  to  aliens  who  hold  the  rights  of  native  inhabit- 
ints  only  under  the  juridical  authority  of  some  several  State. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  consider  this  somewhat  in- 
bricate  question  any  farther ;  at  least  not  in  this  connection, 
since  the  conclusion  above  stated  may  be  taken  to  be  supported 
by  all  the  commentators  on  this  provision  of  the  fourth  Article,'  ^ 

who  uniformly  assume  that  the  term  citizen  here  used  refers 
wily  to  persons  native,  or  naturalized  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress. In  each  of  the  four  readings  of  this  provision  before 
given,  the  word  naturalized  will  therefore  be  taken  to  refer  to 
naturalization  under  the  law  of  Congress. 

§  633.  Supposing  the  signification  of  the  term  citizen  in 
either  or  both  parts  of  the  provision  to  be  that  oi  domiciled  in- 
habitantj  native  or  naturalized  under  the  law  of  Congress^  the 
meaning  of  these  terms,  or  the  nature  of  the  relation  expressed 
by  them,  may  be  taken  to  be  too  well  settled,  or  too  simple,  to 
lUow  of  any  controversy.  The  possession  of  citizenship,  in 
that  sense,  or  its  personal  extent,  may  be  supposed  to  be  suflS.- 
3iently  obvious ;  the  facts  or  circumstances  which  constitute 

'  Bacon,  De  Aug.  L.  8,  c.  8,  s.  8 : — "  Sub  tutela  juria  publici  latet  jus  prlva- 
•  Story's  Comm.,  §  1806. 
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domicil  being  Bupposed  to  be  agreed  upon.  By  this  Bignifica- 
tion  of  the  term  the  provision  would,  under  the  first  of  & 
readings  before  supposed,  give  to  all  domiciled  inhabitants  of 
each  State,  native,  &e.,  only  a  right  to  enter  and  remain  wiSm 
other  States  of  the  Union,  being  therein  subject  to  whateter 
regulations  and  distinctions  the  State  has  the  power  to  eetib- 
lish  among  its  own  domiciled  inhabitants;  and  the  oelJ^ 
rights  which  the  domestic  alien  could  claim,  against  the  power 
of  the  State,  would  be  such  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  have  guaranteed  to  all  persons  subject  to  State 
jurisdiction.  Under  the  third  of  the  readings  above  supposed, 
this  international  right  of  entry,  then  limited  to  those  dome^ 
tic  aliens  only  who  are  "  citizens"  in  the  sense  of  having  i 
peculiar  condition  of  privilege,  would,  in  like  manner,  msb 
their  subjection,  in  the  State  forum  to  which  they  might  came 
as  domestic  aliens,  the  same  as  that  of  the  domiciled  inhtb- 
itants  of  the  State. 

Supposing  a  condition  of  civil  privilege,  beyond  that  at- 
tributable to  persons  simply  as  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  i 
State,  native  or  naturalized,  to  be  implied  by  the  term  cMam^ 
the  question  would  arise  under  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
readings  above  given,  What  is  the  personal  extent  of  the  term 
"  the  citizens  of  each  State,"  in  this  sense  of  the  word  citizen  f 
and  under  the  second  and  fourth  readings,  Wliat  is  the  natdre 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  or  guaranteed  by 
that  latter  part  of  the  clause  ? 

§  634.  Not  only  then  must  the  use  of  the  term  citizen^  in 
this  provision,  bo  determined,  either  in  the  sense  of  a  domi- 
ciled inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized,  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  sense  indicating  a  condition  of  superior  privi- 
lege ;  but,  if  the  latter  sense  is  adopted^  it  must  be  inquired : 

1.  Whether  the  persons  to  be  so  regarded  as  "  citizens  of 
each  State"  are  determined  by  the  juridical  will  of  the  State 
of  their  domicil ;  or  whether  there  is  some  national  or  common 
standard  for  their  recognition.  (For,  since  the  persons  alluded 
to  are  spoken  of  as  being  citizens  in  the  State  of  their  domicil, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their  claim  to  that  denomination  is 
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to  be  determined  by  the  will  of  the  State  in  which  they  may 
afterwards  appear  as  aliens.) 

2.  Whether  the  nature  of  the  rights  here  called  "  the  priv- 
ileges  and  immnnities  of  citizens,'!  which  are,  by  this  provi- 
sion, to  be  enjoyed  by  "  the  citizens  of  each  State"  in  the 
several  States,  depends  upon  the  law  of  their  domicil,  or  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  they  may  appear  as  aliens ;  or 
whether  some  common  criterion  of  those  privileges  and  immu- 
nities is  here  implied,  and  if  so,  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

It  may  at  first  seem  unwarrantable  to  attribute  such  a  lati- 
tude to  the  inquiries  arising  under  this  provision.  But,  as 
will  be  shown,  in  searching  for  authoritative  expositions  of 
this  clause,  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  varieties  of  meaning  have 
been  actually  supposed  or  maintained  in  judicial  opinions,  or 
by  the  most  distinguished  commentators  on  this  provision,  or 
in  the  arguments  held  before  State  legislatures  when  consider- 
ing laws  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  international  relations 
towards  other  States  of  the  Uni^n. 

§  635.  The  interpretation  of  the  term  citizens  of  each  State 
in  this  provision  has  probably  been  judicially  considered  only 
in  cases  wherein  the  question  has  been  :  Can  persons  of  negro 
race  be  citizens,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  ?  The  State 
statutes  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  free  blacks  have  been 
enumerated,  and  the  cases  noted  in  which  the  question  of  their 
validity,  in  view  of  this  elause,  has  been  discussed.^  So  far  as 
judicial  opinion  has  been  expressed  on  the  question,  it  seems 
almost  unanimous  that  these  laws  would  be  unconstitutional, 
were  negroes  to  be  held  citizens  of  a  State  in  view  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  also  that  negroes  are  not  such  citizens. 

The  questions  of  the  constitutionality  of  those  State  laws 
which  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  colored  persons,  or  of 
those,  of  some  seaboard  States,  which  subject  free  colored  per- 


^  See  Ante,  the  stattitea  and  cases  noted,  nnder  laws  of  Virginia,  pp.  6, 9 ;  Ken- 
tacky,  pp.  16,  n.,  16, 18,  n. ;  Maryland,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Gonnecticat,  p.  46;  Delcware, 
pp.  7S,  80;  North  Carolina,  p.  86;  Tennessee,  p.  92;  Sonth  Carolina,  pp.  97,  99, 
100;  Geor^a,pp.  104,  106,  107;  Ohio,  p.  118;  Indiana,  pp.  130,  181;  niinoia, 
pp.  194,  1S6,  136;  Mississippi,  pp.  146,  147,  148;  Alabama,  pp.  161,  162  r  Loma- 
lana,  pp.  158,  161, 163;  Missouri,  p.  170;  Arkansas,  p.  172;  Iowa,  pp^  176, 177 ; 
Florida,  pp.  191,  193,  196;  Texas,  p.  197;  Oregon,  p.  216. 
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sons  on  board  of  yessels,  while  within  their  harbors,  to  imprison- 
ment, &G.,  have  never  been  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  tite 
national  government.^ 

The  resolution  of  Coi^gress,  March  2,  1821,  providing  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  on  a  certain  conditiosi,' 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  a  recognition,  bj  Cosgresiy 
of  free  blacks  as  citizens  under  this  provision.'  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  than  an  affirmance  or  recognitioii  of  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  without  detenmniif 
either  the  personal  extent  of  the  terms  "  citizens  of  each  State^" 
or  the  nature  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  thqr 
are  entitled  under  it. 

§  636.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Dred  Scott  i?.  Sandford,  on  the  plea  in  abatement  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  a  citizen  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Arti- 
cle ni.  sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  noticed  in  thefint 
volume.*  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  authority  in  p(»nt  <m 
the  question,  Who  are  citizena,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
fourth  Article  ?  But  those  members  of  the  court  who  discuased 
the  plea,  with  the  exception  of  Judge  McLean,  evidently  snpr 
pose  the  word  to  have  like  force  in  either  place.  And  their 
reasoning  indicates  that  the  question  under  the  fourth  Article 
was  more  tlie  object  of  their  attention  than  was  that  under  the 
third.  The  extracts  herein  given  are  those  which  seem  most 
material  in  this  connection,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
disconnected  from  the  rest  they  may  not  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  reasoning. 

On  page  403  of  the  report,  in  19  Howard,  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says : — 

"  The  question  is  simply  this :  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors 

^  From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  yisited  Charleston,  S.  C^ 
in  1S43  or  1844,  with  the  known  intention  of  bringing  the  question  of  the  constita- 
tionalitj  of  the  law  of  South  Carolina  before  the  national  judiciary  for  the  protee- 
tion  of  colored  seamen  from  his  own  S£ate,  was  expelled  from  that  city  by  toe  Tio- 
lence  of  a  mob,  it  would  appear  that  the  citizens  had  not  sufficient  conndenee  hi 
the  yalidity  of  their  legislation  to  allow  it  to  be  subjected  to  inquiry  even  in  the  ju- 
dicial tribunals  of  the&  own  State.  For  if  no  action  lies  in  the  U.  S.  courts,  it 
would  have  been  the  power  of  the  State  courts  to  protect  the  citizen  against  any 
usurpation  of  jurisdiction. 

^Ante.f,  168. 

*  Jay's  Inquiry,  Ac ,  p.  43.     Curtis,  J.,  in  19  Howard,  687. 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  484. 
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ere  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves,  beeome  a 
lember  of  the  political  community  formed  and  brought  into 
dstence  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
eeome  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  immuni- 
168  guaranteed  by  that  instrument  to  the  citizen?  One  of 
diidi  rights  is  the  privilege  of  suing  in  a  court  of  the  United 
Aates  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  Constitution. 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plea  applies  to  that  class  of 
ersons  only  whose  ancestors  were  negroes  of  the  African  race, 
ad  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  and  held  as  slaves. 
!!he  only  matter  in  issue  before  the  court,  therefore,  is,  whether 
lie  descendants  of  such  slaves,  when  they  shall  be  emanci- 
lated,  or  who  are  bom  of  parents  who  had  become  free  before 
beir  birth,  are  citizens  of  a  State,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
rord  citizen  is  used  in  the  CcHistitution  of  the  United  States.* 
Lnd  ibis  being  the  only  matter  in  dispute  on  the  pleadings, 
he  court  must  be  understood  as  speaking  in  this  opinion  of 
bat  class  only,  that  is,  of  those  persons  who  are  the  descend- 
nts  of  Africans  who  were  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold 
8  slaves." 

After  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  status  of  Indians,"  the 
3iief  Justice  continues,  on  p.  404 : — 

*  The  reader  will  note  the  importance  of  this  statement  of  the  issue  in  connec- 
on  with  other  questions  discussed  in  these  opinions.  It  is  remarkable  too  that 
ve  and  afterwards  in  statins  his  conclusion  (19  How.  427),  the  Chief  Justice 
leognices  the  question  to  be,  Who  are  citizens  of  a  State  t  though  in  Uie  argument 
!•  aBsnmed  that  the  citizenship  in  question  is  not  citizenship  in  respect  to  a  State, 
it  in  respect  to  a  different  political  person,  that  is,  the  United  States,  or  that  the 
leedon  is,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  / 

*  19  How.  408 : — ''  The  situation  of  this  population  was  altogether  unlike  that 
^the  Indian  race.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  formed  no  part  of  the  colonial  commu- 
tes, and  never  amalgamated  with  them  in  social  connections  or  in  eoYerament. 
nt  although  they  were  uncivilized,  thej  were  jet  a  free  and  independent  people, 
■odated  toother  in  nations  or  tribes,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Many 
'these  political  communities  were  situated  in  territories  to  which  the  white  race 
aimed  the  ultimate  [404]  ri^ht  of  dominion.    But  that  claim  was  acknowledged 

I  sobject  to  the  risht  of  the  Indians  to  ( 


» be  subject  to  the  risht  of  the  Indians  to  occupy  it  as  long  as  they  thought  proper, 
id  neither  the  English  nor  colonial  governments  claimed  or  exercised  any  domin- 
o  orer  the  tribe  or  nation  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  nor  claimed  the  ri^t  to 
le  possession  of  the  territory  until  the  tribe  or  nation  consented  to  cede  it.  These 
iman  governments  were  regarded  and  treated  as  foreign  governments,  as  much 
>  as  if  an  ocean  had  separated  the  red  man  from  the  white ;  and  thebr  freedom 
IS  constantly  been  acknowledged,  from  the  time  of  the  first  emigration  to  the 
hffiah  colonies  to  the  present  day,  by  the  different  governments  which  sac- 
leded  each  other.  Treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  them,  and  their  alliance 
jQglit  for  in  war ;  and  the  people  who  compose  these  Indian  political  communi. 
le^liaTe  always  been  treated  as  foreigners  not  living  under  our  government    It 
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^^We  proceed  to  examine  the  case  as  presented  by  the 
pleadings. 

"The  words  *  people  of  the  United  States'  and  ^citizens' 
are  synonymous  terms,  and  mean  the  same  thing.  They  botii 
describe  the  political  body  who,  according  to  onr  republictn 
institutions,  form  the  sovereignty,  and  who  hold  the  poirfer 
and  conduct  the  government  through  their  representatira. 
They  are  what  we  familiarly  call  the  *  sovereign  people,'  and 
every  citizen  is  one  of  this  people,  and  a  constituent  member 
of  this  sovereignty.*  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  llie 
class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  in  abatement  composes 
portion  of  this  people,  and  are  constituent  members  of  Uue 
sovereignty?  We  think  they  are  not,  and  that  they  are  not 
included,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  included,  under  the 
word  ^  citizens '  in  the  Constitution,  and  can  therefore  cbim 
none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  that  instrument  jffo- 
vides  for  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  at  that  time  considered  as  a  subordinate 
[405]  and  inferior  class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated  by 
the  dominant  race,  and,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  yet 
remained  subject  to  their  authority,  and  had  no  rights  or  priY- 
ileges  but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and  the  govern- 
ment might  choose  to  grant  them.' 

is  trae  that  the  course  of  events  has  brought  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  fimite 
of  the  United  States  under  subjection  to  the  white  race;  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  for  their  sake  as  well  as  our  own,  to  regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  p«pU- 
age,  and  to  legislate  to  a  certain  extent  over  them  and  the  territory  they  occodt. 
But  they  may,  without  doubt,  like  the  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  gOYemment^  M 
naturalized  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  become  citizens  of  a  State,  and  of 
the  United  States ;  and  if  an  individual  should  leave  his  nation  or  tribe,  and  take 
up  his  abode  amon^  the  white  population,  he  would  be  entitled  to  aU  the  rigjita 
and  privileges  which  would  belong  to  an  emigrant  from  any  other  foreign  peopa.* 

This  recoenition  of  the  possible  citizenship  of  Indians  is  important  in  vlffw 
of  the  general  question.  The  argument  seems  to  recognize  their  possible  dtuas- 
ship  as  a  consequence  of  the  recognition  in  international  public  law,  and  by  the 
Umted  States,  of  political  communities  composed  of  Indians,  and  the  doctrine 
seems  to  be  implied  in  other  places  that  political  communities  composed  of  negioM 
have  not  and  cannot  be  so  recognized.  This  idea  is  prominently  maintaineid  in 
Jud^e  Daniel's  opinion,  19  How.  476.  See  atUff  vol.  I.  p.  821,  note,  and  the  reflei 
of  these  opinions  in  the  Florida  case,  ante,  p.  195,  n. 

*  See  Uie  note  on  this  passage,  ante,  vol.  I.  p.  412,  n.  2. 

'  And  on  p.  409  of  the  report,  referring  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  "they  show 
that  a  perpetual  and  impassable  barrier  was  intended  to  be  erected  between  Ae 
white  race  and  the  one  which  they  had  reduced  to  slavery  and  governed  as  snlffMti 
with  absolute  and  despotic  power,"  <&c.    The  doctrine  seems  to  be  implied  t^ 
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*'  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  conrt  to  decide  nipon  the 
astice  or  injustice,  the  policy  or  impolicy,  of  these  laws.  *  ♦  * 

^In  discussing  this  question,  we  must  not  confound  the 
igfats  of  citizenship  which  a  State  may  confer  within  its  own 
DKiitB,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  the  Union, 
idoes  not  by  any  means  follow,  because  he  has  all  the  rights 
nd  privil^es  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  that  he  must  be  a  citizen 
f  the  United  States.  He  may  have  all  of  the  rights  and 
nrivileges  of  the  citizen  of  a  State,  and  yet  not  be  entitled  to 
he  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  any  other  State.  For, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
(tates,  every  State  had  the  undoubted  right  to  confer  on 
riiomsoever  it  pleased  the  character  of  citizen,  and  to  endow 
dm  with  all  its  rights.  But  this  character  of  course  was  con- 
ined  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  gave  him  no  rights  or 
nrivileges  in  other  States  beyond  those  secured  to  him  by  the 
iiws  of  nations  and  the  comity  of  States.  Nor  have  the  sev- 
ral  States  surrendered  the  power  of  conferring  these  rights 
nd  privileges  by  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Each  State  may  still  confer  them  upon  an  alien,  or 
ny  one  it  thinks  proper,  or  upon  any  class  or  description  of 
persons ;  yet  he  would  not  be  a  citizen  in  the  sense  in  which 
hat  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor 
ntitled  to  sue  as  such  in  one  of  its  courts,  nor  to  the  privileges 
nd  immunities  of  a  citizen  in  the  other  States.  The  rights 
jrhich  he  would  acquire  would  be  restricted  to  the  State  which 
;ave  them.  The  Constitution  has  conferred  on  Congress  the 
ight  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  this 
ight  is  evidently  exclusive,  and  has  always  been  held  by  this 
lourt  to  be  so.  Consequently,  no  State,  since  the  adoption  of 
he  Constitution,  can  by  naturalizing  an  alien  invest  him  with 
he  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  a  citizen  of  a  State  under 
lie  Federal  Government,  although,  so  far  as  the  State  alone 
WH8  concerned,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  the  rights 
)f  a  citizen,  and  clothed  with  all  the  [406]  rights  and  immuni- 

'h»  rights  of  a  white  inhabitant  are  in  no  wise  the  effects  of  law,  but,  like  the 
lorereignty  possessed  by  the  people  (ante,  toL  L  p.  414),  a  right  aboYe  law.  See 
ilio  the  Florida  case,  aboye  cited. 


\ 
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ties  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  attached  to 
that  character. 

'^  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  no  State  can,  by  any  actor 
law  of  its  own,  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitatioii, 
introduce  a  new  member  into  the  political  community  created 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  make 
him  a  member  of  this  community  by  making  him  a  member 
of  its  own.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  introduce  any 
person  or  description  of  persons,  who  were  not  intended  to  be 
embraced  in  this  new  political  family,  which  the  Constitution 
brought  into  existence,  but  were  intended  to  be  excluded 
from  it. 

^'  The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  in  relation  to  the  personal  rights  and  priyileges 
to  which  the  citizen  of  a  State  should  be  entitled,  embraced  the 
negro  African  race,  at  that  time  in  this  country,  or  who  might 
afterwards  be  imported,  who  had  then  or  should  afterwards  be 
made  free  in  any  State ;  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  sin^e 
State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  endue 
him  with  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  in  every  other  State 
without  their  consent  i  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  act  upon  him  whenever  he  shall  be  made  free  under  the 
laws  of  a  State,  and  raised  there  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  and 
immediately  clothe  him  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in 
every  other  State  and  in  its  own  courts  ? 

"The  court  think  the  affirmative  of  these  propositions  can- 
not be  maintained.  And  if  it  cannot,  the  plaintiff  in  error 
could  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently, was  not  entitled  to  sue  in  its  courts. 

"  It  is  true,  every  person,  and  every  class  and  description 
of  persons,  who  were  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ood- 
stitution  recognized  as  citizens  in  the  several  States,  became 
also  citizens  of  this  new  political  body,  but  none  otlier ;  it  was 
formed  by  them,  and  for  them  and  their  posterity,  but  for  no 
one  else.  And  the  Dersonal  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to  citizens  of  this  new  sovereignty  were  intended  to  embrace 
those  only  who  were  then  members  of  the  several  State  com- 
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initieB,  or  who  should  afterwards,  bj  birthright  or  otherwise, 
come  members,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
n  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.'  It  was  the 
ion  of  those  who  were  at  that  time  members  of  distinct  and 
[wrate  political  commnnities  into  one  political  family,  whose 
wer,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  was  to  extend  oyer  the 
lole  territory  of  the  United  States.  And  it  gave  to  each 
iaen  rights  and  privileges  outside  of  his  State  [407]  which 
\  did  not  before  possess,  and  placed  him  in  every  other  State 
K)n  a  perfect  equality  with  its  own  citizens  as  to  rights  of 
iFBon  and  rights  of  property ;  it  made  him  a  citizen  of  the 
cited  States. 

"  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  who  were 
tizons  of  the  several  States  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
ad  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  recur  to  the  governments  and 
stitotions  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  when  they  separated  from 
reat  Britain  and  formed  new  sovereignties,  and  took  their 
EU^es  in  the  family  of  independent  nations.  We  must  inquire 
lio,  at  that  time,  were  recognized  as  the  people  or  citizens  of 
State,  whose  rights  and  liberties  had  been  outraged  by  the 
iglish  government,  and  who  declared  their  independence, 
id  assumed  the  powers  of  government  to  defend  their  rights 
r  force  of  arms. 

"  In  tlie  opinion  of  the  court,  the  legislation  and  histories 
'  the  times,  and  the  language  used  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
jpendence,  show  that  neither  the  class  of  persons  who  had 
)en  imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descendants,  whether  they 
id  become  free  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  as  a  part  of 
le  people,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in^the  general  words 
jed  in  that  memorable  instrument. 


*  There  seems  to  be  an  admission  here  that  ne^oes  might  haye  been  diixens 
a  State  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  under  it,  citizens  of  the  United 
ates.  The  Chief  Justice  would  read  the  Constitution  as  saying, — Those  who 
e  nouf — at  the  time  of  its  adoption  only — citizens  of  a  State  shall,  Ac.  But 
en  it  is  unsupported  assumption  to  limit  the  capacity  for  citizenship  thereafter 
whites,  or  to  the  descendants  of  the  white  citizens.  i|n.fact,  it  is  of  the  natnre 

any  Constitution  that  it  be  understood  as  being  continuously  promulgated,  as 
loken  always  in  the  present  tense.  It  is  certainly  a  Bew  idea — ^that  tne  indi- 
duals  who  should  thereafter,  in  each  State,  constitute  the  soyereignty  or  the 
>Utical  people  thereof,  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tales,  or  by  some  principle  having  equal  authority  and  extent.  If  correct,  it  ac- 
irds  with  the  idea  of  an  integral  people  of  the  United  Statea 
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^^  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  publie  opm- 
ion  in  rdation  to  that  unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  k 
the  civilized  and  enlightened  portions  of  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  when  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted.  Bat  the 
pablio  history  of  every  European  nation  displays  it  in  a  mea- 
ner too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  They  had  for  more  than  a  c^h 
tury  before  been  regarded  as,''  *  &c. 

Judge  Taney  here  begins  what  may  be  described  as  an  his- 
torical exposition  of  the  legislative  sentiment  of  those  by  whoA 
the  Constitution  was  actually  adopted,  as  given  in  ookmiel 
law,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitutibn  itseif^ 
and  in  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  the  States  shortly 
after  its  adoption.  The  only  colonial  laws  cited  are  Acts  of 
Maryland,  1717,  c.  13,  §  5,  and  of  Massachusetts,  1705,  e.  A, 
which  prohibited  intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks."  After 
which,  on  p.  499,  the  Judge  says : — 

"  We  refer  to  these  historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  fixed  opinions  concerning  that  race,  upon  which  the 
statesmen  of  tliat  day  spoke  and  acted.  It  is  necessary  to  do 
this,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  general  terms  used  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  were  intended  to  include  them,  or 
to  give  to  them  or  their  posterity  the  benefit  of  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

"The  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
equally  conclusive.  It  begins,"  *  &c.  On  p.  410,  the  Chief 
Justice  then  says : — 

"Yet  the  men  who  framed  this  declaration  were  great 
men — ^high  in  literary  acquirements — high  in  their  sense  of 
honor,  and  incapable  of  asserting  principles  inconsistent  with 
those  on  which  they  were  acting.  Tliey  perfectly  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  language  they  used,  and  how  it  would  be  nn- 

*  See  note  on  this  passage,  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  207,  n.  1. 

'  If  restriction,  in  respect  to  marriage,  is  incompatible  with  citizenship,  why 
is  not  the  prohibition  on  the  white  to  marry  a  negro  to  be  considered  t  To  as* 
sume  that  what  is  disability  on  the  one  party  is  privilege  on  the  other,  if  reiy 
like  begging  the  question* 

'  See  the  note  on  this  passage,  ante,  YoL  I.  p.  471,  note  2. 
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derstood  by  others ;  and  they  knew  that  it  wonld  not  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race,  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been  excluded  from 
oiTilized  governments  and  the  family  of  nations,  and  doomed 
to  slavery.  They  spoke  and  acted  according  to  the  then  esta- 
blifihed  doctrines  and  principles,  and  in  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  day,  and  no  one  misunderstood  them.  The  unhappy 
black  race  were  separated  from  the  white  by  indelible  marks, 
and  laws  long  before  established,  and  were  never  thought 
of  or  spoken  of  except  as  property,  and  when  the  claims  of 
the  owner,  or  the  profit  of  the  trader,  were  supposed  to  need 
protection. 

"  This  state  of  public  opinion  had  undergone  no  change 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  is  equally  evident  from 
its  provisions  and  language.    ^ 

"Tlie  brief  preamble  sets  forth  by  whom  it  was  formed,  for 
what  purposes,  and  for  whose  benefit  and  protection.  It  de- 
clares [411]  that  it  is  formed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States :  that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  were  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent political  communities  in  the  several  States ;  and  its  great 
object  is  declared  to  be  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  It  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
itie  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  citizens  of  the  several 
States,  when  it  is  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  or  the  privileges  secured  to  the  citizen.  It  does  not 
define  what  description  of  persons  are  intended  to  be  included 
under  these  terms,  or  who  shall  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  and 
one  of  the  people.  It  uses  them  as  terms  so  well  understood, 
that  no  further  description  or  definition  was  necessary. 

"  But  there  are  two  clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  point 
directly  and  specifically  to  the  negro  race  as  a  separate  class 
of  persons,  and  show  clearly  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  a 
portion  of  the  people  or  citizens  of  the  government  then 
formed. 

"  One  of  these  clauses  reserves  to  each  of  the  thirteen  States 
the  right  to  import  slaves  until  the  year  1808,  if  it  thinks 
proper.  And  the  importation  which  it  thus  sanctions  was  un- 
questionably of  persons  of  the  race  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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as  the  traffic  in  slayes  in  the  United  States  had  always  l)ea& 
confined  to  them.  And  by  the  other  provision  the  Stain 
pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  maintain  the  right  of  prop* 
erty  of  the  master,  by  delivering  np  to  him  any  slave  lAo 
may  have  escaped  from  his  service,  and  be  fonnd  within  fheir 
respective  territories.  By  the  first  above-mentioned  dame^ 
therefore,  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  this  property  is  di- 
rectly sanctioned  and  authorized  for  twenty  years  by  the  peo- 
ple who  framed  the  Constitution.  And  by  the  second,  thqr 
pledge  themselves  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  right  of  tiuB 
master  in  the  manner  specified,  as  long  as  the  government  tliej 
then  formed  should  endure.  And  these  two  provisions  shov 
conclusively  that  neither  the  description  of  persons  therein 
referred  to,  nor  their  descendants,  were  embraced  in  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  for  certainly  these  two 
clauses  were  not  intended  to  confer  on  them  or  their  posterily 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  or  any  of  the  personal  rights  so  care- 
fully provided  for  the  citizen.* 

"  No  one  of  that  race  had  ever  migrated  to  the  United 
States  voluntarily  ;  all  of  them  had  been  brought  here  as  arti- 
cles of  merchandise.  The  number  that  had  been  emancipated 
at  that  time  were  but  few  in  comparison  with  those  held  in 
slavery ;  and  they  were  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
race  to  which  they  belonged,  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  slave 
population  rather  than  the  free.  It  is  obvious  that  they  were 
not  [412]  even  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitntioii 
when  they  were  conferring  special  rights  and  privileges  upon 
the  citizens  of  a  State  in  every  other  part  of  the  Union. 

"  Indeed,  when  we  look  to  the  condition  of  this  race  in 
the  several  States  at  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
these  rights  and  privileges  were  intended  to  be  extended  to 
them. 

"  It  is  very  true,  that  in  that  portion  of  the  Union  where  the 
labor  of  the  negro  race  was  found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  climate 
and  unprofitable  to  the  master,  but  few  slaves  were  held  at  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  when  the  Con- 

*  The  major  proposition  of  this  argument  is, — no  one  can  be  a  citizen  or  f^ 
man  by  the  law  of  a  country,  if  he  is  classed  by  physiologists  with  persons  who, 
in  the  same  country,  may  be  held  in  slavery. 
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siitation  was  adopted,  it^had  entirely  worn  out  in  onci  at  them, 
aBd-aaeasurea  had  been  taken  for  its  gradual  abolition  in  seve^ 
ral  others.  Btftr  this  change  had  not  been  produced  by  ttny 
ohange  of  opinion  in  velation  to  thistace ;  but  beoanse  it  Was 
disoorered  from  exp^ence  that  dave  labor  was  nnsnited  to 
the  <dimate  and  prodactions  of  these  States ;  for  some  of  tSie 
States,  whm^  it  had  ceased  or  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  vr^ 
aetively  engaged  in  the  slaire  trade,  procuring  carg^ea  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  transporting  them  for  sale  to  those  ports 
of  th6  Union  where  their  labor  was  found  to  be  profitable,  and 
sv^ed'to  the  climate  and  piDdtrctions.  And  this  traffic  was 
openly  carried  on,  and  fortunes  accumnlated  «by  it,  ^ithdnt 
reproadi  from 'the  people  of  ^the  States  where  theyre^ed. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  in  the  States  wheie  it  was 
then  conntenanced  in  its  worst  form — that  is,  itf'^the  seizn^ 
and'  transporttftion — ^the  people  could  have  regarded  those 
who  weare  emancipated  %s  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  thenh 
selves. 

^  And  we  may  here  again  refer,  in  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion, to  the  plain  and  unequivocal  language  of  the  laws  1>f  the 
several  States,  some  passed  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  some  since 
the  government  went  into  operation. 

"  We  need  not  refer,  on  this  point,  particularly  to  the  laws 
of  the  present  slavefaolding  States.  Their  statute  boohs  are 
fall  of  provisions  in  relation  to  this  class,  in  the  same  spirit 
wiA  the  Maryland  law  which  we  have  before  quoted.  They 
have  continued  to  treat  them  as  an  inferior  class,  and  to  sub- 
ject them  to  strict  police  regulations,  drawing  a  broad  line  of 
^rtinction  between  the  citizen  and  the  slave  races,  and  legis- 
lating in  relation  to  them  upon  the  same  principle  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As 
relates  to  these  States,  it  is  too  plain  for  argument,  that  they 
have  Bever  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  people  or  citizens  of 
the  State,  nor  supposed  to  possess  any  political  rights  which 
the  dominant  race  might  not  withhold  or  grant  at  their  pleasure.^ 
[413]  And  as  long  ago  as  1822,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  £en- 

*  Cbn^pare  the  dmikr  puaagei  amU,  p.  %B%,  and  note  % 
VOL.  n. — 19 
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tucky  decided  that  free  negroes  and  mnlattoes  were  not  ciiixeinB 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  correctness  of  this  decision  is  recognised,  and  the  same 
doctrine  affirmed,  in  1  Meig's  Tenn.  Beports,  831."  * 

The  Chief  Justice  then  again  turns  to  the  legislation  of  Ae 
States  which  have  abolished  slavery.  After  noticing  the  law  of 
Massachusetts  of  1786,  continued  in  the  Code  of  1836^  on  mar 
riage,  Judge  Taney  refers  j)articularly  to  the  laws  of  Conned 
cut,  arguing,  from  the  terms  of  the  acts  of  1774  and  1784,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves  and  abolishing  slavery,  that 
the  intention  or  motive  of  the  legislator  was  not  to  confer,rigfatB 
on  the  negro,  but  to  protect  or  benefit  the  white  population ; 
and,  noticing  the  law  of  1833  and  Crandall's  case.'  And  ob- 
serves that,  "  if  we  find  that,  at  the  time  the  ConstLtati<m  was 
adopted,  they  were  not  even  there  [i,  e,y  Connecticut]  raised  to 
the  rank  of  citizens,  but  were  still  held  and  treated  as  property, 
and  the  laws  relating  to  them  passed  with  reference  altogether 
to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  white  race,  we  shall 
hardly  find  them  elevated  to  a  higher  rank  any  where  cisa" 

Besides  these,  the  militia  law  of  New  Hampshire,  of  ISlSj 
permitting  whites  only  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,*  and  the 
marriage  law  of  Khode  Island  of  1822,  re-enacted  in  1844,  are 
the  only  State  laws  mentioned.  On  p.  416  the  Chief- Justice 
proceeds  to  say : — 

'^  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  and  compress  in  the 
space  usually  allotted  to  an  opinion  of  a  court  the  various  laws, 
marking  the  condition  of  this  race,  which  were  passed  from 
time  to  time  after  the  Revolution,  and  before  and  since. the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  those  already  referred  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  whose  accuracy  and  research  no  one  will  question, 
states  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Commentaries  (published  in 
1848,  2d  vol.,  258,  note  J),  that  in  no  part  of  the  country,  ex- 

'  See  ante,  pp.  16,  92.  '  See  ante,  pp.  41-46. 

'  The  JiidbB;e  says : — ''  Nothinf^  could  more  strongly  mark  the  entli*  TWwSbr 
tion  of  the  African  race.  The  ahen  is  excluded  because,  being  bom  in  a  wnfeB 
country,  he  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  community  untU  he  is  natoraliied.  But  inj 
are  the  African  race,  born  in  the  State,  not  permitted  to  share  in  one  of  the  ]i%ib- 
est  duties  of  the  citizen  ?  The  answer  is  obvioos :  he  is  not,  by  the  instltiifioaf 
and  laws  of  the  State,  nnmbered  among  its  people.  He  forms  no  part  of  the 
aoTcreignty  of  the  State,  and  Is  not,  therefore,  called  upon  to  maintain  it" 
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cept  Maine,  did  the  African  race,  in  point  of  fact,  participate 
equally  with  the  whitea  in  ihe  exercise  of  civil  and  political 
rights. 

^^  The  le^slatioD  of  the  States  therefore  shows,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken,  the  inferior  and  subject  condition  of  that 
race  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  long  after- 
wards, throughout  the  thirteen  States  by  which  that  instrument 
was  framed ;  and  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  respect  due 
to  these  States,  to  suppose  that  they  regarded  at  that  time,  as 
fellow-citizens  and  meimbers  of  the  sovereignty,  a  class  of  beings 
whom  they  had  thus  stigmatized  ;  whom,  as  we  are  bound, 
out  of  respect  to  the  State  sovereignties,  to  assume  they  had 
deemed  it  just  and  necessary  thus  to  stigmatize,  and  upon 
whom  they  had  impressed  such  deep  and  enduring  marks  of 
inferiority  and  degradation  ;  or,  that  when  they  met  in  con- 
yention  to  form  the  Constitution,  they  looked  upon  them  as  a 
portion  of  their  constituents,  or  designed  to  include  them  in 
the  provisions  so  carefully  inserted  for  the  security  and  protec- 
tion <of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  their  citizens.  It  cannot  be 
siqppos^d'  that  they  intended  to  secure  to  them  rights,  and 
priyileges,  and  rank,  in  the  new  political  body  throughout  the 
Union,  which  every  one  of  them  denied  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  dominion.  More  especially,  it  cannot  be  believed,  that 
the  large  slaveholding  States  regarded  theni  as  included  in  the 
word  citizens,  or  would  have  consented  to  a  Constitution  which 
iKiight  compel  them  to  receive  them  in  that  character  from 
another  State.  For,  if  they  were  so  received,  and  entitled  to 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  it  would  exempt  them 
from  |he  operation  of  the  special  laws  and  from  the  police  reg- 
ulations [417]  which  they  considered  to  be  necessary  for  their 
own  safety.  It  would  give  to  persons  of  the  negro  race,  who 
were  recognized  as  citizens  in  any  one  State  of  the  Union,  the 
right  to  enter  every  other  State  whenever  they  pleased,  singly 
or  in  companies,  without  pass  or  passport,  and  without  obstruc- 
tion, to  sojourn  there  as  long  as  they  pleased,  to  go  where  they 

*  Whfll  fbllowB  here,  together  with  many  other  passages  in  the  residue  of  the 
QfHaiaa,  bears  dfareetlj  on  the  qnestion  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  These 
pi^ifcre  diow  ftliat  the  bearing  of  the  decision  of  this  case  on  questions  arising 
imdar  the  fourth  Article  was  not  forgotten  by  the  court. 
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pleased  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night  without  molestation, 
unless  they  committed  some  violation  of  law  for  which  a  white 
man  would  be  punished ;  and  it  would  give  them  the  Adl 
liberty  of  speech  in  public  and  in  private  vpon  all  subjects 
upon  which  its  own  citiiens  might  speak ;  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings upon  political  affairs,  and  to  keep  and  carry  arms  wherevw 
they  went  And  all  of  this  would  be  done  in  the  face  of  the 
subject  race  of  the  same  color,  both  free  and  slaves,  and  inevi- 
tably producing  discontent  and*  msubordination  among  them, 
and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State/ 

'^  It  is  impossible,  it  would  seem,  to  believe  that  the  great 
men  of  the  slaveholding  States,  who  took  so  large  a  share  in 
framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  exercised 
so  much  influence  in  procuring  its  adoption,  could  have  been 
so  forgetful  or  regardless  of  their  own  safety  and  the  safety  of 
those  who  trusted  and  confided  in  them. 

'^  Besides,  this  wantf  of  foresight  and  care  would  hare  be^ 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  caution  displayed  in  pro- 
viding for  the.  admission  of  new  members  into  this  political 
family.  For,  when  they  gave  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  flie 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  tfaqr 
at  the  same  time  took  from  the  several  States  the  power  of 
naturalization,  and  confined  that  power  exclusively  to  the  Fed- 
eral Q-ovemment.  No  State  was  willing  to  permit  another 
State  to  determine  who  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  as 
one  of  its  citizens,  and  entitled  to  demand  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  their  own  people,  within  their  own  territories. 
The  right  of  naturalization  was,  therefore,  with  one  accord, 
surrendered  by  the  States,  and  confided  to  the  Federal  Gfbvem- 
ment.  And  this  power  granted  to  Congress  to  establish  an 
uniform  rule  of  ruUuralization  is,  by  the  well-understood  mov- 
ing of  the  word,  confined  to  persons  born  in  a  foreign  eountry, 
under- a  foreign  Government.    It  is  not  a  power  to  raise  to  the 


'  As  it  stands  here  the  argument  is : — ^Ne^oes  cannot  be  citizens  m  tl|e  i_, 
of  the  word  in  the  second  section  of  the  tlurd  Article,  becaose  it  would  lead  lo 
their  beinff  recognized  as  citizens  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  thiSttdi^OMa  of  the 
fourth,  which  conseqaence.  it  is  here  assumed  in  the  argument,  hadr  by  0ooie  pce- 
Tious  demonstration  been  exdnded.  But,  though  the  ai^^umoRt  be  hmia  dflfte- 
tiye,  it  is  erident  that  Uie  method  of  interpretation  ^>phed  to  ^ttum  «f  a  SUbi 
in  the  third  Article  will  apply  aa  well  to  the  same  phrase  in  the  fiMurth  Aztitek. 
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rank  of  a  citizen  any  one  bom  in  the  United  States,  who,  from 
l»irth  or  parentage,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  belongs  to  an 
inferior  and  subordinate  class."  And  when  we  find  the  States 
guarding  themselves  from  the  indiscreet  or  improper  admission 
by  other  States  of  emigrants  from  othet  countries,  by  giving 
the  power  exclusively  to  Congress,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
ihey  could  never  have  lift  with  the  States  a  much  [418]  more  im- 
portant power — ^that  is,  the  power  of  transforming  into  citizens 
a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  in  that  character  would  be 
n^nch  more  daugerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  %  large  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  than  the  few  foreigners  one  of  the  States 
might  improperly  naturalize.  The  Constitution,  upon  its  adop- 
tion, obviously  took  from  the  States  all  power  by  any  subse- 
quent legislation  to  introduce  as  a  citizen  into  the  political 
family  of  the  United  States  any  one,  no  matter  where  he  was 
bom,  or  what  might  be  his  character  or  condition ;  and  it  gave 
to  Congress  the  power  to  confer  this  character  upon  those  only 
who  were  bom  outside  of.  the  dominions  of  the  United  States. 
And  no  law  of  a  State,  therefore,  passed  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  can  give  any  right  of  citizenship  outside  of  its 
own  territory." 

The  Chief  Justice  then  refers  to  the  language  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  as  indicating  this  discrimination  among 
the  inhabitants*  of  the  States.  He  declares  that  it  is  "  ver}' 
clear  "  that  "  free  inhabitants  "  in  the  Article  means  only  free 
white  inhabitants,  and  argties,  also,  that  the  change  of  words 
in  the  Constitution  indicates  that  citizen  is  more  than  '^  free 
inhabitant,"  even  if  that  applied  to  free  negroes. 

Judge  Taney  afterwards  (19  How.,  419-421)  refers  to  the 

*  In  this  areament  nataralization  is  supposed  to  have  in  the  Constitution  a 
different  meaning  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and 
continental  Europe  (ante,  p.  276).  The  idea  that  it  means  making  an  alien  a  citi- 
len  in  a  Usher  sense  than  natiYe4>om  subject  is  new,  unless  it  may  have  been 
•Qggestedby  Judge  Mills  in  the  Kentucky  case  {ante,  p.  16,  n.)  But,  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  mere  assumption,  or  arguing  in  a  circle,  to  say  that  the  power  to 
natondiae  does  not  extend  to  negroes  Stcartae  they  are, "  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
of  an  inferior  class ;"  for  the  very  question  here  is — Are  they  of  anch  an  inferior 
data,  in  Tiew  of  the  Constitatian,  that  they  cannot  be  citizens  of  a  State  ? 

'  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  term  general  enooffh  to  include  the  negro  race, 
and  also  in  harmony  with  the  language  of  this  opi^n.  Judge  Taney  will  not 
aBowthatn^^roesofany  itatns  canbe  f{d2sen«,  or/V^«fiAaMlan<«,  0^  He 

hat  d«i%nat^  tbmn  as  still  property  after  teanumiision  or  emandpatloa. 
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legislation  of  Congress  in  admitting  enly  white  aliens  to  ni- 
tnralization,  and  the  acts  wherein  the  term  citizen  it  used  in 
connection  with  words  distinguishing  persons  in  YCspect  to 
color,  as  confirming  the  view  which  limits  the  term  cUizen  of 
the  United  States  to  Whites.'  These  laws  will  hereinafter  be 
noticed.  The  part  of  the  opinion  which  then  follows  (19  How., 
421-423)  is  more  particularly  applicabTe  to  the  question  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter,  viz. :  What  are  the  privileges  and 
immunities  secured  to  citizens  by  this  clause  of  the  fonrth 
Article  ?  But  it  is  here  to  be  noticed  as  repudiating  the  idea 
that  the  term  citizen  may  have  different  meanings  in  diflRerent 
connections. 

Judge  Taney  here  says : — "  But  it  is  said  that  a  person  may 
be  a  citizen,  and  entitled  [422]  to  that  character,  although  hedoes 
not  possess  all  the  rights  which  may  belong  to  other  citizens; 
as,  for  example,  the  right  to  vote,  or  to  hold  particular  offices; 
and  that  yet,  when  he  goes  into  another  State,  he  is  entitled  to 
bo  recognized  there  as  a  citizen,  altliAlgh  the  State  may  mea- 

*  In  the  Chief  Justice's  argument  citizenship  is  taken  to  mean  a  oonditioB  of 
civU  priyileffe  beyond  the  simple  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitanif  nalm  9r  mfi- 
urcUized,  and  the  power  of  naturalixation  is  taken  to  be  the  power  of  makiiMf  a 
person  a  citizen  in  this  enlarged  sense.  So  the  Judge  argues  in  other  plaoestiiat 
the  States  cannot  now  determine  who  are  citizens,  because  the  power  to  natnralia 
has  been  glyen  to  Congress  (19  How.,  405).  And  he  here  speaks  of  nahcra/tfiMthe 
natlTe-born  Indian,  and  denies  all  power  in  Congress  to  wUvrtUize  the  Ammcn- 
born  negro.  The  Judge  says : — "  Now,  the  Constitution  does  not  limit  the  power 
of  Congress  in  this  respect  to  white  persona.  And  they  may,  if  they  Uiink  proper, 
authorize  the  naturalization  of  any  one,  of  any  color,  who  was  bom  miaer  ftOft- 
giance  to  another  goTcrnment.  But  the  language  of  the  law  above  quoted  shows 
that  citizenship  at  that  time  was  perfectly  understood  to  be  confined  to  Uie  wliite 
race ;  and  that  they  alone  constituted  the  sovereignty  in  the  government. 

"  Congress  mi^ht,  as  we  before  said,  have  authorized  the  naturalization  of 
Indians,  because  uiey  were  aliens  and  foreigners.  But,  in  thdr  then  nntatored 
and  savage  state,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  admitting  them  as  citizens  in  • 
civilized  community.  And,  moreover,  the  atrocities  they  had  but  recently  com- 
mitted, when  they  were  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  were 
yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  .of  the  United  States,  and  thev  were 
even  then  guarding  themselves  against  the  threatened  renewal  of  Indian  boatifi- 
ties.  No  one  supposed,  then,  that  any  Indian  would  ask  for,  or  was  c^MtUe  of 
enjoying,  the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen, and  the  word  white  was  notvsed 
with  any  particular  reference  to  them. 

"  Neither  was  it  used  with  any  reference  to  the  African  race  imported  Into  or 
bom  in  this  country ;  because  Congress  had  no  power  to  naturalize  them,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  using  particular  words  to  exclude  them. 

'*  It  would  seem  to  have  been  used  merely  because  it  followed  out  the  line  of 
division  which  the  Constitation  has  drawn  between  the  citizen  race,  who  formod 
and  held  the  Government,  and  the  African  race,  which  they  held  iir^bjectioa 
and  slavery,  and  governed  at  iheir  own  pleasure."     19  How.  419,  420. 
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STure  hifl  rights  by  the  rights  which  it  allows  to  x>er8ons  of  a 
like  character  or  class  resident  in  the  State,  and  refuse  to  him 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

"  This  argument  overlooks  the  language  of  the  provision  in 
the  Constitulxen  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

^^  Undoubtedlj,  a  person  may  be  ft  citizen,  that  is,  a  member 
of  the  community  who  form  the  sovereignty,  although  he  ex- 
elr^ses  no  share  of  the  political  power,  and  is  incapacitated 
from  holding  particular  offices.  Women  and  minors,  who  form 
a  part  of  the  political  family,  cannot  vote ;  and  when  a  prop- 
erty qualification  is  required  to  vote  or  hold  a  particular  office, 
those  who  have  not  the  necessary  qualification  cannot  vote  or 
hold  the  office,  yet  they  are  citizens. 

"  So,  toi>,  a  person  may  be  entitled  to  vote  by  the  law  of  the 
State,  who  is  not  a  citizen  even  of  the  State  itself.  And  in 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  foreigners  not  naturalized  are 
allowed  to  vote.  And  the  State  may  give  the  right  to  free  ne- 
gro^ and  mulattoes,  but  that  does  not  make  them  citizens  of 
the  State,  aCnd  still  less  of  the  United  States.  And  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  giving  privileges  and  immunities  in 
other  States  does  not  apply  to  them. 

**  Neither  does  it  apply  to  a  person  who,  being  the  citizen 
of  a  State,  migrates  to  another  State.  For  then  he  becomes 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  is  no 
longer  a  citizen  of  the  State  from  which  he  removed.  And 
the  State  in  which  be  resides  may  then,  unquestionably,  deter- 
mine his  status  or  condition,  and  place  him  among  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  not  recognized  as  citizens,  but  belong  to  an 
inferior  and  subject  ra6e ;  and  may  deny  him  the  privileges 
and  immunities  enjoyed  by  its  citizens. 

"  But  so  far  as  mere  rights  of  person  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
vision in  question  is  confined  to  citizens  of  a  State  who  are 
temporarily  in  another  State  without  taking  up  their  residence 
there.  It  gives  them  no  political  rigiits  in  the  State,*  as  to 
vot&g  or  holding  office,  or  in  any  other  respect.  For  a  citizen 
of  one  State  has  no  right  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
another.  But  if  he  ranks  as  a  citizen  in  the  State  to  which  he 
belongs,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  th^Xp  whenerer  he  goefl  into  anotlier  State,  the  Comtir 
tution  dothee  him,  as  to  the  rights  of  person,  witfi  til  ibe 
privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to  eitixens  of  the  [43S] 
State.  And  if  persons  of  the  African  race  are  citisens  of  t 
State,  and  of  the  United  States,  they  would  be  Mtitled  to  lA 
of  these  privileges  and  immunities  in  every  State,  and  the  State 
could  not  restrict  them ;  for  they  would  hold  these  privileges 
and  immunities  under  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Fedenl 
Government,  and  its  courts  would  be  boxmd  to  maintain  and 
enforce  them,  the  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if  the  States  could  limit  or 
restrict  them,  or  plaee  the  party  in  an  inferior  grade,  tbiB 
clause  of  the  Constitution  would  be  unmeaning,  and  could  have 
no  operation,  and  would  give  no  rights  to  the  citiaen  when  in 
another  State.  He  would  have  none  but  what  the  State  itsdf 
chose  to  allow  him.  This  is  evidently  not  the  construction  or 
meaning  of  the  clause  in  question.  It  guarantees  rights  to  the 
citizen,  and  the  State  cannot  withhold  them.  And  these  rights 
are  of  a  character  and  would  lead  to  consequences  which  mafa 
it  absolutely  certain  that  the  African  race  were  not  included 
under  the  name  of  citizens  of  a  State,  and  were  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  tilieee 
privil^es  and  immunities  were  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizen  in  other  States." 

The  case  of  Legrand  v.  Damall,  2  Peters,  664,  which  had 
been  referred  to  as  a  decision  that  the  descendant  of  a  slave 
may  sue  as  a  citizen  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  is  then 
examined  (19  How.  423-425).   Judge  Taney  then  says  :-:- 

"  The  only  two  provisions  which  point  to-  them*  and  include 
them,  treat  them  as  propwty,  and  make  it  a  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  protect  it ;  no  other  power,  in  relation  to  this  race,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution ;  and  as  it  is  a  government  [426] 
of  special,  delegated  powers,  no  authority  beyond  these  two 
provisions  can  be  constitutionally  exercised.  The  govemmeat 
of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  any  oilier 

*  It  wo«ld  appear  that  the  antecedent  is  "  the  African  race/'  mentioned  in  th« 
close  of  tiie  paragraph  preceding  the  citation  of  Legrand  «.  Daniall,  19  How. 
428. 
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purpoBe  bat  that  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owner,  leaving 
it  altogether  |rith  the  several  States  to  deal  with  this  race, 
whether  emancipated  or  not,  as  each  State  may  think  justice, 
hiiHiaiutj,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  require.  The 
States^  evidently  intended  to  reserve  tiiis  power  exclusively  to 
themselves. 

^^  No  one,  we  presume,  supposes  that  any  change  in  public 
opinion  or  feeling,  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  race,  in  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  or  in  this  country,  should  induce 
the  court  to  give  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  a  more  libe- 
ral construction  in  their  favor  than  they  were  intended  to  bear 
when  the  instrument  was  framed  and  adopted.  Such  anargu- 
ment  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  in  any  tribunal  called 
on  to  interpret  it.  If  any  of  its  provisions  are  deemed  unjust, 
there  is  m  mode  prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself  by  which  it 
may  be  amended ;  but  while  it  remains  unaltered,  it  must  be 
construed  now  as  it  was  understood  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
It  is  not  only  the  same  in  words,  but  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
delegates  the  same  powers  to  tlie  government,  and  reserves  and 
secures  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  the  citizen ;  and  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  exist  in  its  present  form,  it  speaks  not 
only  in  the  same  words,  but  with  the  same  meaning  and  intent 
with  which  it  spoke  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  fram- 
ers,  and  was  voted  on  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Any  other  rule  of  construction  would  abrogate  the 
judicial  character  of  tliis  court,  and  make  it  the  mere  reflex  of 
the  popular  opinion  or  passion  of  the  day.  This  court  was  not 
created  by  the  Constitution  for  such  purposes.  Higher  and 
graver  trusts  have  been  confided  to  it,  and  it  must  not  falter  In 
the  path  of  duty. 

"  What  the  construction  was  at  that  time,  we  think  can 
hardly  admit  of  doubt.  We  have  the  language  of  the  De- 
claration 6f  Independence  and  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera* 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution  itself; 
we  have  the  legislation  of  the  different  States,  before,  about 
the  time,  and  since,  the  Constitution  was  adopted ;  we  have 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  to 
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a  recent  period ;  and  we  have  the  constant  and  uniform  action 
of  the  Executive  Department,  all  concurring  together,  and 
leading  to  the  same  result.  And  if  anything  in  relation  to  Ae 
construction  of  the  Constitution  can  be  regarded  as  settled,  it 
is  that  which  we  now  give  to  the  word  *  citizen'  and  the- word 
*  people.'* 

"  And,  upon  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea 
in  abatement,  Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
entitled  as  such  to  sue  in  its  courts." 

§  637.  Of  the  judges  concurring  in  the  decision,  only  Judge 
Daniel  considered  this  question  in  his  separate  opinion.  His  ar- 
gument (19  How.  475)  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  cMam 
must  mean  more  than  free  inhabitant,  native  or*  naturalized, 
having  a  domicil.  (See  particularly  p.  481.)  The  greater  part 
of  his  argument  is  to  the  effect  that  a  slave  cannot  be  translar 
ted  to  the  condition  of  citizen  by  the  act  of  the  master  in  manur 
mission.'  (lb.  477-480.)  Finally,  said  Judge  Daniel,  "The 
correct  conclusions  upon  the  question  here  considered  would 
seem  to  be  these :  That  in  the  establishment  of  the  several  com- 
munities now  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  in  the  formation  of 

^  Nothing  in  this  Opinion  is  more  remarkable  than  the  presentatloii  of  the 
indiyidnals  of  the  white  race  as,  together,  constituting  a  pohtical  entity,  irliSle 
severally  endowed  with  sovereignty  as  a  personal  right;  of  the  idea  that  they 
are  "  citizens"  and  "  the  people,"  in  yirtoe  of  this  sovereign  power,  and  that  eTen 
without  regard  to  their  indiyidual  possession  of  the  elective  franchise;  and  of 
a  "  citizen  race"  of  sovereigns,  or  sovereign  race  of  citizens,  with  a  "  subject 
race"  of  persons  who  are  not  distinguishable  from  "  property."  In  this  respect 
many  coincidences  may  be  found  between  the  opinions  in  this  case  and  aa  artiele 
in  the  Southern  Qitarterly  Review  of  April,  1864,  Vol  IX.  p.  311,  on  liebef^s 
Civil  Liberty,  by  the  late  Judge  McCord,  of  South  Carolina. 

*  Judge  Daniel  referred  to  the  Roman  law.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  sild 
on  that  argument,  ante.  Vol  I.  p.  214,  may  be  noticed  Codex,  X.  40,  7.  Gives  qid- 
dem  origo^  manumissio,  allectio,  vel  adoptio ;  incolas  vero  domicilium  iKii.  Also, 
Ulpiani  Frag,  Tit.  1,  d/e  LibertU,  6.  Libertorura  genera  sunt  tria;  cives  Romsai, 
Li&ini  Juniani,  dediticionzm  numero.  6.  Cives  Komani  sunt  hberti,  dc  Even 
while  recognizing  the  law  of  the  Cormtt  Juris  CivUit  to  be  against  him,  Ju^ge 
Daniel  arbitrarily  sets  it  aside  for  the  law  of  the  Roman  repulTic.  19  How.  478L 
The  law  of  the  Romans  is  of  authority  only  as  it  has  actually  been  adopted  by 
modem  nations  (ante.  Vol  I.  pp.  29,  144),  and  it  is  the  law  of  Justiman's  thiM^ 
rather  than  that  of  any  earlier  period,  that  has  been  so  received.  In  selection 
a  period  of  its  development  favorable  to  his  own  theories,  Judge  Daniel  illostratfld 
the  error  of  supposing  the  Roman  law  to  have  authority  according  to  its  intrinsic 
merit. 
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the  Federal  Goyemment,  the  African  was  not  deemed  politi- 
cally a  person.  He  was  regarded  and  owned  in  every  State  in 
the  TTnidi  a«  property  merely,'  and  as  such  was  not  and  conid 
not  be  a  party  or  an  actor,  mnch  less  e^peevj  in  any  compact  or 
fdrm  of  goremment  established  by  the  States  or  the  United 
States.  That  if,  since  the  adoption  of  the  State  governments, 
he  has  been  or  could  have  been  elevated  to  the  possession  of 
political  rights  or  powers,  this  result  could  have  been  effected 
by  no  authority  less  potent  than  that  of  the  sovereignty — ^the 
State — exerted  [482]  to  that  end,  either  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion, or  in  some  other  mode  of  operation.  It  could  certainly 
never  have  been  accomplished  by  the  will  of  an  individual  oper- 
ating independently  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  even  contra- 
vening and  controlling  that  power.  That  so  far  as  rights  and 
immunities  appertaining  to  citizens  have  been  defined  and  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
African  race  is  not  and  never  was  recognized  either  by  the  lan- 
guage or  purposes  of  the  former ;  and  it  has  been  expressly  ex- 
cluded by  every  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  creation  of 
citizens  by  naturalization^  these  laws,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, being  restricted  to  free  white  aliens  exclusively. 

"  But  it  is  evident  that,  after  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  highest 
exertion  of  the  State  power  would  be  incompetent  to  bestow  a 
character  or  status  created  by  the  Constitution,  or  conferred  in 
virtue  of  its  authority  only.  Upon  those,  therefore,  who  were 
not  originally  parties  to  the  Federal  compact,  or  who  are  not 
admitted  and  adopted  as  parties  thereto,  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  its  paramount  authority,  no  State  could  have  power  to  be- 
slow  the  character  or  the  rights  and  privileges  exclusively  re- 
served by  the  States  for  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  that  compact. 

"The  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  power,  might, 
with  reference  to  their  peculiar  government  and  jurisdiction, 
gianmty  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  the  enjoyment 

*  Seeming  to  mean  that  negroes  were  known  only  as  property  irrespective  of 
my  law  making  them  slaves.  So  Judge  Taney  (19  How.  416),  referring  to  law  of 
Connecticut  respecting  negroes.    Ante,  p.  290. 
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of  civil  and  political  privileges,  to  those  whom  they  thonld  be 
disposed  to  make  the  objects  of  their  bounty;  but  they  conM 
not  reclaim  or  exert  the  powers  which  they  had  Tested  ezcln- 
sively  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  eoidd 
not  add  to  or  change  in  any  respect  the  class  of  penons  to 
whom  alone  the  character  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  appos 
tained  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  ConstitatiGii. 
They  could  not  create  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  any  di- 
rect or  indirect  proceeding."* 

§638.  Judge  McLean's  conclusion  (19  Howard,  531)  thati 
native  bom  negro  domiciled  in  a  State  and  of  free  condition 
under  its  local  law  is  a  citizen  in  view  of  the  clause  in  the 
third  Article,  has  been  noticed  in  another  place ;'  he  does  not 
allude  to  the  clauses  of  the  fourth  Article.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Judge  recognizes  the  question  to  be.  Who  may  be  t 
citizen  of  a  State?  and  not.  Who  may  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States?  which  last  is  that  which  the  other  Justices  who 
examined  this  point  would  seem  to  have  proposed  to  themselves, 
while  examining  the  question  whether  Dred  Scott  was  a  citizen 
of  Missouri.  Judge  McLean  would  probably  determine  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  first  determining  who  are  citi- 
zens of  a  State ;  for  on  page  533  he  says, "  No  person  can  legally 
be  made  a  citizen  of  a  State,  and  conaequemUy  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  foreign  birth,  unless  he  be  naturalized  under 
the  acts  of  Congress." 

§  639.  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  examined  the  qaes- 
tion  which  he  thus  states  (19  Howard,  571): — "The  inquiry 
recurs,  whether  the  facts,  that  he  is  of  African  descent,  and 
that  his  parents  were  once  slaves,  are  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  his  own  citizenship  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"In  Gassies  v.  Ballon  (6  Pet.  761),  the  defendant  was  de- 
scribed on  the  record  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 


>  It  wUl  be  noticed  that  Judge  Daniel,  like  the  Chief  Jostioe  (anK,  pp.  SiS,  M), 
aAsamed  a  peculiar  definition  for  natttralizeUion,  and  ignored  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion was,  W  ho  is  citizen  of  a  State  t 

'  Vol  L  p.  436. 
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States,  residing  in  Louisiana.  •  The  court  held  this  equivalent 
to  an  a>verment  that  the  defendant  was  a  dtizen  of  Louisiana ; 
beeause  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  any  State 
of  the  Union,  is,  for  purposes  bf  jurisdiction,  a  citizen  of  that 
State.  Now,  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  in  this  case  does  not 
controyert  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  resided  in  MisseuH  at  the 
date  of  the  writ.  If  he  did  then  reside  there,  and  was  also  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  no  provisions  contained  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  Missouri  can  deprive  the  plaintiff  of 
his  right  to  sue  citizens  of  States  other  than  Missouri  in  the 
ooorts  of  the  United  States. 

*^  So  that,  under  the  allegations  coYitained  in  this  plea,  and 
admitted  by  the  demurrer,  the  question  is,  whether  any  person 
of  African  descent,  whose  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  If  any 
ssch  person  can  be  a  citizen,  this  plaintiff  has  the  right  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court  that  he  is  so ;  for  no  cause  is  shown  by 
the  plea  why  he  is  not  so,  except  his  descent  and  the  slavery 
of  Us  ancestors. 

^^The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution 
[673]  uses  the  language,  ^^  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution."  One  mode  of  ap- 
proaching this  question  is,  to  inquire  who  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  can  have  been  no  other  than  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Confederation.  *  *  *  * 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  Confedera- 
tion. *  *  *  To  determine  whether  any  free  persons,  de- 
scended from  Africans  held  in  slavery,  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Confederation,  and  consequently  at 

>  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  inqairj,  Judge  Gartis,  like  Judge  Daniel  and 
the  Chief  Justice,  snbstttutes  a  search  after  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  question,  Who  are  citiaens  of  a  State  ?  though  he  will  distinguish  these  last 
ia  order  to  ascertain  tbose  first  menUoned.  The  two  other  Judgea  would,  on  the 
contrary,  determine  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  State 
citizensnip. 
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the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constittltion  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  whether  any  snch  peooofi 
were  citizens  of  either  of  the  States  under  the  CanfedermtioB, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Of  thia  then 
can  be  no  doubt,"  &c. 

On  pp.  573,  574,  Judge  Curtis  referred  to  the  constitntioiial 
law  of  several  of  the  States  to  show  that  free  negroes  were  c^ 
izens  of  those  States  and  electors  at  the  time  of  the  ratificatiot 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,^  as  showing,  *^in  a  numnor 
which  no  argument  can  obscure,  that  in  some  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  free  colored  persons,  before  and  at  the  time-rf 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  citizens  of  those 
States  "  (ib.  p.  575),  and  proceeds : — 

''  The  fourth  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  th^  Confedenr 
tion  was  as  follows : — ^  The  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  ezoeptad^ 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunitiefl  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  States.' 

^^  The  fact  that  free  persons  of  color  were  citizens  of  mmt 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  consequence,  that  thia  fourth 
article  of  the  Confederation  would  have  the  effect  to  confer  oft 
such  persons  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  general  citizen- 
ship, were  not  only  known  to  those  who  framed  and  adopted 
those  articles,  but  the  evidence  is  decisive,  that  the  fourth  nti- 
cle  was  intended  to  have  that  effect,  and  that  more  restricted 
language,  which  would  have  excluded  such  persons,  was  de- 
liberately and  purposely  rejected. 

"On  the  25th  of  June,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Confederatioa 
being  under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  the  delegates  from 
South  Carolina  moved  to  amend  this  fourth  article,  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "  free,"  jind  before  the  word  "  inhabitants," 
the  word  "  white,"  so  that  the  privileges  and  immuiiaties  of 

'  Citing  the  langoage  of  Jndge  Gaston,  in  State  v.  Mannel,  and  the  refereoM 
to  it  fai  State  v,  Newsom,  ante,  pp.  87,  S8,  notes.  Judge  Curtis  considered  tibelai- 
gnage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  little  importance  as  compared  wA 
these  State  constitutions,  bnt  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  authors  of  thatiaMi- 
ment  did  not  intend  to  say  "  that  the  creator  of  all  men  had  endowed  tfie  iddte  nee 
ezclusiTely  with  the  great  natural  rights  "  which  it  asserts.     19  How.  574,  0tS. 
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general  citizenship  would  be  secured  only  to  white  persons. 
Two  Static  voted  for  the  amendment,  eight  States  against  it^ 
and  the  vote  of  one  State  was  divided.  The  language  of  the 
article  stood  unchanged ;  and  both  by  its  terms  of  inclusion, 
^^  free  inhabitants,"  and  the  strong  implication  from  its  terms 
of  exdasion, "  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice," 
who  alone  were  excepted,  it  is  clear  that,  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  free 
colored  persons  of  African  descent  might  be,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  citizenship  in  certain  States,  were  entitled  to  Uie  [576]  * 
privileges  and  immunities  of  general  citizenship  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Did  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  deprive  them 
or  their  descendants  of  citizenship  ? 

^^  That  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  action,  in  each  State, 
of  those  persons  who  were  qualified  by  its  laws  to  act  thereon, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  citizens  of  that  State. .  In 
some  of  the  States,  as  we  have  seen,  colored  persons  were 
among  those  qualified  by  law  to  act  on  this  subject.  These 
colored  persons  were  not  only  included  in  the  body  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  whom  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  and  established,  but  in  at  least  five  of  the  States  they 
had  the  power  to  act,  and  doubtless  did  act,  by  their  suffrages, 
i^>on  the  question  of  its  adoption.  It  would  be  strange,  if  we 
were  to  find  in  that  instrument  anjjthing  which  deprived  of 
their  citizenship  any  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  were  among  those  by  whom  it  was  established.^ 

"  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which,  proprio 
vigorej  deprives  of  their  citizenship  any  class  of  persons  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
or  who  should  be  native-born  citizens  of  any  State  after  its 
adoption.;  nor  any  power  enabling  Congress  to  disfranchise 
parsons  bom  on  the  soil  of  any  State,  and  entitled  to.  citizen- 
sliip  of  such  State  by  its  constitution  and  laws.  And  my 
opinion  is,  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

*  Compare  ante,  p.  285,  the  passage  in  Judge  Taney's  opinion  tiiere  noted. 
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every  free  person  bom  on  the  soil  of  a  State,  who  is  a  citizen 
of  that  State  by  force  of  its  constitution  or  laws,  is  also  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

^^  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 

"  The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  ConstitotioQ 
uses  the  language,  ^  a  natnral-bom  citizen."  It  thus  aasumes 
that  citizenship  may  be  acquired  by  birth.  Undoubtedly,  floB 
language  of  the  Constitution  was  used  in  reference  to  thit 
principle  of  public  law,  well  understood  in  this  country  at  tbe 
'  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  referred  citi- 
zenship to  the  place  of  birth.  At  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  ever  since,  the  received  general  doctrine  has  been, 
in  conformity  with  the  common  law,  that  free  persons  bora 
within  either  of  the  colonies  were  subjects  of  the  King ;  that 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  consequent  acqui- 
sition of  sovereignty  by  the  several  States,  all  such  perscHH 
ceased  to  be  subjects,  and  became  citizens  of  the  several  8tatei| 
except  so  far  as  some  of  them  were  disfranchised  by  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  States,  or  availed  themselves,  seasonably, 
of  the  right  to  adhere  to  the  British  Crown  in  the  civil  eonteiti 
[577]  and  thus  to  continue  British  subjects.  (McDvain  ir. 
Coxe's  Lessee,  4  Cranch,  209 ;  Inglis  v.  Sailor's  Snug  Harlxw, 
3  Peters,  p.  99  ;  Shanks  v.  Dupont,  ibid,  p.  242.) 

"  The  Constitution  having  recognized  the  rule  that  persoxiB 
bom  within  the  several  States  are  citizens  of  the  United  StataB, 
one  of  four  things  must  be  true  : 

^^  First  That  the  Constitution  itself  has  described  what  na- 
tive-bom persons  shall  or  shall  not  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  or, 

"  Second.  That  it  has  empowered  Congress  to  do  so ;  or, 

'^^  Third,  That  all  free  persons,  bom  within  the  sev^al 
States,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  or, 

"  Fourth.  That  it  is  left  to  each  State  to  determine  what 
free  persons,  bom  within  its  limits,  shall  be  citizens  of  sueli 
State,  and  thereby  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.    . 

1 "  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  diffible  to  the  office  of 
President,"  4kc. 
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*^If  there  be  snch  a  thing  as  citizenship  of  the  United 
states  acquired  by  birth  within  the  States,  which  the  Constitu- 
ion  expressly  recognizes,  and  no  one  denies,  then  these  four 
dtemativeB  embrace  the  entire  subject,  and  it  only  remains  to 
(deet  that  one  which  is  trae. 

^^  l%at  die 'Constitution  itself  has  defined  citizenship  of  the 
[Jnitod  States  by  declaring  what  persons,  bom  within  the  sev- 
sral  States,  shall  or  shall  not  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
wrill  uot  be  pretended.  It  contains  no  such  declaration.  We 
omy  dismiss  the  first  alternative,  as  without  doubt  unfounded. 

"  Has  it  empowered  Congress  to  enact  what  free  persons, 
bom  within  the  several  States,  shall  or  shall  not  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ? 

**  Before  examining  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  may  relate  to  this  question,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  substantial  nature  of  this  inquiry.  It 
18^  im  effect,  whether  the  Constitution  has  empowered  Congress 
to  create  privileged  classes  within  the  States,  who  alone  can  be 
entitled  to  the  franchises  and  powers  of  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution  has 
enabled  Congress  to  declare  what  free  persons,  born  within  tlie 
several  Stales,  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  unlimited  power.  If 
this  subject  is  within  the  control  of  Congress,  it  must  depend 
wholly  on  its  discretion.  For,  certainly,  no  limits  of  that  dis- 
cretion can  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  which  is  wholly  silent 
concerning  it ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  select  classes  of  persons  within  the  sev- 
eral States  who  alone  can  be  entitled  to  the  political  privileges 
of  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  K  this  power  exists,  what 
persons  bom  within  the  States  may  be  President  or  Vice-Pres- 
ident [578]  of  the  United  States,  or  members  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  hold  any  office  or  enjoy  any  privilege  whereof 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  is  a  necessary  qualification, 
must  depend  solely  on  the  will  of  Congress.  By  virtue  of  it, 
though  Congress  can  grant  no  title  of  nobility,  they  may  create 
an  oligarchy,  in  whose  hands  would  be  concentrated  the  entire 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
VOL.  n.— 20 
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^^  It  is  a  substantive  power,  distinct  in  its  nature  from  all 
others ;  capable  of  affecting  not  only  the  relations  of  the  Slrtei 
to  the  Oeneral  Government,  but  of  controlling  the  pditieal 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Certaiiily  vp 
ought  to  find  this  power  granted  by  the  Constitationy  A  kipt 
by  some  necessary  inference,  before  we  can  say  it  does  not  re- 
main to  the  States  or  the  people.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  esr 
amine  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  may  hav^ 
some  bearing  on  this  subject. 

^^  Among*ihe  powers  expressly  granted  to  CongresB  is  ^the 
power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.'  li  is  not 
doubted  that  this  is  a  power  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  the  zemoval 
of  the  disabilities  consequent  on  foreign  birth.  To  hold  tihat  it 
extends  further  than  this,  would  do  violence  to  the  meaoliig  of 
the  term  naturalization,  fixed  in  the  conmion  law  (Cow  lii^  8  Si 
129  a ;  2  Yes.,  sen.,  286 ;  2  BL  Com.,  293),  and  in  the  tbS^ 
of  those  who  concurred  in  framing  and  adopting  ihe  Oc»i0tita|r 
tion.  It  was  in  this  sense  of  conferring  on  an  alien  and  Jw 
issue  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  native-bom  citizen,  thatitiBI^ 
employed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  in  Itai 
sense  it  was  expounded  in  the  Federalist  (No.  42),  has  leeik 
understood  by  Congress,  by  the  Judiciary  (2  Wheat.,  259,  ^9^;^ 
3  Wash.  R,  818,  822 ;  12  Wheat,  277),  and  by  commentitos 
on  the  Constitution  (3  Story's  Com.  on  Con.,  1-8 ;  1  Bawk  4Ni 
Con.,  84-88 ;  1  Tucker's  Bl.  Com.  App.,  255-259). 

^^  It  appears,  then,  that  the  only  power  expressly  granted 
to  Congress  to  legislate  concerning  citizenship,  is  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  foreign  birth. 

"  Whether  there  be  anything  in  the  Constitution  from  which 
a  broader  power  may  be  implied,  will  best  be  seen  when  W9 
come  to  examine  the  two  other  alternatives,  which  are,  wheUia: 
all  free  persons,  born  on  the  soil  of  the  several  States,  or  only 
such  of  them  as  may  be  citizens  of  each  State,  respectively^  are 
thereby  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  last  of  these  ldtB^ 
natives,  in  my  judgment,  contains  the  trutli. 

'^  Undoubt^ly,  as  has  already  been  said,  it  is  a  piincifll 
of  public  law,  recognized  by  the  Constitution  itself,  that  birdi 
on  the  soil  of  a  country  both  creates  the  duties  and  confers  tbe 
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rights  of  citizensliip.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though 
[579]  the  Constitution  was  to  form  a  Government,  and  under 
it  the  United  States  of  America  were  to  be  one  united  sover- 
eign nation,  to  which  loyalty  and  obedience  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  which  protection  and  privileges  on  the  other,  would 
be  due,  yet  the  several  sovereign  States,  whose  people  were 
then  citizens,  were  not  only  to  continue  in  existence,  but  with 
powers  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  by  the 
people  to  the  National  Government. 

"  Among  the  powers  unquestionably  possessed  by  the  sev- 
eral States,  was  that  of  determining  what  persons  should  and 
what  persons  should  not  be  citizens.  It  was  practicable  to  con- 
fer on  the  Ckyvemment  of  the  Union  this  entire  power.  It  em- 
braced what  may,  well  enough  for  the  purpose  now  in  view, 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  First :  The  power  to  remove  the 
disabilities  of  alienage,  either  by  special  acts  in  reference  to 
each  individual  case,  or  by  establishing  a  rule  of  naturalization 
to  be  administered  and  applied  by  the  courts.  Second:  Deter- 
mining what  persons  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
in  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several  States.  Third : 
What  native-bom  persons  should  be  citizens  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

"  The  firs^named  power,  that  of  establishing  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization,  was  granted;  and  here  the  grant,  according 
to  its  terms,  stopped.  Construing  a  Constitution  containing 
only  limited  and  defined  powers  of  Government,  the  argument 
derived  from  this  definite  and  restricted  power  to  establish  a 
rule  of  naturalization  must  be  admitted  to  be  exceedingly 
strong.  I  do  not  say  it  is  necessarily  decisive.  It  might  be 
controlled  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  But  when  this 
particular  subject  of  citizenship  was  under  consideration,  and, 
in  the  clause  specially  intended  to  define  the  extent  of  power 
concerning  it,  we  find  a  particular  part  of  this  entire  power 
separated  from  the  residue,  and  conferred  on  the  General  Gov- 
emmenty  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  this  is  all 
whicb  is  granted,  and  that  the  residue  is  left  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people.    And  this  presumption  is,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
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verted  into  a  certainty,  by  an  examination  of  all  smeh  other 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  as  touch  this  subject. 

^'  I  will  examine  each  which  can  hare  any  possible  bearing 
on  this  question, 

"  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  tiiird  Artide 
of  the  Constitution  is :  '  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  anoth^  Stale; 
between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizeBS  of  the 
same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States; 
and  between  States,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
[580]  citizens,  or  subjects.'  I  do  not  think  this  clause  has  any 
considerable  bearing  upon  the  particular  inquiry  now  uncte 
consideration.  Its  purpose  was,  to  extend  the  judicial  pow^ 
to  those  controversies  into  which  local  feelings  or  ^tereBts 
might  so  enter  as  to  disturb  the  course  of  justice,  or  give  riae 
to  suspicions  that  they  had  done  so,  and  thus  possibly  give 
occasion  to  jealousy  or  ill  will  between  different  States,  or  a 
particular  State  and  a  foreign  nation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  has  never  been  held,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  supposed,  that  any  eitiztt  of  a 
State  could  bring  himself  under  this  clause  and  the  deventh 
and  twelfth  sections  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  who  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  have  r^ferred  to  the  clause  only  because  it  is  one  of  the 
places  where  citizenship  is  mentioned  by  the  Constitution. 
Whether  it  is  entitled  to  any  weight  in  this  inquiry  or  not,  it 
refers  only  to  citizenship  of  the  several  States ;  it  recognizes 
that ;  but  it  does  not  recognize  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
as  something  distinct  therefrom. 

"  As  has  been  said,  the  purpose  of  this  clause  did  not  neees- 
sarily  connect  it  with  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  evea  if 
that  were  something  distinct  from  citizenship  of  the  several 
States,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution.*    This  cannot 

'  The  clause  wfaoee  "  purpose  **  is  here  spoken  of  seems  to  be  that  in  the  third 
Article.  Bat  does  the  purpose  of  the  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  "aoceaoirily 
connect  it  with  citizenship  of  the  United  States  f — or  so  as  to  make  H  nieeflMry 
to  determine  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  before  the  proYiaion  ean  l^ 
applied  ?  The  condition  of  privilege  which  is  produced  by  this  proyiflioa^  ve 
may,  if  we  choose,  call  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  But  that  which  is  effect, 
only,  of  the  clause,  cannot  be  presupposed  when  the  question  is  of  the  effect 
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e  said  of  other  clauBes  of  the  Constitutioii,  which  I  now  pro- 
eed  to  refer  to. 

"  *  The  cituBens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
^rivilegee  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.' 
?'owhere  else  in  the  Constitution  is  there  anything  concerning 
k  general  citizenship  ;  but  here,  privileges  and  immimities  to 
>e  enjoyed  throughout  the  United  States,  under  and  by  force 
>f  the  national  compact,  are  granted  and  secured.  In  selecting 
hose  who  are  to  enjoy  these  national  rights  of  citizenship,  how 
ire  they  described  ?  As  citizens  of  each  State.  It  is  to  them 
hetse  national  righto  are  secured.  The  qualification  for  them 
8  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  or 
aws  of  the  United  States.  They  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and,  as  such,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  gen- 
5ral  citizenship,  derived  from  and  guaranteed  by  tlie  Constitu- 
ion,  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  them.  It  would  seem  that  if  it  liad 
>een  intended  to  constitute  a  class  of  native-bom  persons 
vithin  the  States,  wlio  should  derive  their  citizenship  of  the 
Jnited  States  from  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  this 
vas  an  occasion  for  referring  to  them.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
hat  it  was  the  purpose  of  tins  Article  to  confer  the  privileges 
ind  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  upon  persons  not 
dtizens  of  the  United  States. 

**  [581]  And  if  it  was  intended  to  secure  these  rights  only 
o  citizens  of  the  United  States,  how  has  the  Constitution  here 
lescaribed  such  persons  ?    Simply  as  citizens  of  each  State." 

Judge  Curtis  then  observes  that  though  the  elective  fran- 
^se  is  not  essential  to  citizenship,  its  possession  is  a  badge  of 
citizenship,  and  that  the  Constitution  has  left  the  exercise  of 
ike  franchise,  even  in  electing  officers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, with  the  States.     On  the  same  page  the  argument  pro- 


"  Laying  aside,  then,  the  case  of  aliens,  concerning  wliich 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided,  and  con- 
Guiing  our  view  to  free  persons  born  within  the  several  States, 
ire  find  that  the  Constitution  has  recognized  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  public  law,  that  allegiance  and  citizenship  depend  on 
the  place  of  birth ;  that  it  has  not  attempted  practically  to 
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apply  this  principle  by  designating  the  particular  classes  of 
persons  who  should  or  should  not  come  under  it ;  that  when 
we  turn  to  the  Constitution  for  an  answer  to  the  questi(m,  what 
free  persons,  bom  within  the  several  Statets,  are  citizeoB  of  the 
United  States,  the  only  answer  we  can  receive  from  any  of  its 
express  provisions  is,  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  are  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  every  State, 
and  their  franchise  as  electors  under  the  Constitution  depends 
on  their  citizenship  in  the  several  States.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Constitution  was  ordained  by  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  ;  that  they  were  '  the  people  of  the  United  States,'  for 
whom  [682]  and  whose  posterity  the  Government  was  declared 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  to  be  made ;  that  each  of 
them  was '  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,'  within  the  meaning  of  those 
words  in  that  instrument ;  that  by  them  the  Government  was 
to  be  and  was  in  fact  organized ;  and  that  no  power  is  con- 
ferred on  the  Government  of  the  Union  to  discriminate  betwe^ 
them,  or  to  disfi'anchise  any  of  them — the  necessary  condnsion 
is,  that  those  persons  born  within  the  several  States,  who,  by 
force  of  their  respective  Constitutions  and  laws,  are  citizens  of 
the  State,  are  thereby  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Judge  Curtis  then  notices  some  objections.*  In  order  to  dis- 

'  19  How.  532.  "  It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  some  supposed  objectionfl 
to  this  view  of  the  subject. 

"  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  Constitution  was  made  ezclo^Tely  by 
and  for  the  white  race.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  five  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  colored  jtersons  then  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  *nd  were 
among  those  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established.  If  oo,  it  is 
not  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  exclusively  by  the  white 
race.  And  that  it  was  made  exclusively  for  the  white  race  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  an  assumption  not  warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution,  but  contra- 
dicted by  its  opening  declaration,  that  it  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  And  as  free 
colored  persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five  States,  and  so  in  every  sense 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  they  were  amon^  those  for  whom  and 
whose  posterity  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established. 

"  Again,  it  has  been  pbjected,  that  if  the  Constitution  has  left  to  the  seversl 
States  the  rightful  powei  to  determine  who  of  their  inhabitants  ahaU  be  dtixeitf 
of  the  United  States,  the  States  may  make  aliens  citizens. 

"  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Constitution  has  left  to  the  States  tiie  dete^ 
mination  what  persons,  bom  within  their  respective  limits,  ehaU  acquire  (by  birth) 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  ;  it  has  not  left  to  them  any  power  to  preecribe 
any  rule  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  alienage.  This  power  is  ezdusiTdy 
in  Congress. 

''  It  has  been  farther  objected,  that  if  free  colored  persona,  bom  within  a  par- 
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tinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  argument,  the  portion  of  the 
opinion  containing  the  objections  and  replies  is  placed  here  in 

ticolar  State,  and  made  citizens  of  that  State  by  its  Constitntion  and  laws,  are 
thereby  made  dlisens  of  the  United  States,  then,  nnder  the  second  secticm  of  the 
fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  such  persons  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
legea  and  immimities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  if  so,  then  colored  per> 
eons  coold  Tote,  and  be  [588]  eligible  to  not  only  Federal  offices,  but  offices  even 
in  thoee  States  whose  Constitutions  and  laws  disqualify  colored  persons  from 
TOting  or  being  elected  to  office. 

"Bat  this  positioa  rests  upon  an  assumption  which  I  deem  untenable.  Its 
basis  is,  that  no  one  can  ba  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  wlio  is  not  en- 
Utled  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  franchises  which  are  conferred  on  any  citizen. 
See  1  Idt.  Kentucky  R.  826.  [See  ante,  p.  16,  note.]  That  this  is  not  true,  nnder 
the  Constitotion  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  me  clear. 

"  A  naturalized  citizen  cannot  be  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  Senator 
tin  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  nor  a  Representative  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years,  from  his  naturalization.  Tet,  as  soon  as  naturalized,  he  is  certainly  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  any  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  either  of  the  Territories,  eligible  to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Ckmgresa,  though  they  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  So,  in  all  the  States, 
nnmerooB  persons,  though  citizens,  cannot  vote,  or  cannot  hold  office,  either  on 
account  of  their  age,  or  sex,  or  the  want  of  the  necessary  legal  qnidifications. 
The  troth  is,  that  citizenship,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
dependent  on  the  possession  of  any  particular  political  or  even  of  all  civil  rights ; 
and  any  attempt  so  to  define  it  must  lead  to  error.  To  what  citizens  the  elective 
franchise  shall  be  confided,  is  a  questiofi  to  be  determined  by  each  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  views  of  the  necessities  or  expediencies  of  its  condition. 
What  civil  rifi^hts  shall  be  enjoyed  by  its  citizens,  and  Whether  all  shall  enjoy 
the  same,  or  how  they  may  be  gained  or  lost,  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
way. 

"  One  may  confine  the  right  of  suffirage  to  white  male  citizens ;  another  may 
extend  it  to  colored  persons  and  females ;  one  may  allow  all  persons  above  a  pre- 
scribed age  to  convev  property  and  transact  business ;  another  may  exclude  mar- 
ried women.  But  whether  native-bom  women,  or  persons  nnder  age,  or  under 
guardianship,  because  insane  or  spendthrifts,  be  excluded  from  voting  or  holding 
office,  or  allowed  to  do  so,  I  apprehend  no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Besides,  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  on  the 
citizens  of  one  State,  in  aU  other  States,  specific  and  enumerated  privileges  and 
immnnities.  They  are  entitled  to  such  as  belong  to  citizenship,  but  not  to  such 
as  belong  to  particular  citizens  attended  by  other  qualifications.  Privileges  and 
immnidties  which  belong  to  certain  citizens  of  a  State,  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  causes  other  than  mere  citizenship,  are  not  conferred.  Thus,  if  the  uMrs  of  a 
State  require,  in  addition  to  [684]  citizenship  of  the  State,  some  qualification  for 
office,  or  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  citizens  of  all  other  States,  coming 
thither  to  reside,  and  not  possessing  those  qualifications,  cannot  enjoy  those 
privileges, — ^not  because  they  are  not  to  be  deemed 'entitled  to  the  priviie^s  of 
citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  but  because  they,  in  common  with  the 
native-born  citizens  of  that  State,  must  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges,  under  its  Constitution  and  laws.  It  rests 
with  the  States  themselves  so  to  frame  their  Constitutions  and  laws  as  not  to  at- 
tach a  particular  privilege  or  immunity  to  mere  naked  Mtizenship.  If  one  of  the 
States  will  not  deny  to  any  of  its  own  citizens  a  partici  lar  privilege  or  immunity, 
if  it  confer  it  on  all  of  them  by  reason  of  mere  naked  dtizenship,  then  it  may  be 
claimed  by  every  citizen  of  each  State  by  force  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  allowance  of  the  claims  of 
colored  persons  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  avoided  by  saying  that, 
though  each  State  may  make  them  its  citizens,  they  are  not  thereby  made  citizens 
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the  note.  After  disposing  of  these  objections,  Lis  conclusions 
are  thns  stated,  on  p.  588  of  the  report : — 

of  the  United  States,  because  the  privileges  of  general  citizenship  are  secured  to 
the  ciUzens  of  each  State.  The  langoage  of  the  Constitotlon  is,  '  Hie  dtiaaas  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priyileges  and  immunities  of  ctjtiiftnfl  in  the 
several  States.'  If  each  State  may  make  sn<^  persons  its  eitixoia,  they  be- 
come, as  such,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Article,  if  there  be  a  aatlfeboni 
ciUzenship  of  the  United  States  distinct  fhnn  a  natiye-bom  dtiaensh^  of  the 
seyeral.  States. 

"  lliere  is  one  view  of  this  Article  entitled  to  consideration  in  tliis  oonneofelQB. 
It  is  manifestly  copied  from  the  fourth  Of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  only 
slight  chants  of  phraseology,  which  render  its  meaning  more  pmt&Be,  and  drop- 
pine  the  clause  which  excluded  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitivee  trom  jotiee, 
probably  because  these  cases  could  be  dealt  with  under  the  police  powors  of  the 
States,  and  a  special  provision  therefor  was  not  necessary.  It  has  been  eagg 
that  in  adopting  it  into  the  Constitution,  the  words  'free  inhabitants'^ 
changed  for  the  word  '  citizens.'  An  examination  of  the  forma  of  expi 
commonly  used  in  the  State  papers  of  that  day,  and  an  attention  to  the  subeteBse 
of  this  Article  of  the  Confederation,  will  show  that  the  words  '  free  inhabitnili,' 
as  then  used,  were  synonymous  with  citizens.  When  the  Articles  of  Conlbdeia* 
tlon  were  adopted,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  there 
were  very  liew  persons  then  embraced  in  the  words  '  free  inhabitants'  who  wen 
not  born  on  our  soil.  It  was  not  a  time  when  many,  save  the  [685]  childrei^ 
the  soil,  were  willing  to  embark  their  fortunes  in  our  cause ;  and  tlioqgli  there 
might  be  an  inaccuracy  in  the  uses  of  words  to  call  free  inhabitants  ctttiiB,  it 
was  then  a  technical  rather  than  a  substantial  difierence.  If  we  look  into  the 
Constitutions  and  State  papers  of  that  period,  we  find  the  inhabitants  or  people 
of  these  colonies,  or  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  or  Commonwealth,  employed  te 
designate  those  whom  we  should  now  denominate  citizens.  The  eebetance  end 
purpose  of  the  Article  prove  it  was  in  this  sense  it  used  theee  words ;  It  aeeoree 
to  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citiMBS 
in  every  State.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  States  should  have  agreed  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  persons  not  entitied  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
citizens  in  the  States  where  they  dwelt ;  that  under  this  Article  there  was  a  dase 
of  persons  in  some  of  the  States,  not  citizens,  to  whom  were  secured  aU  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  when  they  went  into  other  States ;  and  the  jusl 
conclusion  is,  that  though  the  Constitution  cured  an  inaccuracy  of  language,  it 
left  the  substance  of  this  Article  in  the  National  Constitution  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

"  The  liistory  of  this  fourth  Article,  respecting,  the  attempt  to  exclude  free 
persons  of  color  from  its  operation,  has  been  already  stated.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  this  history  was  known  to  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution. That  under  this  fourth  Article  of  the  Confederation,  fr^  persons  of 
color  might  be  entitied  to  the  privileges  of  general  citizenship,  if  otherwise  enti- 
tled thereto,  is  clear.  When  this  Article  was,  in  substance,  placed  in  and  made 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  no  change  in  its  language 
calculated  to  exclude  free  colored  persons  from  the  benefit  of  its  provisions^  the 
presumption  is,  to  say  the  least,  strong,  that  the  practical  effect  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  have,  and  did  have,  under  Uie  former  government,  it  was  designed  to 
have,  and  should  have,  under  the  new  government. 

"  It  may  be  further  objected,  that  i?  free  colored  persons  may  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  it  depends  only  on  the  will  of  a  master  whether  he  will  eman- 
cipate his  slave,  and  thereby  make  him  a  citizen.  Not  so.  The  master  is  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  State.  "W  hether  he  shall  be  allowed  to  emancipate  his  shve 
at  all;  if  so,  on  what  conditions;  and  what  is  to  be  the  political  tiatta  of  the 
freed  man,  depend,  not  on  the  will  of  the  master,  but  on  the  will  of  the  State, 
upon  which  the  political  status  of  all  its  native-bom  inhabitants  depends.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  each  State  has  retained  this  power  of  de- 
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"  The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  on  this  part  of 
the  case  are  : — 

"  First.  That  the  free  native-bom  citizens  of  each  State  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  Second.  That  as  free  colored  persons  bom  within  some  of 

tennining  the  political  bUOub  of  its  native-bom  [586J  inhabitants,  and  no  excep- 
tion thereto  can  be  foond  in  the  Constitution.  And  if  a  master  in  a  slayeholdine 
9tate  thonld  carry  his  slaye  into  a  free  State^  and  there  emancipate  him,  he  would 
not  hereby  make  him  a  natiye-boro  citicen  of  that  State,  and  eonseauently  no 
priiileges  could  be  claimed  by  such  emancipated  slave  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Stales.  For,  whatever  powers  the  States  may  exercise  to  confer  privileges  tA 
citlaenBhip  on  persons  not  born  on  their  soil,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat^ 
ioe0  not  recognize  such  citizens.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  recognizes  tihe 
preat  principle  of  public  law,  that  allegiance  and  citizenship  spring  from  the 
place  of  birth.  It  leaves  to  the  States  the  application  of  that  principle  to  indi- 
ridnal  cases.  It  secured  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
tiM  of  citizens  in  every  other  State.  But  it  does  not  aUow  to  the  States  the 
power  to  make  aliens  citizens,  or  permit  one  State  to  take  persons  bom  on  the 
loil  of  another  State,  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  State  where 
khey  were  bora,  make  them  its  c^izens,  and  so  citizens  of  the  United  States.  No 
nica  deviation  from  the  great  rule  of  public  law  was  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
ititotion ;  and  when  any  such  attempt  shall  be  actually  made,  it  is  to  oe  met  by 
ipplying  to  it  those  rules  of  law  and  those  principles  of  good  faith  which  will  be 
itrndent  to  decide  it,  and  not,  in  my  judgment,  by  denying  that  all  the  free 
oaliye-bom  inhabitants  of  a  State,  who  are  its  citizens  under  its  Constitution  and 
laws,  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  has  sometimes  been  ur^cd  that  colored  persons  are  shown  not  to  be  citi- 
Eena  of  th»  United  States  by  the  fact  that  the  naturalization  laws  apply  only  to 
white  persons.  But  whether  a  person  bom  in  the  United  States  be  or  be  not  a 
citizen,  cannot  depend  on  laws  which  refer  only  to  aliens,  and  do  not  affect  the 
tiatus  of  persons  born  in  the  United  States.  The  utmost  effect  which  can  be 
ftttpibaked  to  them  is,  to  show  that  Congress  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  gene- 
rally to  apply  the  rule  to  colored  aliens.  That  they  might  do  so,  if  thought  fit, 
is  clear.  The  Constitution  has  not  excluded  them.  And  since  that  has  conferred 
the  power  on  Congress  to  naturalize  colored  aliens,  it  certainly  shows  color  is 
not  a  necessary  Qualification  for  citizenship  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  oe  added,  that  the  power  to  make  colored  persons  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitution,  has  been  actually  exercised  in  repeated 
And  important  instances.  (See  the  Treaties  with  the  &hoctaws,4)f  September 
27,  1880.  art.  14;  with  the  Cherokees,  of  May  28,  1886,  art.  12;  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848,  art.  8.) 

*•  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  review  at  length  the  le^slatlon  [687]  of  Con- 
s^ress  haying  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  citizenship  of  colored  persons.  It  does 
Dot  seem  to  me  to  have  any  considerable  tendency  to  prove  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  that  no  such  persons  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  they  have  been  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  particular  rights  or  privileges  extended  to  white  persons,  but,  I  believe, 
ftlways  in  terms  which,  by  implication,  admit  they  may  be  citizens.  Thus  the  &ct 
3f  May  17, 1792,  for  the  organization  of  the  militia,  directs  the  enrollment  of 'every 
free,  able-bodied,  white  male  citizen.'  An  assumption  that  none  but  white  persons 
ire  citizens,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  just  import  of  this  language,  as  that 
ill  oitizens  are  able-bodied,  or  males. 

"  So  the  act  of  Febmary  28,  1803  (2  Stat,  at  Large,  206),  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  certain  persons  into  States,  when  by  the  laws  thereof  their  admission 
is  prohibited,  in  its  first  section  forbids  all  masters  of  vessels  to  import  or  briog 
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the  States  are  citizens  of  those  States,  such  persons  are  also 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  That  every  such  citizen,  residing  in  any  State,  has 
the  right  to  sue  and  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts, 
as  a  citizen  of  that  State  in  which  he  resides. 

"  Fourth.  That  as  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  in  this  case 
shows  no  facts,  except  that  the  plaintiff  was  of  African  desceot, 
and  his  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  as  these  facts  are  not 
inconsistent  with  his  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
residence  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  plea  to  the  jnrisdicticm 
was  bad,  and  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  overruling  it 
was  correct. 

"  I  dissent,  therefore,  from  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court,  in  which  it  is  held  that  a  person  of  Afri- 
can descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

§  640.  On  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  very  little  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  leading  commentators.  The 
remarks  of  Story  and  Kent,  though  brief,  are  often  referred  to, 
and  require  consideration.     Story's,  in  Comm.  (B.  HI.  ch.  40), 

'  aa^  nefpro,  mnlatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  not  being  ft  natiYe,  •  dKseii,  or 
registered  seaman  of  the  United  States/  <fec. 

"The  acU  of  March  8,  1818,  section  1  (2  Stat,  at  Large,  809),  and  Mardi  1, 
1817,  section  8  (8  Stat,  at  Large,  851^,  concerning  seamen,  certainly  imply  there 
may  be  persons  of  color,  natives  of  the  United  States,  who  are  not  citizeni  of  the 
United  States.  This  implication  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  fact;  for 
not  only  slaves,  but  free  persons  of  color,  born  in  some  of  the  States,  are  not  citi- 
zens. But  there  is  nothing  in  these  laws  inconsistent  with  the  citizenship  of  per- 
sons of  color  in  others  of  the  States,  nor  with  their  being  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"  Whether  much  or  Uttle  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  particular  phrase- 
ology of  these  and  other  laws,  which  were  not  passed  with  any  direct  reference 
to  this  subject,  I  consider  their  tendency  to  be,  as  already  indicated,  to  show  that, 
in  the  apprehension  of  their  framers,  color  was  not  a  necessary  qualification  of  citi- 
zenship. It  would  be  strange  if  laws  were  found  on  our  statute  book  to  that  affect, 
when,  by  solemn  treaties,  large  bodies  of  Mexican  and  North  American  Indians,  as 
well  as  nree  colored  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  have  been  admitted  to  citizenahip  of 
the  United  States. 

"  In  the  legislative  debates  which  preceded  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union,  this  question  was  agitated.  Its  result  is  found  in  the  resohi- 
tion  of  Congress,  of  March  2-5,  1S21,  £r  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the 
Union.**  (See  ante,  p.  168.)  After  reciting  the  facts,  Judge  Curtis  adds: — "It  is 
true,  that  neither  this  legislative  declaration,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  Missouri,  could  confer  or  take  away  any  privilege  or  immunity  granted 
by  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  it  expresses  the  then  conviction  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  that  free  negroes,  as  eitizens  of  some  of 
the  States,  might  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the 
States.'' 
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§§  1805,  1806,  are  on  the  consequence  and  efficacy  of  the  clause. 
Iliey  will  be  principally  noticeable  hereinafter^  under  the 
second  inquiry ;  as  he  does  not  propose  the  question.  Who  are 
citizens  ?  But  his  views  on  that  point  perhaps  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  what  he  here  says.  The  first  of  these  sections  con- 
tains only  an  analysis  of  the  corresponding  provision  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  is  taken  from  the  Federalist, 
and  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  His  original  comment  on  this 
clause  is  in  §  1806 :  "  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  avoids 
all  this  ambiguity  [attributed  to  the  Article  of  Confederation]. 
It  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  its  object  is  not  easily 
mistaken.  Connected  with  the  exclusive  power  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  the  national  government,  it  puts  at  rest  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  affected  the  construction  of  the  Article  of 
Confederation.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  citizens  of  each  State 
were  to  be  deemed  aliens  to  each  other  they  could  not  take  or 
hold  real  estate  or  other  privileges  except  as  other  aliens.  The 
intention  of  this  clause  was  to  confer  on  them,  if  one  may  so 
say,  a  general  citizenship ;  and  to  communicate  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  which  tlie  citizens  of  the  same  State 
would  be  entitled  to  under  like  circumstances."  By  his  allu- 
sion to  naturalization,  and  his  contrasting  these  citizens  with 
"other  aliens,"  the  author  seems  to  indicate  domicil  and  native 
birth,  or  naturalization,  as  the  only  requisites  of  citizenship. 

§  641.  But,  when  considering  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional courts,  under  Art.  lU.  sec.  2,  the  same  author  remarks, 
Comm.  (B.  III.  c.  38),  §  1693  :  "  The  next  inquiry  growing  out 
of  this  part  of  the  clause  is.  Who  are  to  be  deemed  citizens  of 
different  States  within  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Are  all  persons 
bom  within  a  State  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  that  State,  notwith- 
standing any  change  of  domicil  ?"  Here  the  author  evidently 
assumes  that  citizen  in  this  clause  is  only  equivalent  to  native 
(rr  naturalized  inhabitant  having  a  domicil.  But  he  answers 
the  inquiry  by  referring  to  the  clause  in  the  fourth  Article — 
"The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  equally  plain  and  satisfactory. 
The  Constitution  having  declared  that  '  the  citiiens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States,'  every  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  one 
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State,  and  removes  into  another  with  the  intention  of  taking 
up  his  residency  and  habitancy  there,  becomes  tp«?  fa4i/o  a 
citizen  of  the  State  where  he  resides^  he  then  ceases  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  State  from  which  he  has  removed  his  residaioe. 
Of  course,  when  he  gives  up  his  new  residence  or  domicil,  and 
returns  'to  his  native  or  other  State  residence  or  domicil,  he 
re-acquires  the  character  of  the  latter.  What  cireumstaiieefi 
shall  constitute  such  a  change  of  residence  or  domicil,  is  an 
inquiry  more  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  upon  public  or 
municipal  law  than  to  commentaries  upon  constitutional  law." 
In  the  continuation  of  the  section  the  author  gives  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  domicil  as  usually  understood. 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  clause  in  the  fourth 
Article  diows  that  the  citizenship  which  depends  upon  domicil 
is  determined  by  the  intention  to  assume  a  residence,  formed 
by  the  citizen  who  removes.  But  if  the  conclusion  here  attrib- 
uted to  the  fourth  Article  is  presented  as  a  complete  answ^ 
to  the  question — ^Who  are  citizens  of  a  State  ? — arising  tmder 
the  third  Article,  then  it  is  really  founded  on  an  assumption 
that  citizens  and  native  or  naturalized  inhabitants  Juj/mng  a 
domicil  would  be  convertible  terms  in  either  Article ;  and  the 
circumstances  determining  domicil  in  a  State  are  then  settled 
by  the  ordinary  juridical  definition.  Thus  the  author  views 
the  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  as  simply  giving  a  right  of 
inter-immigration  to  the  domiciled  inhabitants^  nalive  or  natu- 
ralized^ of  each  State.  But  before  attributing  this  consequence 
to  this  clause,  the  value  of  the  term  citizen  in  that  place  should 
have  been  independently  ascertained. 

But  if  citizen  in  tliis  clause  indicates  one  in  a  condition  of 
privilege  and  immunity  not  necessarily  belonging  to  every 
domiciled  inhabitant  of  a  State,  it  obviously  cannot  be  said 
that,  because  those  who  are  citizens  in  this  sense  may  become 
domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  other  State,  as  incident  to  the 
privilege  and  immunity  of  citizen  in  such  State,  therefore  any 
domiciled  inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized,  of  a  State,  may 
become  suok  in  every  other  State. 

§  642.  Kent's  observations  are,  in  like  manner,  indetermi- 
nate by  not  fixing  the  sense  of  the  word  citizen.    He  says,  2 
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Comm.  7I9  that  tke  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  ^^  appKes  onlj 
to  natural-bom  or  duly  naturalized  citizens."  It  must,  however, 
be  afisumed,  as  by  Story,  in  the  remarks  just  cited,  that  here 
^ihe  citizens  of  each  State"  must  be  persons  who  have  at 
least  a  domicil  in  some  one  State ;  that  while  it  is  adinitted 
tiiat  tiiey  must  be  subjects  of  the  United  States  by  birth  or 
naturalization,  the  fact  of  domicil  in  a  State  is  the  more  essen- 
tial characteristic.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is  the  only 
essential  characteristic  in  the  case  of  native  or  naturalized  in- 
habitants. The  commentator  would,  from  the  sentence  quoted, 
appear  to  hold  the  affirmative.  He  proceeds  to  say :  "  And  if 
they  remove  from  one  State  to  another,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  privileges  that  persons  of  the  same  description  are  entitled 
to  in  the  State  to  wliich  the  removal  is  made  and  to  none  other." 
If  the  words  "  same  description"  refer  to  the  qualitative  words 
"  natural-born  or  duly  naturalized  citizens,"  then  by  "  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State"  the  commentator  understood  all  domiciled 
inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized.  But,  in  the  next  sentence, 
'^  the  qualifications  of  citizens"  are  spoken  of  as  something 
beyond  those  given  by  birth  and  domicil,  and  as  fixed  either 
by  the  "  policy"  of  the  State  of  domicil,  or  by  that  of  the  State 
into  which  the  person  may  remove.  The  author  says :  "  The 
laws  and  usages  of  one  State  cannot  be  permitted  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  citizens  to  be  claimed  and  exercised  in  other 
States  in  contravention  to  their  local  policy."  Xhia  might  be 
construed  to  mean  that  each  State  (in  view  of  persons  entering 
its  limits)  is  to  judge  who  are  "  citizens  of  each  State"— each 
other  State — or  the  persons  intended  by  this  clause.  But  more 
probably  the  author  intended  "  qualifications  of  citizen*"  to 
T$ter  to  the  degree  of  privilege  the  persons. designated  should 
enjoy  in  "  every  other  State"  by  force  of  the  last  part  of  the 
clause.  His  views  on  this  point  will  be  considered  hereinafter. 
From  the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  his  view  any  domi- 
ciled inhabitant  of  a  State,  native  or  naturalized,  is  included 
imder  "  the  citizens  of  each  State"  in  the  fourth  Article,  and 
that,  thereby,  any  such  persons  have  at  least  the  right  to 
remove  to  another  State  and  become  domiciled  inhabitants 
therein. 
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§  643.  The  condnBion  of  the  Bame  author  in  the  note  to  S 
Comm.  256,  is  more  definite  as  to  the  extent  of  this  clause  to 
persons  of  color,  though  his  language  illnstrates  the  necessity 
of  defining  the  word  cUieen.  After  mentioning  some  of  tlis 
State  laws  placing  free  blacks  in  an  inferior  condition,  and 
some  which  prohibit  their  immigration,  and  some  nnthorititt 
against  their  being  considered  '^  citizens  of  a  State,^  he  re- 
marks :  "  K,  at  common  law,  all  hnman  beings  bom  within 
the  liegeance  of  the  king,  and  under  the  king's  obedience,  were 
natnral-bom  subjects  and  not  aliens,  I  do  not  perceive  why 
this  doctrine  does  not  applj  to  these  United  States,  in  all  casoB 
in  which  there  is  no  express  constitutional  or  statute  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Blacks,  whether  bom  free  or  in  bondage 
if  bom  under  the  jurisdiction  and  allegiance  of  the  United 
States,  are  natives  and  not  aliens.  They  are  what  the  common 
law  terms  natural-bom  subjects.  Subjects  and  citizens  are  in 
great  degree  convertible  terms  as  applied  to  natives." 

So  far  as  oiUzen  is  merely  opposed  to  foreigner  or  oKmi, 
ncUuralrbom  9%Aject  and  citizen  are  terms  fhlly  convertible. 
And  so  the  terms  are  ordinarily  used  in  works  on  international 
law.  But  the  question  is,  whether  citizen  is  here  used  in  this 
sense  only,  or  refers  to  that  condition  which  exists  under  the 
internal  law  of  some  one  country.  In  a  sentence  preceding 
the  above  citation,  the  author  remarks :  "  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  question  depends  more  on  a  verbal  than  on  an  essential 
distinction."  But,  in  law,  words  are  things,  and  words  bdng 
used  to  determine  essential  relations,  a  verbal  distinctitm  is  an 
essential  distinction.  When  used  to  discriminate  the  native  or 
naturalized  inhabitants  of  distinct  national  jurisdictions  the 
terms  are  commonly  equivalent  But  citizen  may  also  be  uBtd 
without  exclusive  reference  to  that  distinction,  and  with  regard 
to  internal  laws  establishing  different  conditions  ^  privili^ 
among  the  domiciled  subjects  of  the  state.  Tliis  provision  is 
^iMWt-intemational  in  effect  as  between  the  several  States ;  but 
still  it  is  the  law  of  one  nation ;  so  that  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  persons  are  here  called  citizens  in  reference  to  that 
relation  in  which  they  are  principally  contrasted  with  persons 
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>abject  to  other  jurisdictions,  or  so  caUed  as  poasessing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  privilege  under  the  internal  law. 

If  these  t^ms  are  not  fully  but  only  in  a  d^ree  ^^  convert- 
tble,^^  the  question  occurs  as  to  degree  in  this  instance.  The 
Q^t  s^tence  in  Kent's  note  shows  that  the  different  uses  of 
the  word  are  to  be  determined  by  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands,-^''  And  though  the  term  citizen  seems  to  be  appropriate 
to  republican  freemen,  yet  we  are  all,  equally  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries,  evbjects;  for  we  are  all  bound  by  alle- 
giance and  subjection  to  the  government  and  law  of  the  land.' 
Ihe  privilege  of  voting,  and  the  legal  capacity  for  office,  are 
not  essential  to  tlie  character  of  a  citizen, — ^for  women  are  citi- 
zens without  either,  and  free  people  of  color  may  enjoy  the 
one,  and  may  acquire,  and  hold,  and  devise,  and  transmit  by 
hereditary  descent,  real  and  personal  estates." 

From  the  remainder  of  the  note,  Kent's  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  that,  though  citizen  is  not  here  simply  equivalent  to 
subject^  the  only  distinction  between  those  domiciled  inhabi- 
tants, native  or  naturalized,  who  are  citizens,  and  those  who 
are  not,  is  in  the  quality  of  free  as  opposed  to  bond  condilSo]»^' 

§  644.  An  examination,  independent  of  authority,  will  V  of 
be  attempted,  of  the  question  arising  under  the  first  pie  de- 
the  clause,  nited 

What  is  the  personal  extent  of  the  terms,  the  oiti^d  par- 
each  Stdte  t  or  who  are  the  persons  thereby  intended  ?     ^  had 

Assuming,  on  the  reasons   and  authorities  already  onal 
sented,  that  only  those  persons  can  be  intended  who  are  inH. 
itants  of  a  State,  native  or  naturalized  under  an  act  of  C3ir 
grew,' 

The  first  inquiry  is — whether  all  such  persons  are  included 
in  the  descriptive  terms,  or  whether  they  refer  to  a  portion 
standing  in  a  certain  privileged  relation  toward  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State  ? 

If  the  latter  is  the  true  conclusion, 

A  second  inquiry  is — whether  the  possession  of  the  char- 

'  Compsre  ante,  p.  2Y1,  note. 

'  So  far  as  Kent  and  Story  express  an  opinion,  they  support  that  interpreta- 
lion  of  citizen  in  the  third  Article,  which  was  hereinbefore  maintained,  vol.  I., 
p.  436. 

»  Afde,  p.  277. 
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acter  of  oitizea  of  a  State  is  determteed  by  the  law  of  the  State 
of  domicil,  or  depends  on  some  national  or  common  standardt 

The  inhafaitantB  of  the  United  States  are  subject  both  to 
the  powers  held  by  the  national  government  and  to  those  held 
by  the  several  £tate  in  which  they  may  be  domiciled.    Blit 
the  pefsons  here  indicated  by  the  terms,-  ^  the  citizens  of  each 
State,"  are  called  citizens  of,  and  in  respect  to,  the  Staie  of 
which  they  are  domiciled  inhabitants,  not  in  respect  to  that 
national  soTereignty  in  reference  to  which,  also,  they  have  a 
domicil,  and  to  whose  authority,  in  the  same  State,  they  are 
also  at  the  same  time  subject,  though  in  different  relations. 
This  construction  the  phraseology  and  the  whole  conneetion 
seem  obvioualy  to  require.'    Kow  the  question  is, — whether 
the  persons  to  be  recognized  are  determined  solely  by  the 
juridical  act  of  the  State  of  domicil,  or  whether  there  is 
some  common  limitation  of  the  personal  extent  of  the  words 
80  that,  even  though  the  persons  are  called  eitisen^  of  a 
State  in  a  relation  towards  that  State,  the  possession  of  tibe 
character  of  citizen  of  such  State,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  recog- 
Aised  in  other  States  under  this  provision,  is  not  altogefhar 
law.  ^ndent  on  the  will  of  such  several  State  t    It  has  alf^ady 
sense  oftbown  that  the  terms  here  used  to  express  the  com* 
intema.ntent  of  the  parties,  must  be  interpreted   accoarding 
the  ab^anterior  use  of  such  terms  by  the  same  parties ;  that  the 
the  qurule  applies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  legislation  of  any 
distintate, in  which  case  it  derives  its  authority  from  the  single 
usediority  of  such  state,  and  therefore  it  is  applicable  to  the 
esa^stitution  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  integral  people ;  but 
•  that,  in  its  present  application,  the  force  of  the  rule  is  ascribed 
to  tiiat  usage  of  nations  in  their  reciprocal  action  which  origi- 
nates ^^  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  nations.'" 

This  former  use  of  words  by  the  constituent  parties  can 
only  be  found  in  the  enunciation  of  law  which  had  had  inte^ 
national  effect  among  the  States  and  colonies.    But  whether 


'  This  seems  to  be  recognised  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  idioss 
opinioiis  fai  Dred  Scott^s  esse  hATe  been  cited,  in  the  commeaeement  <^  their 
inqtdrv,  though  they  all  lose  sight  of  it  in  their  reasonings. 

*  AnU,  Ch.  XX. 
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he  law  which  had  this  effect  rested  on  the  authority  of  the 
empire  or  nation  and  had  a  national  extent,  or  rested  on  the 
jeveral  authority  of  a  colony  or  a  State  and  had  only  local 
jxtent,  it  must  in  a  great  degree  have  been  identified  with  the 
ntemational  usage  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  use  of  terms 
t)y  the  constituent  parties,  in  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  is 
therefore  in  a  great  degree  identified  with  the  use  of  such  terms 
In  the  general  international  law  of  civilized  nations. 

§  645.  The  meaning  of  the  term  citizen  (the  subject  of  the 
first  inquiry  above  stated)  must  be  supposed  to  be  one  received 
in  the  several  States,  since  the  mere  signification  of  terms  must 
be  supposed  to  be  one  commonly  known  to  all  the  constituting 
parties.  But  it  does  not  appear  that,  for  any  similar  reason, 
the  personal  extent  of  the  term  in  this  clause  (the  subject  of 
the  second  inquiry),  though  with  that  extent  the  term  is  tlsed 
in  expressing  a  common  rule  of  action,  should  be  one  adopted 
by  each  State,  or  even  by  any  one  State,  in  its  several  juridical 
action.' 

The  various  possible  meanings  of  citizen  in  this  clause  have 
been  indicated  with  reference  to  those  definitions  or  funda- 
mental relations  which  make  the  natural  or  necessary  law  of 
nations.'  If  the  ordinary  juridical  use  of  the  term  by  the  de- 
claring party  or  parties,  the  States  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  had  not  been  sufficiently  uniform  to  indicate  the  par- 
ticular meaning  of  the  term  in  this  case,  reference  must  be  had 
to  the  usage  and  practice  of  nations  ia  similar  international 
relations  to  determine  the  particular  meaning  here  intended. 

If  the  term  citizen  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  domiciled  inhab- 
itant, native  or  naturalized,  under  a  law  of  Congress,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  controversy  as  to  its  personal  extent ;  for  the 
facts  constituting  domicil  are  so  settled  in  the  national  recog- 
nition of  civilized  nations  that  they  must  be  assumed  to  be 
the  same  in  the  local  law  of  every  several  jurisdiction  within 
the  United  States. 

'  So  though  "  privil^s  and  immunities  of  citizens/'  in  the  last  part  of  the 
clause,  are  received  by  the  constituent  parties  as  a  measure  of  franchises  in  a  com- 
mon rule,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  standard  of  citizenship,  as  a  condition  of 
privilege  and  immunity,  should  be  that  adopted  in  the  internal  law  of  each  State 
or  of  any  State. 

•^•Ue,  §§627-681. 

VOL.  n. — 21 
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Bat  if  tlie  term  is  taken  in  the  enlarged  senge,  widi  limited 
personal  application,  having  different  personal  extent  in  difliB^ 
ent  States^  it  seems  necessary  to  interpret  the  whole  elause,  ai 
above  supposed,  with  reference  to  the  usage  and  practiee  ii 
nations  in  applying  statutes  or  compacts  affecting  private  jfer- 
sons  in  international  relations  like  those  contemplated  in  thii 
provision,  in  order  to  determine  the  personal  extent  of  AiB 
word  in  this  clause ;  that  is,  whether  each  State  i«  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  word,  as  applicable  to  its  own  domiciled 
inhabitants,  or  whether  there  is  a  national  or  common  stand* 
ard  of  the  personal  extent  of  the  term  among  the  inhaMtanti 

of  the  States. 

K,  therefore,  there  is  any  criterion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  other  than  their  anterior  ordinary  juridical  use  by  die 
same  parties,  which,  under  rules  of  interpretation  or  constnie- 
tion,  may  be  resorted  to  in  either  of  these  inquiries  (i.  e^  1, » 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  2,  as  tg  its  personal  extent) ;  tibat 
criterion  is  the  same  in  either  instance,  viz. :  the  juridical  ipnt- 
tice  of  nations  in  allowing  or  disallowing  within  their  several 
jurisdictions  the  rights  and  privileges  attributed  to  alien  pe^ 
sons  under  the  law  of  their  domicil. 

§  646.  The  possession  of  that  degree  of  civil* privilege  whidi 
constitutes  the  citizen,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  and  of  its  cog- 
nates in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  term  mbject^  is  de- 
termined by  the  internal  law  of  some  one  state*  and,  except 
as  identified  with  the  term  mbjeot^  the  word  citizen  is  not  now 
a  term  employed  in  the  international  law.  An  international 
recognition  of  distinctive  conditions  of  civil  privilege  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Koman  repub- 
lic and  empire.  Admitting  that  no  international  law,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  an  ascertained  code  of  impeifect  sanction  for 
independent  nations,  could  have  been  recognized  under  the 
Roman  empire,*  still  a  jt^o^'-intemational  private  law,  being 

•  AfUe,  Vol.  L  p.  147.  The  reasons  for  commencing  an  inqnirj  of  this  sort  by 
referring  to  the  Roman  law,  have  been  explained.  VoL  L  p.  144.  That  law  & 
often  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  the  modem  international  public  law.  See  1  Kent's 
Ckmim.  7.  But  it  is  so  only  by  being  an  exponent  of  universal  jorispriMlence.  See 
H.  a  Main^  AneUni  Law  (London,  1861),  p.  101,  and  the  whole  4th  chapter  of 
that  work. 
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law  in  the  strict  sense  with  international  effect,  must  at  one 
time  have  existed,  and  must  have  been  shown  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  personal  laws,  so  called,  or  in  the  personal  extent  given 
to  the  laws  of  an  alien's  domicil  determining  his  status  or  con- 
dition/ The  various  degrees  of  civil  privilege  ascribed  to  per- 
sons domiciled  in  Bome  itself,  distinguishing  them  as  cives 
{U>mani,  Latini,  perigrini,  libertini,  &c.,  would  necessarily  be 
recognized  in  the  colonies  and  provinces,  where  similar  dis- 
tinctions must  also  have  existed  which  had  in  some  degree  a 
similar  international  recognition  throughout  the  empire.  The 
character  of  citizen,  in  that '  sense  of  the  term  which  implies 
the  possession  of  privileges  not  necessarily  incident  to  the 
character  of  free  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  free  condition,  must 
have  been  thus  internationally  recognized  for  a  long  period 
under  the  Homan  dominion.'  At  this  time  the  distinction  be- 
tween citizens  and  subjects  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
international  law,  but  continued  to  become  less  marked,  until 
the  peculiar  character  of  citizenship,  in  distinction  jfrom  the 
condition  of  subject,  became  lost  under  Justinian,  after  which 
time  no  differences  of  civil  condition  were  maintain^  under 
the  private  international  law,  except  in  the  universal  recogni- 
tion of  conditions  of  personal  freedom  and  of  personal  or  chat- 
tel slavery." 

When  the  feudal  system  had  brought  new  forms  of  civil 
ipife  in  place  of  those  which  had  existed  under  the  declining 
empire,  a  new  class  of  personal  distinctions,  congenital  with 
tiie  relations  of  lord  and  vassal,  freeman  and  villain  became 
known  under  the  various  municipal  (internal)  laws  of  Europe, 
aad  later,  in  the  medisBval  period,  citizenship  again  became  a 
eondition  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  simple  subject  It 
consisted  then,  as  in  the  Koman  law  at  first,  in  the  possession 
of  franchises  of  a  local  character.  The  various  conditions  of 
Tassalage  were  the  incidents  of  relations  of  persons  to  other  per- 
sons in  respect  to  particular  things  and  places,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  continued  under  other  jurisdictions.  The  condition  of  a 
citizen  or  burgher  was  exhibited  in  relations  which  could  exist 

» AnU,  %  107. 

'  See  Cohma,  Oivitat,  Prcmneia,  in  Smith's  Diet  of  Antiquities. 

'^fa«,§206,  andnotee. 
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only  in  particniar  places  and  spheres  of  action.  Except  under 
that  limited  application  of  the  ancient  jus  gentium  which  ob- 
tained in  respect  to  the  native  races  of  Africa  and  Ameriei, 
no  status  or  personal  condition,  not  included  under  the  reLih 
tions  of  family,  was  internationally  supported  by  nniverial 
jurisprudence/  But,  even  when  international  piivate  law  ei- 
isted  only  in  some  usages  of  commercial  intercourse  and  k 
some  of  the  rules  of  chivalry,  there  was  yet  a  very  geiierpt 
international  recognition  of  all  the  feudal  conditions,  so  far  as 
they  did  not  consist  in  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons  ill 
respect  to  land  or  the  products  of  land.* 

It  would  seem  that  at  an  early  period  of  modem  Eurojpeui 
history,  aliens  to  the  forum  were  so  far  distinguished  in  c<Aidi- 
tion  according  to  the  laws  of  their  domicil  as  to  induce  writerti 
on  this  subject  at  a  later  period  to  declare,  as  a  rule  of  cnstonh 
ary  law  derived  a  posteriori  from  the  anterior  juridical  prae- 
tice  of  European  states,  that  personal  laws,  including  laws  d 
status,  were  to  be  everywhere  internationally  recognized. 

That  proposition  has  not  herein  been  recognized  as  a  proper 
statement  of  the  principle  regulating,  as  between  independent 
nations,  the  extension  of  laws  affecting  personal  condition.* 
Yet  the  fact  of  its  having  obtained  currency  sufficienlly 
proves  that,  while  the  internal  law  of  the  several  countries  of 
western  Europe  supported  marked  distinctions  in  personal 
privilege,  and  while  the  possession  of  those  civil  rights  whic^ 
constitute  citizenship,  in  the  enlarged  sense,  was  not  under 
those  laws  attributed  to  all  domiciled  persons,  nor  even  to  aD 
who  enjoyed  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  there  was  at  the 
same  time  an  international  discrimination  of  persons  befbie 
domiciled  in  other  countries,  -as  possessing  or  not  possesshig 
those  rights  which  constitute  the  condition  of  a  citizen  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  simple  condition  of  the  subject. 

It  might  then  be  inferred  that  the  term  citizen^  if  employed 

>  AmU,  §§  167,  168. 

'  WUdmaa's  Interiiatioiial  Law,  3.  The  author,  after  distingnishing  the  Umtf 
naiiowt  of  the  Romans  as  being  aniTersal  Jurisprudence,  says: — "fi  thaMBM 
sense  the  feudal  system  has  been  designated  the  law  of  nations  of  the  WesCera 
World,"  L  e.,  western  Europe.  The  Danish  Laws  of  Christian  V.  B.  8,  g.  2,  •.  S^ 
declares  "  foreign  nobles  to  enjoy  the  prlTileges  of  Danish  nobiU^." 

« AnU,  §  m. 
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at  that  time  in  statutes  or  treaties,  was  to  be  interpreted  either 
in  the  sense  of  sviject  or  in  the  enlarged  sense,  according  to 
the  anterior  prevalence  of  personal  distinctions  in  respect  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  under  the  juridical  power  of  the 
constituent  or  legislating  party  or  parties.  It  may  be  said 
that,  if  used  with  reference  to  aliens  in  the  several  legislation 
of  any  one  state,  it  could  not  be  equivalent  to  the  term  mbjeet; 
if  such  state  had  before,  either  by  positive  legislation  or  un- 
written law,  discriminated  between  alien  persons  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  rights  which  constitute  citizenship  as  con- 
trasted with  simple  subjection,  and  that,  as  between  countries 
which  had  before  maintained  such  distinctions  in  their  respec- 
tive laws,  the  term,  in  a  compact,  would  not  be  synonymous 
with  domiciled  subject,  native  or  naturalized,  until  each  state 
had  so  extended  tl  '^.  possession  of  civil  rights  among  its  dom- 
iciled inhabitants  that  in  its  internal  law  citizen  and  aubject 
were  convertible  terms.  While  personal  laws  were  distinguish- 
able in  the  internal  jurisprudence  of  a  countiyj  while  men 
were  distinguished  in  it  as  persons  and  as  property,  or  as  lords 
and  vassals,  or  as  freemen  and  bondmen,  or  as  freemen  by  the 
public  and  private  law,  having  civil  or  political  and  civil  fran- 
chises, and  men  of  free  condition  liable  in  a  different  degree 
to  personal  disabilities  under  the  private  law,  whose  rights 
had  no  guarantee  in  the  public  law  of  the  state  (supposing  the 
fState  to  be  republican  in  constitution),  citizen  and  svhject  would 
not  be  equivalent  and  convertible  terms  in  its  separate  legisla- 
tion, whether  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  or  aliens — persons  be- 
fore domiciled  in  other  jurisdictions — were  intended.  So,  in 
the  joint  or  reciprocal  legislation  of  two  or  more  states  which 
had  before  admitted  such  a  distinction  of  conditions  under 
their  respective  laws,  the  term  citizen  would  judicially  be  held 
to  apply,  at  the  farthest,  only  to  those  subjects  of  either  who 
by  the  law  of  their  domicil  were  invested  with  those  privileges 
and  immunities  which  by  that  law  might  constitute  citizen- 
ship in  the  sense  of  a  condition  of  civil  franchise  beyond  that 
necessarily  incident  to  the  condition  of  a  subject, 

§  647.  Citizenship,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed in  any  forum  of  jurisdiction  to  alien  persons  without 
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recognizing  the  law  of  their  domieil  as  the  juridical  source 
from  which  that  condition  of  privilege  proceeds.  It  mnst,  for 
the  greater  part  at  least,  be  attributed  to  the  particular  laWj 
jus  proprium  of  some  one  country.*  But  it  might,  in  some  of 
its  incidents,  be  founded  on  principles  more  generally  recog- 
nized, and  distinctions  among  natural  persons,  as  capable  or 
not  capable  of  such  citizenship,  might  be  attributed  to  univer- 
sal jurisprudence.  When  various  degrees  of  civil  privilege 
were  internationally  recognized  in  the  different  provinces  under 
Koman  dominion,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  central  or  imperial 
legislative  authority  rather  than  to  that  of  some  country  or 
province  in  which  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  attributed 
had  a  domieil.  They  had,  in  this,  something  of  the  character 
of  conditions  resting  on  the  jus  gentium.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  liability  or  capacity  of  persons  of  flie 
negro  and  other  races  to  chattel  slavery  had  been  ascribed  t» 
universal  jurisprudence,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  in  another 
chapter,  that  the  attribution  to  such  persons  of  a  disability  or 
inferiority  as  compared  with  others  in  respect  to  civil  rights 
and  privileges,  might,  by  its  general  recognition,  hare  acquired 
the  same  character.* 

The  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  may  take  effect 
as  private  law — tliat  is,  establish  relations  between  private  pe^ 
sons.  But  since  such  principles  form  the  only  standard  of 
natural  reason  to  which  nations  can  refer  as  to  a  law  of  exter* 
nal  authority,  they  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  understood 
in 'international  compacts  affecting  relations  of  private  persons, 
and  therefore  they  will  apply  to  the  construction  of  such  com- 
pacts, when  not  definitely  rejected  by  express  provision. 

The  personal  distinction  between  the  negro  and  Indfan 
races  and  the  European  or  white  is  the  most  marked  of  any 
that  have  affected  the  possession  of  civil  rights  under  the  jurid- 
ical power  of  civilized  nations.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
in  many  different  jurisdictions  it  has  been  recognized  in  laws 
limiting  the  admission  of  aliens  to  political  and  civil  rights. 
This  distinction  has  been  principally  oJ)erative  in  the  interaa- 

'  AfUe,  §  162.  •  Ante,  %  327. 
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tional  relatione  of  Europeans  since  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  local  laws  of  the  new  states  founded  there  by  them. 
But  a  similar  distinction  restricting  persons  of  other  races  in 
respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  franchises  may  be  found  in 
the  laws  of  European  countries.  The  disabilities  of  persons  of 
Hebrew  race  who  adhered  to  their  ancient  creed,  and  of  per- 
sons of  the  race  called,  in  English,  the  Gipsy,  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  law  of  every  European  nation.'  Their  status  of 
civil  disability  may  be  said,  from  its  general  enforcement,  to 
have  been  a  doctrine  of  the  jits  gentium  for  those  countries 
since  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  between 
European  states,  they  would  have  been  judicially  held  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  to  modify  the  personal  extent  of 
the  term  citizen  or  any  other  which  might  have  been  uaed  in 
an  international  compact  to  indicate  persons  who,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  were  to  be 
recognized  not  merely  as  subjects  of  the  other  party  but  as 
subjects  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  civil  privilege,  and  that 
any  such  state  would  not  have  hesitated  to  discriminate  tfce 
subjects  of  another  according  to  these  distinctions  of  race ; 
although  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  those  before  subject  to 
these  disabilities  had  been  fully  emancipated  and  vested  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  incident  to  citizenship  in  the  enlarged 
sense.  At  least,  while  these  disabilities  continued  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  internal  law  of  either  state  in  the  case  of  its  dom- 
iciled subjects  being  of  those  races,  the  personal  distinctions 
which  had  formerly  been  of  universal  prevalence  would  have 
been  applied  by  such  state  to  interpret  a  treaty  which  should 
refer  to  a  class  of  the  subjects  of  each  as  persons  who,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  were  to  be  recognized  not  merely 
as  subjects  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  domiciled,  but  as 
persons  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  civil  privilege. 

'  The  first  article  in  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1724,  commonly  Imown  as  the 
Code  Noir  of  Louisiana,  decrees  the  expulsion  of  Jews  from  the  colony ;  aU  the 
other  articles  relate  to  negroes  and  slaves.  In  Wells  v,  WilUams,  1  Ld.  Raymond 
282 : — **  A  Jew  may  sue  at  this  day ;  but  heretofore  they  conld  not,  for  their  were 
looked  ujpon  as  enemies."  (Cited  arguendo  in  Shaw  v.  Brown,  86  Missiasippi,  299.) 
MoUoy  De  Jure  Maritimo  (1744),  B.  III.  c.^\  of  the  Jews.  In  Prussia,  JewB  are, 
or  were  recently,  excepted  in  the  law  of  naturaUzation.  1  PhiUimoro^B  Inl  Law, 
S52. 
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§  648.  These  conBiderationB  may  justify  the  conclonon  that 
both  to  determme  the  meaning  of  the  term  citizens  of  Mci 
SUxte  in  this  clause,  and  also  the  personal  extent  of  the  dedgsi- 
tion,  if  it  is  taken  to  indicate  inhabitants  of  a  State  who  enjoj 
a  particular  degree  of  civil  privilege,  it  may  be  constmed  witii 
reference  to  the  anterior  action  of  the  constituent  parties  in  dift- 
criminating  between  foreign  and  domestic  aliens  in  respcet  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  franchises  according  to  personal  distiiie- 
tions,  having  herein  special  regard  to  those  which  may  have 
been  judicially  attributed  to  universal  jurisprudence. 

§  649.  The  law,  having  international  effect,  which  resulted 
from  the  juridical  action  of  those  who  preceded  the  authcns 
of  the  Constitution,  has  been  shown  to  have  been  in  part  a  na- 
tional law,  resting  on  a  national  authority,  having  a  qua»%^^ 
temational  extent,  and  partly  local  law,  resting  on  the  several 
authority  of  a  colony.  So  far  as  the  rights  which  the  common 
law  attributed  to  the  subject  of  European  race  in  America 
were  such  as  constituted  the  civil  franchises  of  a  citiz^i  (and 
tkey  may  be  said  to  have  been  such,  if  the  British-bom  sub- 
ject was  a  citizen  independently  of  any  political  qualifications), 
the  condition  of  a  citizen  was  recognized,  as  a  superior  condi- 
tion to  that  of  a  simple  subject  of  the  British  empire,  under 
the  law  having  ywa*i-intcrnational  effect  in  the  several  juris- 
dictions of  which  it  was  composed. 

K  the  political  franchises  of  any  subjects  of  the  empire 
were  sustained  by  the  law  of  national  authority  and  qua^vor 
temational  effect,  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who  also 
held  their  civil  privileges  under  the  law  of  the  same  authority 
and  effect. 

K  similar  rights  were  in  any  several  jurisdiction  of  the  em- 
pire attributed  to  any  other  persons,  on  appearing  therein  as 
aliens,  it  was  under  a  law  of  local  authority. 

Civil  citizenship,  then,  if  not  sustained  by  the  common  lav 
of  England  operating  with  personal  extent,  was  dependent  f<»r 
its  international  recognition  on  the  several  juridical  will  of 
each  colony  or  separate  jurisdiction.  Whether  citizenship,  as 
the  condition  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  was  or  was  not,  in 
every  several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  enjoyed  exclusively 
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by  persons  of  European  race,  it  appears  that,  if  enjoyed  in 
any  one  such  jurisdiction  by  a  domiciled  inhabitant  of  negro 
or  Indian  race,  it  had  no  recognition  in  any  other  such  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  law  of  national  authority  and  extent,  and  that 
there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  its  having  been  definitely  re- 
cognized in  any  colony  in  the  case  of  persons  of  those  races 
who  might  have  enjoyed  citizenship  in  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  during  the  colonial  period  British 
subject  and  British  citizen  were  equivalent  terms  in  juridical 
use  in  any  part  of  the  empire ;  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  British 
islands  in  speaking  of  British  subjects  actually  within  the 
limits  of  the  four  seas. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  political 
events  accompanying  the  Be  volution  and  preceding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution  to  change  the  anterior  personal 
condition  under  private  law  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  States,  or  at  least  nothing  to  alter  the  relative  territo- 
rial or  personal  extent  of  antecedent  laws,  since  the  power  of 
the  States  over  the  condition  of  private  persons  rather  became 
thereby  more  isolated  and  independent  in  those  relations  which 
depend  on  private  law,'  and  it  has  been  seen  from  the  course  of 
legislation  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  former  laws  of  personal  condition  continued  to  exist 
with  very  little  change,  in  all  the  States  during  that  time,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  and  Yermont.  In  these 
States  the  ancient  distinction  between  their  domiciled  inhab- 
itants in  respect  to  capacity  for  civil  and  political  rights  may 
have  been  partially  or  even  altogether  abolished  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  may  be  that  no  distinction 
would  have  been  made  between  aliens  of  different  races  in 
respect  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizenship.  But  a  recent  abandonment  of  the  distinction  in 
the  law  of  one  or  two  States  would  hardly  have  the  effect  of 
altering  the  significancy  of  words  in  an  international  compact, 

*  AnU,  §§  826,  827.  •  Ante,  %%  488-486. 
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and  that  too  while,  in  all  the  States,  social  discriminations  niain- 
tained  the  spirit  of  the  former  legal  distinction. 

§  650.  If  then  the  anterior  juridical  action  of  the  oonstitor 
ent  parties  may  be  referred  to,  in  interpreting  the  mesmngof 
the  terms  used,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  personrd^ 
signated  ^'  the  citizens  of  each  State,"  in  this  clause  of  the  fearA 
Article,'  are  not  all  who  under  the  internal  law  of  a  Stale  poi^ 
sess  the  rights  of  citizenship,  even  in  the  sense  of  a  condition  of 
privilege  superior  to  that  of  simple  domiciled  inhabitant  natife 
or  naturalized  under  a  law  of  Congress,  but  that  the  exteioit  d 
the  term  must  be  confined  to  free  persons  of  tiie  European  cr 
white  race. 

§  651.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  attempted  io  in- 
ierprei  the  Mveral  terms^  the  meaning  of  which  is  here  in  qms- 
tion,  by  the  former  juridical  action  of  the  constituent  partks 
and  their  political  predecessors. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  this  from  eon^bm- 
ing  the  whole  enactment  by  the  intention  of  the  parties  in  iStik 
particular  instance,  or  by  ascertaining  the  spirit  and  reason  of 
this  provision,  irrespectively  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  IImb 
words  themselves  when  interpreted  or  construed  as  above  at- 
tempted. 

If  such  distinction  can  be  made,  it  seems  that  such  inten- 
tion, or  such  spirit  and  reason,  can  only  be  known  by  other  acts 
of  the  same  parties  or  their  representatives  which  are  more 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  this  provision  and  have  a  more 
direct  connection  with  the  relations  which  arc  its  subject  mat- 
ter than  was  that  general  course  of  juridical  action  which  lias 
already  been  referred  to  as  a  means  of  interpreting  or  constni- 
ing  the  words  here  employed. 

>  The  condiialoii  here  presented  is  supposed  not  to  be  inconsistent  witii  the 
opinion  thftt,  in  the  third  Article,  eituen  of  a  State,  means  simply  a  \tffd  piiw, 
nataye  or  naturalized,  domiciled  in  some  State.  (Ante,  |  872.)  it  isnotareeitfii 
principle  that  a  word  occurring  in  different  places  in  the  same  instrameBt  h  ^ 
ways  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense.  Story,  in  his  rules  of  interpretiDg  Iht 
Constitution,  Comm.  §  454,  says : — "  It  is  by  no  means  a  correct  rule  of  inteifnte> 
tion  to  construe  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense  wherever  it  ocean  in  the  MM  ' 
instrument.'*  The  whole  section  is  important  in  these  inquiries.  Yattd,  L.  iL,  e. 
17,  §  281 : — **  We  are  to  take  expressions  which  are  susceptible  of  different  ti(p^ 
fications,  in  mucAk  article,  according  as  the  subject  requirea-npro  aahatratanato- 
ria-HW  the  nuMters  of  the  art  say."   Lieber's  Herm.  119: — ^"  We  are  by  ooiaaiM 
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It  is  very  obvious  that  the  intention  of  a  lawgiver  or  the 
reason  and  spirit  of  his  enactments  will  always  be  differently 
understood  according  to  different  preconceived  views  in  the 
minds  of  the  inquirers  as  to  what  that  intention  or  reason  and 
spirit  oaght  to  have  been/ 

Among  the  indications  of  the  intention  of  the  legislator  in 
any  particular  enactment,  must  be  the  previous  action  of  the 
same  legislator  in  reference  to  the  same  topic  of  law  or  similar 
relations.' 

§  652.  Tlie  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  rested  on  a 
sovereignty  identical  in  its  ultimate  basis,  if  not  in  its  political 
form,'  with  that  by  which  the  Constitution  was  established, 
contain  a  provision  concerning  this  same  international  relation* 
between  the  States  and  their  respective  inhabitants,  the  word- 
lag  of  which  is  essentially  different.  The  provision,  which  is 
in  the  fourth  Article,  has  been  already  quoted.'  From  the  use 
of  the  adjective  "  free,"  in  connection  with  "  inhabitants"  and 
"citizens"  in  the  first  proposition  contained  in  this  Article,  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  distinction,  in  respect  to  international 
privilege,  intended  was  founded  on  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  personal  freedom  ;  that  while  all  free  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  a  State,  paupers,  &c.,  excepted,  were  to  possess 
the  rights  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States,  whatever  these 
might  have  been,  "the  people"  generally,  meaning  all  the 
domiciled  inhabitants  of  a  State,  should  have  a  distinct  degree 
of  this  international  privilege  not  in  itself  equivalent  to  "  the 
privileges  and  in^munities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several 
States."' 

bound  to  take  an  ambiguous  word  in  that  meaning  in  which  it  may  occur  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  text ;  for  words,  as  it  is  weU  known,  have  mfferent  meanings 
m  di&rent  contexts."    The  question  occurs,  indeed,  Is  the  word  ambiguous  ? 

•  Lieber's  Hermeneutics,  127. 

•  This  may  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  that  interprettUion  of  the  term» 
fttmi  the  former  juridical  action  of  the  parties  which  has  herein  been  already 
attempted.  The  construction  now  tried  may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  compar- 
ison oir  the  effect  of  the  words  of  the  enactment  whose  meaning  is  in  question  (as 
that  ^ect  has  been  understood  by  interpretation)  with  the  effect  of  words  of 
enactments  in  pari  mcUeria  (as  that  effect  may  be  understood  by  interpretation). 

■  Ante,  §  846.  *  Ante,  §  485.  •  Ante,  p.  8,  note. 

•  Ck)mpare  Curtis,  J.,  19  How.  67i),  and  Ch.  J.  Taney,  ib.  418,  an/e,  pp.  802,  298. 
Judge  Taney  says,  "  It  is  very  clear  that,  according  to  their  accepted  mean      )) 
that  day,  the  words  '  free  inhabitants,'  notwithstanding  their  generality,  did  not 
hichide  the  African  race,  whether  free  or  not ;  for  the  fifth  section  of  the  ninth 
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It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  notice  that  alieoBinaj 
either  appear  within  the  forum  as  persons  proposing  to  afismiM 
the  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  relinqaishing  ihercb]f 
any  claim  to  the  continuance  of  a  class  of  rights  held  by  1]m 
under  the  local  law  of  their  former  domicil  which  they  ifiii|^ 
have  retained  in  the  forum  had  they  appeared  therein  as  teao^ 
porary  residents ;  or  they  may  appear  in  this  latter  diaraetery 
claiming,  by  international  law  and  as  aliens  to  the  fonim,  ri(^ 
conferred  by  the  law  of  a  country  they  have  temporarily  k^ 
and  in  which  they  have  still  their  domicil. 

The  domiciled  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  several  States  may 
appear  within  the  territory  of  another  State  in  either  of  these 
characters.  Perhaps  this  Article  of  Confederation  is  to  be 
read  in  view  of  this  distinction,  and  it  may  be  concluded  thatit 
was  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  and 
the  intention  was  to  discriminate  in  the  international  obliged 
tions  of  the  States  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  one 
State ;  so  that  while  to  each  of  ^^  the  free  inhabitants,"  whether 
white  or  black,  the  right  was  secured  of  becoming  at  leacA  a 
domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  State,  slaves  could  only  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  as  aliens ;  while  their  permanent  location  ia 
the  State  into  which  they  should  come  or  be  brought  would 
depend  upon  the  subsequent  determination  of  such  State,  rat 
trammeled  by  this  provision.* 

Article  proyides  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  '  to  a^ee  upon  the  nnmbtr 
of  the  limd  forces  to  be  raised,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  ill 
^uota  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  while  inhabitants  in  such  State/"  Ac  Tht 
only  inference,  in  most  minds,  from  the  use  of  "free  inhabitants"  in  oneplaoe^ and 
"vmte  inhabitants"  in  another,  would  be  that  the  first  term  would  include  mhsblt- 
ants  not  white.  But  the  Chief  Justice  says,  "  Words  could  hardly  haye  been  used 
which  more  strongly  mark  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the  aabjecfc; 
the  free  and  the  subjugated  races.  The  latter  were  not  even  counted  when  the  in- 
habitants of  a  State  were  to  be  embodied  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  for  the  cei> 
eral  defence.  And  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a  class  of  persons uob 
separated  and  rejected  from  those  who  formed  the  soyereignty  of  the  8tatee»  wen 
yet  intended  to  be  included  under  the  words  '  free  inhabitants'  in  the  preMdiig 
Article,  to  whom  priyile^es  and  immunities  were  so  carefully  seenred  in  etfiy 
State."  This  reasoning,  if  admissible,  is  so  only  in  the  doctrine  of  coBstmctiiin  by 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  learned  aliunde,  stated  in  the  last  secUon.  Oomptf* 
the  Judge's  argument  from  the  militia  laws,  ante,  p.  290,  note. 

'  In  this  view,  the  language  of  this  Article  of  Confederation  is  not  so  inoooM* 
ent  or  difficult  of  interpretation  as  has  been  supposed  in  Letter  Ko.  42  of  the  fed- 
eralist, and  by  Ju^  Story,  who  adopts  the  language  of  that  letter.  Comat  ^  1Mb 
"  It  was  remarked  Dy  the  Federalist  that  there  is  a  strange  oonfnsion  m  tUi 
language.    Why  the  tennsyrM  iaAabilanU  are  used  in  one  put  of  tbe  article,/Wt 
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If  the  above  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Article  of  Confeder- 
ation, it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  definition  of  the  term 
"citizen"  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  to  make 
the  eflEect  of  the  latter  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Article,  of  Con- 
federation. For  if  citizens  in  the  Constitution  is  taken  to  be 
equivalent  only  to  free  mbject^  or  free  domiciled  inhabitant^ 
it  would  give  to  all  "  the  people  of  each  State,"  free  of  condi- 
tion, the  right  of  becoming  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  other 
State,  instead  of  the  mere  right  of  ingress  and  regress  without 
change  of  doraicil.  And  if  the  term  in  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  taken  to  express  the  possession  of  a  condition  of  civil  priv- 
ilege beyond  that  implied  in  "  free  inhabitants,"  it  limits  to 
those  particular  persons  who  may  possess  that  condition  even 
the  right  of  ingress  and  regress. 

But  the  mere  change  of  the  terms  used  indicates  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  intention.*  It  may  be  inferred  that  "  the  citizens  of 
each  State"  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  are  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  "  free  inhabitants"  and  from  "  the  people"  of 
such  State ;  that  not  all  the  free  inhabitants  are  now  to  be 
"  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens 
in  the  several  States,"  nor  are  all  domiciled  inhabitants  now  to 
have  free  ingress  and  regress  without  change  of  domicil,  under 
the  law  of  national  authority ;  but  that  this  right  of'ingress 
and  regress,  under  that  law,  is  now  limited  to  those  who  may 
also  become  domiciled  inhabitants  of  a  State,  and  that  now 
those  who  are  thus  privileged  are  distinguished  not  merely  by 
the  possession  of  personal  freedom,  but  by  the  possession  of  a 
superior  degree  of  civil  privilege  denominated  citizenship, 
whatever  that  may  be  and  by  whatever  standard  or  juridical 
authority  its  personal  extent  is  to  be  determined.  And  whether 
this  extent  is  determined  for  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  each 

etHtenM  in  another,  and  people  in  another ;  or  what  is  meant  by  superadding  to 
'  a&  ptiTUeges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens/  '  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce/  cannot  easily  be  determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  construction,  however, 
scarcely  avoidable,  that  those  who  c<tne  under  the  denomination  of  free  inhabU- 
aiUt  of  a  State,  though  not  citizens  of  such  State,  are  entitled,  in  every  other 
state,  to  all  the  privileges  of/ree  citizens  of  the  latter/'  Ac. 

*  Taney,  Ch,  J.,  19  How.  419;  ante,  p.  298.  Judge  Curtis  argues,  19  How. 
584,  ante,  p.  312,  note,  on  the  supposition  that  the  intention  must  have  been  on 
eaah  occasion  the  same. 
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State  by  its  Beveral  standard,  or  by  some  criteria  oomnKm  to 
the  coDstituent  parties,  is  the  question  herein  already  eoK- 
sidered. 

§  653.  Before  examining  certain  acts  of  national  l^idatkm 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  commentators  on  this  provi- 
sion as  indicating  the  intention  of  the  parties,  it  may  be  i 
sary  to  consider  the  modes  in  which  citizenship,  in  the  i 
of  a  superior  condition  of  civil  privilege,  may  exist  under  fhit 
division  of  sovereign  power  which  is  found  in  the  Uuitod 
States. 

If  citizenship  consists  in  the  possession  of  those  individifli 
and  relative  rights  which  in  each  State  depend  on  the  sov€^ 
eign  powers  ^^  reserved  "  in  the  States  severally,  thei^  can  bs 
no  doubt  that  the  negro  or  Indian  inhabitants  may,  by  ihejir 
ridical  will  of  the  State,  be  citizens  within  its  jurisdiction,  ftr 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  HaA- 
ing  the  powers  of  the  States  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  aoi 
that  the  citizen  of  a  State  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  SMei^ 
and  undoubtedly  this  must  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  true.  EaA 
inhabitant  of  a  State,  being  subject  to  a  distributed  sovere^pitf, 
owes  a  correspondingly  distributed  allegiance,  and  stands  fa 
the  relation  of  subject  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  tha  people  of  the  State  at  the  same  time,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  of  action.  Though  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in 
the  enlarged  sense,  depend  on  the  will  of  the  State  wherein  he 
is  domiciled,  he  is  yet,  while  enjoying  those  rights,  a  citizen 
both  in  reference  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  that  held 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But  the  comparatife 
national  or  local  extent  of  that  citizenship  must  be  determined 
by  the  distribution,  under  public  law,  of  the  power  to  maintaia 
those  privileges  and  immunities  wherein  it  consists.  From  tbe 
sovereign  nature  of  the  powers  held  by  the  States  severally, 
upon  his  going  into  another  State  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  citizenship  would  continue  or  cease  to  exist  at  the  will  of 
this  latter,  if  there  were  limitation  of  those  powers  in  tlie 
Constitution.  So  that  althongh  his  snbjection  in  respect  to  the 
national  powers  would  continue,  his  citizenship,  in  the  sense  of 
a  privileged  condition,  would  not  have  a  national  character; 
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being  eveiywhere  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  State  within 
whose  limits  he  might  be  found.  If  the  rights  incident  to 
citizenship  in  the  enlarged  sense  can  in  any  case  be  maintained 
in  reference  to  foreign  jurisdictions,  they  would,  fn  the  instance 
of  those  who  hold  them  under  the  State  law,  be  maintained  by 
the  national  authority,  and  in  relations  with  foreign  govern* 
ments  such  persons  would  claim  the  rights  belonging  to  cit- 
izenship in  the  enlarged  sense  in  the  character  of  persons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  national  authority.  In  this  view,  the  citizen 
of  a  State  may  be  said  to  possess  civil  privileges  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States ;  being,  of  course,  always  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  that  sense  in  which  citizen  and  subject  are 
equivalent  terms  of  international  law.*  But  since  in  each  State 
iifi  individual  and  relative  rights  would  depend  upon  the  State 
powers,  he  could  not  be  said  to  possess  the  constituent  privi- 
leges of  his  citizenship  under  a  national  law ;  though  his  sub- 
jection to  the  powers  held  by  the  national  government  and  his 
allegiance  to  the  nation  continues  irrespectively  of  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  several  State  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant. 
The  object  of  this  provision  of  the  fourth  Article  is  to  give 
something  of  national  citizenship  xmder  a  j^t^o^intemational 
law. 

These  distinctions  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  in  deter- 
mining who  are  citizens  under  this  provision  it  is  said,  as  by 
Story,  in  his  Comm.  §  1806 :  "  The  intention  of  this  clause  was 
to  confer  on  them,  if  one  may  so  say,  a  general  citizenship  ;"* 

'  It  18  in  this  sense  only  that  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States  can  claim  the  char 
aeier  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  or  that  the  national 
^yemment,  in  a  passport,  asks  foreign  governments  to  recognize  any  one  as  such 
eitixen.  The  refusal  of  the  State  Department  to  give  the  ordinaiy  passport  to 
•acgroes  (spoken  of  by  Judge  Taney,  19  Uow.  421,  as  supported  by  Mr.  Gushing; 
bnt  I  have  not  found  any  opinion  on  that  point  in  the  published  Opinions  of  Atty. 
Geni),  seems  utterly  without  reason  under  any  known  theory  of  international 
action,  or  to  have  been  dictated  by  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  in  office  to  justify  the 
States  which  insist  that  negroes  are  not  citizens  within  the  purview  of  this  provl- 
akm  of  the  fourth  Article.  Mr.  Legare,  4  Op  U.  S.  AUy.  Gen'l  147,  without  dio- 
ijOflBing  how  far  a  negro  "  may  be  a  citizen  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — ^that 
is,  one  who  enjoys  in  the  fullest  manner  all  the  jura  <nvt/a(t«  under  the  Constitution 
Of  the  U.  S.,"  was  of  opinion  that  the  purpose  of  the  pre-emption  law  of  1841  waa 
oaly  to  exclude  aliens;  that  free  negroes  have  at  least  the  rights  of  denizens,  and 
are  capable  of  all  the  rights  which  mere  birth  under  the  %eance  of  a  country 
'bestows." 

*  But  this  general  citizenship  is  a  condition  of  privilege  which  is  the  effect  of 
Uds  proTiBion.    Judge  Taney  would  have  a  general  citize^hip  exist  which  ahoiild 
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and  ^^  every  citizen  of  a  State  is  ipso  facto  a  dticen  of  ib 
United  States.'' 

§  654.  The  terms  of  the  second  and  third  section  of  tlieibit 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  none  dialll^e  dBgi- 
ble  as  a  Bepresentative  who  has  not  been  ^^  seven  jem^tS^ 
izen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,,l!e 
an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  cho&sa^mai 
as  Senator  nnless  for  nine  years  ^^  a  citizen  of  th^  TT^dqUji^ 
States,"  and  an  inhabitant  of  tiie  State,  and  of  the  firat  aee^ 
of  the  second  Article,  that  '^  no  person  except  a  natural  hm 
citizen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adojif 
tion  of  the  Constitution,"  and  fourteen  years  ^^  a  resjid^ 
within  the  United  States,"  shall  be  eligible  as  Fresident^-lAPB 
been  referred  to  as  showing  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  the  o^ 
izens  of  each  State,"  in  this  clause.  Thus  Judge  Curti!^  mlf 
Howard,  571,  572,'  refers  to  the  last  of  these  with  that,  "fffff 
pose,  arguing  from  it  that  citizen  in  the  fourth  Article  i%  12b^ 
wise,  equivalent  to  free  subject,  native  or  naturalized.       r 

^'  Citizen  of  the  United  States,"  may  well  be  conduded  tf 
have  this  meaning  in  these  clauses  of  the  Constitutioi^  b^CffEP 
the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  States  are  spoken  of  in  tbie^ 
relation  to  the  national  powers.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
admit  that  ^'  citizens  of  each  State  "  means  citizens  in  this  sense 
only;  for,  under  the  powers  held  by  the  States,  citizdnshb 
may  be  more  than  the  simple  condition  of  free  dbmidlcA 
inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized. 

§  655.  As  Congress  has  never  legislated  in  reference  to  tbil 
provision,  there  is  no  legislative  action  which  can  be  refeiteAtt 
as  contemporary  constraction  except  the  State  laws  ahnei^f 
noted.  But  acts  of  Congress,  under  powers  given  by  otibcf 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  especially  such  as  were  closely  AiV* 
sequent  to  its  adoption,  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  as  an  indiet 
of  the  intention  in  this  provision  of  those  from  whom  it  derivoi 
its  authority,  or  of  its  spirit  and  meaning.    Though,  attiM 

limit  this  prorisioii,  and  as  there  it  no  general  condition  of  privilege  m  igt  ftaf 
created  by  this  clause,  he  is  obliged  to  invent  one.  See  also  the  note  oa  MJP 
Curtis**  argument   Ante,  p.  808. 

'  Tlilii  iiiiiliiiiKif  Tiii1{j^iirtiiitli*iiai^iiiiiiiiil  iiimi IMiillii  iililiijj^fiiimliliinilital 

AnU,  p.  801. 
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Talidity  of  such  acts  depends  upon  the  Constitution,  only  sncli 
acts  can  here  be  referred  to  as  have  been  always  regarded  as 
within  the  powers  of  Congress. 

It  is  on  this  principle  only  that  it  would  be  proper  to  refer 
to  the  naturalization  laws  of  Congress  declaring  who  may  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States/  or  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1803,  To  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States,  which  provides  that  "no  master  of  a  vessel  or  other 
person  shall  import  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color, 
not  a  native,  a  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United 
States  ;'*•  or  to  the  act  declaring  that  "  every  free,  able-bodied 
white  citizen,"'  may  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  or  the  act  of 
1818,  2  St.  U.  S.  809,  that  it  should  not  "  thereafter  be  lawful 
to  employ,  on  board  of  any  public  or  private  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  any  person  or  persons  except  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  persons  of  color,  natives  of  the  United 
States." 

From  this  last  only  it  might  be  inferred  that  "citizen  of  the* 
United  States,"  in  the  public  law  of  the  nation,  means  more 
than  domiciled  inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized.  But  it  is  too 
remote  in  time  to  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  intention  of  the 

*  Jnd^e  Taney,  19  Howard,  419,  refers  lib  act  of  1793,  which  "confines  the 
li^t  of  becoming  citizens  '  to  aliens  being  free  white  persons/  "  These  acts  ena- 
ble aliens  to  become  eitizfins.  Bat  they  rest  upon  the  power  to  declare  a  nniform 
role  of  natoralizatioa  Therefore,  the  alien  becomes  citizen  on}j  in  acqniring  the 
duuracter  he  would  have  had  if  born  in  the  United  States.  By  discrimmating  the 
whites  amana  alient  as  alone  capable  of  becoming  citizens,  Uie  act  does  not  de- 
dure  that,  of  native  born  persons,  only  whites  are  citizens ;  even  if  citizen  in  the 
act  means  more  than  native  or  natnralized  subject.  It  seems  hard  to  deny  that  a 
ntgro  bom  in  the  United  States  needs  no  naturalization  to  make  him  a  neg^o  bom 
in  the  United  States.  But  Judge  Taney,  ib.  4^,  thought  it  necessary  to  deny 
thai  Congress  had  power  to  naturalize  Indians  and  negroes  "  bom  in  this  country. 
See  anU,  p.  2^. 

*  See  Jay's  Inquiry,  41.  Curtis,  J.,  19  How.  687.  AnU,  p.  818,  note.  Thisstatute 
is  not  dted  by  Judge  Taney.  The  word  native  is  in  all  probability  used  here  to 
derignate  a  slave  bom  in  the  United  States  who  is  brought  back  from  some  foreign 
ooontry  to  which  he  had  been  carried. 

*  Judge  Taney,  1 9  How.  420 : — "  The  word  white  is  evidently  used  to  exclude 
tke  Afirlcan  race,  and  the  word  "  citizen  "  to  exclude  unnatnraUzed  foreigners ;  the 
kfcker  forming  no  part  of  the  sovereignty,  owing  it  no  idlegianee,  and  therefore 
mder  no  obligation  to  defend  it.  The  African  race,  however,  bom  in  the  coun- 
try, did  owe  allegiance  to  the  government,  whether  they  were  slave  or  free ;  but  it 
is  repudiated  and  rejected  from  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  marked  language." 
Most  persons  would  think  that  this  discrimination  of  white  dtitent  indicated  tiiat 
tksn  might  be  citizens  of  some  other  complexion.  See  JtLy*B  Inquiry,  p.  41,  ar- 
gmng  from  this  and  similar  discriminations. 
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Constitution,  or  even  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion/ As  to  the  other  acts,  and  all  similar  enactments^  it  mut 
be  objected  that  they  speak  of  citizens  in  a  relation  towaidi 
the  powers  held  by  the  national  government,  and  therefore  me 
the  word  only  as  equivalent  to  doinicUed  inhabitant,  ne^Hvear 
naturalized.*  Therefore,  they  do  not  indicate  who  is  citixm  tf 
a  Statey  xmless  as  they  may  show  that,  by  the  usus  loquendi, 
citizen  means,  wherever  used  in  the  Constitution^  any  such 
domiciled  inhabitant. 

§  656.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  argoment 
of  construction  by  intention  which  can  either  change  or  con- 
firm the  interpretation  already  arrived  at.'  And  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  any  further  construction  will  be  in  all  probaUUtjr 
nothing  but  construction-  according  to  present  views  of  legis- 
lative policy.* 

'  For  which  pnrpoee  it  is  referred  to  by  Judge  Taney,  ]9  How.  421 ;  wUe,  p. 
294 ;  and  by  Mr.  Wirt,  1  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Genl,  506,  where,  after  argmng  from  tki 
disabilities  of  free  negroes  in  Virginia  that  they  are  not  HUzetu  o/th§  UmUti 
'Stale*,  he  also  holds  that  those  terms  in  acts  of  Congress  and  the  Constitatieii  art 
not  appUcable  to  any  free  negroes,  because,  if  they  were,  they  ahoiildbe  bald  Id 
have  the  priyilegee  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  other  States  under  the  tomfk 
Article,  and  be  eligible  even  to  the  Presidency. 

'  Mr.  Brightly,  hi  his  Digest,  p.  S42,  under  the  act  of  1820,  §4,  deeUring  mf 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  puniuiable  as  apnte, 
notes  from  United  States  v.  Darhaud,  as  of  3  Wallace,  Jr.  (not  published): — ^'*Clt- 
izenslup  within  the  meaning  of  thi^act  is  not  what  may  be  caUed  citiMQabio  ef 
domicil,  nor  is  it  such  citizenship  as  has  been  claimed  by  diplomatio  ammum, 
under  our  naturalization  laws,  for  one  who  has  formally  declared  bis  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  without  having  proceeded  further ;  but  it  is  that  citiBeash!^ 
which  has  a  plain,  simple,  every-day  meaning ;  that  unequivocal  relation  betwMB 
every  American  and  his  country  wliich  binds  him  to  allegiance  and  pledges  to  hOB 
protection."  So  in  Talbot  v,  Janson,  3  Dallas,  152,  one  was  held  to  be  a  citiMi 
of  the  United  States  whe  was  not  a  citizen  of  any  particular  State. 

Mr..  Westlake,  an  English  writer,  in  a  recent  work  on  Private  IntematioBtl 
Law,  §  26,  says: — "  The  American  use  of  the  term  cUizen  is indistinci.  A  dtUm- 
ship  of  a  particular  State  is  recognized,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Union;  and  the  tens 
is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  enjoyment  of  full  internal  politick  rights  »  u 
to  be  denied  to  persons  of  color,  who,  even  in  many  of  the  free  States,  are  not  M^ 
fered  to  hold  office  or  vote  ior  public  officers.  But  it  is  only  with  the  citizeBiliip 
of  the  United  States  that  we  have  in  this  place  to  do,  and  with  that  in  the  laiMt 
sense ;  for  we  are  here  considering  the  dLitribution  of  men  between  nationa  imli 
have  a  recognized  standing  by  each  others'  side ;  and  all  puUic  relattona  art  ie> 
served  to  the  Union  by  its  Constitution ;  wherefore  a  slave  or  a  person  oC  eolVi 
whatever  his  rights  at  .home,  is  internationally  a  member  of  the  body  calM  t|i 
United  States,  smce  that  is  the  government  under  which  he  stands  in  relatifMi  t9 
foreigners." 

*  Ante,  §  660.. 

*  What  may  be  styled  the  argument  ab  ifuonveni€nH  is  not  uncommoalT  cn- 
ployed  in  cases  wherein  the  rights  of  the  negro  inhabitants  are  oooaiderecL  h 
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§  S57.  It  would  seem  that  a  question  might  hereafter  be 
raised  of  the  capacity  for  citizenship,  in  view  of  this  provision 
of  some,  who  are  neither  of  the  negro  nor  of  the  European 
or  white  race.  Chief  Justice  Tanej  said  that  a  person  of  the 
aboriginal  or  Indian  race  who  "  should  leave  his  tribe  or  na- 
tion and  take  up  his  abode  with  the  white  population,  would 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  would  belong 
to  an  emigrant  from  any  other  foreign  people."*  In  the  same 
place  he  has  said  that  Indians  may  be  naturalized  by  Congress. 
Whether  this  involves  the  proposition  that  no  person  of  the 
Indian  race  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  unless  so  na- 
turalized, may  however  be  doubted.*  If  any  of  that  race  may 
be  such  a  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  a  State,  without  such  natural- 
ization, they  are  probably  such  as  are  no  longer  living  among 
a  tribe  recognized  as  a  corporate  body  either  by  the  national 
government  or  by  the  State  within  whose  limits  they  may  be.' 

The  question  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  persons  bom  in  this 
eountry  of  parents  of  some  Asiatic  or  Polynesian  race/ 

Hobba  tr.  Pogg,  6  Watts,  669,  660,  the  doctrine — that  the  possession  of  citizenship 
idiioh  ia  to  be  recognized  under  this  provision  is  determined  by  the  law  of  fiie 
State  of  domicil  only — is  indicated,  though  in  a  singular  manner.  It  is  there  held 
that  a  domidled  free  negro  cannot  be  a  n*eeman  or  elector  in  Pennsylvania  {anU, 
p,  72,  n.),  becanse  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  expect  other  States  to  recog^ze 
Mm  as  a  citizen  in  view  of  this  provision.  Bnt  this  is  not  eaual  to  Jndze  Taney's 
•rgniiig  (19  How.  423,  ante,  p.  296)  that  n^roes  cannot  be  citizens  in  'view  of  this 
dMUM — because,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  entitled  to  its  benefits  I 

*  19  Howard,  404.     Ante,  p.  281,  note. 

*  The  act  of  Congress,  for  the  relief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  in  Wisconahi 
Territory,  V.  St.  U.  8.  647,  provides  for  a  division  of  the  tribe  lands,  after  which, 
by  sea  7,  they  are  declared  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  all  the 
nrhrilegea  of  such.  They  are  not  said  in  the  act  to  be  naturalized.  The  questibb 
has  been  raised  whether  an  Indian  or  person  of  mixed  blood,  '*  retaining  tribal 
rdaticmfl,"  can  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  ''  citizen  of  the  United 
Stttea,"  under  the  Land  laws.  Mr.  Gushing,  in  Op.  July  6,  1866,  7  Op.  of  Atty.' 
Qen.,  746,  holds  the  negative ;  and  further  (as  in  Op.  of  May  28,  1866,  ib.  176),  that 
a  white  who  may  have  joined  himself  to  a  tribe,  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  U. 
8.  The  paper  is  of  interest,  particularly  as  the  writer  recognizes  the  inevitable 
Mgro  aa  remotely  interested  m  the  question.  Mr.  Gushing  oJso  affirms  the  more 
general  proposition — "  In  fine,  no  person  of  the  race  of  the  Indians  is  a  citizen  of 
ttie  U.  S.  by  right  of  local  birth.  It  is  an  incapacity  of  his  race:*^  and  holda  it 
certain  that  the  "  civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent  not  members  of  any  tribe," 
iHho,  by  the  Gonstitution  of  Wisconsin  may  vote,  are  not  citleens  of  the  United 
Stirtea.    But  in  what  leaae,  then,  were  the  Stockbridge  Indiana  made  citizens  ? 

*  In  Ten>ect  to  a  State  in  which  they  may  live,  Indians,  whether  they  are 
members  of  a  tribe  or  not,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  tntei- 
age.    2  Kent's  Gomm.  73,  and  cases. 

*  So  if  naturalization,  under  the  preaent  law  of  Gongress,  limiting  it  to  **  free 
white  persona,"  were  eli^med  for  aliena  of  those  races  or  of  the  negro  raoee,  or 
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In  view  of  any  limitation  of  the  terms  "  citizens  of  each 
State"  by  physiological  distinctions,  it  may  become  necessaij, 
as  in  cases  of  persons  known  to  be  of  mixed  race,  for  the  jM- 
ciary  to  determine  how  persons  of  the  white,  or  "  citizen  race," 
may  be  discriminated  from  the  negro  or  other  incapacitated 
races-  For  reasons  already  stated,  it  would  appear  that  the 
rule  could  not  be  taken  either  by  a  State  or  national  tribiuial 
from  the  law  of  the  particular  State  in  which  the  question 
might  arise/  It  would  appear,  too,  that  as  the  question  ii  d 
the  extent  of  a  term  in  the  Constitution,  it  would  not  be  com- 
petent for  the  national  legislature  to  fix  upon  a  criterion  to  be 
used  by  the  national  judiciary.  The  national  courts  would  be 
obliged  to  discover  a  common-law  discrimination.  They  would 
probably  be  justified  in  deducing  it  from  a  comparison  of  the 
standards  which  have  been  followed  by  the  States,  especially 
by  the  older  ones.' 

§  658.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  consider 
whether  the  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  this  pro- 
vision to  the  persons  known  as  "  the  citizens  of  each  State," 
must  not  be  limited  by  ihQ  police  powers  of  each  State.  But  it 
is  proper  here  to  notice  some  (2tcto,' to  the  effect  that^eitiier 

those  caUed  in  Sonth  Carolina  and  Geoma  laws  "  free  Moors,  Lascars,  or  other 
colored  subjects  of  conntries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."    Ante,  pp.  M,  105. 

'  AfOe,  |§  604-606. 

'  It  is  with  this  idea  probably  that  Kent,  in  2  Comm.  pp.  72,  256,  reibrs  to 
the  statates  and  decisions  of  some  of  the  States.  Most  of  the  State  statutes  on 
this  subject  have  been  noted.  See  ante,  Ya.  p.  4;  Ky.  p.  19 ;  N.  Gar.  p.  86;  Tenii. 
p.  90;  Ga.  105;  Ohio  pp.  121,  122;  Ind.  pp.  128,  131;  VH  p.  185;  Ark. «.  ITS; 
Iowa  p.  177 ;  Texas  p.  197 ;  Cal.  p.  204 ;  and  decisions  N.  Car.  p.  88,  n. ;  8.  Qk, 
98,  n.;  Ohio  pp.  118,  n.;  121,  a;  122,  n.  The  most  common  rule  seems  to  be, 
that  one  fourtn  or  more  of  negro  blood  incapacitates,  in  matters  of  evidenoe  (en 
neffro  incapacity  as  witness,  see  Appendix  to  Appleton's  Rules  of  £t.)  ;  and  firom  ths 
auUiorities  cited  by  Kent,  it  may  be  said  that,  **  if  the  admixture  of  Afirieaiiblood 
does  not  exceed  one  eighth,  the  person  is  deemed  white." 

'  In  The  Passenger  cases,  7  Howard  283-573,  the  question  was  of  the  rdalfft 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the  national  goyernment  in  reqMet  to 
the  entry,  <fec^  of  foreign  aliens.  But  the  language  of  several  of  the  judcet  will 
apply  as  well  to  domestic  aUens.  The  court  was  divided,  and  of  the  ^lorit?, 
On.  J.  Taney,  in  his  opinion,  7  How.  457,  distinguished  the  question,  Whethir  IM 
federal  government  has  the  power  "  to  compel  the  States  to  receive,  and  soflbr  to 
remain  ui  association  with  its  citizens,  every  person  or  class  of  persons  whoM  it 
may  be  the  policy  or  pleasure  of  the  United  States  to  admit,"  as  lyinf  it  tin 
foundation  of  the  controversy.  And  said,  **  For  if  the  people  of  the  ievcnl 
States  of  this  Union  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  expetUing  from  tMr 
borders  any  person  or  class  of  persons  whom  it  might  deem  dangerous  to  itspstoe 
or  Ukely  to  produce  a  physical  or  moral  evil  among  its  citizens,  then  any  treaty 
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the  persons  who  are  to  be  recognized  as  citizens  may  be  dis- 
criminated by  each  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  or, 
that,  any  persons,  though  admitted  to  be  citizens,  may  yet  be 
excluded  from  any  benefit  from  this  provision  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State,  whenever  it  professes  to  exercise  this  power. 
Though  it  be  apparent  that  the  extent  of  "  the  privileges  and 
immnnities,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  provision  may,  consist- 
ently, be  subject  to  the  police  power,  yet  the  doctrine  above 
stated  sisems  to  render  the  constitutional  provision  utterly  nu- 
gatory. 

§  659.  In  determining  who  are  "  citizens  of  each  State,"  a 
question  also  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  State  in  this 
clause.  This  question  has  not  probably  as  yet  been  raised  in 
iuiy  reported  case.  The  authorities  on  the  meaning  of  the 
same  word  in  the  third  Article,  and  in  the  first  section  of  the 
fourth  Article,  have  been  noted.*  The  question  will  hereinaf- 
ter be  considered  in  connection  with  a  similar  inquiry  arising 
under  other  clauses  of  this  Article. 

orlAwof  Congress  mvading  this  right  and  authorizing  the  introdnctioii  of  any 
Jperson  or  description  of  persons  against  the  consent  of  Uie  State,  would  be  a  iisiir- 
patlon  of  power  which  this  court  could  neither  recognize  nor  enforce.  I  had  sup- 
pK)!^  this  question  was  not  now  open  to  dispute.  It  was  distinctly  decided  m 
HoUnea  v.  Jennison,  14  Peters  640 ;  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  15  Peters  449 ;  and  in 
Frigie  V.  The  Commonw.  of  Pennsylvania/ 16  Peters,  689.  If  these  cases  are  to 
Btfmd,  tlie  right  of  the  State  is  undoubted.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  it  may 
remoYO  from  among  its  citizens  any  person  or  description  of  persons  whom  it  re- 
gards as  ii\jnrions  to  their  welfare,  it  follows  that  it  may  meet  them  at  the  thresh- 
old and  prevent  them  from  entering,"  (be.    And  to  the  same  effect  on  p.  467. 

That  the  negro  was  not  forgotten  here,  appears  from  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  other  judges.  Judge  Wayne,  ib.  426,  said : — "  But  I  have  said  the  States  have 
tiie  light  to  torn  off  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  States 
where  slaves  are  have  a  constitutional  right  to  exclude  all  such  as  are  from  a  com- 
mon ancestry  and  country,  or  of  the  same  class  of  men."  And  Judge  Grier,  lb. 
467 : — "  Nor  the  right  of  any  State,  whose  domestic  security  might  be  endangerdd 
by  tiie  admission  of  free  negroes,  to  exclude  them  from  her  borders.  Thia  right 
of  tiie  State  has  its  foundation  in  the  sacred  law  of  self-defence,  which  no  power 
armted  to  Congress  can  restrain  or  assail."  Mr.  Berrian,  in  2  Op.  U.  S.  Atty. 
Gen'l,  justified  the  law  of  South  Carolina  as  within  the  police  power.  See  antt, 
p.  97,  note,  where  it  should  also  have  been  noted  that  Mr.  Wirt,  1  Op.  U.  8.  Atty. 
Ge»%  669,  had  held  the  law  imconstitutional  as  interfering  with  the  powers  of 
Congreaa  to  regulate  commerce. 

In  20  N.  Y.,  611,  Denio,  J.  says : — "  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  clear  that  one  who  is 
troly  a  citizen  of  another  State  can  be  thus  excluded,  though  he  may  be  apanpesor  a 
crinineiL,  unless  he  be  a  fugitive  from  justice.  The  fourth  Article  of  confeaeration 
eoolalned  an  exception  to  the  provision  for  a  common  citizenship,  exdndlne  from 
Ita  benefite  paupers  and  vagabonds,  aa  well  as  fu^Hiyes  from  justice ;  but  thia  ex* 
caption  was  omitted  in  the  corresponding  provision  of  the  Ccmstilntiai^''  Mr. 
Juetioe  CnrtiBX19  How.  684,  ante,  p.  812,  note)  would  seem  to  argue  difibMotty; 
«  AfUe,  p.  267 ;  and  Vol  L  p.  483,  note. 
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DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  OF  THE  PRIVILEGES  AND  DOCUNniEB  OF  CIT- 
IZENS OUABANTEBD  IN  THE  FIRST  PARAGRAPH  OF  THE  BBOOND 
SECTION  OF  THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

§  660.  When  the  personal  application  of  the  terms,  "  the 
citizens  of  each  State,"  has  been  settled,  it  remains  to  consider 
the  second  inquiry  arising  under  the  clause  in  the  fourth  Arti- 
cle :  What  are  the  rights  intended  by  the  phrase,  "  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  "  ?  * 

The  terms,  privileges  and  immunities^  are,  obviously,  in 
themselves  indeterminate,  and  hardly  more  significant  than 
rights.  There  can  be  no  controversy  about  their  individual 
meaning.  Their  whole  force  must  be  derived  from  the  wori 
citizen  with  which  they  are  coupled  ;  and  the  question  here  is, 
What  standard  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  intended  t 

As  has  been  shown,  a  preliminary  question  arises  as  to  the 
meaning  o{  citizen — that  is,  whether  it  means  domiciled  inhab* 
itant,  native  or  naturalized  only,  or  such  inhabitant  holding  a 
particular  condition  of  civil  privilege.*  But  under  this  part  of 
the  clause,  these  two  questions — of  the  meaning  of  citizen^  and 
the  standard  of  the  rights  of  citizenship — cannot  easily  be  distin- 
guished, since  the  n  ure  of  the  citizenship  intended  must  con- 
sist in  privileges  anu  immunities  of  some  kind. 

The  question  presents  itself,  as  already  stated,*  whether  the 
intended  standard  of  these  privileges  and  immunities  depends 


>^n<«,  S684.  N_  '^n/e,  §688. 

'  AtU$,  %  634,  qaestioB'i ;  in  w!Rtt>-flectioD,  under  question  1,  it  was  also  aimed 
that  the  extent  of  the  tenn$  "  the  citizens  of  each  State/'  cannot  be  determinable  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  w} .  ch  those  may  appear  who  claim  to  be  snch.  Bat  the 
reason  there  g^yen  wiU  nc  ,  apply  here  to  erolude  the  law  of  such  State  as  one  of 
the  possible  standards  ot  \he  priYileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship  t^  thif 
jMrt  of  the  clause. 
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on  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  "  the  citizens  of  each  State,"  or 
on  the  law  of  the  State  forum  in  which  they  appear  as  aliens; 
or  whether  some  common  criterion  is  here  implied,  and,  if  so, 
how  it  is  to  be  ascertained. 

§  661.  K  there  is  any  State  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  such  "  citizens  "  from  other 
States  shall  enjoy  within  the  legislating  State,*  this  may  be 
referred  to  as  juridical  exposition  of  the  legal  rights  guaran- 
teed by  this  phrafee. 

§  662.  There  are  very  few  judicial  decisions  which  can  be 
cited  as  directly  in  point  in  this  inquiry."  Those  which  have 
been  referred  to  under  the  former  question  have  but  little 
bearing  here. 

In  Campbell  v.  Morris  (1797),  3  Har.  &  McHenry,  553-556, 
the  law  of  Maryland  authorizing  the  attachment  of  the  prop- 
erty of  non-resident  debtors,  was  held  not  to  be  any  violation 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other  States  under  this  provision. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  this  point  is  not  given. 
In  the  court  below  it  was  said,  "  It  seems  agreed,  from  the 
manner  of  expounding  or  defining  the  words  '  immunities  and 
privileges '  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  that  particular  and 
limited  operation  is  to  be  given  to  these  words,  and  not  a  full 
and  comprehensive  one."  The  judge  proceeds  to  specify  polit- 
ical rights  as  not  included  ;  notices,  as  being  among  the  rights 
guaranteed,  the  right  of  holding  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  citizens  of  the  forum ;  and  adds  a 
remark  of  importance  in  this  connection,  notwithstanding  its 
brevity, — "  It  secures  and  protects  personal  rights."" 

In  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen  (1812),  9  Johns.  577,  where 
the  State  law  giving  exclusive  privileges  ^jf  navigation  in  the 
waters  of  the  State  was  in  question,  it  was  laid  by  Kent,  Ch.  J. : 
The  provision  "  means  only  that  the  citizens  of  other  States 

*  As,  for  instance,  any  laws  taxing  property  of  non-residents ;  requiring  secu- 
rity from  them,  in  actions  at  law,  beyond  that  requirec  of  others. 

■  Mr.  Cashing,  1  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.  763, — "  that  unexplored  clause  of  the 
Constitution."  l 

'  This  case  is  referred  to  in  Haney  v.  Marshall,  9  Mafyl.  194,  where  it  was  held 
tiiat  the  State  statute  requiring  security  for  costs  fromioon-resident  plaintiffs  waa 
not  in  violation  of  this  provisioxL  The  court  relied  or  the  long-undisputed  eziat- 
enee  of  such  laws.  <  ' 
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shall  have  eqtuU  rights  with  our  own  citizens,  and  not  that  therf 
shall  have  different  or  greater  rights.  Their  persons  and  prop^ 
erty  must,  in  all  respects,  be  equally  subject  to  our  law.'' 

In  Corfield  v.  Coryell  (1823),  4  Wash.  C.  C.  K.  871,  where 
the  validity  of  the  New  Jersey  law  of  June  9, 1820,  sec.  6> 
prohibiting  non-residents  to  fish  for  oysters,  was  queetionfld, 
Washington,  J.,  said:  ^^We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining 
these  expressions  to  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  are 
in  their  nature  fundamental — ^wliich  belong  of  right  to  tbe 
citizens  of  all  free  governments,  and  which  have  at  all  times 
been  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  which  eomr 
pose  this  Union  from  the  time  of  their  becoming  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  sovereign.  What  these  fundamental  principhs 
are,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  tedious  than  difficult  to  ennmeP" 
ate.  They  may,  however,  be  all  comprehended  under  the  fob 
lowing  general  heads :  Protection  by  the  government ;  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  right  to  acquire  and  poesen 
property  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happinen 
and  safely,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  restraints  as  the  gov- 
ernment may  justly  prescribe  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole; 
the  right  of  a  citizen  of  one  State  to  pass  through  or  to  reside 
in  any  other  State  for  purposes  of  trade,  &c. ;  to  claim  the  ben- 
efit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  to  institute  and  maintain 
actions  of  any  kind  in  the  courts  of  tbe  State ;  to  take,  hold,  and 
dispose  of  property ;  and  an  exemption  from  higher  taxes,  &c., 
than  are.  paid  by  the  other  citizens  of  the  State."  To  these 
was  to  be  added,  the  elective  franchise,  as  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  State  where  it  should  be  exercised.  But  the  judge 
denied  that  citizens  of  the  several  States  "  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  all  the  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
citizens  of  any  other  particular  State  merely  upon  the  ground 
that  they  are  enjoyed  by  the  latter,"  as,  in  this  instance,  the 
fishery. 

In  Abbot  V.  Bayley  (1827),  6  Pick.  89,  the  question  was 
whether  the  plaintiff  could  sue  as  feme  sole,  having  a  husband 
living  in  another  State  who  had  abandoned  her  and  had  mar- 
ried another;  and  the  opinion  was  that  the  case  was  not 
affected  by  anything  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Parker,  Ch.  J.,  p.  91,  asked  :  By  this  provision,  "  are  the  juris- 
dictions and  govemments  so  amalgamated  that  they  are  not  in 
any  respect  to  be  considered  as  foreign  to  each  other  ?  In  all 
national  matters  they  are,  in  many  respects,  one  and  the  same, 
being  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  the  same  government ;  but 
in  all  matters  of  domestic  regulation  they  may  be  considered  as 
foreign  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  all  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
rules  affecting  property,  except  so  far  as  either  is  subject  to  the 
lawsof  the  United  States.  *  *  *  The  jurisdictions  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  as  such,  are  distinct,  and  in  most  respects  foreign. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  the  people  of  the 
United  States  subjects  of  one  government  quoad  every  thing 
within  the  national  power  and  jurisdiction,  but  leaves  them  sub- 
jects of  separate  and  distinct  govemments.  The  privileges  and 
immunities  secured  to  the  people  of  each  State  can  be  applied 
only  in  case  of  removal  from  one  State  into  another.  By  such 
removal  they  become  citizens  of  the  adopted  State  without 
naturalization,  and  have  a  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  citizens ; 
and  yet  this  privilege  is  qualified  and  not  absolute,  for  they 
cannot  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage  or  eligibility  to  oflSce,  with- 
out such  term  of  residence  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  remove.  They 
shall  have  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens :  that  is, 
they  shall  not  be  deemed  aliens,  but  may  take  and  hold  real 
estate,  and  may,  according  to  the  laws  of  such  State,  eventu- 
ally enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  without  the  necessity 
of  being  naturalized.  The  constitutional  provision  referred 
to  is  necessarily  limited  and  qualified ;  for  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  a  citizen  of  Ehode  Island  coming  into  this  State  to 
live  is  ip%o  facto  entitled  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  citizen,  if 
any  term  of  residence  is  prescribed  as  preliminary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  political  or  municipal  rights." 

In  Crandall  v.  The  State  (1834),  10  Conn.  343,*  Judge  Dag- 
gett, in  charging  the  jury,  said  of  this  provision,  "It  has  been 
urged  that  it  is  made  to  direct  exclusively  the  action  of  the 
general  government,  and  therefore  can  never  be  applied  to 
State  laws.    This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  court.    The  plai^ 

>  AnUy  p.  46. 
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and  obvions  meaning  of  this  provision  is  to  Becure  to  the  eiti- 
zens  of  all  the  States  the  same  privileges  as  are  secored  to  onr 
own  bj  oar  own  State  laws."  The  question  was  not  coorid* 
ered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  in  reversing  the  jodg-. 
ment  of  the  court  below. 

In  Conner  v.  Elliott  (1855),  18  How.  598,  Mr.  Justice  Oux^ 
tis,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  it  had  beeft 
insisted  '^  that,  as  the  laws  of  Louisiana  provide  that  a  contract 
of  marriage  made  in  that  State  or  the  residence  of  persmift 
there  in  the  relation  created  by  marriage  shall  give  rise  to. 
certain  nghts  on  the  part  of  each  in  property  acquired  within 
that  State,  by  force  of  the  Article  of  the  Constitution  above 
recited,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  wherever  married  and 
residing  obtain  the  same  rights  in  property  acquired  in  that 
State  during  the  marriage.  We  do  not  deem  it  needful  to 
attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  pri/oileges  in  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  safer,  and  more  in  acoordanoa 
with  the  duty  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  to  leave  its  meaning  to  be 
determined,  in  each  case,  upon  a  view  of  the  particular  righis 
asserted  and  denied  therein.  And  especially  is  this  true  whoa 
we  are  dealing  with  s6  broad  a  provision,  involving  matten 
not  only  of  great  delicacy  and  importance,  but  which  are  of 
such  a  character  that  any  merely  abstract  definition  oould 
scarcely  be  correqt,  and  a  failure  to  make  it  so  would  oe^ 
tainly  produce  mischief, 

"  It  is  sufficient  for  this  case  to  say  that  according  to  flie 
express  words  and  clear  meaning  of  this  clause,  no  privil^ee 
are  secured  by  it  except  those  which  belong  to  citizenship. 
Rights  attached  by  the  law  to  contracts,  by  reason  of  the 
place  where  such  contracts  are  made  or  executed,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  to  those  contraetB, 
cannot  be  deemed  "  privileges  of  a  citizen,'^  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  Of  that  character  are  the  rights  now 
in  question,"  &c. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  was  not  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  Dred 
Scott  case.*    But  the  authority  which  has  popularly  been  at- 

*  AnU,  p.  280. 
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tribnted  to  the  Opinions  in  that  case,  as  expository  of  this  pro- 
yiaion  requires  a  notice  of  the  dicta  bearing  on  the  present 
point  of  inquiry.  In  a  portion  of  his  Opinion  already  cited, 
Chief  Justice  Trfhey  said  that  the  provision  guarantees  rights 
to  a  person  included  within  the  description  "  citizens  of  each 
State/'  only  while  temporarily  within  it ;  that  it  gives  him  no 
p<^tical  rights  therein,  but  that  "  whenever  he  goes  into  ano- 
tiier  State  the  Constitution  clothes  him,  as  to  the  rights  of  per- 
son, with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to 
citizenB  of  the  State."* 

On  p.  426  of  the  report,  the  Judge  says,  of  the  case  of  Le- 
gnmd  V.  Damall,  "  This  case,  however,  strikingly  illustrates 
the  consequences  that  would  follow  the  construction  of  the 
ConBtitution  which  would  give  the  power  contended  for  to  a 
State  [i.  e.,  to  make  a  negro  either  a  citizen  of  a  State  in  view 
<rf  this  provision,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States],  It  would 
also  give  it  to  an  individual.  For  if  the  father  of  young  Dar- 
nall  bad  manumitted  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  sent  him  to 
reside  in  a  State  which  recognized  him  as  a  citizen,"  he  might 
hare  visited  and  sojourned  in  Maryland  when  he  pleased,  and 
as  long  as  he  pleased,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and 
Ae  State  oflScers  and  tribunals  would  be  compelled,  by  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution,  to  receive  him  and 
treat  him  as  one  of  its  citizens,  exempt  from  the  laws  and  po- 
lice of  the  State  in  relation  to  a  person  of  that  description,  and 
allow  him  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
without  respect  to  the  laws  of  Maryland,  although  such  laws 
wiere  deemed  by  it  absolutely  essential  to  its  own  safety." 

In  Lemmon  v.  The  People  (1860),  20  If.  Y.  608,  Judge 
Denio,  after  speaking  of  the  corresponding  provision  in  the 
Artioles  of  Confederation,  says,  "  The  Constitution  organized 
a  still  more  intimate  Union,  constituting  the  States  for  all  ex- 
tamal  purposes,  and  for  certain  enumerated  domestic  objects, 
a  sifagle  nation ;  but  still  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty 
was  retained  as  to  all  subjects  except  such  as  were  embraced 
in  the  delegations  of  power  to  the  General  Government  or 

*  AfUe,  p.  296. 

'  But  it  would  hftTB  been  this  State  which  had  exercised  the  obnozbiu  power 
—not  the  fiiUier. 
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prohibitod  to  the  States.    The  social  stains  of  the  peoplei  and 
their  personal  and  relative  rights  as  respects  each  otheTi  iim 
definition   and  arrangements   of  property,  were  among  tbe 
reserred  powers  of  the  States ;  the  provision  oonferring  ri^^ 
of  citizenship  upon  the  citizens  of  every  State  in  every,  other 
State,  was  inserted  substantially  as  it  stood  in  the  Articles  fli 
Confederation.    The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  how  &^ 
the  State  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  just  mentioned  ia  » 
stricted  by  the  provision  we  are  considering,  or,  to  oome|l^ 
once  to  the  precise  point  in  controversy,  whether  it  obliges  ^ 
State  governments  to  recognize  in  any  way,  within  their  oim 
jurisdiction,  the  property  in  slaves  which  the  citizens  of  Stat^ 
in  which  slavery  prevails  may  lawfully  claim  withiti  their  oi|^ 
States — ^beyond  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves.    The  language  tf|| 
that  they  shall  have  the  privileges  and  immunities  oi  citiifai(| 
in  the  several  States.    In  my  opinion,  the  meaning  is,  that'll 
a  given  State  every  citizen  of  every  other  State  shall  have  ^ 
same  privileges  and  immunities — that  is,  the  same  rij^ti-r; 
which  the  citizens  of  that  State  possess.  In  the  first  place,  lluj 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  of  the  disabilities  of  alieotigBi 
They  can  hold  property  by  the  same  titles  by  which  efi^ 
other  citizen  may  hold  it,  and  by  no  other.    Again,  any  dur 
criminating  legislation  which  should  place  them  in  a  worse  lit^ 
nation  than  a  proper  citizen  of  the  particular  State  would  he 
unlawful.    But  the  clause  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distino- 
tions  founded  on  domicil.    A  citizen  of  Virginia,  having  Lii 
home  in  that  State,  and  never  having  been  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  the  same  rights  under  our  laws  which  a  native- 
bom  citizen  domiciled  elsewhere,  would  have,  and  no  other 
rights.    Either  can  be  the  proprietor  of  property  here,  but 
neither  can  claim  any  rights  which  under  our  laws  belong  oiiIk 
to  residents  of  the  State.    But  where  the  laws  of  the  sevenl 
Stales  differ,  a  citizen  of  one  State  asserting  rights  in  another^ 
must  claim  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  last-mentioned 
State — ^not  according  to  those  which  obtain  in  his  own.    !Dli 
position  that  a  citizen  carries  with  him,  into  every  State  into 
which  he  may  go,  the  legal  institutions  of  the  one  in  which  he 
was  bom,  cannot  be  supported.    A  very  little  reflection  vill 
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fihow  the  fallacy  of  the  idea.    Our  laws  declare  contracts  de- 
pending npon  games  of  chance  or  skill,  lotteries,  wagering 
policies  of  insurance,  bargains  for  more  than  seven  per  cent. 
per  annum  of  interest,  and  many  others,  void.    In  other  States 
Ihch  contracts,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  lawful.    But  no  one 
would  contend  that  if  made  within  this  State  by  a  citizen  of 
another  State  where  they  would  have  been  lawful,  they  would 
be  enforced  in  our  courts.     Certain  of  them,  if  made  in 
another  State  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  there,  would  be 
executed  by  our  tribunals,  upon  the  principles  of  comity ;  and 
the  case  would  be  the  same  if  they  were  made  in  Europe,  or  in 
any  other  foreign  country.    The  clause  has  nothing  to  do  with 
{he  doctrine  of  international  comity.    That  doctrine,  as  has 
been  remarked,  depends  upon  the  usage  of  civilized  nations 
and  the  presumed  assent  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
particular  State  in  which  the  right  is  claimed ;  and  an  express 
denial  of  the  right  by  that  authority  is  decisive  against  the 
daim."    The  judge  refers  to  the  legislation  of  New  York  ex- 
cluding slavery,  and  further  considers  the  claim  of  the  slave- 
owner in  that  case.' 

§  663.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  right  or  obligation  has 
been  judicially  sustained  in  any  case  as  a  legal  effect  derived 
from  this  provision  alone.  In  many  instances,  probably,  it  has 
been  urged  in  support  of  claims  which  have  not  been  judicially 
sustained.  Such  cases  can  only  show  what  effects  the  provi- 
sion does  not  produce.  Among  these  must  be  classed,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  decisions,  the  claim  of  a  citizen  of  a  slave- 
holding  State  to  any  right  of  a  slave-owner  or  master  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  State.  The  question  in  such  cases  will 
be  particularly  examined  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

§  664.  In  the  passage  cited  in  the  last  chapter  from  Story's 
Comm.  §  1806,*  he  seems  to  assume  that  the  privileges  and 
immunities  guaranteed  to  the  "  citizens  of  each  State,"  who- 
ever thesQ  may  be,  "  in  every  other  State,"  are  as  indetermi- 
nate as  those  of  the  domiciled  inhabit.ants  of  such  other  State. 
He  has  said  the  intention  was  to  confer  "  a  general  citizenship, 

'  See  the  other  opinions  noticed  where  this  claim  is  hereinafter  considered. 
»An<#,p.  815. 
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and  tx>  oommnnicate  all  the  privileges  which  the  eitiieu  cf  tibi 
same  State  would  be  entitled  to  under  like  circnmstanoea."  If 
the  circumstances  which  are  to  affect  the  enjoymeiit  of  ihon 
rights  are  to  be  judged  of  solely  by  the  State  of  jurisdictiiwiJi 
reference  to  the  domestic  aliens,  as  fully  as  in  the  cue  of  ill 
own  citizens,  then  the  "general  citizenship"  hereby  oonftRirfi 
is  only  the  right  of  assuming  the  simple  relation  of  domioilsd 
inhabitant,  whose  privileges  and  immunities  vary  in  eMh 
State  under  local  laws.  At  most,  the  citizen  of  another  StttB 
is  entitled  only  to  a  degree  of  privilege  and  immunity  alMri^ 
attributed  by  the  State  to  some  of  its  permanent  -inhabimiii^ 
and  there  is  no  general  standard  of  citizenship,  as  a  oondilNii 
of  privilege  beyond  that  of  domiciled  subject,  having  a  jfMiri^ 
international  effect  between  the  States. 

Of  like  effect  is  all  that  Kent  has  observed  on  this  pout  w 
"If  they  remove  from  one  State  to  another,  they  are  ( 
to  the  privileges  that  persons  of  the  same  description  av 
titled  to  in  the  State  to  which  the  removal  is  noiade,  and 
other.  The  privileges  thus  conferred  are  local  and  tenritoriri 
in  their  nature.  The  laws  and  usages  of  one  State  cannoit  he 
permitted  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  citizens  to  be  < 
and  exercised  in  other  States  in  contravention  to  their 
policy.'" 

§  665.  In  considering  the  effect  of  this  clause,  that  diirtiiN^ 
tion  must  be  remembered  which  results  from  the  fact  iliat 
aliens  may  appear  within  the  forum  either  as  persons  iHnoposung 
to  assume  the  relation  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  relinquisUiig 
any  claim  which  they  might  have  had  by  international  law« 
compact  to  a  condition  of  privilege  primarily  existing  uiite 
the  law  of  their  former  domicil,  had  they  chosen  to  appear  arif 
as  temporary  residents  of  the  forum ;  or  they  may  appear ^ii 
this  latter  character,  and  as  then  retaining  the  relation,  leeof 
nized  in  international  law,  of  subjects  or  domiciled  inhabitMrti 
of  the  place  from  which  they  came ;  and  as  claiming  rigbt%ii 
the  forum,  due  to  them  in  the  character  of  aliens.* 

The  "  citizens  "  of  the  States  may  appear  in  either  of  these 

*  AnU,  p.  S17.  •  AnU^  p.  8S2. 
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>  within  another  State.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  daiue 
give  them  only  the  right  of  inter-immigration,  or  acta 
ate  naturalization  law  for  Buch  persons  in  every  State 
they  may  select  a  residence.  If  Kent  and  Story,  in 
ages  cited,  referred  only  to  ^^  citizens"  in  this  position, 
3ctness  of  their  remarks  seems  unquestionable.  For  it 
»e  doubted  but  that  the  power  of  each  State  is  the  same 
3t  to  each  of  its  domiciled  inhabitants.  , 
language  above  cited  from  9  Johnson  and  4  Washing- 
1,  may  have  very  different  bearing  on  ^^  citizens  of  each 
iccordibg  as  they  may  appear  in  one  or  the  other  of 
eitions.  In  neither  opinion  does  the  court  notice  such 
ttion.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  9  Johnson,  would  make  the 
38  given  .by  the  local  law  the  measure  of  "theprivi- 
d  immunities  of  citizens  "  for  domestic  aliens  in  either 
:  under  which  standard,  if  there  should  be  distinctions 
ition  among  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  it  would  be 
y  to  discriminate  citizens  from  other  States  in  classes 
ending  with  those  distinctions. 

case  from  4  Wash.  C.  0.  seems  to  recognize  the  exist- 
some  national  and  ;2^(m-intemational  standard  of 
'hich  are  '^fundamental  and  belong  of  right  to  the  dt- 
free  governments,"  as  maintained  by  this  clause  against 
er  of  the  States  over  the  citizens  of  other  States. 
3.  Since  the  provision  is  admitted  to  be  international 
ffects,  it  would  seem  that  it  can  apply  to  ^* citizens" 
lile  in  a  position  recognized  by  international  law,  and 
I  be  only  while  they  are  domestic  aliens.  Therefore,  it 
affirmed  that  the  clause  applies  to  ^'  the  citizens  of  each 
appearing  in  another  State,  only  so  long  as  they 
t  acquired  a  domicil  in  such  other  State.' 
lay  be  objected  that  if  the  citizens  of  each  State  are 
id  by  this  clause  only  as  domestic  aliena^  and  to  the  ex- 
y  of  acquiring  a  domicil,  being  thereafter  absolutely 
to  the  local  authority,  they  may  be  immediately  ex- 

B  Tanev,  19  How.  422,  ante,  p.  296:—"  Kdtlier  does  it  iq»plY  to  a  per- 
leing  toe  citizen  of  a  State,  mi^prateB  to  another  State,"  dko.  Jnoge  Paricer, 
mU$,  p.  845,  seems  to  be  alone  in  saying  that  the  danse  iq^pliee  only 
if  removal-." 
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pelled,  and  this  practically  annuU  the  secnred  right  of  inter-ioh 
migration.  But  the  qu^tion  is  only — Does  the  Constitatita 
intend  more  than  is  aboTe  stated  ?  And,  on  the  other  haodi 
it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  is  indefinitely  limited  by  attributing  any  operatioB  lei 
this  clause  after  a  domicil  is  acquired. 

This  view  of  the  clause  renders  it  unnecessary  to  conoder 
whether  political  rights — ^the  right  of  voting  or  of  being  efigk- 
ble  to  office — are  secured  at  all  by  this  provision ;  for  iheie 
rights  are  in  their  nature  incident  to  the  status  of  domiciled 
persons  only.* 

Kone  of  the  authorities  above  cited  are  very  precise  ia 
supporting  any  one  of  the  criteria  already  indicated.'  How- 
ever, it  may  be  gathered  from  them  that  they  reject  aHog^liv 
the  law  of  the  State  of  the  citizen's  domicil  as  the  standard  ef 
the  prif  ileges  and  immunities  to  be  accorded  to  him  in  eiel 
other  State.  It  seems,  too,  that  they  would  find  the  standari 
rather  in  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens  domiciled  in  the  fofom 
of  jurisdiction,*  than  in  a  national  standard  of  privilege.    • 

§  667.  According  to  what  has  already  been  said,  this  qUestiot 
can  be  determined  only  by  construing  the  provision  with  refer- 
ence  to  that  international  and  ^t^o^i-intemational  law  which  f<HV 
merly  prevailed  as  between  the  colonies  and  States.*  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  privileges  and  immunities  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  or  other  parts  of  the  empire^ 
or  of  the  States  before  the  Constitution,  when  appearing  u 
domestic  aliens  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  or  in  other  Stttei) 
were  measured  either  by  the  law  of  their  local  domicil  or  by 
that  of  the  colony  or  State  wherein  they  might  be.  It  hsi 
been  seen  that  the  common  law  of  the  personal  rights  of  inhab- 
itants of  England  had  a  personal  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire before  the  revolution.    On  the  principle  of  the  continna- 

» Murray  v.  McCarty,  2  Munford,  898.  See,  in  Debates  in  the  New  Tork  Co«- 
yention  of  1821,  remarks  of  Chief  Jastice  Spencer  on  the  qneetion  of  negro  td- 
frage.     Sept  20th ;  Carter  and  Stone's  report,  p.  196. 

'  It  seems  generally  supposed  that  rights  and  privileges  not  aUowed  to  oj 
domiciled  inhabitant  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  cftizen  of  another  State.  Iki 
most  remarkable  exception  to  this  has  been  in  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  darn 
to  hold  them  in  the  free  States  under  this  proTision.    See  poit. 

*  Ante,  §g  606,  606. 
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Msm  of  laws,  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  thecontinnance 
of  that  law  of  personal  privilege  in  its  effect  on  private  per- 
8O<I0)  if  not  in  its  authority. 

Private  int^national  law  is  founded  not  only  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  alienage  but  on  the  recognition  of  a  previous  subjection 
different  from  that  of  native  or,  more  generally,  of  domiciled 
subjects*  It  is  characterized  by  allowance,  or  disallbwance,  of 
rights  and  duties  in  relations  existing  under  some  law  other 
than  that  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  {{.  «.,  other  than  its  in- 
ternal or  local  law),  by  allowing  that  other  law  to  attach  to 
aliens  personalTy,  and,  generally,  by  applying  laws  as  personal 
laws.'  It  would  seem  therefore,  that,  from  the  character  of  the 
pfovision,  there  must  be  some  standard  of  "  the  privileges  and 
immtmitiea  of  citizens"  distinct  from  the  law  of  the  forum  in 
whieh  they  appear  as  domestic  aliens.  For  the  same  reason 
diere  is  a  presumption  that  this  standard  must  be  one  common 
to  the  paiiies. 

Hie  inquiry  here  is  indeed  distinct  from  the  question, 
Who,  aa  citizens,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  provision ! 
But,  if  these  are  persons  privileged  according  to  some  national 
flUmdard,'  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  parallelism  in  hold- 
ing that  the  measure  of  "  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens"  is  also  a  national  one. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  argument  already  followed  to 
ssy — that  the  effect  of  this  clause  is  to  continue  the  pre-existing 
common  law  of  the  colonies  so  far  as  it  contained  a  standard 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  one  locality  appearing  as  domestic 
aliens  within  another  jurisdiction ;  although,  by  the  revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  new  forms  of  government,  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizenship  in  the  case  of  domiciled 

inhabitants  became  altogether  determinable  by  local  law.' 

* 

» Ante,  VoL  I.  p.  48.  •  Ant€,  §  660. 

*^ii<e,8§  483-^36.  In20K.T.607,Denio,J.,8ays:  "NoprovisionolthAtUMtni. 
ttent  has  so  strongly  tended  to  constitute  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  one  peoolo 
u  this.  Its  influence  in  that  direction  cannot  he  fuUy  estimated  without  a  consider- 
it&on  of  iHiat  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  people  if  it  or  some  similar  pro- 
Tf^km  had  not  been  Inserted.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Artidea  of  Confederauoa, 
fh»  Bridsh  colonies  on  this  continent  had  no  political  connection,  except  that  thajr 
were  severaUy  dependendes  on  the  British  crown.  Their  relation  to  each  o^her 
was  the  same  which  they  respectively  bore  to  the  other  Knglish  coloniefi  whether 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  they  severally  be- 
VOL.  n.— 28 
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§  668.  This  interpretadon  being  admitted,  it  10  eyidentthit 
other  rights  and  privileges,  not  included  in  this  standard,  nii|^t 
properiy  be  denied  in  a  State  to  the  citizen  of  another  State^ 
even  though  they  should  be  actually  enjoyed  by  the  readeoti 
within  the  fomm  of  jurisdiction,  and  be  similar  to  those  hdd 
by  such  citizen  of  another  State  in  his  place  of  dondeiL  AiA 
this  conclusion  seems  reconcilable  with,  the  language  of  Kent, 
Story,  and  most  of  the  judicial  decisions. 

§  669.  The  question  occurs — Are  there  then  privileges  and 
immunities  which,  even  if  denied  by  a  State  in  the  exerdM  of 
its  several  power  to  all  its  domiciled  inhabitants,  ean  be  dained 
under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  domestie 
aliens  being  cUis^ms  of  some  other  State?  If  a  State  shodd 
enact  laws  which,  as  its  municipal,  local,  or  internal  law,8hoidd 
abrogate  rights  which,  though  not  specially  guaranteed  by  iiis 
national  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of 
the  States  as  against  the  powers  held  by  the  States  aevenlly, 
were  yet  such  as  had  always  been  deemed  essential  to  dril 
liberty, — ^if,  for  example,  trial  by  jury  were  denied  in  cases  di- 
rectly involving  loss  of  personal  security  or  personal  liberty ;  «r 
if  the  rights  which  exist  in  the  relation  of  fiamily,'  shoiild 
be  denied  to  any  of  the  white  or  "  citizen  "  race ;  <^  if  aeti 
previously  deemed,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and 
America,  essential  to  civil  liberty  and  among  the  natural  pre- 
rogatives of  freemen  were  declared  criminal, — ^would  the  ope^ 
ation  of  such  State  law  on  citizens  of  other  States,  be  limited 
by  the  guarantee  given  in  this  clause  ? 

If  the  guarantee  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  fourth  Artide 

oame  independent  and  sorereign  States,  the  cituent  o/eaek  BUmU  iwnlrf  tmm  iiw 
under  all  the  dUabilitiee  of  alienage  in  each  other y  but  for  a  promtum  in  th4  <payarf 


•I* 

ciple  of  the  oontinnation  of  law  alone,  the  inhabitant  of  one  colony  wooHltft 
had  in  the  others  all  the  rights  which  they  conld  have  eigoyed  before,  iiImS  tl^ 
had  an  been  inolnded  in  the  British  empire.  If  a  State  miphi  hnTe  legisliledia 
citixens  and  those  of  the  other  States  into  a  reciprocal  tinenai^b-At  toM  Isn 
been  only  by  taUng  the  attitude  of  reyolation  or  i^eesnon.  The  Judge's  atitMNifc 
howeyer,  accords  with  the  common  notion — ^whlch  lies  at  the  Snmdation  oltti 
doctrine  of  separate  State  soyereigntyp  in  the  secessionists'  sense—Hunk  the  eob- 
nies  acquired  independence  singly — a  doctrine  utterly  at  yariaace  with  UifaK7* 
See  ante/ YoL  L  p.  40S,  note. 
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of  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every  State  in  the  Union* 
iiffectB  this  question,  it  must  do  so  by  having  equal  effect  as  to 
the  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  whether  dom- 
idled  or  alien,  and  any  rights  which  may  be  secured  by  that 
guarantee  rest  on  the  national,  municipal,  or  internal  law  of  the 
Cionstitution,  rather  than  on  the  gt^^wi-intemational  law. 

If  the  individual  and  relative  rights*  formerly  attributed  by 
"  common  law  "  to  the  white  or  European  domiciled  inhabit- 
ant are  thus  internationally  supported  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  "  the  citizens  of  each  State" 
appearing  as  domestic  aliens  in  other  States,  the  common  law 
may  truly  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  national  law ;  and  if 
these  rights  are  in  any  way  maintainable  in  the  coarts  of  the 
national  judiciary,  these  courts  may  be  said  to  have  to  this 
extent  a  common-law  jurisdiction*  in  cases  wherein  these  rights 
are  in  controversy. 

§  670.  It  is  a  principle  of  "  the  natural  or  necessary  law  of 
nations"  that,  unless  limited  by  international  agreements,  every 
stale  or  nation  has  the  right,  based  on  the  right  and  duty  of 
self-preservation,  to  exclude  from  its  limits  such  aliens  as  it 
may  think  proper ;  or,  after  their  admission,  place  them  under 
restrictions  exceptional  to  the  general  freedom  of  action  'ac- 
corded to  other  aliens,  when  their  presence  is  deemed  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  the  state.  This  right  is  exercised  through 

^  Ante,  %  424.  Sec.  4,  of  Art  lY.  "The  UniCed  States  shall  ffoaranty  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
esecotiye,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  violence." 
This  cUuse  is  the  only  one  in  the  Constitution  which  contemplates  anything 
like  a  diplomatic  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  of  the  State 
Govvmments.  It  seems  to  contain  a  repudiation  of  the  right  of  secession  claimed 
at  a  consequence  of  States-rights  doctrine.  An  usurping  minority  deelaring  the 
secession  of  the  State,  might  deprive  the  State — ^the  people  of  the  State— of  tbrfr 
fif^t,  under  this  guarantee,  to  the  protection  of  the  nation.  It  bears  also  against 
the  doctrine  that  in  each  State  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  held  by  the  State 
mmmment,  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  State.  (See  YoL  L  p.  421,  n.)  Beddes, 
Is  a  r^mblican  government  nothing  but  the  absolutism  of  a  numerical  majority  ? 
If  an  essential  feature  of  republican  government  is,  that  the  minority  have  rights,, 
does  not  this  prevision  place  under  the  protection  of  the  national  government 
ikm  4k^^  of  a  minority  to  continue  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

*The  rights  caUed  "personal  rights"  in  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Morris,  ante, 
pL  S4ft,  and  some  authorities  which  ioUow  it 

*  AmU,  $g  42S,  429.  Whether  any  rights  may  be  thns  mainUiined  by  the  na- 
tional  judiciary  will  depend  on  the  eanslrucHon  of  this  provisioo.  Anie,  ^  901, 
002. 
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that  soinetimes  called  the  police  power.  Laws  which  in  Tiev 
of  yagrancy  and  panperism  restrict  the  entry  of  persons  fiwa 
other  jurisdictions,  may  be  considered  an  exercise  of  tiui 
power;  though  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  is  always  exorted 
in  view  of  some  injury  to  the  state,  real  or  fancied,  proeeediag 
from  the  stranger  in  his  private  or  individual  characteri  and 
not  on  account  of  his  nationality  or  character  as  the  subject  ol 
some  particular  foreign  state.  For  if  so  exerted  it  would  ao> 
quire  the  character  of  public  or  national  action,  to  be  judged 
of  according  to  public  international  law. 
.  As  this  power  is  vested  in  the  national  government  only,  if 
at  all,  in  reference  to  foreign  aliens,  and  is  not  specifically  pio- 
hibited  to  the  several  States,  it  is  among  the  so-called  ^'re* 
served"  powers  of  the  States,  and  may  be  exercised  in  ref» 
enoe  to  all  persons  coming  from  other  Stat^  unless  they  am 
exempted  from  such  power  by  some  provision  of  the  ConstitBr 
tion/ 

However  indescribable  may  be  the  extent  of  "  the  privil^gn 
and  immunities  of  citizens"  guaranteed  by  this  provisioii, it 
would  seem  that  it  should  limit  the  power  above  spoken  (rf^  ia 
the  hands  <^  the  several  States,  in  respect  to  all  persons  in- 
cluded under  the  terms,  ^'  the  citizens  of  each  State ;"  so  that 
no  State  can  ever  exercise  this  power  against  white  domestia 
aliens,  as  such  aliens,  however  dangerous  their  presence  may 
be  deemed  by  the  local  authority  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 
This  power  cannot  be  exercised  against  them  as  aliens  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  limits  of  the  State  or  prevent  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens ;  at  least  when  no 
act  contrary  to  the  local  (internal)  law  of  the  State— the  law 
applying  generally  to  all  persons  within  its  limits — ^has  beea 
committed  by  them  under  its  jurisdiction ;  the  intent  of  the 
provision  being  at  least  this — ^that  those  who  are  ^^  citizens  dfa 
State  "  shall  in  every  other  State  be  liable  only  to  the  same  » 
straint  as  the  domiciled  citizens  thereof,  and  be  subject,  in  the 

1  In  Cnadall'8  case,  before  referred  to,  Judge  Dacgett  (10  Cobb.  847)  ayaii 
that  the  State  law  might  be  justified  as  an  exercise  of  &  power  to  riy/gf <  scfaftt 
and  that  the  same  power  would  apf^y  to  white  persons  from  other  Stetea  Ol 
the  power  of  the  States  oyer  paopers,  Tagabonds,  and  fogltiTea  from  JmUm^M 
aflbctod  by  this  prorialoii,  see  the  opinions  noted,  tmU,  p.  S41. 
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exercise  of  individual  or  "  personal"  rights,  only  to  laws  which 
apply  equally  to  all  persons  resident  or  present  within  ihose 
limits/ 

Or,  supposing  that  "the  citizens  of  each  State"  are  not 
altogether  excepted  from  the  exercise  of  this  police  power  when 
they  appear  in  other  States  as  domestic  aliens,  yet,  according 
to  the  argument  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  nature  of  that 
power,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  or  social  action  of  such  citizens,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  some  common  standard.  This  can  only  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  previous  international  and  jt^^m-intema- 
tional  law  of  the  same  country — ^that  is,  in  that  which  had 
force  as  a  national  law  or  the  internal  law  of  the  nation,  iden- 
t^ed  in  a  great  degree  with  the  common  law  of  England  as 
die  standard  of  "  personal  rights,"  and  in  that  which  in  each 
colony  was  determined  by  its  several  will. 

Whether  the  extent  of  this  power,  in  this  instance,  will  be 
determinable  in  the  courts  of  each  State,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  by  the  national  judiciary,  is  a  question  which  depends 
on  the  construction  of  this  provision. 

§  671.  The  extent  of  the  terms,  "privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens,"  is  manifestly  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  territorial  extent  and  recognition  of  those  individual  and 
relative  rights  which  constitute  civil  freedom  as  the  condition 
of  a  private  person  within  the  United  States.  But  since  it  is 
impracticable  to  gather  from  the  existing  authorities  or  from 
the  principles  of  interpretation  herein  followed  any  more  lim- 
ited description  than  has  been  already  attempted,  the  inquiry 
will  not  be  prosecuted  further,  except  as  connected  with  the 
international  recognition  of  slavery  or  of  rights  of  ownership 
in  respect  to  slaves,  in  the  several  States. 

There  are  probably  many  judicial  dicta  which  might 
be  referred  to  as  bearing  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  this 
question  ;  while  there  is  probably  no  reported  case  in  which 

*  Therefore,  the  citizens  of  other  States  have,  asindiTidnals,  a  right  to  be  present 
in  erery  other  State,  and  are  not  there  as  inyaders,  howeyer<*«Bwe!ooiiie  thdr 
presence  may  be,  even  when  they  come  as  an  oiganized  army  to  maintain  the  kMrs  of 
the  United  states  agwinst  the  nsnrpatioa  of  the  State  goyerimient  or  eyen  of  the 
people  of  the  State  usurping  the  powers  of  the  people  of  the  United  SlotM  in  Uto 
name  of  **  secession." 
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the  question  has  been  presented  singly  for  adjudication.  Ae> 
cording  to  the  synthetical  arrangement  of  the  international 
questions  arising  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  slaverj 
which  is  herein  followed,  the  cases  in  which  these  dicta 
have  been  given  will  appropriately  be  arranged  under  odier 
issues.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  analysis  of  any  supposed  caae^ 
that  the  owner's  claim,  he  being  a  citizen  of  some  State,  to 
slave  property  in  some  other  State  in  which  he  appears  as  do- 
mestic alien,  may  be  urged  on  one  or  more  of  three  distinet 
grounds : 

1.  As  being  supported  by  this  provision. 

2.  As  being  a  special  case  supported  by  another  proviaian 
in  this  Article. 

3.  As  being  supported  by  private  international  law,  as 
ordinarily  received  and  without  reference  to  the  Constitutiim 
of  the  United  States. 

In  most  of  the  reported  cases  in  which  a  claim  of  this  kind 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  founded  on  the  second  of  these 
grounds,  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  service.  But  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  wherein  such  a  claim  made  in  a  non-slave- 
holding  State  has  been  maintained,  it  is  at  the  same  time  judi- 
cially affirmed  or  implied  that  the  claim  could  not  be  maiih 
tained  on  any  other  ground.* 

The  judicial  dicta  affirming  the  claim  on  this  ground  are, 
it  is  believed,  almost  exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  of 
the  courts  of  the  slaveholding  States,  in  declarations  of  what 
the  courts  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  ought  to  decide  on 
this  question.* 

§  672.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  claim  may  have 

*  These  cases  will  be  given  in  Chapter  XXV.,  under  the  question,  Who  an 
fiigitives  from  labor  ?  The  cases  where  the  claim  to  exercise  ownership  has  ben 
denie4pn  the  ground  that  the  slave  was  not  fugitive  are  to  be  particulariy  do> 
ticed  in  thia  connection ;  as  Respublica  v.  Richards,  2  Dallas,  225 ;  Butler  v.  Hop> 
per.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  499 ;  Commonwealth  v.  HoUoway,  2  S.  d^  R.  S05. 

'  In  many  cases  in  the  slaveholding  States,  where  the  question  has  been  of  rti- 
tas  after  return  to  the  former  slave  domicil,  it  has  been  held  that  the  slave  has  not 
acquired  freedom  by  being  temporarily  within  a  free  State.  See  cases  noted  in 
Cobb's  Law  of  Slavery,  pp.  216,  217.  la  most  of  these  the  unwritten  intenuiftioDd 
law  alone  is  roliad  on  as  thus  supporting  slavery  in  the  free  State.  In  Lewis  «. 
Fullerton  (1821),  1  Band.  22,  and  Julia  v.  McKianey  (1888),  8  Missouri,  272,  jncfi- 
cial  dicta  attribute  tiM  same  consequence,  to  this  provision.  The  doctrine  wai 
aHuded  to  in  ai^ument  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  but  not  regarded  by  the  court.  See 
NeUon,  J.,  19  How.  468. 
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been  based  on  the  first  and  third  of  the  grounds  above  ena- 
merated. 

In  the  case  of  Sewall's  slaves  (1829),  8  Am.  Jurist,  404,  it 
was  held  that  the  owner  of  slaves  emigrating  from  Virginia 
to  Missouri  was  to  be  recognized  as  owner  while  passing 
through  Indiana.  But  the  judge  attributed  this  consequence 
to  the  unwritten  international  law  ;  and  says  expressly  :  "  But 
this  right,  I  conceive,  cannot  be  derived  from  any  provision  of 
positive  law." 

In  Willard  v.  The  People  (1843),  4  Scammon,  461,  the  right 
of  a  slave-owner  from  Kentucky  passing  through  Illinois,  was 
maintained  on  the  doctrine  of  international  comity.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  ib.  471,  it  is  also  said  that,  were  such 
owners  to  be  regarded  as  foreigners,  "  we  could  not  deny  them 
this  international  right  without  a  violation  of  our  duty.  Much 
less  could  we  disregard  their  constitutional  right  as  citizens  of 
one  of  the  States  to  all  the  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges 
of  citizens  of  the  several  States."  Lockwood,  J.,  in  a  separate 
opinion,  relied  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  international  comity, 
to  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts.* 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Aves  (1836),  18  Pick.  193,  also  known 
as  Mod's  case,  the  owner,  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  had  brought 
the  slave  to  Boston,  intending  to  remain  there  a  few  months. 
The  claim  of  the  owner  was  disallowed.  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  "The  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  then,  are  confined  to  cases  of  slaves 
escaping  from  other  States  and  coming  within  the  limits  of  this 
State,  without  the  consent  and  against  the  will  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  cannot  by  any  sonncf  construction  extend  to  a  case 
where  the  slave  does  not  escape,"  &c. 

The  case  Jackson  v.  Bullock  (1837),  12  Conn.  p.  38,  arose 
out  of  similar  circumstances,  and  was  decided  in  the  same 
manner.  Williams,  Ch.  J.,  held  and  said  it  had  been  conceded 
that  the  owner,  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  could  claim  "  nothing  by 

*  ThlB  judge  states  the  doctrine  very  broadly  (4  Scam.  474),  saying  that  from 
the  anlhonties  he  cites,  **  the  conclusion  follows  that  ^e  courts  of  this  State  have 
the  power,  independent  of  legislature  enactment,  under  the  law  of  comity  and  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  of  determining  what  laws  of  other  States  shall  be  ex- 
erciaed  and  enforced  in  this." 
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the  law  of  comityi  and  nothing  under  the  ConatitatiiMi  of  &ft 
United  States."    lb.  53. 

Bifisell,  J.J  disaented,  with  Church,  J.,  fromtihe  majmilyy  hit 
said,  ib.  55,  ^^  I  do  not  found  my  opinion  in  this  ease  iqmi  Ihi 
fact  that  the  respondent  is  a  citizen  of  a  sister  State  uOm 
than  a  fctreigner ;  nor  upon  any  principle  of  oomi^  growing 
out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  oM 
object  of  the  Constitution,  undoubtedly,  was  to  abolish  tlStm 
age  and  to  promote  a  free  and  unembarrassed  interecMUMte* 
tween  the  citizens  of  the  different  States  in  the  UnioiL'' 

§  673.  In  the  case  of  Lemmon's  slaves,  in  New  Yock,  ths 
slaves  had  been  brought  from  Yirginia  and  kept  in  New  Y<irit 
with  the  design  of  carrying  them  to  Texas.  Judge  Faine^  beCm 
whom  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  returned,  decided,  "Swi 
13, 1852,  against  the  claim  of  the  owner,  and  in  his  opokil. 
spoke  of  the  reliance  in  the  case  on  this  clause  oi  the  Coimtto 
tion  and  the  reference  to  the  cases  in  Indiana  and  Ilfiiiw 
above  cited,  and  said  (6  Sandford's  N.  Y.  Superior  Court  B» 
ports,  718),  "  I  think  this  remark  must  have  foimd  its  W^ 
into  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  decided  the  minoia  €ii% 
without  due  consideration.  I  have  always  understood  that : 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  mean  (at  least  so  fiar  as  tfaii . 
case  is  concerned),  that  a  citizen  who  was  absent  from  his  OWB 
State,  and  in  some  other  State,  was  entitled,  while  there,  to  all 
the  privileges  of  citizens  of  that  State,  and  I  have  never  heaid 
of  any  other  or  different  meaning  being  given  to  it.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  while  in  the  sister  State  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  secured  to  citizens  by  the  laws  of  all  the  sef* 
cral  States,  or  even  of  his  own  State ;  for  that  would  betoooor 
found  all  territorial  limits,  and  give  to  the  States  not  only  n 
entire  ^onmiunity,  but  a  perfect  confusion  of  laws.  If  I  am 
right  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  clause  of  the  Oonstitatioii 
relied  upon  cannot  hdp  the  respondent ;  for  if  he  is  entitledy 
while  there,  to  those  privileges  only  which  the  citizens  of  diii 
State  possess,  he  cannot  hold  his  slaves." 

In  the  brief  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  hearing  the 
appeal  in  this  case,  delivered  by  Judge  Mitchell,  it  is  said  (S6 
Barbour,  287),  "  Comity  does  not  require  any  State  to  extend 
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any  greater  privileges  to  the  citizen  of  another  State  than  it 
grants  to  its  own.  As  this  State  doefi  not  allow  its  own  citizens 
to  bring  a  slave  here  even  in  transitu,  and  hold  him  as  a  slave 
fiur  any  portion  of  time,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  allow  the  cit- 
itena  of  another  State  to  do  so.  Subdivision  1,  of  section  2, 
of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  makes 
ifak  measure  of  comity  a  right,  but  with  the  limitation  above 
stated,  it  gives  to  the  citizen  of  a  sister  State  only  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  in  our  State  which  our  laws  give 
to  our  own  citizens.  It  declares  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citusens  in  the  several  States." 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  confirmed,  March 
term,  1860,  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting 
of  Judges  Denio,  Wright,  Davies,  Bacon,  and  Welles.  The 
dittenting  judges  were  Judges  Clerke,  Comstock,  and  Selden. 

The  portion  of  Judge  Denio's  Opinion  having  most  direct 
bearing  on  the  question  here  considered  has  already  been 
cited.*  On  p.  609  of  the  report,  the  Judge  further  expressed 
hia  views  by  supposing  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
fipom  the  recognition  of  the  right  claimed  in  this  instance.  On 
p.  610  he  says :  ^'  My  opinion  is,  that  the  appellant  has  no 
more  right  to  the  protection  of  this  property  than  one  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State  would  have  upon  bringing  them  here 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution referred  to  has  no  application  to  the  case." 

In  a  concurring  Opinion,  Judge  Wright  noticed,  ib.,  626, 
that  this  provision  was  ^'  invoked  as  having  some  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  plaintiff's  right,"  and  said — "  I  think  this 
is  the  first  occasion  in  the  juridical  liistory  of  the  country  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  torture  this  provision  into  a 
guaranty  of  the  right  of  a  slave-owner  to  bring  his  slaves  into 
aud  hold  them  for  any  purpose  in  a  non-slaveholding  State. 
The  provision  was  always  understood  as  having  but  one  design 
and  meaning,  viz. :  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  every  State, 
within  every  other,  the  privileges  and  immunities,  whatever 
they  might  be,  accorded  in  each  to  its  own  citizens.    It  was 

Mnto,p.847, 
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intended  to  guard  against  a  State  diaeriminatiTig  in  hsiot 
of  its  own  citizens.  A  eitizen  of  Yirginia  coming  into  Kip| 
York  was  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immnBitiflt 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  He  was  not  in  |ir 
received  or  treated  as  an  alien  or  enemy  in  the  partieihft^ 
sovereignly."  The  jadge  then  referred  to  the  article  of  Om, 
federation,  and  the  substitution  of  citizens  in  this  provinDi, 
iorfree  inhabUantSj  as  indicating  an  intentional  non-reea|p|fk 
tion  of  slavery.  He  argues  that  if  the  owner's  claim  js  tilp[. 
supported,  ^^  dien  Judge  Story  and  the  Federal  cout  fell  ji^j 
a  great  error  in  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fugitiiNi: 
slave  provision,  New  York  would  have  been  at  liberty  tojuvfff'^ 
declared  free  all  slaves  coming  within  her  limits,"  bmA  IM^ 
Judge  Taney  also'  must  have  erred  in  ''  declaring  that  thimt 
was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  control  the  action  oit% 
State  in  relation  to  slavery  within  her  limits ;"  adding  "B|l|; 
it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  pursue  thia  inquiija^>.    . 

In  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Jh:Ati^. 
Bacon,  and  Welles,  JJ.,  concurred,  but  deliTered  no  opiBMH 
Judges  Clerke,  Comstock,  and  Selden  dissented.  An  cfgaijiik 
was  delivered  only  by  Judge  Clerke,  who  nudntaiDed  ^"^ff. 
pellant's  right  in  respect  to  the  slaves,  as  given  by  prinle 
international  law ;  holding  them  to  be  property  which,  undor 
the  right  of  international  transit,  was  protected  aa  againal  ftt 
law  of  the  forum.  The  question  in  this  view  belongs  to  aih 
other  chapter.  But  the  judge  seems  also  to  have  regaidal 
this  right  as  upheld  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SttieB^ 
and  to  refer  to  this  clause  particularly  as  having  that  eflbel' 

Judge  Clerke,  ib.  634,  states  first  the  question  <^  the  iniM' 
tion  of  the  legislature,  concluding,  ^^  It  evidently  intended  tl 
declare  that  all  slaves  voluntarily  brought  into  this  State  imdar 
any  circumstances  whatever,  should  become  instantly  frea'* 
He  then  says,  ^^  But  it  is  a  question  of  much  greater  dijfficd^ 
whether  they  had  the  constitutional  power  to  do  so." 

The  judge  proceeds  to  say, — "  New  York  is  a  member  cf  a 

*  confederacy  of  free  and  sovereign  States,  united  for  certaiii 

specific  and  limited  purposes  under  a  solemn  and  written  cot- 

^  The  aUoilon  is  prob«bly  to  opiniom  In  Pri§^B 
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enant.  And  this  coyenant  not  only  establishes  a  confederacy 
of  States,  but  also,  in  regard  to  its  most  material  functions,  it 
gives  it  the  character  of  a  homogeneous  national  government. 
The  Constitution  is  not  alone  federal,  or  alone  national ;  but 
by^the  almost  divine  wisdom  which  presided  over  its  forma- 
tion, while  its  Cramers  desired  to  preserve  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  each  State  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
domestic  legislation,  yet  they  evidently  designed  to  incorporate 
this  people  into  one  nation,  not  only  in  its  character  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  nations,  but  also  in  the  internal, 
moral,  social,  and  political  effect  of  the  union  upon  the  people 
themselves.  It  was  essential  to  this  grand  design  that  there 
should  be  as  free  and  as  uninterrupted  an  intercommunication 
between  the  inhabitants  and  citizens  of  the  different  States  as 
between  the  inhabitants  and  citizens  of  the  same  State."  The 
judge  then  enumerates  the  leading  grants  of  power  to  Con- 
gress, "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  together  with 
the  mutual  covenants  or  guarantees  contained  in  the  fourth 
Article ;  observing  that  it  must  have  been  intended  thereby 
to  make  the  union  more  perfect  than  under  the  corresponding 
Article  of  Confederation,  which  he  recites. 

"  Is  it  consistent,"  Judge  Gierke  asks,  "  with  this  purpose 
of  perfect  union  and  unrestrained  intercourse,  that  property 
which  the  citizen  of  one  State  brings  into  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  through  it  to  a  State  where  he  intends  to  take 
up  his  residence,  shall  be  confiscated  in  the  State  through 
lAnch  he  is  passing,  or  shall  be  declared  to  be  no  property, 
and  liberated  from  his  control  ?  *  *  *  By  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  citizens  of  one  government  have  a  right  of  passage 
through  the  territory  of  another,  peaceably,  for  business  or 
pleasure ;  and  the  latter  acquires  no  right  over  such  person  or 
his  property.  This  privilege  is  yielded  between  foreign  na- 
tions toward  each  other,  without  any  express  compact.  It  is 
a  principle  of  the  unwritten  law  of  nations. 

"  Of  course  this  principle  is  much  more  imperative  on  the . 
several  States  than  between  foreign  nations  in  their  relation 
toward  each  other.    For  it  can  be  clearly  deduced,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  compact  on  which  their  union  is  based.   There- 
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fore,  liiakmg  this  principle  of  the  law  of  natioiiB  mpj^dOiB^ 
the  compact  which  exists  between  the  several  States,  iMt'l 
that  the  citijEens  of  one  State  have  a  right  of  passage'' 
the  territory  of  another,  peaceably,  for  business  or 
and  the  latter  acquires  no  right  over  sneh  person  or  kis} 
But  tbejndge  who  decided  this  case  in  the  first  in^oie^W 
whose  reasoning,  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  say  I  ittf^MP 
neonsly  inflnenced  in  voting  at  the  general  term  of  the  StqpnUi 
Court),  while  admitting  the  principle  of  the  law  of  atSUi 
which  I  have  quoted,  says  that  the  property  which  the  UrMM 
on  the  law  of  nations  qpeak  of  is  merchandise  or  fiurt^JIV 
things,  and  that  the  principle,  therefore,  is  not  apjplidiiiRi 
the  slaves,  who,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  naiioiis,'hbl4w 
tends,  cannot  be  property.  Foreign  nations,  imdoabl»dly^  Wi) 
tween  whom  no  express  compact  exists,  are  at  liberty^'ti^iifll 
this  exception.  But  can  any  of  the  States  of  this  eujuJSiiifltfll^^ 
under  the  compact  which  unites  them,  do  the  saaiel  '^Ull 
they  make  this  distinction }  In  other  words,  can  zajoMBSM 
insist,  under  the  federal  compact,  in  reference  to  theril^AM 
the  citizens  of  any  other  State,  that  there  is  no  saoh  tiUll^ftt 
the  right  of  such  citizens  in  their  own  States,  to  the  iisMlIf 
and  labor  of  any  person !  This  is  property ;  and  whediicHBf 
person  is  held  to  service  and  labor  for  a  limited  period  ear  Ht 
life,  it  matters  not ;  it  is  still  property — ^recognized  as  an  ebdl^ 
ing  institution  by  the  people  who  firamed  the  present  OunutMi^' 
tion,  and  binding  upon  their  posterity  forever,  nnless  ihal'i3# 
stitution  should  be  modified  or  dissolved  by  comnum  tiw 
sent 

'^The  learned  judge  who  rendered  the  decision  in  1hd4(il 
instance  in  this  case  would,  of  course,  admit  on  his  own  reiijlQi^ 
ing,  that  if  by  the  law  of  nations  the  right  was  reoogn&Mi  to 
property  in  daves  the  principle  would  apply  to  that  qpedks'ill 
property  as  w^  as  to  any  other,  and  its  inviolability  ynndkiVt 
upheld  whenever  its  owner  was  passing  with  it  thrOiigh  ittif 
territory  of  the  family  of  nations.  Oan  it  be  dispnted  AM  iStb 
obligations  of  the  States  of  this  Union  towards  each  o&m^n 
[nott]  less  imperative  than  those  of  the  family  of  nations  werii 
be  towards  each  other,  if  a  right  to  this  apecies  of  propcv^ini 
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ixed  by  the  implied  compact  by  which  their  conduct  is 
edf  The  position,  therefore,  of  the  leftmed  tjndge  and 
j^eral  term,  can  only  be  maintained  on  the  Bupposition 
8  compact  which  binds  the  States  together  does  not  ref- 
1^  iha  right  to  the  labor  and  service  of  slaves  as  property. 
It  each  State  is  at  liberty  to  act  towards  other  States,  in 
ktter,  according  to  its  own  particular  opinions  in  relation 
luatice  or  expediency  of  holding  such  property.  It  xfiay 
lefbre  necessary  more  particularly,  though  briefly,  to  in* 
^hat  were  and  what  had  been  the  circumstances  of  the 
1  States  in  relation  to  this  subject,  at  the  time  of  ^e 
m  of  the  present  Constitution ;  what  was  the  common 
tanding  in  relation  to  it  as  pointed  out  by  the  debates  in 
ivention,  and  what  does  the  Constitution  itself,  by  ex- 
(Tovisions  or  necessary  implication,  indicate  on  this  ever 
ant  subject.^' 

this  view  Judge  Clerke  mentions  some  historical  faots^ 
ea  Judge  Taney's  language,  19  How.  425  {antej  286, 207), 
e  Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property,  and  then 
ig  to  the  international  law  or  doctrine  of  comity,  observes, 
642 :— ''  The  relations  of  the  different  States  of  this  Union 
la  each  other  are  of  a  much  closer  and  more  positive  na- 
lan  those  between  foreign  nations  towards  each  other, 
my  purposes  they  are  one  nation ;  war  between  them  is 

impossible ;  and  this  comity,  impliedly  recognized  by 
w  of  nations,  ripens,  in  the  compact  cementing  these 

into  an  express  conventional  obligation,  which  is  not  to 
>rced  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  to  be  recognized  and 
dd  by  the  judicial  tribunals."  On  p.  642,  Judge  Clerke 
^ates  his  positions.' 

3  brief  remarks  of  Judges  Comstock  and  Selden,  in  dis- 
;,  seem  to  lean  to  the  same  view  of  an  international  law 
3  of  comity  which  receives  from  the  general  compact 
,  force  and  operation  that  the  judiciary  may  overrule 
ition  of  the  legislature.     But  they  make  no  special 

ording  to  Judge  Gierke's  pof  itions,  the  cUim  in  these  cases  may  he  mged 
ih  groond,  hesides  those  ahready  distJngnished  {mU$t  p.  8ftS^  Tis:— ^As 
pported  hy  priyete  Intemationftllaw^  inaefinitelf  exlenoed  under  Jiidioii|l 
tbib  mataal  ohligations  of  the  States,  and  havmg  the  force  of  nattoPil 
bw  by  being  contained  in  the  Gonstitation. 
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mention  of  this  particular  proviaion,  and  they  do  not  fpeakof 
Judge  Clarke's  reasoning. 

§  674.  In  Anderson  v.  Poindezter  (1856),  6  Ohio^  62S^  Ai 
question  was  of  the  recognition  of  notes  given  for  the  firaete 
of  the  defendant)  who  had  been  held  by  the  plaiDtiff'n«-8iafi 
in  Kentucky;  the  defendant  having,  befwe  the  giiriafflf 
the  notes,  been  in  Ohio  for  temporary  purposea,  from  vliNlk 
place  he  had  yoluntarily  returned  to  Eentuchy.  TheMIVt 
agreed  in  holding  the  notes  void.  The  aeyeral  judges  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  the  effect  of  a  temporary  viait  tOri^MP* 
with  the  owner's  consent,  on  the  status  of  the  defendaaitjifhv 
his  voluntary  return.  In  the  plaintiff's  points  no  mentio^.il 
made  of  this  provision  of  the  fourth  Article ;  nor  ia  it  spofaa 
of  in  the  opinions  of  Justices  Bowen,  Brinckerhofl^  and  Swip^ 
who  held  the  Jiotes  given  without  conaideratian,  OQ.Iiw 
ground  that  the  defendant  was  a  free  person  at  ibe.-tiM 
Bartley,  Ch,  J.,  regarded  the  defendant  as  a  slaye^  and  thafe»* 
fore  incapable  of  making  a  contract  From  the  "pottiMii 
his  opiaion  given  in  the  note,'  it  will  be  seen  that  thia  Jviff 


^  After  maintaining  that,  on  the  doctrine  of  int«rnatlonal  condlgf,  t^lfP^ 
flhonld  recognize  the  defendant  while  in  Ohio  on  hia  maater^a  errand  aa  iMuiSHI 
a  Blaye,  Judge  Bartley  (6  Ohio,  686)  makes  the  following  obaorratlona-^Miliii 


as  in  the  report) :  **  This  role  of  law,  fomided  upon  co^fy  preyailiag  i 
distinct  and  independent  nations  of  the  earth,  rests  npon  stiU  hi^Hber  Mign 
among  the  people  of  the  aoTeral  States  of  the  American  Union,  usfinr  «!■■ 
into  a  league  of  friendship  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  aa  ftheurilflf  • 
oonfederatod  goyemment,  designed  to  prtmde  for  the  common  de/enae  and  fmmd 
welfare  of  the  never al  States,  to  eecure  to  each  ite  liberty  and  to  ewtabliekjmdm  eti 
innare  domestic  tranquUlUy,  they  established  intimate  relations,  and  kdd  Hit  iMri- 
ation  for  unrestricted  and  free  eommereial  and  social  intercomrae  betWMtt  ^Sflfelli 
of  the  Beyeral  States ;  and  that,  too,  when  the  relation  of  master  and  alanraMMlf 
existed,  to  some  extent,  in  eyery  State  of  the  confederacy.  Haying  goanaMi  to 
the  people  of  each  State  inviolabUitv  in  their  rights  of  private  prope^y  EQ*^  ** 
cwity  in  their  domestic  tranqvtiUity  ;  haying  declared  that  tiie  powers  a— MWlidIi 
the  Constitntion  should  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  the  rMte  i0titi 
by  the  people ;  and  haying  guaranteed  the  soyereignty  and  nidepen&MMf  «f  Mok 
State,  subject  only  to  the  powers  delegated  to  the  confederacy,  they  vioQiillM 
the  relation  of  master  and  senrant,  secured  the  return  of  fngittTea  fromamMft^ 
and  proyided  expressly,  that  '  F^  faith  and  credit  shall  bapmn  in  «M*ttM* 
the  jnMie  acts^  records,  and  judicial  inroceedings  of  every  other  Stata^  and  IIMI^n 
dtisene  of  each  State  AaUbe  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  imunumUm  af  sMiW 
•n  the  several  States^  -      ; 

"  United  npon  such  intimate  relations,  for  such  purposes,  and  npon  iWiitliHin 
nnder  the  same  confederated  goyernment,  the  people  of  each  State  are  boHBll  ^ 
no4  by  the  express  obligations,  certainly  by  the  spmt  and  tme  intent  cf  ill*  Ma- 
pact,  to  regard  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  in  the  moat  amicable  sfrtril  ^"fidr 
prodty^aUtha  pwmliar  ri^te  of  the  people  of  each  other  Stntn  whkh  JifMi 
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held  doctrines  similar  to  those  of  Judge  Gierke  in  the  Lemmon 
case,  and  also  would  give  to  the  first  section  of  this  Article 
that  operation  for  which  Mr.  Cobb,  as  noted  in  a  previous 
chapter,  has  contended.* 

§  675.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
ike  slaveholding  citizen  from  another  State  may  appear  is  the 
standard  of  the  rights  incident  to  citizenship,  there  can  be  no 
•apport  given  to  his  claim  of  ownership  by  this  provision. 

It  has  been  seen  that  this  standard  is  that  which  is  best 
supported  by  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  general  question,' 
and  that  this  particular  claim  has  hitherto  been  uniformly 
denied  in  the  free  States  on  this  ground. 

It  has  been  seen  that  there  are  no  authorities  which 
broadly  state  that  the  rights  incident  to  ^^  the  citizens  of  each 
State  "  in  the  State  of  domicil  arc  to  be  the  standard  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  this  provision,  and 
from  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  recognize  the  mastto's 
claim  in  the  circumstances  indicated,  as  supported  by  it,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  they  regard  his  right  as  included  among 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship,  as  known  by 
some  standard  common  to  the  parties  who  established  the 
Oonstitution. 

§  676.  In  the  argument  heretofore  presented,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  measure  of  these  guaranteed  rights,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  continue  the  pre- 

tnd  independent  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  recognize  in  regard 
to  llie  ordinary  rights  of  persons  and  property,  upon  the  ground  of  comity. 
Wl^boat  this,  the  harmony  required  to  insure  '  domeMtic  tranquUlity*  and  the  free 
emmmrcial  and  toeicU  irUereourse  between  the  people  of  the  several  States,  essential 
to  the  great  purposes  of  the  confederacy,  cannot  be  secured.  The  citizens  of  eadi 
State  cannot  expect  long  to  enjoy  '  cUl  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  seTeral  States,'  unless  each  State  maintains  a  scrupulous  regard  for  comity 
«ad  leoiprocity  in  this  respect.  A  citizen  of  Ohio,  passing  Uirou^  Kentocky,  or 
nmig  into  that  State  on  business,  either  with  his  property,  or  witn  persons  under 
his  guardianship,  would  expect  to  be  protected  in  his  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
it^,  held  by  the  laws  of  his  place  of  domicil,  under  '  the  fmU  faith  and  credit  * 
Wfsited  to  l>e  given  to  the  public  acts  of  his  State.  But  if  a  citizen  of  Kentuol^ 
OMaot  pass  through  Ohio,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  or  send  his  servant  into 
tills  State  on  a  mere  errand,  without  bein^  divested  of  his  rights  secured  to  him 
by  tlie  public  aet%  of  the  State  of  -his  domicil,  there  is  an  end  to  that  comity  and 
ruiprocity  between  the  two  States  required  by  their  relations  toward  each  otiier 
as  members  of  the  federal  compact,  which  is  essential  to  harmony  and  unrestricted 
iatercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  States.  And  such  a  course  on  the  part 
ef  Ohio  wiU  subject  her  eitiaenB  to  retaliating  measures  on  the  part  of  Kentacky." 
>  AfUe,  p.  262,  note  2.  *  AnU,  p.  862. 
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ezifiting  jtia^intemational  law  of  the  eoloniei  so  fiff  •■■  it 
contained  a  common  standard  of  the  rights  of  a  chiam  d 
one  locality  when  appearing  as  a  domestic  alien  widmi 
another. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  the  work-  lUt 
BO  far  as  the  common  law  of  England,  operating  as  a  penoad 
law  with  national  extent  in  the  colonies  or  the  StateB»  was  lb 
standard  of  these  rights,  it  did  not  maintain  the  claim  ef  a 
slave-owner.* 

§  677.  It  may  be  nrged  that  some  rights,  thongh  not  reesf' 
nized  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  this  ezteni  h 
the  colonies  and  States,  may  have  been  recognised  by  liil 
law  which  had  international  operation  in  the  colonies  wai 
States,  and  took  effect  also  as  personal  law. 

Bnt  the  question  here  is  rather  of  rights  supported  by  hm 
resting  on  imperial  and  national  authority,  and  it  baa  bees 
seen  that  the  right  of  slave-ownership  was  thus  aupporlsl 
only,  if  ever,  so  long  as  property  in  slaves  rested  on  univend 
jurisprudence,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  dependent  for  Hi 
recognition  upon  private  international  law,  as  received  sal' 
allowed  in  each  colony  or  several  State  in  the  indepeodeak 
exercise  of  its  local  sovereignty."  Therefore,  admitting  ths 
private  international  law  prevailing  in  the  colonies  or  Stalsi 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  be  the  standard  of 
these  privileges  and  immunities,  and  that  rights  recogniasd 
by  international  law  receive  additional  force  and  guaranty 
from  this  provision,  it  does  not  give  the  right  in  a  non-slave^ 
holding  State ;  for  there,  according  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national private  law  as  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  the  right  is  not  to  be  recognized. 

§  678.  So,  too,  even  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  private 
international  law,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  comity  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  judicial  tribunals,  did  or  does  allow  or  require  sod 
tribunes  to  accord  to  the  alien  slaveholder  the  right  of  passage 
or  transit  either  at  his  pleasure,  or  at  his  convenience,  or  at  Us 
necessity,  with  his  slave  or  bond-servant,  it  is  also  plain  that 

'  Ami$,  g  aS4,<i ;  §  298,  4th  proporftkn. 
*Ami$,  eh.  IX.,  And  puticiikrly  §  81S. 
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fliiB  action  of  the  court  is  founded  only  on  the  prestinied  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver  of  the  fomm  of  jorisdiction — the  sereral 
Stiate,  in  this  inBtance.  Therefore,  eyen  if  a  State  conrt  may 
or  should,  in  applying  this  doctrine  of  comity  in  the  a'bsence 
of  any  more  direct  evidence  of  the  State's  wiU,  recognize  the 
slaveholder's  claim  in  these  circumstances,  yet  the  power  of  the 
State  itself,  to  declare  what  it  will  or  will  not  do  out  of  com- 
ity, ianot  restricted.  The  judiciary  is  to  enforce  the  will  of 
the  State  in  this  matter  of  international  comity,  and  n6t  its 
own  idea  of  what  comity  may  dictate.  In  expressing  the  will 
of  the  State  in  this  matter,  the  legislature  is  superior  to  the 
jodiciary,  as  in  all  matters  within  the  ^'  reserved  powers"  of  the 
States,  if  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  State  constitution.* 

Besides,  this  doctrine  of  courts  determining  the  rights  of 
private  persons  by  th^  conception  of  what  international  com- 
ity may  require  of  the  nation,  country,  or  State  whose  law 
they  administer,  is  simply  a  delusive  error,  as  in  tiie  second 
chapter  of  this  work  it  has  been  attempted  to  show.  The  real 
basis  of  the  slave-0¥mer's  claim,  wherever  it  can' be  recog- 
nized, must  be  the  judicial  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Oon- 
tinuance  of  relations  created  by  the  law  of  another  jurisdic- 
tion ;  when  not  inconsistent  witii  some-right  or  obligation  uni- 
veorsally  attributed  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction." 

§  679.  If  the  argument  is — ^that  the  intention  of  the  provi- 
sion  is  to  secure  against  State  legislation  all  rights  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  allowed  by 
private  international  law  as  then  received ;'  that  the  right  of  a 
nonr^wsident  slaveholder  to  pass  and  repass  with  slaves,  was  a 
right  so  allowed — ^it  appears  that  the  major  propoijition  of  the 

>  See  aiU#,§§  78, 122.    Denio,  J.,  20  N.  Y.  609.  * 

•u4nfe,8S88,116. 

*  Tlie  pffdpoiition  appean  in  Jod^e  ClerWa  opinloD,  anU,  p.  8S4»  thoiig;h  !t  is 
there  merged  in  the  much  broader  aootrine,  that  the  e£BMi  ot  the  Coottitadon  ia 
to  ei^eate  a  genetti^inUrJSiaie  comity,  the  application  of  which  deTolvea  upon  the 
JndiolaiT  aa  chansed  with  the  ezeontiion  of  tiie  Conatitetioii  aa  the  enpreme  law  of 
the  land;  that  this  comity  is  equally  a  restriction  on  H^  legialattre  power  aa  are 
the  grants  of  power  to  a  national  goTermnent  or  the  ehumerated  reetrietioiui  oa 
the  States.  This  indefinitely  vast  branch  of  national  law  is  deriyed  by  Jiictoe 
Gierke,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  not  merely  by  interpretation  and  constmetion  of  tne 
ssTeral  danses  ol  the  Fourth  Article,  bat  simply  from  the  idea  of  the  Constita- 
tikm.  The  doctrine  may  )mve  been,  for  tiie  first  time,  broadly  stated  in  a  Judicial 
opinion  in  the  Ohio  ease,  by  Judge  fiartley,  though  it  Is  not  allogether  new. 
VOL.  n.— 24 
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argument  is  entirely  nnsnpported  b  j  any  reasoning,  and  that 
the  minor  is  oontradictory  to  the  history  of  international  jum* 
pmdenoe  on  this  question,  and  originated  in  the  eztrarjudidal 
dicta  of  jndgea  of  slaveholding  States,  and  the  arguments  sf 
executive  officers  and^^.^w-book-writers  of  those  States. 

§680.  It  has  ,been  shown,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  4ii 
work,  that  the  international  law  or  ^^  comity ''  had  ceased^il 
the  time  of  Somerset's  case,  to  support  the  owner's  claim  in  aay 
case.*  In  the  same  chapter,  it  was  shown  that  the  ownerdiip, 
in  respect  to  slaves,  could  be  supported  under  the  intematioiial 
rule  of  transit  only,  if  ever,  while  slaves  were  property  or  eliat- 
tels  by  the  jus  gentium  or  universal  jurisprudence;  that  kag 
before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  slavery  of  n^grofli 
bom  in  the  colonies  and  States  had  ceased  to  rest  on  nniventl 
jurisprudence,  and  was  then  ascribable  solely  to  the  partienlir 
law,  jus  proprium,  of  some  one  colony  or  State ;  while  it  is  akD 
questionable  whether  the  condition  had  not  so  eseentialljr 
changed,  even  under  the  local  laws  of  the  slaveholding  coUmiflS 
or  States,  that  the  slave  was  no  longer  property,  but  a  penon 
owing  service  in  a  relation  to  another  person." 

§  681.  And  if  it  is  urged  that,  thoagh  the  chattel  chanctar 
of  slavery  is  now  not  recognized  in  jurisprudence,  yet  the  i^t 
of  the  master  to  the  services  of  his  slave,  is  a  property,  be- 
cause it  is  valuable  or  may  be  bought  and  sold,*  it  must  be  re- 
plied that  it  cannot  be  property  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  leeal 
law  which  enforces  the  obligation  of  the  slave.*  The  provision 
must  be  interpreted  or  construed  like  a  treaty,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion turns  upon  what  is  jpropeerty^  there  is  but  one  standard  of 
property  asj[>etween  independent  communities — that  is,  univw- 
sal  jurispn\46^<^)  exhibited  in  the  international  intercourse  of 
all  civilized  nations,  and  paHicuIarly  in  the  law  of  commerce. 

Besides,  on  general  principles  of  interpretation,  it  may  be 
objected  to  this  argument  that  it  proves  too  much  ;  it  wonU 
make  every  valuable  right  existing  by  the  local  law  one  whidi 
could  be  protected  by  tJiis  provision. . 

Mn<d,§808.  •^n/if.ggSSS.SSi. 

*  Which  is  Jadge  Gierke's  proposition,  anie^  pp.  8S8,  864. 

«  Compare,  ttmtra  Mr.  O'Conor's  amunent,  80  N.  y.,  678.  IT  it  !•  Add  thift  it 
Is  property  in  ritw  of  this  proyision  because,  by  the  proTiaion»  the  local  law  of 
property  in  respect  to  slaves  is  taken  up  and  earned  beyond  iti  original  habitat— 
this  is  reasoning-in-aFcircle. 
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§  682.  And  if,  again,  it  is  said  that  the  Gonstitntion  in  other 
plaees  recognizes  the  existence  of  those  rights  of  mastership 
snd  the  corresponding  obligations  which  enter  into  that  state 
wl4ch  we  call  slavery — that  therefore  the  Constitution  re(M>g> 
nixes  the  property  which  the  master  L.  i  by  State  law,  gener- 
ally, or  beyond  the  instances  specified  in  that  instrnment — ^the 
argament  is  simply  a  fallacy,  which  has  been  already  indi- 
cated/ 

Besides,  these  very  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  recognijsing 
the  right  of  a  slave-owner,  being  a  citizen  of  a  State,  to  the 
eoztody  of  his  slave  in  the  instance  of  his  escape,  are  an  argu- 
ment against  this  claim,  on  the  general  rule-— expressio  unius  est 
exelnsio  alterius.' 

§  688.  The  claim  of  the  slave-owner,  being  a  citizen  of  some 
State  of  the  Union,  can  be  supported  by  this  provinon  only  in 
that  case  in  which  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  by 
the  private  international  law  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
several  State.  The  question  whether  such  daim  is  now  sup- 
ported by  law,  in  the  so-called  fr^  States,  will  be  properly 
considered  in  another  chapter.  But  it  is  h^e  to  be  noticed 
that,  whether  the  unwritten  private  international  does  or 
does  not  support  that  claim  in  any  State,  it  is  a  law  subject  to 
the  legislative  action  of  the  State,  and  the  judicial  tribunals 
are  bound  to  take  the  law  as  given  by  the  legislature.  For,  as 
above  stated,  the  reserved  powers  of  the  State  are  not  limited 
in  this  respect  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution. 

§  684.  Independently  of  the  question  whether  the  absolute 
slavery  of  negroes  may  be  supported  under  this  provision,  a 
question  regarding  the  maintenance  under  it  o^  other  bond 
oonditions  might  arise.  There  are  probably  no  cases  in  which 
the  claim  of  a  master  to  the  custody  of  a  fugitive  minor  ap- 
prentice has  been  claimed  as  specifically  guaranteed  by  this 
ptovision.  Even  if  not  comprehended  under  the  provision  re- 
specting fugitives,  it  would  seem  that  it  might,  as  a  well-known 
common-law  relation'  which,  as  s^ch,  must  have  been  cus- 
tomarily recognized  in  the  colonies  and  States,  be  supported 
by  this  provision. 

'  Bee  poMtUn,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  ante,  p.  868,  note  1. 
*AnU,  §  i49. 
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§986.  It  Krill  be  remembered  that  wbaterer  majbe  Oe 
trae  interpretation  of  tiiese  claoBes,  as  indicating  certain  p^ 
Bonraud  certain  rightfti  the  question  ariflee  of  tbe  opetMaiii 
the  proYiflion,  or— in  what  manner  are  the  ends  eoAtemj^iiKtA 
by  it  to  be  attained  t  The  question  then  arises  of  the  dtf 
acfer  of  the  provision,  as  either  public  or  private  law;  Ha 
is — ^who  are  the  persons  upon  whom,  as  a  rule  of 
operates? 

Thisi  as  has  been  indicated,  is  a  question  of 
as  distinguished  from  interpretation/  Without  attemptiflvlts 
indicate  each  of  the  several 'constructions  which  might  'pdlf 
bly  be  given  to  this  provision,  it  is  enough  to  saj  tbatKU 
either,  1 — a  rule  acting  on  the  States  as  political  persons^  |M! 
ating  a  duty  in  them  to  do  or  to  forbear  doing  something  ii  hk 
speettothecitiMnsof  each  other  State;  oritis,2— arnleactiHP 
on  private  persons,  and  affecting  the  rights  and  obligatidtasW 
the  oitisens  of  each  State  in  certain  relations  with  ddi^* 
persons. 

K  the  provision  has  the  character  first  deecribedf  it 'tfitf 
dep^d  upon  the  existence  of  other  provisions  in  the  O&ASSbif 
tion  whether  it  may  be  made  to  operate  on  private  pBivliU 
with  the  authority  of  national  municipal  law,  or  wheAer  Hir 
l^al  operation  must  be  sought  in  that  law  which,  in  aufliurity 
and  extent;  is  the  local  law  of  a  several  State. 

But,  if  the  character  of  the  provision  is  that  secondly  liliofB 
described,  the  provision  is  itself  part  of  the  national  mun^pat 
private  law  which  must  be  applied  by  all  tribunals  exereinii|; 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  also  by  BtaSe 
tribunals  exercising  concurrently  the  judicial  power  of  itis' 
State  under  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution ;  while 
State  in  the  exercise  of  its  reserved  powers  is  at  the  i 
prevented  from  infHnging  the  rights  accorded  by  the  profiiidii 
to  private  persons,  and  State  laws,  in  their  application  to  clfl* 
zens  of  other  Stsites,  must  be  subject  to  judicial  powi*  ap- 
plying this  part  of  the  Constitution  as  public  law. 

§  686.  It  is  first  proper  to  look  for  legislative  i 
of  this  provision.    And  here  the  utter  absence  of  any  1 

(SOI. 
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tion  either-  State  or  national,  for  the  pnrpofie  of  earrying  this 
proYigion  into  effect,  is,  negatively,  an  index  of  its  construc- 
tion. Congress  has  not  hitherto  passed  any  law  expressly 
designed  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  immunities  (rf  citizens 
appearing  as  domestic  aliens  in  any  State.  But  neither,  on  die 
other  hand,  have  the  State  legislatures  ever  deemed  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pass  laws  to  secure  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
have  enjoyed  some  of  the  privileges  and  immnnitieB  of  citi- 
zens in  the  other  States,  is  not  of  itself  any  positive  index  of 
its  constmetion,  because  it  does  not  appear  but  that  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  would  have  been  equally  enjoyed 
by  the  same  persons  had  there  been  no  such  provision. 

g  687.  There  are  only  a  few  judicial  dicta  which  can  be 
referred  to  on  this  question,  besides  those  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  opinions  already  cited  in  this  chapter. 

A  part  of  the  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice  Homblower, 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1836,  in  Himsley's  case,  will  hereinafter  be 
noted,  in  which  he  maintains  that  Congress  has  no  power  of 
legislation  in  reference  to  any  of  these  provisions,  except  the 
first  section  of  this  Article,  and  that  only  by  the  express  grant 
of  power  contained  in  it.  He  appears  to  give  to  all  these  pro- 
visions the  first  of  the  four  constructions  already  indicated.^ 

In  Miller  v.  KcQuenry  (1853),  5  McLean,  477,  Judge 
McLeaa,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  sustaining  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  reference  to  the  fugitive-slave  provision, 
said : — ^^  The  Constitution  provides  that  full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  to  the  public  acta,  &c.,  of  one  St^te  in  every 
other.  If  an  individual,  claiming  this  provision  as  a  right, 
and  a  State*  court  shall  deny  it,  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Union  such  judgment  would  be  reversed. 
And  the  provision  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 

*  Ante,  p.  S6S.  Id  Ois  opinioD,  Jndge  Hornblower,  in  snpfporting  his  cob- 
■traction  by  views  of  political  expediency,  says : — "  Legislation  by  Coneress, 
r^gidatine  the  manner  in  which  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be  secnred  and 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  citisenship  in  another,  wonid  coyer  a  broad 
Md,  end  lead  to  the  most  unhappy  results."  See  the  fuller  citation  of  the  ophi- 
kn,  p^ti  is  Oh.  XXVL    The  occasion  of  the  opinion  is  described,  ante,  p.  64. 
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lied,  Ao.,  Oongrewmqiiestiaiiabljmftj  provide  in  whut  i 
a  li^t  tdaimed  underthis  claiue  and  denied  bj  a  State  m^^i 
en&ceed.  And  if  a  ease  can  be  raised  nnder  it,  iritSiOBt  aqr 
fnrllier  atatatorj  proyidonsi  bo  as  to  present  the  poini  to.  As 
Snpreme  Gmrti  the  decision  of  a  State  eoort  denying  the  i%lt 
would  be  revened."' 

Jndge  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  in  Booth^s  case,  1854^  SVlft 
36,  asks: — ^^What  would  be  thought  by  the  people  gf  ttb 
oonntry,  dionld  Congress  pass  a  law  to  carry  into  efleot  list 
danse  of  Ate  fourth  Article  in  regard  to  dtisenahipl" 

In  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion  in  Dred  Sootf  a  caae  1km 
are  one  or  two  passages  bearing  on  this  question.  They  am  lo 
be  found  in  the  citations  alreidy  given:  The  principal  ebsfl^ 
yations  are  those  on  p.4S8of  the  report,  in  tliefirat; 
given  also  in  p»  896  oi  this  volume,  in  the  first 
The  other  is  on  p.  436  of  the  report,  in  a  passage  eited  mtf. 
847  of  this  volume,  describing  the  consequences  of  reoognidDf 
the  youBger  Damal  as  a  citizen. 

From,  these'  dicte  it  may  be  inferred  that  Jadge  Tuuj 
would  construe  the  provision  as  private  law  cieating  i^^ 
and  obligations  in  relations  between  private  persona,  uid  hM 
that  those  rights,  as  ^^  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  stt- 
sens"  intended,  may  be  maintained  by  the  national  judioisiy, 
irrespectively  of  the  juridical  action  of  the  Stete  in  whkk  tibs 
citiaens  who  may  claim  them  shall  appear. 

In  the  cases  of  Bushnell  and  Langston  (1869),  9  Oliio^  H, 
where  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  carrying  out  dis 
fugitive-slave  law  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  ooort, 
Brinckerhoff,  J.,  in  his  dissenting  opiiiion,  ib.  236,  says  of  duB 
provision  and  that  for  the  suireuder  of  fugitives  frodi  jnslies : 
— ^  That  these  clauses  are  mere  articles  of  oompaot  belweai 
the  Stetes,  dependent  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Steteaalone 
for  their  fulfillment,  I  suppose  no  one  will  diq>ute.  They  io 
not  confer  upon  Congress  any  power  whatsoever  to  enforce 
their  observance."    Sudiff,  J.,  in  the  same  etoe,  ib.  S81-S87, 

>  It  dioidd  be  nmeolMred  that  this  wMialdoiay  Inaduffsetoa^qr-  n» 
idiole  U  rmj  iMcUwdy  pq^  together.    Jndgt  lleLasa  did  sot  hen  ( 
thefiMtthataiKiwerhedoe(raH)ecU]]y^Yenlol^S&ilstelBT  ' 
and  eflbet  of  aeti,  Jndgmentfl,  4c 
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dfo  denies  power  in  Congrees  to  l^slate,  and  sppean  to 
vigmrd  the  provision  as  a  law  aeting  on  the  Stales  at  its 
siAjects.* 

§  688.  Hie  question,  whether  Congress  or  the  States  have 
file  power  to  legislate  for  the  porpose  of  carrying  this  -proYi- 
sion  into  effect,  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  it  as  public  or 
{nivate  law.  Four  views  or  constmctions,  which  it  is  supposed 
might  be  advanced  in  reference  to  any  of  these  provisions, 
have  been  stated  in  another  chapter.  It  would  appear  that, 
under  any  construction,  the  provision  should  act  as  a  limit  to 
the  legislative  power  of  the  States,  and  might  be  applied  by 
die  judicial  power  of  State  courts  iA  the  first  instance,  or  of 
the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  resort,  in 
dedaring  void  any  State  law  in  conflict  with  it  But  whether 
a  ease  could  arise  under  this  provision,  which  would  be  within 
die  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  as  a  case  *^  arising  undo 
die  Oonstitution"  of  the  United  States,  and  not  as  a  case  arising 
between  certain  parties,*  would  appear  to  depend  on  this  ques- 
tiea  of  construction,  as  does  also  iJie  legislative  power. 

f  689.  As  already  remarked,  there  is  apparently  no  neoes- 
rity  for  supposing  that  a  similar  construction,  in  respect  to  the 
persons  upon  whom  they  operate,  should  be  given  to  each  of 
these  provisions.*  But  it  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  in  all 
arguments  on  the  subject,  that  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
principles  which  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  any 
one  should  be  equally  applicable  to  the  construction  of  another. 
For  this  reason,  the  authorities  on  the  construction  of  the  other 
provisions  should  be  examined  as  guides  in  the  construction  of 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

But,  without  entering  fully  into  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  provision,  it  may  be  argued,  consistently  with 
views  to  be  presented  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
other  provisions  of  this  Article,  that  the  last  of  the  four  con- 

'  See  alao  the  dUtlong  from  these  opinioiui  in  Ch.  XXYL 
*  JnU,  Vol  L,  p.  482.    Mr.  CVConor,  arg,  20  N.  Y.  581  :-^"  It  is  a  curb  set  on 
Slate  lefl^islation,  harmonizing  with  the  provision  which  extends  the  »gis  of  the 
federal  jndidary  to  the  non-resident  citiaen  in  all  controyersies  between  him  and 
the  citiaens  of  we  State  in  which  he  may  be  temporarily  sojourning." 
'  AnU,  §  008. 
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stracti<ms  which  have  been  mentioned  is  that  which  hann<m- 
izes  best  with  the  general  character  of  the  Constitution ;  ihat 
on  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  private  law  this  proyi- 
sion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  law 
of  natumal  mUharityj  and  jtM»i-int»*national  effect,  in  the 
place  of  that  law  of  individual  rights  for  persons  of  white  or 
European  race,  which,  in  the  colonies,  was  maintained  by  tiie 
national  or  imperial  authority,  operating  equally  in  every  pprt 
of  the  empire,  and  which  maintained  those  rights  in  the  cue 
of  any  such  person,  even  against  the  local  authori^  of  any 
colony  or  several  jurisdiction. 

This  law  would  ind^iad  have  continued,  had  the  Constilii- 
tion  tsontained  no  such  x)ro vision,  to  be  judicially  applied  in 
each  State  to  determine  the  rights  of  persons  appearing  thoein 
as  domestic  aliens,  until  it  should  have  been  changed  under 
the  juridical  authority  of  the  State,  either  by  positive  legisb- 
tion  or  judicial  modification  of  unwritten  law.  But  it  WMf 
perhaps  be  said  that  it  would  have  ceased  to  have  its  former 
extent,  since  the  States,  but  for  these  provisions  of  the  tonuA 
Article,  would  have  equal  authority  over  all  persons  within 
their  limits,  whether  domiciled  inhabitants  or  domestic  alieoa 
The  international  recognition  of  the  rights  of  domestic  aliew 
would,  in  each  State,  have  depended  upon  its  several  will  and 
autonomic  recognition  of  international  obligation,  and  the  imfy 
private  international  law  which  could  have  been  judicially 
recognized  as  applying  to  persons  domiciled  in  anodier  Stcfee 
would  have  been  that  which,  in  its  authority,  was  identified 
with  the  local  municipal  law.^ 
• 

'  That  IB,  this  would  have  been  the  theory  of  the  public  law  (ante,  §4^61 
Bat  whether  there  eyer  was  a  period  when  a  State  would  have  been  patienti^r  ■■■ 
lowed  to  treat  the  other  States  as  foreign  countries  may  be  donbted.  See  mM^  i. 
S,  on  p.  868. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

OF  THE  DOKESnO  IKTEBNATIOKAL  PRXYATE  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIBD 
PASAOBAPHS  OF  THE  SECOND  SECTION  OF  THE  FOUBTH  ABTIOLE. 
OF  THE  PERSONS  WHO  MAY  BE  DEUVERED  UP  AS  FUGITIVES 
FROM  JUSTICE  OB  FROM  LABOR. 

§  690.  The  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  are  as  follows : — 

"  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

**  8.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.*' 

§  691.  The  general  object  of  the  first  of  these  provisions  is 
the  enforcement  of  State  laws  which  require  actual  custody  of 
the  person.  In  the  additional  territorial  extent  which  it  com- 
municates to  such  laws,  it  modifies  the  enjoyment  of  the  indi- 
vidual right  of  personal  liberty.  But  its  general  effect,  as  aux- 
iliary to  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  States, 
is  a  topic  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  A  state  may  how- 
ever propose,  by  punitory  laws,  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
any  particular  status  or  personal  condition.  Thus  the  abduc- 
tion of  a  free  person,  except  in  the  maintenance  of  rights 
incident  to  the  relation  of  family,  is  in  every  country  a  crim- 
inal act,  and,  in  the  common  law  of  England  and  America, 
is  known  as  the  crime  of  kidnapping.  So,  in  countries  where 
involuntary  servitude  exists,  the  law  punishes  the  act  of  con. 
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Teying  away  slavee,  either  with  or  without  their  conaent,  and 
whether  with  the  intent  to  transfer  them  aa  property  to  oAflr 
jurisdictions  or  with  the  intent  to  place  them  in  juriadictioiu 
where  involuntary  servitude  is  not  lawful;  the  act  being  in 
either  case  felonious  by  the  law  of  the  slaveholding  state,  sad, 
in  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  Union,  punishable  under  spe- 
cial statutes.  From  the  abstract  of  State  l^ialatioii  givw  jn 
earlier  chapters,  it  appears  that  there  are  a  variety  of  ads  pun- 
ishable under  the  statutes  of  some  States  which  are  reaidered 
possible  only  by  the  existence  of  a  slave  or  disfiranchifled  dasB, 
and  that,  in  some  non-slaveholding  States,  the  forcible  asaertkm 
by  a  person  from  another  State  of  his  claim  in  reapeet  to  a 
fugitive  from  service  or  labor  may  be  declared  subject  to  pon- 
ishment 

In  the  extent  which  this  provision  may  give  to  auch  laws  it 
is  then  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  peraonal  coBr 
dition.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  obvious  reaemblanoea  b^ 
tween  this  provision  and  that  which  follows  it,  reapectiiig  fi|^ 
tives  from  labor,  and,  in  the  authorities  which  mutt  be  dted 
in  the  examination  of  the  latter,  the  two  provisiona  liave  so 
often  been  considered  analogous  that  the  examination  of  di8 
first  is  incidental  to  that  of  the  second,  under  the  view  herein 
taken. 

§  692.  The  questions  which  arise  under  these  provisions,  le- 
garded  as  parts  of  the  private  law  of  the  United  States,  are— 

1.  What  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  are  iaci- 
dent  to  the  relations  created  by  these  provisions  ? 

2.  By  what  means'  are  these  rights  maintained  and  tbaie 
obligations  enforced  ? 

These  questions  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  wbjecUon  (to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  several  possessors  of  sovereign;  powers 
in  each  State  of  the  Union — the  several  State  or  the  goven- 
mesit  of  the  United  States)  of  the  private  persona  entitled  to 
such  rights,  or  owing  such  obligations. 

According  to  what  has  already  been  stated  respecting  the 
international  character  of  these  provisions,  this  inquiry  wiB 
lead  to  the  adoption  for  each  clause  of  one  of  those  four  ooo- 
structions  (or  views  derived  by  construction  aa  distinguished 
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from  interpretation)  which  have  already  been  presented  as 
possibly  applicable  to  all  or  most  of  the  proTisions  of  the 
feorih  Article.* 

But  whichever  of  these  constmctionB  may  be  put  npon 
either  of  these  two  clauses  of  this  Article,  it  is  plain  that,  in 
the  relations' created  or  maintained  by  either,  certain  natural 
persons  are  designated  as  the  objects  of  action  or  the  objects  of 
a  right  of  action.*  Under  any  one  of  these  constructions,  there- 
fore, the  question  arises — 

What  persons  may  be  delivered  up  as  fugitives  from  justice 
or  as  fugitives  owing  service  or  labor  ? 

The  examination  of  each  of  these  clauses  may  then  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  two  following  inquiries  : 

1.  Who,  in  each,  are  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  provision  ? 

S.  By  what  means  are  these  provisions  to  be  made  opera- 
tive upon  private  persons? 

It  is  evident  that  the  questions  above  stated  arise  immedi- 
ately on  the  provisions  themselves,  independently  of  any  stat- 
ute passed  by  Congress  or  by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  rights  or  enforcing  obligations  supposed  to  be 
created  by  these  provisions.  But  in  order  to  determine  either 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  authorities  on  these 
points,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  national  and  State  leg- 
idation  having  this  object;  in  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
under  such  legislation ;  and  in  other  more  or  less  authoritative 
discussions  of  its  constitutionality.  The  various  State  statutes 
which  have  a  bearing  on  these  questions  have  already  been 
enumerated;  but  their  constitutionality,  in  reference  to  Ae 
national  law,  has  been  judicially  examined  only  in  connection 
with  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  first  of  the  questions  before  stated  must  therefore  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  similar  inquiry  arising  under 
the  laws  of  Congress.  The  second  question  will  involve  an 
inquiry  into  the  proper  construction  of  these  clauses  and  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  Congress.    In 

>  A9JU,  p.  286.  *  AfiU,  iS  8S,  24. 
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Gonseqaence  of  the  real  and  sapposed  analogies  between  ^ 
two  provisionB,  which  have  been  allnded  to,  it  will  be  boBW. 
nient  to  consider  the  first  question  in  its  application  to  HsaA 
provision,  before  taking  up  the  second  question. 

§  693.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  to  be  considei^  SnffiiJ 
remainder  of  this  chapter.  As  particularly  directed  to  die  fink 
of  these  constitutional  provisions,  it  is — 

Who  are  the  persons  who  may  be  the  objects  of  the  demaad 
and  delivery  contemplated  by  the  provision  and  by  the  firit 
and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1708,  wliie&sn 
the  only  enactment  of  the  national  legislatore  on  this  saV 
jectt* 

This  will  be  determinable  in  part  by  the  force  of  die  worili 
^^  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime."  In  a  demand  under  this 
clause,  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  act  charged  was  tioh 
mitted  must  of  course  have  characterised  it  as  treason,  fdony, 
or  other  crime.  K  the  law  of  the  State  into  whicb  the  p^rsdll 
demanded  may  have  fled  should  have  ^ven  the  same  eharsfr* 
ter  to  snch  act,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  correspondeneift'of 
the  demand  with  the  provision,  in  that  requisite,'  will  not  W 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  two  States ;  even  thoilgh  'As 
act  charged  should  be  punishable  by  the  law  of  no  other  Stala 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  act  charged  as  such,  by  the  law  of  As 
State  wherein  it  was  committed,  may  be  one  which,  in*  ths 
State  into  which  the  person  claimed  has  fled,  is  not  known  si 
an  act  subject  to  legal  penalties.  In  such  case  the  qnestioB 
must  occur — by  what  legal  standard  is  the  extent  of  these  woA . 
in  the  provision  and  the  character  of  the  act  chained  as  *^  tMh 
son,  felony,  or  other  crime,"  to  be  determined  t  Some  dis^ 
agreement  on  this  question  would  seem  inevitable  betwMI 
States  of  tills  Union,  when  one  may  by  punitory  laws  projibsft' 
to  secure  a  condition  of  bondage  or  civil  disability  nnknoWi 
to  the  law  of  the  other,  and  when  one  may  ascribe  libeity  ef 
condition  to  all  and  protect  its  enjoyment  by  all  within  its 
jurisdiction  without  roference  to  rights  claimed,  by  aaoditr 
State,  as  belonging  under  private  international  law  to  ill 
citizens  in  respect  to  their  escaped  slaves. . 

*  See  tlie  set  noted  jMtf ,  in  the  begiimiiig  of  Ch.  XXVnL 
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§  694.  There  are  a  number  of  decisions  in  cases  involving 
I  judicial  consideration  of  the  force  of  thesa  terms.  But  there 
tias  been,  I  believe,  no  case  of  this  kind,  wherein  the  act  charged 
IS  being  within  the  scope  of  these  words  was  one  whose  char- 
icter.  would  thus  be  differently  regarded  under  the  punitory 
iawB  of  States  thus  differing  in  their  respective  laws  of  personal 
condition,  earlier  than  the  recent  case  on  petition  for  a  manda- 
mus in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December 
Term,  1860,  entitled — JExjpa/rte  :  in  the  matter  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
Beriah  Magoffin,  Governor,  and  the  Executive  Authority  there- 
of. Petitioner,  v.  William  Dennison,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  case  is  not  as  yet  reported.  The  extracts  here 
givjen  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  pronounced  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  are  from  a  printed  copy  received  from  the 
dark's  office.  In  the  opinion  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  the  case  arose.  From  the  documents  in 
the  Governor's  special  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  of 
Feb.  12,  1861,  it  appears  that  Willis  Lago  was  claimed  by 
the  Gh>vemor  of  Kentucky,  May  31,  1860,  as  charged  widi 
"  the  crime  of  assisting  slaves  to  escape."* 

On  the  question,  whether  the  act  charged  was  a  crime  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  Chief  Justice  says : — 
^^  liooking  to  the  langua;ge  of  the  clause,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  any  doubt  could  have  arisen  as  to  its  mean- 
ing and  construction.  The  words  '  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,'  in  their  plain  and  obvious  import,  as  well  as  in  their 
legal  and  technical  sense,  embrace  every  act  forbidden  and 
made  punishable  by  a  law  of  the  State.  The  word  *  crime' 
of  itself  includes  every  offence,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
i^  the  grade  of  offences,  and  includes  what  are  called  ^  mis- 
demeanors,' as  well  as  treason  and  felony.  (4  BL  Com.,  6,  6, 
and  note  8,  Wendell's  edition.) 

'  In  the  indictment,  the  grand  jury  "  accuse  Willis  Laso,  a  free  man  of  cokyr, 
of  tiia  Clime  of  assisting  slaves  to  escape,  Ac,  committed  as  follows,  tIx.  :  The 
«id  Willis  Laeo,  free  man  of  color,  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1S69,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  not  having  lawful  claim,  and  not  having  any  color  of  claim 
thorefeo,  did  sednce  and  entice  Charlotte,  a  slave,  the  property  of  C.  W.  NaokoUr, 
tobave  her  owner  and  possessor,  and  did  idd  and  assist  the  said  slaye  in  aa  at- 
tflopi  to  make  her  escape  from  her  aaid  owner  and  possessor,  against  the  peaeo 
and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky." 
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^^  Bat  as  the  word  crime  would  have  ineladed .  treason  and 
felonjy  without  speciallj  mentioniug  those  offences,  it  seemi 
to  be  supposed  that  the  natural  and  legal  import  of  the  wordt 
bj  associating  it  with  those  offences,  must  be  restricted  and 
confined  to  offences  already  known  to  the  common  law  and  to 
the  usage  of  nations,  and  regarded  as  offences  in  every  dvit 
ized  community,  and  that  they  do  not  extend  to  acts  made 
offences  by  local  statutes  growing  out  of  local  circamstaneeii 
nor  to  offences  against  ordinary  police  regulations.  This  k 
one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  governor  of  Ohio  refilled 
to  deliver  Lago,  under  the  advice  of  the  attomej  general  of 
that  State. 

^^  But  this  inference  is  founded  upon  an  obvious  mistake  si 
to. the  purposes  for  which  the  words  ^treason  and  felony' 
were  introduced.  They  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  any*  restriction  of  the  word  ^  crime,'  and  to 
prevent  this  provision  from  being  construed  by  the  rules  and 
usages  of  independent  nations  in  compacts  for  delivering  up 
fugitives  from  justice.  According  to  these  usages,  even  where 
they  admitted  the  obligation  to  deliver  the  fugitive,  persoai 
who  fled  on  account  of  political  offences  were  almost  always 
excepted,  and  the  nation  upon  which  the  demand  is  made  alio 
uniformly  claims  and  exercises  a  discretion  in  weighing  the 
evidence  of  the  crime,  and  the  character  of  the  offence.  Tlie 
policy  of  different  nations  in  this  respect,  with  the  opinions  of 
eminent  writers  upon  public  law,  are  collected  in  Wheaton  oa 
the  Law  of  Nations,  171 ;  Foelix,  312 ;  and  Martin,  Verge's 
edition,  182.  And  the  English  government,  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  our  general  system  of  law  and  juriapmdeiiee^ 
has  always  refused  to  deliver  up  political  offenders  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  within  its  dominions.    And  as  the  States  of 

*  The  mention  of  treason  and  felony  makes  it  obvions  that  the  pnmsiom.  cs- 
tends  to  some  cases  not  within  the  international  rule  of  extradition.  Bui  does  tt 
appear  from  this  that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  word  crimt  f  or  that  il^  hy 
itself,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  that  rule  ?  Does  not  the  spedficaUoB  of  treiMii 
and  felony,  thooffh  coming  under  the  general  term  crime,  warrant  the  inftww 
(by  ezpressio  umus,  etc)  that,  bv  itself,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  that  nde  tMk 
excludes  political  (^fences,  and  in  whidi  these  terms  m  Engliso  law  are  set  fa- 
cognixod  ?  How,  In  this  argument,  which  is  that  referred  to  by  tlie  Chief  JmIIm 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  there  any  **  mistake  as  to  the  poipoees  iar  «1U 
the  words  treason  ana  felony  were  introdnced  r* 
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this  XTnioB,  although  united  as  one  nation  for  certain  spiscified 
purposes,  are  yet,  bo  far  as  concerns  their  internal  goTemment, 
separate  sovereignties,  independent  of  each  other,  it  was  ob- 
yiously  deemed  necessary  to  show  by  the  terms  used  that  this 
compact  was  not  to  be  regarded  or  construed  as  an  ordinary 
treaty  for  extradition  between  nations  altogether  independent 
of  each  other,  but  was  intended  to  embrace  political  offences 
against  the  soyereignty  of  the  State,  as  well  as  all  other  crimes* 
And  as  treason  was  also  a  ^felony,'  (4  Bl.  Com.,  94,)' it  was 
necessary  to  insert  those  words  to  show,  in  language  that  could 
not  be  mistaken,  that  political  offenders  were  included  In  it.' 
For  this  was  not  a  compact  of  peace  and  comity  between 
separate  nations  who  had  no  claim  on  each  other  for  mutual 
Bnp|K>rt,  but  a  compact  binding  them  to  give  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  each  other  in  executing  their  laws,  and  to  support  each 
other  in  preserving  order  and  law  within  its  confines  whenever 
sueh  aid  was  needed  and  required ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 
statesmen  who  framed  the  Oonstitution  were  fully  sensible, 
that  from  the  complex  character  of  the  government,  it  must 
fail  unless  the  States  mutually  supported  each  other,  and  the 
Qeneral  Government ;  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  disturb  its  peace,  and  end  in  discord,  than  permitting  an 
offender  against  tlie  laws  of  a  State,  by  passing  over  a  mathe- 
matical line  which  divides  it  from  another,  to  defy  its  process, 
and  stand  ready,  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  to  repeat 
the  offence  as  soon  as  another  opportunity  offered. 

"  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  this  policy  of  mutual  support 
in  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  without  any  exception  as  to  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  crime,  seems  to  have  been  first  re- 
C(^(ni2ed  and  acted  on  by  the  American  colonies,"  &c.  Here 
the  judge  cites  the  provision  in  the  New  England  articles  of 
confederation,'  and  remarks :  ^^  It  will  be  seen  that  this  agree- 
ment gave  no  discretion  to  the  magistrate  of  the  government 
where  the  offender  was  found ;  but  he  was  boxmd  to  arrest  and 
deliver,  upon  the  production  of  the  certificate  under  which 
he  was  demanded^ 

'  Bat  the  questioii  aeems  to  be,  How  shall  treason  or  felony,  within  the  meen- 
iBip  irf  the  prorision,  be  diBcriminAted  ?    Ib  it  enough  tiwt  tn  eoi  he  celled  1 
er  felony  on  the  statute-book  of  the  demanding  State  ? 

•  AnU,  Vol  I.,  p.  269,  note  [c]. 
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^^  When  the  thirteen  colonies  fonned  a  confederation  ftr 
matnal  eapport,  a  similar  provision  was  introdnced,  most  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  advantages  which  the  plantations  liiid 
derived  from  their  compact  with  one  another.  Bnt  as  then 
colonies  had  then,  by  the  declaration  of  independence,  beeome 
separate  and  independent  sovereignties,  against  which  treasM 
might  be  committed,  their  compact  is  carefully  worded  so  is 
to  include  treason  and  felony — ^that  is,  political  offences;  asirdl 
as  crinies  of  an  inferior  grade.    It  is  in  the  following  words: 

^^  ^  K  any  person,  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felcny, 
or  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  State,  shall  flee  fh>m  jtu* 
tice,  and  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  he  sMl, 
upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  Stite 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  Stite 
having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence.'    . 

^^  And  when  these  colonies  were  about  to  form  a  still  doeer 
union  by  the  present  Constitution,  but  yet  preserving  their 
sovereignty,  they  had  learned  from  experience  the  necessity  of 
this  provision  for  the  internal  safety  of  each  of  them,  and  to 
promote  concord  and  harmony  among  all  their  members ;  and 
it  is  introduced  in  the  Constitution  substantially  in  the  same 
words,  but  substituting  the  word  *  crime'  for  the  words  •  high 
misdemeanor,'  and  thereby  showing  the  deliberate  purpose  to 
include  every  offence  known  to  the  law  of  the  State  from  whidi 
the  party  charged  had  fled. 

"  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  which 
insists  upon  excluding  from  this  clause  new  ofi^ences  created 
by  a  statute  of  the  State,  and  growing  out  of  its  local  institu- 
tions, and  which  are  not  admitted  to  be  offences  in  the  State 
where  the  fugitive  is  found,  nor  so  regarded  by  the  genersi 
usage  of  civilized  nations,  would  render  the  clause  useless  fior 
any  practical  purpose.  For  where  can  the  line  of  division  be 
drfiwn,  with  anything  like  certainty  ?  Who  is  to  mark  it! 
The  governor  of  the  demanding  State  would  probably  draw 
one  line,  and  the  governor  of  the  other  State  another.  And 
if  they  differed,  who  is  to  decide  between  them  t  Under  such 
a  vague  and  indefinite  construction  the  article  would  not  be  a 
bond  of  peace  and  union,  but  a  constant  source  of  controvei^ 
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and  irritating  discussion.  It  would  liave  been  far  better  to 
omit  it  altogether,  and  to  have  left  it  to  the  comity  of  the 
Stated)  and  their  own  sense  of  their  respective  interests,  than 
to  haye  inserted  it  as  conferring  a  right,  and  yet  defining  liiat 
right  BO  loosely  as  to  make  it  a  never-failing  subject  of  dis- 
pute and  ill  wilL" 

In  the  portion  of  the  opinion  which  will  be  cited  in  the 
next  chapter  the  Chief  Justice  says :  '^  This  compact,  engrafted 
in  the  Constitution,  included  and  was  intended  to  include 
every  offence  made  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
it  was  committed." 

§  695.  There  have  been  several  instances  in  which  these 
questions  have  been  considered  by  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  the  State  governments,  and  their  legal  advisers,  the  State 
Attorneys-General,  and  they  have  been  sometimes  Subjects  of 
discuBsion  in  the  State  Legislatures.  The  decisions  made  in  such 
c^ses  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  precedents  havixig  any 
bjndiug  force ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the 
application  which  has  hitherto  been  made  of  this  provision, 
any  rule  of  law,  having  a  general  authority  in  all  the  States, 
can  be  derived  from  any  cases  arising  under  it.  The  judicial 
opinions  in  which  the  effect  of  this  provision  has  been  con- 
ttdered  have,  with  one  exception,  arisen  on  some  actual  cus- 
tody which  was  claimed  to  be  lawful  under  it.  The  case  of 
Kentucky  v.  Dennison  presents  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  action  of  a  Governor  of  a  State,  in  refusing  to  make  the 
required  extradition,  has  been  brought  before  a  court  for  re- 
view. In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  it  had  no  power  to  issue  the  mandamus  prayed 
foi;.  The  rules  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  decisions  of 
State  courts  of  law,  when,  on  habeas  corpus,  or  actions  for  dam- 
ages, they  may  have  passed  upon  the  lawfulness  of  custody 
under  the  authority  of  the  Governors  of  States  proposing  to 
fulfill  duties  arising  under  this  provision  and  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, will  be  rules  of  local  authority  only,  as  part  of  the  law 
of  some  on\9  of  the  several  States.' 

1  In  no  insUnee,  I  belieye,  htm  the  decision  of  a  State  court  in  such  a  cate  l>e9n 
brOB^t  np  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
vol*,  n. — 25 
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There  are  some  instances  of  controversy  between  tfie  El- 
ecntives  of  different  States  which  may  be  particularly  referred 
to  as  important  in  the  history  of  the  general  subject,  tBfd 
as  showing  how  far  such  questions  are  proper  subjeetB  tot  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  function.  Whether  the  provision  itself 
should  be  so  construed  that  it  might  be  applied  by  the  judieid 
power  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several  States,  independ- 
ently of  national  or  State  legislation,  as  part  of  the  nalio&ll 
private  law,  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

§  696.  The  earliest  instance  of  a  question  of  this  character, 
under  this  provision,  arose  in  the  year  1791,  on  a  claim  made 
on  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  persons  charged  with  kavii^ 
abducted  a  negro  from  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia  to  be  holden 
in  slavery.*  The  Governor  of  Virginia  refused  to  deliv^  up  the 
persons  demanded.  In  the  indictment  the  person  carried  off  nw 
designated  "  a  free  negro,"  and  it  was  not  even  intimated  inlfce 
opinion  given  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Virginia,  or  in  lie 
answer  of  the  Governor  of  that  State  to  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  he  was  a  slave,  or  had  been  a  slave  in  Viiginii 
or  in  any  other  State.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ques- 
tioned that  his  right  to  freedom,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  tiie 
protection  of  its  laws,  was  as  perfect  in  that  State  as  the  ligkt, 
in  that  respect,  of  any  other  inhabitant.  The  principal  reafl(m 
given  for  the  refusal  of  the  demand  appears  to  have  been,  thit 
the  law  of  Virginia  should,  in  this  instance,  determine  tiie 
meaning  of  the  terms  "  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,"  and 

*  Parties  were  charged  under  the  State  law  of  HIS,  Gov.  Mifflin,  of  tmmfi- 
Tania,  addressed  a  letter  to  Beverly  Randolph,  then  Goyemor  of  Vii^iii%SafanB- 
ing  him  of  the  charge  against  the  parties,  and  their  flight  into  Virginia»«Hlfi' 
qnesting  that  proper  steps  mi^t  be  taken  to  have  them  delivered  vcp  as  fmM 
for  in  the  ConstiiiUion.  Gov.  Randolph  submitted  the  reanest  to  Mr.  Innla^  Mtff- 
nev^^eneral  of  Virginia,  who  held  that,  by  law  of  Virginia,  the  acta  chaigtd  VM 
only  trespass  or  breach  of  the  peace,  to  which  the  parties,  if  indicted,  Bi|gMip> 
pear  by  attorney,  and  assumed  "  that  in  these  respects  the  laws  of  FeoMjIftfb 
are  assimilated  to  our  own,"  and  argued : — "  If  they  are,  then  the  offenoea  Mtd 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  come  within  the  description  of  crimes  contained  !■  An 
above-cited  section  of  the  federal  Constitution."  On  the  refaatiX,  Mifflin  tnai* 
ndtted  the  papers  to  President  Washington,  and  argued : — **  It  is  equally  o&l^ 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  act  is  committed  moat  famish  tibanli 
to  determine  its  criminality,  and  not  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  Av^ttfi 
from  justice  hM>pens  to  be."  The  President  submitted  the  case  to  SdmunoKli* 
dolph,  then  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  who  delivered  an  opinion  contrary  to  ImVi 
and  held  that  the  Governor  of  Viiginia  ought  not  to  refiiae.  See  IIm  JkuiuiWN 
in  Am,  State  Papen,  Misc.  Vol  L,  49. 
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that  by  that  law  Buch  abduction  and  Belling  into  alaverj  of  a 
free  peraon,  at  least  if  a  negro,  was  not  such  crime  nor  felony/ 
Hiere  were  in  this  instance,  however,  other  questions  involved 
which  were  equally  effectual  in  determining  the  decision  of 
the  Governor  of  Virginia.  In  connection  with  these,  the  corres- 
pondence on  this  occasion  will  hereinafter  be  again  referred 
to.  The  history  of  the  case  was  laid  before  the  second  C!on- 
gress,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  immediate  occaaiou 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Feb.  12, 1793. 

A  similar  controversy  arose  in  1818-1820  between  the  Ex- 
ecutives of  Indiana  and  Kentucky  on  a  similar  abduction  from 
the  former  State  of  a  negro  woman.' 

§  697.  A  similar  conflict  of  opinion,  arising  out  of  ciroum- 
sUncee  the  very  reverse  of  tliose  of  the  former  cases,  was  pre- 
sented, on  the  demand  of  the  Lieut.-Govemor  of  Virginia,  in 
Aug.,  1839,  upon  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  the  delivery  of 
.  three  persons,  charged,  on  the  affidavit  of  one  CoUey,  of  Norfolk, 
.Ya.|  with  having  feloniously  stolen  and  taken  away  a  negro 
slave,  the  property  of  said  GoUey/  In  this  controversy  were 
involved  other  essential  questions  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
ehaarge  of  an  offence  and  of  having  fled  from  justice,  which 
might  be  the  foundation  of  a  demand  under  the  Oonstitution, 
and  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  should  be  founded.*    But  the 

*  Although  it  does  not  appear  in  the  oorrespondence,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
Hut  this  was  asserted  on  the  ground  that  the  negro  abducted  was  clMMed  \m  be 
a  ftwItiTe  slaTe. 

'^The  oorreepondence  in  this  case,  and  report  of  a  committ^  of  the  Indiana 
Lrgialature,  are  annexed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  his  message  to  the  ddo 
iiiglslatare,  on  Lago's  case,  already  mentioned.  From  these  documents  it  weald 
•wisar  that  the  woman  abducted  was  claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  slaite,  though  the 
unmal  of  i\%»  Oovemor  of  Kentucky  to  deliver  up  those  charged  with  the  abdac- 
•  ttoB  if  not  based  on  that  supposition.  The  oomndttee  of  Ih^  Indiana  Leffislatnre 
vMiMite  the  propriety  of  tne  State  law  (amte^  p.  127),  which  requires  Um  indi- 
vttMl  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  service  to  be  proved  such  prior  to  his  remorml; 
.Afld  deny  the  power  m  Gongrees  to  legislate. 

*  Seward's  Works,  il,  p.  453,  in  letter  to  the  executive  of  Ya. : — "  The  offence 
^hMged  in  the  affidavit  before  me  is  not  understood  to  be  that  of  kidnapping  a 
ymija,  by  which  he  "was  deprived  of  his  Uberty,  or  held  in  dnrees,  or  mSkmA 
pttsiHisl  wrong  or  injustice,  but  is  understood  to  mean  the  taking  of  a  slave,  ttti^ 
Msred  aa  property,  from  his  owner.  If  I  am  Incorrect  in  thia  supposition,  Hm 
fagMnesa  and  oncertainty  of  the  affidavit  must  excuse  my  error.** 

*  The  obarge  rested  on  the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  and  the  only  evldeaee  imw 
•Hoattng  the  parties  charged  was  the  fkct  that  they  were  negroes  employed  on 
M'TMeel  in  whieh,  on  sauing  firom  Norfolk,  the  fugitive  slave  had  secreted  kftoi- 
•ill  HaWng  been  arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  being  detained  mUdk 
the  Ojremor'a  determination  should  be  known,  they  were  set  at  Ubdrtj  alltr 
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principal  point  in  the  general  discnssion  which  arose  out  of 
this  demand  was  the  question,  whether  the  act  charged  (admii- 
ting  it  to  have  been  committed,  and  to  have  been  felonioos  by 
the  law  of  Virginia)  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
felony  or  crime  as  used  in  the  Constitution.  In  the  letters  in- 
terchanged between  the  Executives  of  the  two  States,  it  Beetni 
to  have  been  agreed  that  the  words  should  not  apply  to  viola- 
tions of  law  other  than  those  for  which  persons  could  be  de- 
manded from  states  recognizing  an  obligation  under  cnstomaij 
international  law  to  deliver  up  criminals  on  the  demand  of 
foreign  governments,  from  whose  justice  they  might  have  fled. 
The  Executive  of  Virginia  appears  to  have  insisted  that  m 
these  cases  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  charged  was 
committed  should  determine  whetlier  it  was  included  in  fhc 
extent  of  these  terms.  The  Governor  of  New  York  held  that 
the  only  acts  intended  are  such  as  are  criminal  by  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  the  state  .upon 
which  the  demand  might  be  made,  and  refused  compliance 
_with  the  demand  in  this  case,  on  the  ground  that  since  slaveiy 
could  not  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  act  charged  coidd 
not  be  criminal  by  its  law,  nor,  for  a  similar  reason,  wta  it 
known  to  the  laws  of  most  civilized  countries  as  a  crime.* 

argameat  before  Recorder  Morris,  on  habeas  corpus,  on  the  ground  that  fhert 
was  no  eyldence  of  their  having  violated  any  law  of  Virginia.  S  Sewaid*! 
Works,  4«7. 

*  The  letters  of  Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  containing  statemente  of  Ibe 
most  important  argnments  in  the  letters  of  the  Governor  and  Lient-Oovcmorflf 
Virginia,  areciven,  under  the  title  "Virginia  Controversy,"  in  Mr.  Seward's  Woili^ 
YoL  II.,  together  with  several  messages  to  the  Legislature  respecting  thiacasCLl^ 
the  points  mrationed  in  the  text,  see  particularly  pp.  452,  467»  472,  47ft,  4t5:  Oi 
page  452  Governor  Seward  argues : — "Can  any  State  at  its  pleasure  declare tfH 
act  to  be  treason,  felony,  or  crime,  and  thus  bring  it  within  the  constitutiQiMl  |i#> 
viaioB  f  I  confess  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  constmctioii  of  till 
•Constitution.  After  dne  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proviaioB  tpjflm 
only  to  those  acts  which,  if  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  h 
-which  the  person  accused  is  found,  would  be  treasonable,  felonious,  or  criniliid, 
by  the  laws  of  that  State.  I  do  not  question  the  constitutional  right  of  •  fltaii 
to  make  such  a  penal  code  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  nor  do  I  tkhl 
tthat  eitizens  of  another  State  shall  be  exempted  from  arrest,  trial,  and  piuhl- 
ment  in  the  State  adopting  such  a  code,  however  different  its  enactments  iBMr^ 
firom  those  existing  in  their  own  State.  The  true  question  is,  whether  the  B^ 
'Of  whiah  they  are  citizens  is  under  a  constitutional  obligation  to  ranrender  ill 
«oiti2ens  to  be  earned  to  the  offended  State,  and  there  tried  for  offences  uakMiA 
to  the  law  of  their  own  State.  I  believe  the  right  to  demand,  and  the  redproeel 
.obligation  to  surrender,  fugitives  firom  Justice  t^ween  sovereign  and  iadmuk^ 
natioiis,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  include  cmly  thoae  emm  in  tmh  Iki 
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The  abduction  of  a  slave,  which  is  contemplated  in  the  ar- 
gument of  Governor  Seward,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
with  the  concurrence  of  such  slave,  and  with  the  design  of 
placing  him  in  a  jurisdiction  where  he  would  be  free.  But 
the  reasoning  on  which  a  delivery  of  the  persons  charged  in 
this  case  was  refused  would  apply  as  well  to  a  case  where  the 
slave  had  been  enticed  away  and  sold.  It  would  not  be  the 
crime  of  kidnapping  a  free  person,  as  known  to  the  laws  of 
New  York.' 

A  similar  question  arose,  in  1841,  on  a  requisition  made 
by  the  Governor  of  Georgia  upon  the  Governor  of  New  York 
for  the  delivery  of  one  Greenman,  charged,  on  affidavit, 
with  having  stolen,  taken,  and  carried  away  a  negro  woman- 
slave^  and  also  certain  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Georgia.  From  the  representations  made  at  the 
time,  by  the  agent  of  Georgia,  to  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
it  appears  that  the  larceny  charged  was  committed,  if  at  all, 

sets  eonfltituting  the  offence  alle^d  are  recognized  as  crimes  by  the  anivenal 
U0B  of  aU  oivUized  countries.  I  think  it  is  also  weU  understood  thai  the  object 
of  the  constitutional  provision  in  question  was  to  recognizs  and  establish  this 
principle  in  the  mutnal  relations  of  the  States,  as  independent,  equal,  and  sove- 
raign  communities.  As  they  could  form  no  treaties  between  themselres,  H  waa 
necessarily  engrafted  in  the  Constitution.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  construction 
ia  just.  Civil  liberty  would  be  very  imperfectly  secured  in  any  country  whose 
mrennnent  was  bound  to  surrender  its  citizens  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  a 
kfeigB  jurisdiction  for  acts  not  prohibited  by  its  own  laws." 

*The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  passed  resolutions  on  this  subject,  which 
tke  Qoyemor  transmitted  with  a  Tetter  to  the  Governor  of  New  York.  In  these  it 
waa  argued,  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  provisions,  that  they  are  mutually 
awdliary ;  that  the  first,  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice,  waa  ape- 
obilly  deaigned  to  protect  the  rights  of  slave-owners  in  such  cases  <  2  Seward's 
W,  476, 477).  These  resolutions  and  correspondence  having  been  laid  by  the 
Qefreraor  of  New  York  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State/April  11,  1840,  the 
jii4Mavy  com.  of  the  Assembly  reported,  declaring  the  matter  to  be  beyoncl  the 
p(9#«ra  of  the  legislative  body,  but  added : — "  They  believe  the  positions  taken 
Dvthe  Gk)vernor  of  this  State  to  be  sound  and  judicious,  and  that  his  exposition 
of  Hm  meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision  in  question  is  the  only  one  that 
ova  be  given  consistently  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  rights  of  the 
9tiMmM,  while  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  our  federal  obligations  to  oSier  States, 
md  recognises  all  the  rights  which  were  intended  to  be  secured.'*  No  proposi- 
taoA  waa  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  House,  and  the  eommittae  was  discharged 
frima  the  forther  consideration  of  the  subiect.  2  Sew.  W.  469.  The  Legislatore 
sf  IMS  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and,  April  11,  passed  resolutions  alreai^ 
IMalioned  an/^;,  p.  61,  note.  See  Gov.  Seward's  message  in  reply,  2  Sewarcra 
Works,  488.  Chancellor  Kent,  1  Comm.  87,  note,  has  saij: — ^"  In  my  humble 
view  of  the  question,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  claim  of  the  Governor 
of  Yii^ia  waa  well  founded,  and  entitied  to  be  recognized  and  enforced."  See 
abo  the  criticisms  on  Gov.  Seward'a  argument  in  an  artide  by  Conway  BoliiB- 
Bon,  Esq.,  in  the  Southern  LUerary  Meuengtr  for  January,  1840. 
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by  the  act  of  inducing  the  slave,  by  presenting  to  her  the  pros- 
pect of  living  ad  a  free  person,  to  secrete  herself  on  board  i 
vessel  bound  to  New  York,  in  which  the  accused  was  a  paaien- 
gcr,  and  that  the  apparel  charged  as  stolen  consisted  of  fli6 
articles  of  dress  and  ornament  worn  on  the  person  of  the  tuf^ 
tive.  In  support  of  the  charge  of  larceny,  the  Ghovemor  of 
Georgia  afterwards  communicated  the  indictment  of  a  gnmd 
jury  against  Greenman  for  hisirboring  and  concealing  the  slave, 
and  for  enticing  her  "  to  run  away  from  her  owner  with  the  in- 
tention to  appropriate  the  said  slave  to  his  own  use,  and  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  the  services  of  the  said  slave."  Governed 
Seward's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand  was,  in  his  oOi* 
respondence,  based  mainly  on  the  position  that  the  facts  alleged 
were  insufficient  to  support  a  legal  charge  of  larceny,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  charge  of  kidnap- 
ping, as  made  by  the  indictment,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
other  facts  charged,  or  that  there  were  "  good  grounds"  in  the 
case  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  charge  was  "  false  and  mali- 
cious." Governor  Seward,  besides  this,  expressly  reserved  the 
objection  that  the  clandestine  removal  of  the  slave  ^nld  not 
be  recognized  by  him  as  theft,  because  property  im  hnmia 
beings  was  not  known  to  the  local  law  of  New  York.* 

§  698.  In  1847,  requisition  was  made  by  the  Governor  <rf 
Maryland  on  Governor  Shunk,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  John  Mark, 
and  others,  as  fugitives  from  justice,  an  indictment  having  been 
found  against  them  under  the  law  of  Maryland,  which  enacts 
that  the  running  away  of  a  slave  into  any  other  State  shall  be 
felony.'  Tlie  Governor  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand^  on 
the  ground  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  State? 

'  Sec  Georgia  Controversy,  In  2  Seward's  Works,  619.  On  p.  522  :—'*  II BM^ 
perhaps  be  unknown  to  your  Excellency  that  while  the  Iddnappiiig  of  a  ymmit  Of 
fraud  or  violence,  or  his  abduction  against  his  will,  or  any  unlawfol  seisnre  oJTIte 
or  abridgment  of  his  liberty,  is  regarded  in  this  State  as  a  high  erinie,  il  ftMl 
that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  in  other  States,  does  not  oonstitote  •  prt^ 
erty  in  the  person  of  the  slave  so  as  to  render  the  slave  a  subject  of  theft  from  Ae 
master."  P.  639: — "I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  lam  not  to  be  imderrtool  ti 
conceding  that  a  human  being  can,  in  law,  be  regarded  as  '  goods '  and  the  iwilij|wi> 
of  larceny.  I  respectfully  reserve  that  question."  The  resolutions  of  the  Tvgi- 
nia  Legislature  (ante,  p.  10,  n.)  maintain  tiiat  the  provision  goes  beyond  the  f^ 
quirements  of  international  law,  and  affirm  that "  there  is  no  civilized  nation  which 
has  not  within  the  19th  century  recognized  slayes  as  property." 

■  Ante,  p.  22. 
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haying  embraced  tlie  case  within  the  provision  for  the  Bun*ender 
of  fagitives  from  servitude,  no  State  legislation  could  evade 
those  provisions  or  alter  the  character  of  the  transaction,  so  as 
tp  include  the  case  under  the  provision  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  justice.' 

§  699.  In  February,  1860,  demand  was  made  by  Governor 
J^tcher,  of  Virginia,  on  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  for  Owen  Brown 
and  Francis  Merriam,'  under  indictment  in  Virginia,  "  for  ad- 
yising  slaves  to  rebel  and  make  insurrection ;  for  conspiring 
with  slaves  to  rebel  and  make  insurrection ;  and  for  conspiring 
witik  certain  persons  to  induce  slaves  to  rebel  and  make  insur- 
rection." 

j  The  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  make  the  required 
^dxadition  was  based  upon  the  ground  taken  in  the  opinion 
qS  Mr.  Wolcott,  the  Atty.-Gen'l  of  Ohio,  that  no  evidence  had 
ineen  furnished  of  the  flight  from  Virginia  of  the  persons  de- 
9ianded.  It  seems  to  have  been  doubted,  too,  whether  the 
Governor  had  power  to  make  extradition  in  the  absence  of  any 
authority  specially  conferred  by  the  State.'  No  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  slavery  was  raised  by  the  Governor  or  the  At- 
torney-General in  this  case. 

In  the  case  of  Lago,  already  mentioned,  the  Governor 
based  his  refusal  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
that  the  act  charged  was  not  within  the  terms  of  the  pro- 


>  RoUin  C.  Hard's  Personal  Liberty,  Ac,  p.  601,  and  references. 

*  The  persons  demanded  were  supposed  to  have  participated  in  the  invasion  or 
eoospiracj  of  John  Brown.  A  similar  demand  for  otners  concerned  was,  I  belieye, 
.Inade  on  me  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  refnsed. 

'  Ante,  p.  122,  note.  In  his  message  to  the  Le^slature,  with  the  doonmente  in 
tiiia  case  and  that  of  Lago,  Gov.  Dennison  gives  a  letter  of  Hon.  John  W.  Wright, 
Jan.  81,  1861,  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  describing  the  case  of  one  Brown,  a 
^Vrliite  man,  who,  in  1855,  was  ''  taken  in  that  State  from  his  own  house  without  a 
Moifliftion,  on  a  charge  of  inviting  slaves  to  leave  Kentucky,  and  the  proof  of  his 
mlt  waa  a  letter  he  wrote  in  Indiana  to  a  man  in  Eentacky,  and  it  was  not  pre- 
•Knded  that  any  act  had  been  done  by  him  in  Kentucky."  Mr.  Wright  says  that 
Ihe  Governor  of  Ohio  "  said  and  swore  to  it"  that  a  requisition  for  the  kidnappers 
«f  Brown  would  not  be  complied  with.  He  also  says,  "  When  Governor  Willard 
fame  into  office  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  Uiis  case.  Ha  knew  all  the 
fliota  when  they  occurred,  and  he  swore  to  me  he  would  never  deliver  up  an  aboU- 
t&ODist  from  this  side  till  they  gave  up  kidnappers  from  Kentucky,  and  Willard 
olten  joked  and  told  the  compromise  he  had  made.'* 

« In  his  written  opinion,  April  14, 1860,  Mr.  Wolcott  says :— "  The  question  is  thus 
presented,  whether,  under  the  federal  Constitution,  one  state  is  under  an  obligation 
te  surrender  its  citizens  or  residents  to  any  other  State  on  the  charge  that  they 
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§  700.  The  solution  of  these  questions  may  be  inyolyed  in 
that  of  the  more  general  question — ^What  may  be  treascm,  fit 
ony,  or  crime,  in  view  of  this  provision  ? 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  admitted  in  the  various  opinions^  tint 
the  legal  nature  of  the  act  charged  is  to  be  determined  tMUt 
by  the  law  of  the  State  which  makes  the  demand,  or  by  thtt 
of  the  State  in  which  the  alleged  fugitive  is  found,  or  in  i 
criterion  of  national  extent,  common  to  all  the  States. 

There  are  a  few  judicial   opinions  in  which   an 
to  this  general  inquiry  has  been  attempted. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Green  (1822),  17  Mass.  547,  Paiior; 
Oh.  J.,  said : — "The  Constitution  has  merely  made  that  obB- 
gatory  between  the  States  which,  between  nations  entirely  for 
eign  to  each  other,  was  done  from  comity,  viz.,  the  deliyering 
up  of  criminals  who  have  fled  from  justice."  But  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  judge  would  extend  the  operation  of  ttk 
clause  only  to  cases  like  those  in  which  extradition  has  been 
made  as  by  international  comity. 

In  the  opinion  of  Savage,  Ch.  J.,  in  Clark's  case  (1888)^  9 
Wend.  221,  it  is  held  that  the  standard  of  crimes  for  the  eooh 
mission  of  which  international  extradition  may  be  made  is  not 
the  measure  of  this  provision ;  that  it  gives  a  "  more  perfect 
remedy ;  one  which  should  reach  every  offence  criminally  cogf- 
nizable  by  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States."  ' 

In  Fetter's  case  (1852),  3  Zab.  315,  it  is  said  by  Green,  C*.  J., 
that  the  provision  "  makes  obligatory  upon  every  member  of 
the  confederacy  the  performance  of  an  act  which  previously  was 
of  doubtful  obligation."  But  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
judge  would  limit  the  provision  to  cases  in  which  extradition  is 

haye  committed  an  oflisiice  not  known  to  the  laws  of  the  former,  nor  afl^etiiir  tte 
public  safety,  nor  regarded  as  nudum  in  se  by  the  general  jadgment  and  oomuoni 
of  ciTilized  nations/  This  question  most,  in  my  opinion,  be  resolved  against  tt> 
existence  of  any  snoh  obligation.  *  •  *  The  right  role,  in  my  opinion,  it  ttlA 
which  holds  the  power  to  be  limited  to  such  acts  as  constitute  either  treason  cr 
felonv  by  the  common  law,  as  that  stood  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  or 
which  are  reg^arded  as  crimes  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  all  ciyUiaed  nationa.  *  * 
This  rule  is  conformable  to  the  ancient  and  settled  usage  of  the  State.'*  Mr.  Wfll- 
cott  adds  that  not  eren  in  every  case  which  may  apparently  faU  within  the  raki 
here  asserted  is  the  power  of  extradition  to  be  exercised. 

'  The  Judge  even  says,  ib.  219 : — "  It  is  not  necessary,  as  nnder  the  eoBoSl^  <ii 
nations,  to  examine  into  Uie facts  aUeged  against  him  constituting  the  crfane;  nit 
sufficient  that  he  is  charged  with  haring  committed  a  crime." 
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msAe  by  international  law.  It  was  held  sufficient  in  this  case 
ituit  the  act  charged  be  larceny  by  the  law  of  the  demanding 
State,  though  not  so  at  common  law.    lb.  320. 

la  Johnston  v.  Eiley  (1853),  13  Geo.  97, 133,  Warner,  J., 
lays  the  Executive  is  not  authorized  to  "inquire  whether,  by 
the  laws  of  his  own  State,  the  facts  alleged  would  constitute  a 
crime  in  that  iState;  for  we  take  it  to  be  a  wellnsettled  princi- 
ple that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  sovereignty  united  with  the  do- 
main establishes  the  exoltisvve  junB^ction  of  a  state  or  nation, 
within  its  own  territory,  as  to  crimes  and  to  rights  arising 
therein.  This  principle  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  con- 
federated States  of  the  American  Union,  embracing  as  they  do 
such  a  distinct  variety  of  soil,  climate,  pursuits,  and  institu- 
tions. Such  penal  enactments  as  might  be  wholly  useless  in 
some  of  the  States  are  indispensably  necessary  in  others  for  the 
protection  of  property  and  the  welfare  of  society."  * 

Nothing,  or  very  little,  is  to  be  found  on  these  ques^ 
tions  in  the  writings  of  the  leading  commentators.  Story's 
Comm.  §§  1807-1809,  contain  only  an  assertion  of  the  salutary 
character  of  such  a  provision  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
extradition  under  international  law.  Kent,  in  1  Comm.  39, 
has  merely  made  a  note  of  the  controversy  between  Virginia 
and  New  York,  giving  his  opinion  as  already  noted.  Mr. 
Bollin  C.  Hurd,  in  his  Personal  Liberty,  &c.,  p.  597,  after  a 
review  of  the  cases,  concludes  that  the  provision  embraces,  "  as 
a  general  rule,  all  such  acts  as  are  made  criminal  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  where  they  are  perpetrated." 

§  701.  In  whatever  manner  either  of  these  clauses  respect- 
ing fugitives  may  be  construed,  that  is,  whether  it  is  taken  to 
have  the  operation  of  national  municipal  private  law,  or  that  of 
an  international  agreement,  it  must,  according  to  the  view  here- 
inbefore taken  of  the  general  character  of  this  Article,  be  inter- 
preted by  rules  applicable  to  international  treaties  or  compacts 
as  well  as  by  such  as  apply  to  legislative  acts.*    Regarded  as  the 

'  The  pUintiff  had  been  arrested  on  charge  of  forgery  in  Pennajlvania.  The 
opinion  contains  allusions  obvioosly  reflecting  on  the  yiews  taken  in  some  of  the 
MnnriaTeholding  States  of  obligations  arising  under  this  Droyision. 

*  Ante,  §  604.  In  the  extisact  given,  atUe,  p.  882,  Judffe  Taney  argued  iiutlj 
enough  that,  as  extradition  on  charges  for  treaaon  has  not  been  gnunted  under  in- 
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legislative  act  of  fiheint^ral  people  of  tbeXTnited  States,  itmnik 
be  interpreted  and  construed  with  reference  to  laws  which  had 
before  obtained  within  the  same  territorial'jnrisdiction  under  fte 
political  predecessors  of  that  people.  Begarded  as  an  intarnir 
tional  compact,  the  standard  of  the  interpretation  cyf  theworii 
employed  must  be  one  common  to  the  States  as  the  constitiiait 
parties,  and  this  standard  must,  as  has  been  shown,'  be  found 
in  the  pre-existing  law  having  international  effect  betweoi  the 
colonies  and  States ;  whether  it  was  in  authority  identified  will 
the  national  municipal  law,  by  resting  on  the  national  power, 
or  was  international  law  only,  such  as  customarily  operates  Iw^ 
tween  independent  states,  binding  them  as  a  law  in  the  impe^ 
feet  sense. 

§702.  In  whatever  degree  the  provisions  of  this  Artide 
which  have  been  already  considered  may  extend  or  limit  HiB 
local  laws  of  the  several  States  they,  thereby,  modify  legal  lilh 
erty,  taking  the  words  in  the  sense  of  all  that  may  be  doiM 
with  the  sanction  of  law.  But  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the 
local  laws  of  the  several  States  are  to  receive  international  ro- 
cognition  and  extension  by  these  provisions,  they  are  laws 
which  affect  liberty  in  its  more  limited  acceptation — freedom 
from  corporal  restraint.  Having,  then,  regard  to  tlieir  cha^ 
acter  of  private  law,  law  determining  rights  of  private  persons, 
it  is  a  principle  of  interpretation  and  construction  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  them,  or  any  legislation  founded  on  their 
existence,  that,  being  laws  in  restraint  of  personal  liberty,  they 
must  be  interpreted  and  construed  strictly.  This  is  a  maxim 
of  both  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  Boman  jurispru- 
dence, and  which  has  always  been  recognized  in  the  criminal 
jurisprudence*  of  all  the  States  as  a  universal  principle — one 
applying  to  all  natural  persons.  It  may  be  taken  to  apply  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  first  of  these  provisions,  even  if  the 
presumption  against  the  freedom  of  negroes  which  exists  in 

iernational  law,  the  introdaction  of  that  word  shows  that  the  provision  extendi 
beyond  the  cases  generally  included  "  in  compacts  for  delivering  up  fogitivas  fitOB 
justice."  He  says : — "  It  Is  not  to  be  construed  by  the  roles  and  usages  of  inde- 
pendent nations  in  those  compacts."*  But  the  Question  is,  how  are  the  words  ftnmwi 
and/e/ony,  and  crime,  also,  so  far  as  not  modined  by  the  former  words,  to  be  iBte^ 
preted  ?  This  most  be  by  some  international  or  ffiMui-intematlonal  roK 
'  AnU,  S§60ft,  SOS.  *AnU,  YfA.  L  p.  8S2. 
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some  of  the  States  should  be  held  to  weaken  its  force  in  con* 
nection  with  the  second. 

§  708.  Another  reason  for  a  strict  interpretation  of  these 
provisions  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  being  int^ 
siitional  in  their  effect  and  calculated  to  maintain  in  one  juris- 
diction the  law  which  is  originally  local  and  territorial  in 
another,  they  are  contrary  to  the  general  principle  of  the  ab- 
soluteness of  the  power  of  each  sovereign  within  his  own  juris- 
diction. But  this  reasoning  may  not  apply  if,  by  a  proper  con- 
stmction  of  these  provisions,  they  are  identified  in  authority 
with  the  national  municipal  private  law,  derived,  on  the  theory 
herein  assumed,  from  a  possessor  of  sovereign  power  whose  do- 
minion extends  over  the  United  States  as  one  jurisdiction.  For 
since  the  powers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  a  single 
State  are  co-ordinate  within  such  State,  these  pro  visions  in  rest- 
itig  on  the  will  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States  may 
have  in  each  State  the  character  of  municipal  (internal)  law, 
though  they  have  an  international  effect. 

So  far  as  these  provisions  may  contain  a  grant  of  power  to 
a  constituted  government  in  any  of  the  functions  of  sever* 
dgnty,  there  may  be  reasons  for  their  strict  iuterpretation  and 
construction,  founded  upon  other  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

§  704.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  reported  cases 
of  a  ywdwi-intemational  demand  and  extradition  of  criminals 
as  between  the  North  American  colonies,  since  none  such  are 
Hied  in  any  of  the  learned  opinions  which  have  been  delivered 
by  American  courts  in  cases  arising  since  the  adoption  of  the 
(Stmstitution.  In  Commonw.  v.  Deacon,  10  S.  &  R.  129,  Tilgh- 
man,  Ch.  J.,  said  that "  prior  to  the  American  revolution  a 
criminal  who  fled  from  one  colony  found  no  protection  in 
another ;  he  was  arrested  wherever  found,  and  sent  for  trial  to 
the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed."'  There  are  some 
English  authorities  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  such 
£w<m-intemational  extradition  was  commonly  recognized  as 
legal  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.'    But  it  is  not  clear  whether 

"  See  ante,  Vol  I.  p.  229,  n,  1. 

*  In  the  ^beas  Corpus  Act,  81  Car.  2,  c.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  no  sninect  of  tlds 
reahn  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  foreign  parts.  But,  in  sec.  10,  there  is  the  profviao, 
"  If  any  person  or  persons,  at  any  time  reeiant  in  this  realm,  ahaU  haye  oonuattted 
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tikis  ^uo^intemational  extradition  was  judicially  Buppoeed  to 
take  place  under  a  law  applying  exclusively  to  the  British  em- 
pire and  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  committed 
offences  in  some  one  of  its  different  jurisdictions,  or  was  re- 
garded as  the  effect  of  international  law,  supposed  to  obtain 
among  other  civilized  nations,  and  law  which  would  also  wa^ 
rant  the  delivery  to  foreign  governments  of  persons  charged 
with  having  committed  crimes  in  otlier  countries/  The  distinfe- 

Mnj  capital  offence  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  idanda,  or  forelgii  pln- 
tationa  *  *  where  he  or  ahe  ought  to  be  tried  for  such  offence,  such  penoa  or  p» 
sons  may  he  sent  to  such  place,  there  to  receive  such  trial  in  such  manner  as  thi 
same  might  have  been  used  before  the  making  of  this  act."  In  Rez  v.  Warner  (thret 
▼ears  before  the  Hab.  Corp.  Act),  8  Keble,  600,  on  motion  *'  to  setaaida  arusfr 
habeas  corpus  directed  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  defendant  being  than 
for  murder  in  Barbadoes,"  <&c, — from  the  language  of  Hale,  Ch.  J.,  it  may  he  b- 
ferred  that  it  was  lawful  in  such  case  to  send  die  accused  to  the  colony  for  trial. 
In  Lundy's  case,  2  Ventris,  814,  anno  2  William  and  Mary,  the  judges  gave  tMr 
opinion,  at  the  order  of  the  king  and  Council,  whether  the  criminal,  who  had  ( 
mitted  treaaan,  escaped  to  Scotfimd  and  thence  had  been  brought  to  Eqglaiid,  o 

be  sent  to  Ireland, "  Whether,  admitting  he  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  by  i 

tial  law,  committed  in  Ireland,  he  might  be  sent  thither  from  hence  to  be  Mfl 
there,  in  regard  to  the  act  of  habeas  corpus,"  reciting  the  above  danae  and  iki 
proyiso.  "  The  judges  unanimously  gave  their  opimon  that  there  waa  nothing  fa 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (supposing  he  had  committed  a  capital  crime  bylaw  martial 
in  Ireland)  to  hinder  his  being  sent  thither  to  be  tried  thereon,  l^ote  a  caas  of 
sending  to  Barbadoes,  tempore  Hale,  Ch.  J."  (i.  e.,  Rex  v.  Warner,  above.)  In  Ssr 
V.  Kimberly  (8  Geo.  2),  Strange,  848;  S.  C.  Fiti^bbon,  111  and  1  Bamardiita, 
226,  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  canM  la 
Ireland  to  be  tried  '*  for  marrying  an  heiress  m  Ireland  against  her  consent,  wUcfr 
offence  is  made  a  felony,"  Ac,  and  the  court  thought  proper  to  remand  the  pris- 
oner. In  East  India  Ca  v.  Campbell,  1  Yescy  Sr.  246  (1749),  it  is  said  by  tha 
court,  *'  One  may  be  sent  finom  England  to  Calcutta  to  be  tried  there  for  an  of- 
fence." 

18  Geo.  8,  c.  31  (1773),  recites  that,  Whereas  it  frequently  happens  thai  fUkna 
and  other  malefactors  in  England  escape  into  Scotland,  and  other  male&ctora  It 
Scotland  escape  into  England,  "  whereby  their  offences  often  remain  unpin^die( 
there  being  no  sufficient  provision  by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  apprehending  such  offenders  and  transmitting  them  into  flMt 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  their  offences  were  committed.  For  rem- 
edy whereof**  provides  that  arrests  may  be  made  in  either  part  of  the  Kingdoa 
of  such  persons  escaping  tnm  the  other,  upon  the  warrant  of  a  jusUce  of  tlw  paaes^ 
and  on  the  authority  thereof  transferred.  This  statute  may  reasonably  be  takes 
to  determine  more  particularly  the  mode  in  which  tho  ezistmg  law  of  extra^BfiOB 
should  be  carried  out.  In  Mure  tf.  Kay  (1811),  4  Taunton,  87,  on  questloD  of  aa 
arrest  made  in  Scotland,  without  warrant  or  any  requisition  from  the  otlier  Jvii- 
diction,  on  suspicion  of  a  forgery  committed  m  England,  Lord  Mansfield  aaid, 
"  that  the  power  of  arrest  in  such  a  case  extended  over  every  part  of  the  Ui|^ 
dominion.  "* 

'  It  is  here  sup])08ed  that  tho  law  which  should  have  determined  the  ouealkB 
in  these  cases  was  the  domestic  intemationannvr  of  the  British  empire.  In  some 
English  cases  this  question  has  not  been  distinguished  from  the  rinnlar  oneariniBg 
under  foreign  international  law.  In  Mure  v.  Kay,  4  Taunton,  87,  on  <nic«tloB  n 
an  arrest  nuule  in  Scotland  for  forgery  in  England,  Heath,  J.,  anpDorted  it  by  tha 
argument: — ^"In  Lord  Loughborough's  time  the  crew  of  a  Dataa  ahSp  martorsd 
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tion  would  be  important  here,  because  it  has  been  a  question 
in  international  law  whether  it  requires  the  extradition  of  crim- 
inals  of  any  d^ee  of  guilt ;'  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
such  a  rule,  if  it  exists,  extends  only  to  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted acts  which  are  considered  atrociously  criminal  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  countries.  If  this  qtcaatrmtemsr 
tional  extradition  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire 
was  not  linuted  by  the  same  standard,  still  from  the  English 
authorities  it  seems  probable  that  it  obtained  only  in  case  of 
persons  charged  with  crimes  capitally  punished  by  the  English 
code  of  criminal  law.  This,  if  it  can  be  established,  seems  to 
be  the  only  characteristic  of  the  intercolonial  usage  which  can 
be  referred  to  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  words  of  the 
constitutional  provision. 

thKTQMel  and  ran  away  with  her  and  brooffht  her  into  Deal,  and  it  was  held  m 
mkdift  aeize  them  and  send  them  to  Holland,  and  the  same  has  been  the  law  of  aU 
mS^ed  conntriea."  In  Rex  v.  Eimberly,  Bamardiston,  22S,  Sergeant  GodiMfc 
aaatjopad  Bexv.  Hutchinson,  8  Eeble,  785: — "On  habeas  corpiis  it  apfMarad 
t^At  the  defendant  was  committed  to  Newgate  on  suspicion  of  morder  in  Portunl, 
vUch,  by  Mr.  Attorney,  being  a  fact  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  is  not  triabls 
by  wimmisMon,  upon  86  H.  8,  cap.  2,  §  1,  N.  2,  but  by  a  constable  and  marshiO,  and 
the  coort  refiised  to  bidl  him."  The  statute  86  H.  8,  &  2,  seems  to  hare  been  tha 
anthoril^  for  trying  persons  in  England  for  crimes  committed  in  the  colonies.  See 
1  YeDtns  R.  349 :  "  Colepepper's  case.  He  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  for 
raising  rebellion  in  Caroline,  one  of  the  king's  forei^  plantations  in  America. 
Wherenpon  he  was  this  term  tried  at  the  bar  and  acqmtted.''  Note  to  the  report: 
"  By  86  H.  8,  c.  2,  foreign  treasons  may  be  either  tried  by  special  commission  or ' 
on  the  king's  bench  by  a  jury  of  the  county  where  that  court  sits.  Vide  Go.  1 
Inst  261,  b.  8  Inst.  1 1."  It  was  argued  in  Rex  v.  Warner  (27  Car.  2) ;  8  Eebla, 
660,  that  the  act  "  doth  not  extend  to  foreign  murders  within  the  countries  of  the 
Ung^a  jurisdiction,  but  of  foreign  countries.  Hales,  Ch.  J.,  sidd  that  the  statute 
dow  extend  to  Ireland  and  other  the  king's  jurisdiction  as  well  as  foreienera, 
and  0o  is  1  Anders.  262,  pL  269."  From  the  same  case  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  act  extended  to  petty  treasons.  This  practice  was  one  of  the  (»lonial  grier- 
anoea,  as  is  well  known.  Declaration  of  Independence: — "For  transporting  ua 
beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offsnces." 

*  See  the  various  authorities  in  1  Phillimore*s  Int.  Law,  §g  862-864;  StorVa 
Confl.  of  L.,  ch.  XVL  ;  1  Kent^s  Com.  86,  and  the  leading  cases ;  Commonwealth 
9,  Deacon,  10  S.  <&  R.  126 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  676 ;  Washburn's 
case,  4  Johns.  Ch.  R.  106;  Holmes'  case,  12  Verm.  681 ;  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14 
Peteirs,  640.  Coke  is  an  authority  against  this  extradition,  in  a  passage  (which 
should  hare  been  cited  in  the  nrst  yolume  after  %  268,  on  the  questiim  of  fugi- 
tm  slayes),  8  Inst  180 : — ''  It  is  holden  and  so  it  hi^h  been  resolved  that  divided 
kiBgdoms  under  several  kings  in  league  with  one  another  are  aanetaaries  for  aerr- 
ants  or  subjects  flying  for  safety  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  and  upon  demand 
BHide  by  them  are  not  by  the  laws  and  liberties  of  kingdoms  to  be  delivered  i  and 
tl^  some  hold,  is  grounded  upon  the  law  in  Deuteronomy — non  trades  servom 
domino  suo,  qui  ad  te  confugerit"  In  the  case  of  slaves  this  rule  should,  it  would 
asem,  operate,  whether  slavery  does  or  does  not  exist  under  the  internal  law  of  the 
fbnm.    Mr.  Wynne,  Eunomus,  Dial  8,  sea  67,  excepts  to  this  dictum,  as  to  <  ' 

*i;  andseeTighhnan,  J.,  in  10  S.  A  R.  12& 
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§  705.  The  Fourth  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  of  1778, 
was  cited  in  the  extract  from  Judge  Taney's  opinion.'  The 
word  misdemeanor,  which  is  there  used,  or  even  high  mil- 
demeanor,  might,  if  alone,  be  taken  to  mean  an  offence  lea 
heinous  than  one  called  a  crime.  But,  by  the  nee  of  the  wori 
othet^  it  is  classed  with  treason  and  felony.  The  same  wad 
other  being  retained  in  the  provision  in  connection  with  Ae 
substituted  word  crime^  in  like  manner  seems  to  quilify 
that  term  by  associating  it  with  treason  and  felony.'  Bntwlqr 
was  crime  mentioned  at  all,  unless  to  designate  something  whidi 
could  not  be  classed  with  treason  or  felony  f* 

§  706.  As  used  in  English  jurisprudence,  the  word  fdomi 
indicates  some  act  to  which  a  high  degree  of  gnilt,  nnder  the 
legal  code  of  morals,  is  attached,  and  which  is  attended  by  i 
known  degree  of  punishment.*  Treason  and  critne  are  wrads 
not  etymologically  peculiar  to  the  English  language,  and  are 
popularly  as  well  as  technically  used  to  designate  violatioiis 
of  legal  obligation  which  the  state  will  punish  irrespectivdj 
of  remedies  which  the  law  may  give  to  private  penoDB. 
In  ireasanj  the  public  or  political  character  of  the  right  which 
has  been  infringed  by  the  act  so  designated  is  indicated.  In 
crime,  an  injury  to  either  public  or  private  rights  may  be  im- 
plied.^ Between  parties  equally  inheriting  the  language  of 
English  jurisprudence  a  question  of  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  words  cannot  be  made.  The  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  must  really  be  a  question  of  the  existence 
of  the  obligations  whoso  violation  may  be  treason,  felony,  or 
crime,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  rights  correlative  to  those 
obligations.'  Hence  some  common  standard  of  legal  rights 
and  obligations,  which  may  be  recognized  irrespective  of  the 
several  laws  of  the  different  States,  must  be  sought  for  to  de- 

«  Ante,  p.  384.  •  Dictum,  81  Ver.  287. 

'  Edmund  Randolph's  Opinion  in  the  Yirg^nia  and  Pennsylvania  caae. 

*  4  Bl.  Comm.  94 : — **  Felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  oar  EngUsh  Ivr, 
comprises  every  species  of  crime  which  occasioned  at  common  law  the  fotMMn 
oi  lands  and  goods/'     A.  v,  B.,  R.  M.  Charlton's  R.  22S. 

*  Clark's  case,  9  Wend.  2 1 2 1-^"  An  offence  made  indictable  by  statute  is  a  cftaB 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress  on  the  sabjed"  Ibi 
222: — Crime  is  synonymous  with  misdemeanor ;— citing  4  BL  c*  S. 

*  See  the  use  of  the  term  "  subject  matter,"  in  Greenough'a  oaae>  81  Tma 
285. 
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tormine  what  may  be  treason,  felony,  or  crime,  in  view  of  this 
{iroyiaion. 

Such  a  standard  can  be  developed  only  by  the  history  of 
the  laws  of  the  colonies  and  States.'    It  seems  competent  to 
adrgne  that  the  personal  law  of  slavery  and  of  property  in 
respect  to  slaves  had  prevailed  under  the  concurrent  juridical 
action  of  all  the  colonies,  and,  in  each,  with  the  support  of 
the  imperial  or  national  authority,  until  the  revolution ;  that 
although,  when  property  in  slaves  had  ceased  to  be  supported 
by  universal  jurisprudence,  it  was  no  longer  supported  by  the 
national  law  having  j^t^o^vintemational  extent,  yet  it  con- 
tinued in  each  colony  as  an  effect  of  its  local  law,  jus  pro- 
prvumy  and, therefore, had  the  same  jural  character  as  before; 
that,  even  if  it  had,  by  one  or  more  States,  been  abolished  as 
being  contrary  to  natural  reason  or  justice,  and  not  simply  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  yet  such  abolition  was  not,  neces- 
sarily, a  denial,  even  by  such  States,  of  its  jural  character  in 
other  States  wherein  it  continued,  or  an  assertion  that  in  such 
States,  also,  it  was  contrary  to  natural  reason  or  justice ;'  that, 
simply  on  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  it  must 
be  presumed,  in  an  international  compact,  that  the  parties  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  jural  character  of  each  other's  laws ; 
that  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  jural  charadter  of  relations 
established  by  the  laws  of  other  states  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
dementary  or  axiomatic   principles  of  jurisprudence;'  that, 
before  an  international  compact  should  be  interpreted  on  the 
ground  that  the  jural  character  of  slavery  in  the  slaveholding 
States  had  been  denied  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  some 
positive  declarations  to  that  effect,  anterior  to  or  contemporary 
with  the  formation  of  the  compact,  should  be  shown  ;  that,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  such  declarations,  the  written  and 
unwritten  jurisprudence  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  con- 
tains many  recognitions  of  the  validity  of  the  slave  laws  of 
the  slaveholding  States ;  and  that,  above  all,  the  Constitution 
itself  contains  some  provisions  which,  ^  national  private  law, 

*  By  Buch  a  principle  Governor  Setrard  appears  to  have  refiwed  to  deliver  op 
a  person  on  the  charge,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  fornication ;  and  another,  charged  in 
New  Hampshire  mih  adultery.    2  Seward's  Works,  479. 

*  Compare  arUe,  g  816.  '  Ante,  gg  88, 11^ 
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support,  in  certain  circumstances,  rights  and  obligations  inci- 
dent to  slavery,  and  others  which  involve  its  recognition  as  n 
effect  of  the  local  (internal)  law,  by  the  national  goyemmeati 
in  such  States  as  may  have  adopted  it  or  allowed  it  to  cod- 
tinue.' 

§  707.  Such  observations  may  apply  to  questicHis  like  those 
arising  on  the  demands  made  upon  Oovemor  Seward  for  p6^ 
sons  charged  with  the  abduction  of  slaves  from  Yirginia  and 
Georgia.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  question  whether  fhs 
forcible  abduction  of  a  free  negro,  such  as  was  charged  (tt 
the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1791,  in  the  case  cited,  ahoiild 
be  recognized  as  a  crime  within  the  meaning  of  this  j^vi- 
sion.  Kidnapping  is  a  crime  at  common  law,*  and  also,  with- 
out doubt,  by  the  statutory  enactment  of  every  State,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Legislatures  or  the  judiciaries  of  any 
colony  or  State  ever  made  any  distinction  of  the  act  according 
to  the  color  or  race  of  the  person  stolen,  kidnapped,  or  ab- 
ducted. 

If  the  person  seized  or  removed  should  have  been,  by  the 
laws  of  some  other  State,  to  whose  law  he  had  formerly  beea 
subject,  a  chattel-slave,  or  a  bondman,  it  would  still  depend 
upon  the  several  will  of  the  State  in  which  he  should  be  so 
seized  whether  the  act  should  or  should  not  be  a  crime  by  its 
laws :  unless  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  in  such  case  has 
been  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For, 
except  as  determined  by  that  instrument,  the  status  of  such  a 
person  is  always  determinable  by  law  resting  on  the  several 
will  of  the  State  in  which  he  may  be  found ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  international  law,  acting  on  states  or  nations  as  its 
subjects,  to  qualify  this  assertion.  This  has  in  part  been 
shown  in  previous  chapters,  and  will  be  further  maintained  in 
another  part  of  the  work.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  the  authority  of 
national  law  with  international  effect,  to  limit  the  power  ai 
the  States  in  this  resp^t  so  as  to  legalize  such  seizure  and  re- 

>  Ante,  %  4S4. 

*  Raymond,  474.  4  BL  Gomm.  219 :— "  Kidnapping  being  the  forcible  abdnctfoB 
and  carrying  awar  of  a  man,  woman,  or  chUd  from  their  own  conntiy,  and  aendSog 
them  io  another.'' 
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moval  of  a  slave,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  unlawful  by  the 
ttw  of  the  State  into  which  he  may  have  escaped,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  also  hereinafter  be  fully  examined/ 

§  708.  It  is  apparent  that  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
terms  of  this  provision  may  arise  in  many  cases  occasioned  by 
violations  of  the  penal  codes  of  the  slaveholding  States.  To 
say  nothing  of  differences  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  property 
in  slaves,  or  rights  over  persons  in  involuntary  servitude,  the 
laws  forbidding  the  instruction  of  slaves  and  persons  of  color, 
laws  to  prevent  speaking  or  writing  against  the  policy  or  mo-' 
Jrality  of  laws  sustaining  slavery,  and  others  of  similar  char- 
acter, are  not  accordant  with  the  juridical  standard  of  right 
received  in  other  States.  But  unless  the  solution  of  such  con- 
troversies can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,'  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  rule  in  such  cases. 

§  709.  The  persons  who  may  be  demanded  must  also  be 
charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  and  have 
fled  Jrom  justice.  It  has  been  urged  in  some  of  the  cases 
that  the  charging  intended  by  the  Constitution  must  be  some 
formal  accusation  by  the  State  through  its  appointe  d  officers  ; 
or  that  the  "justice"  spoken  of  should  be  taken  to  mean  the 
vindicatory  machinery  of  the  law  put  in  motion  to  pursue  the 
offender,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  itself  against  which  the 
person  demanded  may  have  offended ;  that  until  thus  actually 
pursued  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  fled  from  justice,  though 
he  might  have  actually  removed  from  the  State  in  the  appre- 
hension that  the  pursuit  would  be  nlade.  The  person  holding 
the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  State  is  not  an  officer  to 
whom  the  initiatory  steps  of  that  pursuit  are  assigned  by  the 
State  law,  though  he  may  facilitate  it  when  commenced,  as  by 
issuing  proclamations  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  statute  and  cases,  that  the  demand  of 
the  Executive  should  be  accompanied  by  some  charge  made 
by  some  other  person,  though  a  formal  proceeding  of  a  grand- 
jm-y  or  prosecuting  officer  of  the  State  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered necessary.    Tlie  oath  of  any  private  person  professing 

>  See  poBt,  Ch.  XXVH  >  See  AnU,  g  699. 
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to  be  cognizant  of  the  offence  allied,  such  as  would  induce  a 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  the  offence  is  said  to  have  been 
committed  to  issue  an  ordinary  warrant  of  arrest,  has  gene- 
rally been  held  a  sufficient  charge  ;*  and  the  fact  that  the  per 
son  so  charged  had  actually  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  offence  was  committed  has  been  takea  to  be,  in  itself, 
a  flight  from  justice.' 

The  person  demanded  must  also  have  fled  from  the  justice  of 
the  demamding  State,  by  having  therein  committed  the  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime  charged  against  him.  However  con- 
trary the  act  charged  may  have  been  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
making  the  requisition,  it  must  also  have  been  committed 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction.' 

§  710.  The  persons  who  may  be  demanded  and  delivered  up 
as  fugitives  from  justice  are  further  described  in  this  provisioii 
as  being  charged  with  treason,  &c.,  in  a  State,  demanded  by 
the  executive  authority  of  such  a  State,  on  being  found  in  an- 
other such  State,  and  are  required  to  be  delivered  up  for  the 
purpose  of  being  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  crime.  The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  word  SMej  in 
this  clause,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised  in  any  of  the 

'  Johnson  v.  Riley,  19  Geo.  133;  Thornton's  case,  9  Texas,  646, — IndictBiail 
found,  or  an  affidavit,  before  a  judge  or  magistrate,  charging ;  which  last  was  hdd 
sufficient  in  Johnston  v.  Yanamringe,  6  Bl.  Ind.  811.  In  a  portion  of  the  OmBioB 
in  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  which  will  hereinafter  be  cited,  Judge  Taney  intimatiw 
that  charge  implies  some  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  ;  that  the  person  most  be 
"  charged  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  proceedings." 

*  Compare,  on  these  questions.  Opinion  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Am.  State 
Papers,  Misc.  I,  42;  Gov.  Fairfield's  (of  Maine)  Opinion,  in' 6  Am.  Jurist,  l0k 
Series,  226.  Hay  ward's  case,  1  Sandford's  N.  Y.  Superior  C.  R.  701,  onder  the 
State  law  of  1839,  ch.  350,  is  authority,  by  parallel,  on  these  points.  Whether  a 
person  may  be  arrested  by  judge's  warrant,  in  view  of  a  subsequent  demand  on 
the  Executive,  is  a  di£ferent  question.  This  is  allowed  by  judicial  praetiee  ia 
some  of  the  States.  Dows'  case,  18  Penn.  37;  State  v.  Bozine,  4  Harrington, 
676;  Goodhue's  case,  1  Wheeler's  Or.  Cases,  427,  S.  0.  2  John.  Ch.  198;  Fetter^i 
case,  3  Zabr.  319.    In  some  of  the  States  this  is  authorized  by  special  statute. 

'Ex  parte  Smith,  3  McLean's  R.  132.  Fetter's  case,  8  Zabr.  820.  Mr.  Woloott» 
Atty.  Gen.  of  Ohio,  in  his  Opinion  of  March  7,  1860,  in  case  of  Brown  and  Meiriam, 
said: — "The  necessity  of  insisting  on  rigid  proof  of  flight  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  one  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  States  a  practice  has  grown 
up  of  demanding  the  surrender,  as  '  fugitives  from  justice  from  those  States,'  of 
persons  who  have  never  been  within  their  limits,  on  the  leeal  fiction  of  a  coaBtrn^ 
tive  presence  and  a  constructive  flight"  If  the  fugitive  is  aJready  held  on  a  ehaige 
of  crime  by  the  State  from  which  ne  is  demanded,  he  is  not  to  be  delivered  mp; 
but,  if  discharged  on  that  charge,  the  Sheriff  may  detain  him  to  be  delivered  oa  m 
Governor's  warrant    Troutman's  case,  4  Zabriskie,  684. 
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reported  cases.  Congress,  in  legislating,  have,  it  must  be  as- 
snmed,  taken  the  word  in  the  Constitation  to  extend  to  the 
Territories.  The  District  of  Coltmibia  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  1793,  but  an  Act  of  1801  {cmte^  p.  25)  supplies  the  de- 
fect. The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  word  in  this  provision 
will  hereinafter  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  same  word  in  other  clauses. 

§  711.  Pursuing  the  method  proposed  in  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter,  the  inquiry  is  now  to  be  taken  up — 

Who  are  the  persons  who  may  be  the  objects  of  the  claim 
and  delivery  spoken  of  in  the  second  of  these  provisions,  and 
in  the  acts  of  Congress  which  have  been  passed  to  Carry  it  into 
eflfect?* 

In  this  provision  persons  are  described  as  "  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof"  and  as  "  escaping 
into  another."  The  precise  extent  of  these  descriptive  words  has 
never  been  considered  by  the  judiciary,  and  the  commentators 
have  not  attempted  to  define  it.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
cite  decisions  here  to  show  that  the  courts  have  constantly 
taken  these  words  to  include  the  slaves  of  the  slave-holding 
States  of  the  Union.' 

§  712.  Under  this  provision,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  based 
on  it,  claims  have  been  made  by  their  masters  for  the  delivery 
of  minor  white  apprentices,  fugitives  from  their  indentured 
service  under  State  laws.  In  Boaler  v.  Cummines  (1853),  1 
Am.  L.  Reg.  654,  where  a  boy  apprenticed  in  Delaware  was 
claimed,  under  the  law  of  Congress,  Judge  Kane,  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  sustained  the  master's  right,  saying, 
"  I  know  no  words  that  could  more  clearly  include  appren- 
tices." This  is  probably  the  only  reported  judicial  decision 
on  this  point.  Such  claims  appear  to  have  been  sustained  by 
U.  S.  Commissioners  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Connecticut.* 

*  It  Ib  here  asaiuned  that  the  acts  of  Conffreesmay  apply  to  all  the  persons  in- 
ehided  under  the  terms  of  this  proyision  and  to  no  others.  The  third  and  fourth 
■eetimis  of  the  law  of  1798  were  the  only  law  of  Con^press  on  this  subject  before 
the  aet  of  1S60,  and  they  were  not  repealed  by  the  latter.  The  two  acts  will  be 
found  in  notee  to  Ch.  XXYIII. 

*  B^t  it  has  sometimes  been  ar^ed  that  the  clause  does  not  apiAy  to  those  per- 
tons ;  as  by  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  on  the  trial  of  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  Allen,  {anU, 
p.  40,  n.)  In  The  UncimUUuiumalUy  of  Slavery,  App.  A.,  Mr.  Lysaiftler  Spooner 
maintained  the  s^e  doctrine. 

*  So  stated  in  lY.  Monthly  L.  B.  526,  YL  ib.  178,  296.    Judge  Sutli^  in  9 
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In  the  case  of  Van  Orden,  in  New  York  (1854),  it  was  held 
by  XT.  S.  Commissioner  Morton  that  snch  a  claim  could  not 
be  sustained  under  the  provision.* 

§  713.  Since  legal  relations  consist  of  rights  and  corrdatifo 
obligations,  the  idea  of  service  or  labor  due,  enters,  it  maybe 
said,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  into  every  legal  relatioB,  and 
there  is  in  every  civil  society  a  large  class  of  relations  in  whkk 
the  obligation  due  is  specifically  described  as  being  a  debt  of 
some  sort  of  service  or  labor  to  the  person  having  the  coires- 
ponding  right.* 

The  extent  of  the  terms  here  used  must  be  limited  by  theil 
reciprocal  bearing,  as  well  as  by  the  general  rules  for  theift* 
terpretation  of  all  these  provisions  which  have  been  already 
stated.'  The  words  held  and  escapinff  express  of  th^nsdves 
such  a  limitation  of  the  relations  in  which  this  service  or  labor 
is  here  spoken  of  as  due.  The  service  or  labor  due  must  be 
such  as  arises  from  a  condition  of  bondage,  and  may  be  specie 
fically  enforced  by  subjection  to  a  personal  control.  It  most 
be  subjection  to  a  private  person  in  distinction  from  the  nib- 
jection  due  to  a  State  or  the  political  representatives  of  that 
State.  It  must  be  service  or  labor  in  such  a  relation  to  the  do- 
minion of  another  that  the  term  "  escaping  "  would  have  been 
applicable  to  it  in  the  language  of  the  international  law  which 
had  been  previously  recognized  in  the  States  which  composed 
the  Union.  This  excludes  those  services  due  on  ordinary  con- 
tract, under  which  the  party  held  to  render  them  must  respond 
by  the  forfeiture  of  pecuniary  damages  in  case  of  refusal  to 
fulfill  liis  obligation.*    By  this  rule  also  the  debt  of  service  or 

Ohio,  248,  says : — "  For  the  provision  and  the  act  of  1793,  according  to  the  opimoni 
expressed  by  Daniel  Webster,  Chancellor  Walworth,  and  others,  apply  as  wdl  to 
apprentices  as  to  slaves.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  contrary  opinion  hts 
ever  been  expressed  by  any  jurist  or  statesman.** 

*  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  opinion,  given  in  the  city  newspapers  of  the  day,  heldfliil 
^  the  word  person  in  the  Ck>nstitution  and  in  the  sense  therein  used,'i8  synOBJ- 
mouB  with  ilave  ;**  that  the  decision  of  the*  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg^s  case  *'bti 
rendered  it  now  impossible  to  hold  otherwise  than  that  apprentices  art  wfaoBf 
excluded  from  having  been  within  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Coiiitita> 
tion,"  4&C ;  that  Story,  J.,  in  commenting  on  those  clauses  of  the  Constitolioli 
where  slaves  are  referred  to  as  persons,  must  be  taken  to  support  this  view. 

*  The  learned  reader's  recollection  of  the  history  of  the  great  law-auit — Ptor 
Peter  PeebletY.  Plaitutanes — may  suggest  to  him  the  "f&e  warrant  "wlM 
Peter  obtaiaed  in  the  English  border  county  for  the  person  of  Mr.  Alan  fUifod, 
his  oonnael,  as  A  fugitive  from  his  service.  See  Scott's  Redgnafttlet,  Vol  L  di.  7. 

•§§604-606.  «^fUe,§148. 
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labor  under  the  relations  of  the  family  may  be  excluded  from 
the  8cope  of  this  provision. 

According  to  the  historical  exposition  of  colonial  law,  the 
only  debt  of  service  or  labor  which  was  internationally  main- 
tained between  the  several  jurisdictions  was  that  incident  to 
the  definite  condition  or  status  of  involuntary  domestic  servi- 
tude and  personal  bondage.  It  has  been  shown  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  bondage  thus  recognized,  viz. :  the  condition 
of  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  under  indenture  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  of  chattel  bondage  or  absolute  slavery,  which  by 
the  customary  or  common  law  at  least  could  exist  only  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  negro  or  Indian  race.  Whether  any  debt  of 
service  or  labor  incident  to  a  condition  distinct  from  these,  in 
its  legal  nature  or  historical  origin,  could  be  recognized  under 
this  provision,  may  be  questioned. 

§  714.  The  servitude,  under  indenture,  of  adult  whites,  has 
for  a  long  time  been  unknown  in  this  country.  It  might  be 
urged  that  it  was  a  peculiar  incident  of  the  period  of  coloniza- 
tion and  the  then-existing  private  international  law,  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  recognized 
as  having  only  a  residuary  and  temporary  existence.  Since  its 
expiration,  personal  freedom,  as  a  "natural"  or  "inherent"  or 
"  inalienable "  right,  seems  to  have  been  attributed  by  the 
common  law  of  each  State  to  every  person  of  the  white  race.* 
Though  it  would  appear  to  be  within  the  power  of  any  State 
to  legalize  it,  by  statute,  within  its  own  limits,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  could  be  thereupon  recognized  in  other  States 
under  this  provision. 

§715.  It  would  appear  that  the  claim  of  a. master  on  the 
person  of  a  minor,  being  a  fngitive  owing  service  and  labor 
under  indentures  of  apprenticeship  in  another  colonial  or  State 
jurisdiction,  must  have  always  been  allowed  in  the  several  col- 
onies and  States ;  either  under  common  law,  including  the  in- 
ternational private  law,  or  under  compacts  for  the  delivery  of 
runaway  servants,  like  that  contained  in  the  New-England  arti- 
cles of  confederation.*  So  that,  on  the  principles  herein 
adopted  for  the  interpretation  of  these  provisions,  such  a  claim 

»  AnU,  §§  210,  211.  »  Ante,  Vol  L  pp.  269,  826. 
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should  now  be  supported  under  this  provision ;  eveii  if  it  ooold 
not  be  maintained  under  the  guarantee  of  the  ^  privileges  aad 
immunities  of  citizens''  according  to  the  argument  in  tlielast 
chapter/ 

§  716.  If  the  pre-existing  international  and  g*iMM»-intena- 
tional  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  historical  portion  of  Udb  wtxk^ 
may  be  referred  to,  to  interpret  the  terms  of  this  provisioii,  Aere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  application  to  persons  of  African  raee 
owing  s^vice  or  labor  in  those  existing  conditions  of  duiltst 
slavery,  or  domestic  involuntary  servitude,  which,  in  some  of 
the  States,  have  been  derived  from  the  earlier  law  cf  ! 
or  universal  jurisprudence.' 

On  the  principle  that  when  the  meaning  of 
enactments  is  doubtful  they  may  be  construed  from  the  intoh 
tion  of  their  authors  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  history,*  it  is 
also  proper  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Con* 
stitution  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  as  tiieyan 
known  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
framed  and  those  who  adopted  the  Constitution.  The  hiatorieil 
proof  that  this  provision  was  intended  to  apply  to  negides 
held  in  absolute  slavery  has,  by  the  courts,  been  amstandy 
regarded  as  overwhelming.* 


*  In  Mifier  v.  McQaerry  (1868),  6  McLean,  472,  it  was  oanteiided  thst  no  nm£ 
had  been  offered  "  that  Kentacky  is  a  State  in  which  slayery  is  antiboriJBea  hj 
law ;"  that  "  there  was  no  law  in  the  South  expressly  establishine  akrefy"  [H- 


r  on  the  di^gma,  Ucnery  exuU  only  by  poniifte  iaw),  Jielstm,  J.^- 
'  With  refiret'I  hear  this  argument  in  this  case.  It  was  used  by  gentlemea  of  flie 
Sooth  to  iQstify  the  introduction  of  slayery  into  our  Territories,  witheot  te  «> 
thority  of  Uw."  Then,  quoting  16  Peters,  460,^"  that  aUyery  wm  locsl*  md 
that  it  could  not  exist  without  the  authority  of  law;  that  it  was  a  municipal  r^gt- 
lation,**  the  judge  adds: — "  Whether  this  law  was  founded  upon  iiaag«  or  exprsM 
enactment,  is  of  no  importance.  Usage  of  long  continuance,  so  long  thai  As 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  has  the  force  of  law.  It  arises froi 
long  recognized  rights,  oounteryened  by  no  legisUtive  action.  This  is  the  mmnt 
of  many  of  the  pnnciples  of  the  common  law  of  England.  And  this,  ftr  a  tm- 
tury  or  more,  may  constitute  slavery,  thoi^h  it  be  opposed,  as  it  is,  to  all  As 
principles  of  the  pommon  law  of  England.  I  speak  of  African  slarery.  Bat  mA 
a  law  can  only  acquire  potency  by  long  usa^,"  Ac  Here  Judge  HcImh  i^ 
tributes  negro  slavery  to  partietdar  ciM<om,  as  defined  in  English  law — e  dodriie 
entirely  different  from  that  set  forth  in  the  historical  exposition  of  the  anbisciiB 
tMs  work,  and  incompatible  with  any  recognition  of  slavery  in  the  T^inoriei^ 
under  any  of  the  views  presented  atU§,  pp.  180>185. 

•^n^,§661. 

*  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  611,612,  Story,  J. :— "  Historically  it  is  well  known," 
Ac  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  Allen's  case,  Syracuse:  Ju(%e  Hanria:— "iUI 
contempomioaiis  hbtory  shows  that  this  provisioQ  related  to  akyea^*    Fufi 
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§  717.  By  the  same  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  any 
person  of  mixed  race,  descended  from  a  line  of  female  ancestoi^s 
of  negro  or  mixed  blood,  if  held  in  involuntary  servitude  in  a 
State,  may  be  claimed  and  delivered  up  under  this  provision. 
F<H*,  by  customary  law,  such  persons  may  have  been  held  as 
slaves  in  the  colonies  and  States,  however  small  the  proportion 
of  negro  blood  should  have  been. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the 
discrimination  of  race  in  capacity  and  incapacity  for  citizen- 
ship, in  view  of  the  first  provision  of  this  section  of  the  fourth 
Article,*  and  the  discrimination  of  race  in  liability  and  non- 
liability to  claim  and  delivery  under  this  provision.  Of  persons 
having  an  equal  admixture  of  negro  blood,  some  maybe  citizens 
of  a  State  in  view  of  the  first,  and  some  may  owe  service  or 
labor  in  view  of  the  latter.* 

§  718.  Supposing  that  the  servitude  of  white  adult  persons, 
under  State  laws  of  indenture,  should  not  be  recognized  under 
this  provision,*  yet,  in  the  case  of  negroes,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  some  of  the  colonies,  or  at  least  in  some  of 
the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  (Constitution,  the 
chattel-slavery  of  negroes  had  become  modified  by  a  greater 
or  less  attribution  of  rights  and  a  recognition  of  legal  person- 
ality ;  that  in  late  instances  in  other  countries  chattel-slavery 
has  been  transmuted  into  a  so-called  apprenticeship,  under 
special  statutes ;  and,  to  recur  to  more  ancient  periods  in  the 
history  of  slavery,  the  transition  from  an  absolute  chattel  con- 
dition to  a  modified  bondage  has  been  the  constant  phenome- 
non of  its  decrease  and  extinction.*  The  debt  of  service  or 
labor,  in  a  relation  derived  through  a  modification  or  amelio- 
ration of  an  anterior  chattel-slavery,  though  in  many  respects 
essentially  different  from  it,  should  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
be  recognized  under  this  provision.    Indeed,  as  will  hereinafter 

Rep.  p.  94.  Judge  Smith,  in  Booth's  case,  S  Wise.  16 :— "  Let  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that  this  claose  was  intended  to  refer  exclusively  to  fugitive  slaves,  of 
which,  I  think  Uie  history  of  its  adoption  into  the  Constitution  leaves  no  doubt" 

«  AiOt,  p.  840. 

•  In  the  case  of  John  Holding,  in  August,  1861,  in  New  York,  before  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Morton,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  B.  had  no  negro  blood. 
The  Commissioner  held  it  incumbent  on  the  claimants  to  establish,  m  the  first 
place,  that  B.  had  AfHcan  blood  in  his  veins,  and  was,  therefore,  capable  of  being 
a  slave.    See  N.  Y.  daily  journals  of  that  date. 

«  AnJU,  §  714.  *  AnU,  gg  160-168. 
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be  more  fully  argued,*  whether  the  natural  persons  claimed 
under  this  provision  are  considered  chattels  or  legal  peTsons 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  had  been  held  to  serriee 
or  labor,  it  is  as  legal  persons  only  that  they  are  known  under 
this  provision.'  At  what  point,  in  the  additive  attribution  of 
legal  rights  to  a  person  formerly  held  as  a  chattel,  the  rdation, 
or  the  service  or  labor  due  under  it,  would  properly  cease  to 
be  recognized  under  this  clause,  is  a  question  which  must  be  of 
some  difficulty,  but  it  is  one  for  which  there  has  been,  as  yet, 
no  occasion  for  judicial  inquiry. 

"  Po^,  in  Ch.  XXVIL 

'  If,  as  is  held  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  as  Out 
Opinion  of  the  Court  in  Dred  Scotf  s  case,  it  is  as  property  only  that  alms  art 
recognized  in  this  provision  {ante.  Vol  I.,  p.  558  >,  it  would  seem  that  only  those 
who  were  absolute  chattels,  by  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  they  had  escaped, 
could  be  reclaimed  under  this  provision.  An  argument  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  6tn» 
Morton,  with  regard  to  apprentices,  would  apply  eoually  to  slaves.  It  is  con- 
tended by  some  Southern  writers  that  the  slaves  of  the  slaveholding  States  are 
even  now  recognized  as  legal  persons.  South.  Qnar.  R.,  IX.  p.  163: — '*  Oar  sys- 
tem of  negro  slavery  is  not  perfect  slavery,  because  the  negro  has  in  many  cases 
a  legal  aj^eal  from  the  judgment  of  his  master,  who  is  responsible  to  the  law  ht 
cruel  oppression,  and  must  answer  with  his  life  for  the  life  of  his  slave.*  Ste, 
also.  Sawyers  Southern  Institutes,  812;  the  Delaware  cases,  ante,  p.  76,  note; 
argument  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  15  PetersT  Report^ 
Appendix,  liv.  In  recent  arguments  it  has  been  often  said,  that  by  the  law  of  the 
slaveholding  States  the  slave  is  both  person  and  property.  Mr.  Cobb,  Law  of  He* 
gro  Slavery,  §  84,  a.  "  In  the  Roman  law,  a  slave  was  a  mere  chattel  (rec).  fie  wis 
not  recognized  as  a  person.  But  the  ne^ro  slave  in  America,  protected  as  aboje 
stated  by  municipal  law,  occupies  the  double  character  of  person  and  property.' 
But,  in  the  very  definition  of  persons  and  things  it  is  necessary  to  contrast  tbein. 
Tiling  is  that  which  is  not  person,  and  person  that  which  is  not  thina.  Onlj 
things  can  be  property,  and  legal  persons  must  have  some  rights  {ante,  §§  21, 44, 
46).  Slaves  may  oe  property  in  view  of  the  law  of  a  State,  and  l^al  persons  in 
view  of  the  national  law  {ante,  §  507),  for  the  two  laws  proceed  from  two  dis- 
tinct sources.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  they  are  legal  persona 
and  property  in  view  of  one  and  the  same  source  of  law.  The  responsibility  of 
slaves  as  natural  persons  must  be  recognized  even  when  no  rights  are  attribnted 
to  them ;  that  is,  where  they  are  known  as  le^nl  chattels.  State  v.  Tliackam,  1 
Bay.  858.  In  No.  54  of  the  Federalist,  Mr.  Madison  says:— "The  true  state  of 
the  case  is,  that  they  [slaves]  partake  of  both  these  qualities ;  being  oontidovd 
by  our  laws,  in  some  respects,  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  as  proper^," 
and  goes  on  to  state  their  obligations  in  respect  to  others,  under  the  law  oi  a 
State,  by  which  he  says  they  "  may  appear  to  be  degraded  from  the  human  wnk 
and  classed  with  those  irrational  animals  which  fall  under  the  legal  denominatkA 
of  property."  He  then  mentions  in  what  respects  a  slave  is  regarded  by  tfat 
same  law  **  as  a  moral  person ;  not  as  a  mere  article  of  property."  Then  he  says 
"  the  federal  Constitution  decides  with  great  propriety  on  the  case  of  our  dms 
when  it  views  them  in  the  next  character  of  persons  and  property.  This  is,  in 
fact,  their  true  character.  It  is  bestowed  on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
live  [i.  e.  the  State  law]  ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these  are  the  proper  crits- 
rion,"  Ac.  Here  Mr.  Madison  argued  on  the  fallacy  which  has  been  indid^ted, 
ante,  %  507.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conclnde  that  ths  Constitution  regards  siavM 
as  property,  even  if  the  State  does  regard  them  as  such,  or  aa  both  perBooa  cad 
property.    But  this  last  is,  besides,  a  legal  Impossibility. 
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§  719.  The  intention  of  those  from  whom  the  Constitntion 
deriyes  its  authority  being  shown,  any  objection  to  the  validity 
of  the  proTision  founded  on  the  ethical  character  of  these  con- 
ditions of  involuntary  servitude  is  irrelevant' 

§  720.  The  persons  who  may  be  the  objects  of  claim  and 
deliv^y  under  this  provision  as  further  described  as  ^^  escap- 
ing into  another"  State. 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  description  should  include  slaves 
who,  having  been  brought  by  their  owner  into  a  non-slavehold- 
ing  State,  may  refuse  to  remain  with  him  or  to  return. 

In  Butler  v.  Hopper  (1806),  1  Wash.  C.  C.  K,  601,  it  was 
held  by  Washington,  J.,  "  Neither  does  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  Article"  *  *  "extend  to  the  case  of  a  slave 
voluntarily  carried  by  his  master  into  another  State,  and  there 
leaving  him  under  the  protection  of  some  law  declaring  him 
froe.^ 

In  ex  parte  Simmons  (1823),  4  Wash.  C.  0.  E.,  896,  "The 
evidence  was  that  Mr.  Simmons  came  to  Philadelphia  from 
Oharleeton,  South  Carolina,  where  he  resided  and  has  planta- 
tions, in  February,  1822,  and  rented  a  house  for  one  quarter, 
which  he  famished  and  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  with 
his  family  for  three  quarters  and  six  weeks ;  that  he  brought 
with  him  his  slave  as  his  property,  who  remained  during  that 
period,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  in  his  service  as  a  domestic, 
and  who  has  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  the  present  time, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  by  his  master  to  remove  him 
back  to  South  Carolina  until  the  present  application"  [under 

*  Compare  ante,  §§ 7,  861.  Jones  «.  Van  Zandt,  6  How.  2S1,  Woodbury,  J.:— - 
*' Before  conclnding, it  maybe  expected  by  the  defendant  that  some  notice  should 
be  taken  of  ihe  argument  urnng  on  us  a  disregard  of  the  Constito^on  and  Acta 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  this  subject,  on  account  of  the  supposed  inezpedieney 
and  inyalidity  of  all  laws  recognizing  slayery,  or  any  right  of  property  in  man. 
Bsfc  that  is  a  political  question,  settled  by  each  State  for  itself;  and  the  federal 
power  over  it  is  limited  and  regulated  by  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  as  one  of  its  sacred  compromises,  and  which  we  possess  no  authority 
as  a  judicial  body  to  modify  or  oyerrule.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretioayl 
<miaion8  of  any  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  of  those  oonmromises,  or  of  tiie 
Twbt  of  property  in  persons  wnich  they  recognize,  this  court  nas  no  iltematiTa, 
while  they  exist,  but  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  with  fidelity  to  their 
duties  and  their  oaths.  Their  path  is  a  straight  and  narrow  one,  to  go  where 
that  Constitution  and  the  laws  lead,  and  not  to  break  both,  by  trayeling  without 
w  beyond  them.''  See  also  McLean,  J.,  in  Vaughan  «.  Williams,  8  McLean,  ftSS^; 
a  C,  8  Western  L.  J.  67 ;  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  18  Pick.  219. 
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the  3d  sec.  of  the  act  of  1793].  Judge  Washington  r^ued 
the  eertiflcate,  on  the  ground  that  in  this  instance  tliere  wtB 
no  *^  escaping"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  a&d 
reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  last  case,  adding,  ^'The  slayea 
this  ease  having  been  yoluntarilj  brought  bj  his  master  into 
this  State,  I  have  no  cognizance  of  this  case  so  far  as  respeeli 
this  application;  and  the  master  must  abide  by  the  laws  cf 
this  State  so  far  as  they  a£fect  his  rights.  If  the  man  claimed  as 
a  slave  be  not  entitled  to  his  freedom  under  the  laws  of  tibh 
State,  the  master  must  pursue  such  remedy  for  his  recoveiy  as 
the  laws  of  the  State  may  have  provided  for  him." 

In  Commonw.  v.  Aves  (1836),  18  Pick.  219,  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  said,  ^^  that,  as  by  the  general  law  of  this  Commonwdddi 
slavery  cannot  exist  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  slave-own- 
ers cannot  be  exercised  therein,  the  effect  of  this  provision  in 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  to  limit  and 
restrain  this  g^ieral  rule,  so  far  as  it  is  done  by  the  plain  mean- 
ing and  obvious  intent  and  import  of  the  language  used  and 
no  further.  Hie  Constitution  and  law  manifestly  refer  to  the 
case  of  a  slave  escaping  from  a  State  where  he  owes  service  or 
labor  into  another  State  or  Territory.  He  is  termed  a  fugitive 
from  labor ;  the  proof  to  be  made  is  that  he  owed  service  or 
labor,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territorj  from  which  he 
Jled,  and  the  authority  given  is  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the 
StaXefram  which  he  fled.  This  language  can,  by  no  reason- 
able construction,  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  slave  who  has 
not  fled  from  the  State,  but  who  has  been  brought  into  this 
State  by  his  master.  The  same  conclusion  will  result  from  a 
consideration  of  the  well  known  circumstances  under  which 
the  Constitution  was  formed."  And  on  page  221,  the  judge  says, 
that,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  parties  to  the  constitution 
"  selected  terms  intended  to  express  their  exact  and  their  whole 
meaning ;  and  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  compact  to  put  any  other  construction  upon  it  than 
that  to  be  derived  from  the  plain  and  natural  import  of  the 
language  used." 

The  same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  by  the  same  court,  ia 
Commonwealth  i;.  Taylor  (1841),  4  Month.  L.  Eep,  274,  where 
the  court  remanded  the  person  whose  right  to  freedom  was  in 
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question,  as  a  minor,  to  the  custody  of  a  guardian  appointed 
by  the  court. 

There  are  many  other  cases  which  might  be  cited  as  sup- 
porting the  same  interpretation.  Among  these  the  recent 
cases,  Anderson  v.  Poindexter,  6  Ohio,  622,  and  The  People  v. 
Lemmon,  in  20  N.  Y.  Bep.  662,  may  be  particularly  referred 
to,  since  they  contain  very  full  citations  of  the  older  cases. 

§721.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  whole  provision,  the 
persons  who  are  immediately  a£fected  by  it  are  spoken  of  as 
passing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  by  whose  laws  another 
person  holds  them  to  service  or  labor,  into  some  other  State, 
the  law  of  which  last  may  or  may  not  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
first.  The  word  escaping  has  a  distinctive  meaning  in  refer- 
ence to  that  service  or  labor  which  is  mentioned  in  this  provi- 
sion, and  implies  that  the  person  held  to  service,  by  his  own 
volition,  or  rather  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
master  or  owner,  passes  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  law 
which  creates  the  relation  between  them.  It  is  only  persons 
who  have  thus  escaped  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  their  domicil,  by  which  they  are  held 
to  service  or  labor,  who,  under  this  provision,  would  be  excepted 
in  another  State  from  the  ordinary  effect  of  a  change  of  juris- 
diction. In  a  State  wherein  the  local  law  does  not  sanction 
such  holding  of  a  person  to  service  or  labor  as  is  here  referred  to, 
there  cannot,  in  fact,  be  any  escape  from  the  holding  of  a  mas- 
ter, as  there  is  there  no  law  making  that  service  chis.  If,  there- 
fore, the  servant  or  slave  enters  such  a  State  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  by  escaping  into  that  State  from  the  State  which 
upholds  his  servitude,  he  is  subject  only  to  the  law  of  that  par- 
ticular State— the  law  (internal  and  international)  resting  upon 
the  several  will  of  the  local  power  or  sovereignty.  Slaves  enter- 
ing with  the  consent  of  their  owners  into  another  State  cannot 
be  "  delivered  up"  to  any  party  under  this  provision.  Whether 
their  former  condition  is  to  be  maintained  within  such  State, 
or  not,  will  depend  upon  private  international  law  as  therein 
received  or  allowed  by  the  supreme  source  of  the  local  law, 
that  international  rule  which,  when  ascertained,  has  the  an* 
thority  of  positive  law  over  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  State,  but  whicli  is  not  law  in  the  striet  seose^  ia 
reference  to  the  political  persons  or  people  who,  by  public  la«^ 
constitute  the  political  State,  or  are  invested  with  the  bovw 
eign  powers  belonging  to  ome  of  the  States  of  the  Unlbed 
States,  or  ^^  the  People"  thereof,  and  which,  in  its  extent  tad 
authoritj,  is  identified  with  the  several  or  local  law  lif^tiie 
State.' 

§  722.  The  question  of  the  extent  of  this  provision  aziBtt 
in  connection  with  a  variety  of  modifying  circuxnstaiicet.     > 

In  State  v.  Hoppess  (1845),  2  Western  Law  Journal,  S79jk 
was  held  that  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  under  liie  Imi 
of  Arkansas,  escaping  from  a  boat  on  the  Ohio  River,  wdftk 
low-water  mark  on  the  Ohio  side,  and  fastened  to  the  shor^iMi 
which  boat  his  master  is  returning  to  his  residence  in  Yirginia, 
is  within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  and  acts  of  CeogrMi: 
Judge  Read  held  that  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  Yiif^init 
deed  of  cession  and  her  ^^  compact  for  setting  off  Keatodbjr 
as  a  State,"  by  which  she  declared  "  that  her  jurisdictioihMrtf 
the  river  should  be  common  or  concurrent  to  the  States^  boi^ 
dering  upon  it ;"  tliat  ^^  a  master  navigating  the  rivef,  wi&t 
on  the  water,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  or  Kebtaeky 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  right  to  his  slave.*'* 

§  723.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Halloway,  2  Serg.  &  Bawb, 
305,  in  which  ^'  a  habeas  corpus  having  been  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia^ 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  oi  Eliza^  a  negro  diild^ 
together  with  the  cause  of  her  detention,  he  returned  that  be 
held  her  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  commitment  isaned  by 
Samuel  Badger,  Esq.,  an  associate  judge  of  the  Court  ef  Ootti«- 
mon  Pleas,  who  had  committed  her  '  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Mary,  a  negro  woman,  the  slave  of  James  Corse,  of  Hajyiand^ 
and  as  such  the  slave  of  the  said  James.'  On  the  heario^,  it  aj^ 

^  In  any  of  the  eases  of  claim  stated  anUe,  p.  868,  the  only  presmaptioii  «f  l|9f 
that  can  be  made  must  be  given  by  the  law  of  the  fornm  of  jnriadicUoii.  }aw 
non-«Iayeholdhig  State  the  presumption  is  in  fiivor  of  liberty ;  and  on  theracMl 
rule  of  interpretation,  the  provision  should  be  interpreted  BtrioUy.    ilnte,  §  )(ilb\ 

*  See  the  remark  on  a  concurrent  jurtsdiction  under  such  circumstaneea,  iiM||^ 
nized  in  international  law ;  anU^  YoL  I.  p.  868,  n.  2.  But  could  an  owner  fromeDiBii 
State  other  than  Virginia  or  Kentucky  have,  under  these  ciroomstaiicee,  eledQ^i^ 
be  under  the  juiisdimon  of  "Virginia  or  Kentucky? 
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peared  that  the  mother  had  absconded  from  her  master  and 
come  to  Philadelphia,  where,  after  she  had  resided  for  about 
two  years,  the  child  was  born.  She  was  after  apprehended  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  slave  of  Corse,  and  delivered  to  him  as 
such  by  a  magistrate,  after  an  examination  of  the  case." 

Hlghman,  Ch.  J.,  said  (p.  307) : — "The case  of  the  abscond- 
ing slave  is  provided  for  without  mention  of  the  issue."  Yates, 
J.  (p.  308) : — ^^  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
child  in  question,  who  was  not  in  existence  when  her  mother 
ran  away,  had  escaped  or  was  a  fugitive.  Her  case,  therefore, 
IS  not  embraced  either  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
or  by  the  act  of  Congress.'"  This  case  was  followed  in  Com- 
monwealth V.  Alberti,  2  Parsons'  Select  Cases,  495. 

In  Prigg  V.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters, 
557,  the  plaintiff  had  seized  and  removed  a  negro  woman  and 
her  children,  one  of  whom  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  more 
than  one  year  after  the  mother  had  escaped  from  Maryland. 
Hie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff  to  remove  these  persons,  without  noticing  this 
circumstance.' 

In  Fields  v.  Walker  (1853),  23  Alabama,  155,  it  was  held 
that  the  children  bom  in  Alabama  of  a  slave  woman  who  had 
escaped  from  another  State  could  not  be  claimed  and  delivered 
up  with  her  under  this  provision  and  the  act  of  Congress, 
though  possession  might  be  taken  under  the  State  law ;  and 
ib.  166,  Union  Bank  v.  Benham,  ib.  142,  is  cited  as  sustaining 
the  same  doctrine. 

It  has  been  held,  by  authorities  which  will  hereinafter  be 
fully  considered,  that  the  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  continue, 
in  the  State  into  which  he  or  she  may  have  fled,  the  status  of 
the  slave  and  the  rights  of  the  owner,  as  they  were  known 
to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  escaped  slave  had  been 

*  The  question  i^peArs  to  have  been  ndsed,  whether  the  issae  wis  bom  free 
midflr  the  State  law,  abolishing  slaTerv,  of  March  1, 1780,  and,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
ception in  the  1 1th  section  of  that  act,  Tilghman,  J.,  said :— *'  It  i^pears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  act  of  assembly  this  chUd  is  entitled  to  freedom.  I  desire  it^ 
however,  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  intended,  to  intimate  any  opinion  on  *  * 
nor  OB  the  case  of  a  child  with  which  a  skye  absconding  fit>m  another  Btato 
shoidd  be  pregnant  at  the  time  when  she  csme  into  this  State."  Ckmqtare  commeat 
en  this  ease  in  1  Cobb  on  Slayerv,  p.  79. 

*  De  miniods  non  carat  lex— is  Jn^ge  Satliff's  soggestton ;  9  Ohio,  268. 
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held  to  service  or  labor.  Assuming  the  correctnesB  of  lids  Tfsr; 
it  might  well  be  urged  that  the  law  of  tiie  oolidition  of  A» 
issue  was  iucidental  to  that  of  the  condition  of  the  moftor,  sai ' 
that,  as  increase  of  the  property,  the  issue  belci^ed  to  tlie 
owner  of  the  slave  mother,  by  the  law  of  the  State  from  wUok 
she  escaped,  extended  under  this  provision. 

It  will  hereinafter  b^  argued  that  the  provisicm  will  ttoi 
bear  this  construction ;  that  the  integral  status  of  the  daissii 
not  so  continued ;  that  the  right  of  the  master  is,  solely,  tohsti 
delivery  made  on  a  daim,  and  that  the  only  correlative  oUigi*' 
tion  of  the  escaped  slave,  under  this  provision,  is  to  retonld 
the  State  from  which  he  or  she  escaped.  In  this  view  tiuvsit 
nothing  in  this  dause  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  iBiRie, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  ascertained  by  that  law  which  kk  its 
authority  and  territorial  extent  is  local  or  State  law. 

§734.  In  Glen  v.  Hodges  (1812),  9  Johns.  67,  after  Ob 
slave  had  been  taken  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  took  Ml: 
an  attachment  against  the  slave  for  debt,  on  which  he'WM  Hv 
rested  and  taken  out  of  the  plaintiff's  possession.  The  ia^ 
said  the  question  is,  ^^  Whether  the  defendant  is  not  resptfuSi^ 
ble  in  trespass  for  rescuing  the  slave,  though  he  did  it  xMiet 
the  form  and  color  of  an  attachment  for  a  debt  allied  to  bavd 
been  contracted  with  him  by  the  slave.  The  negro,  being  s 
slave,  was  incapable  of  contracting  so  as  to  impair  the  r%ht  df 
his  master  to  reclaim  him.  A  contrary  doctrine  would  beiii^ 
tolerable,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  security  of  the  owner's  nght^ 
and  would  go  to  defeat  the  provision  altogether.  Hie  defeii^ 
ant,  therefore,  contracted  with  the  negro  and  sued  out  the  at* 
tachment  at  his  peril.  It  was  a  fraud  upon  the  master's  rigkt 
The  fact  being  established  that  the  negro  was  a  fugitive  sbim) 
the  attachment  was  no  justification  to  the  party  who  caused Hr 
to  be  sued  out.  This  must  have  been  so  adjudged,  if  the  pdbbl 
had  been  in  Vermont,  because  the  entering  into  a  contractu^ 
such  slave  and  the  endeavor  to  hold  him  und^  that  conlHHt 
contravened  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  proteeti  III 
master  or  owner  of  fugitive  slaves  in  all  his  rights  a0  iH|: 
owner.  If  the  slave  had  committed  any  public  offenoe  imiMii 
mont,  and  had  been  detained  under  the  authority  of  ^e:|;il^' 
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emment  of  that  State,  the  case  would  have  been  different,  and 
the  right  of  the  master  must  have  yielded  to  a  paramount 
right.  But  the  interference  of  any  private  individual  by  suing 
out  process  or  otherwise  under  the  pretense  of  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  negro  was  an  illegal  act  and  void." 

The  above  dicturrij  in  respect  to  fugitives  who  should  in- 
fringe the  penal  law,  is  confirmed  in  The  Commonwealth,  ex  rel. 
Johnson,  a  negro,  v.  HoUoway  (1817),  3  Serg.  &  Eawle,  4, 
where  it  was  unanimously  held  that  a  runaway  slave  who  is 
charged  with  fornication  and  bastardy  in  the  State  cannot  be 
delivered  over  to  his  master  unless  security  be  first  given  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  child.  * 

§  725.  The  persons  who  may  be  claimed  and  delivered  up  are 
described  as  owing  service  or  labor  in  a  State  under  the  laws 
thereof,  and  as  escaping  into  another  State.  From  the  terms 
of  the  two  Acts  passed  on  this  subject.  Congress  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  construed  the  word,  as  here  used,  to  include  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  are  no  recorded  judicial  opinions  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  State  in  this  provision. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  word  State^  in  the  clause  defining 
the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
limited  by  the  courts  to  the  organized  States  of  the  Union, 
^eluding  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia/  The 
greater  number  of  opinions  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  restricting 
equally  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Article.*  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  reasoning 
which  has  supported  these  opinions  should  not  equally  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  several  clauses  of  the 
seoond  section  of  this  Article.  So  far,  therefore,  as  there  is 
any  judicial  authority  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  here,  it 
h  rather  in  favor  of  the  restricted  sense. 

'  It  does  not  appear  which  commitment  was  the  earliest  In  Sims'  case,  he  heing 
is  ilie  custody  of  the  U.  S.  Marslial,  uider  an  order  or  warrant  of  a  U.  S.  Ck>nmiis- 
sioi^  acting  nnder  the  law  of  1860,  and  another  issuing  for  a  yiolaUon  of  the 
erii^ul  law  of  the  United  States,  process  was  issued  by  State  authority  against 
Uat  for  violation  of  the  State  law.  Opinions  of  counsel  taken  on  that  occasion 
•i^pofted  the  custody  of  the  United  States  as  i^unst  the  State ;  on  the  ground 
tHt  priority  of  possession  should  decide.  lY.  Month.  L.  Rep.  166.  The  opinion 
of  0.  B.  Gk>odrich,  Esq.,  ib.  886,  midntains  the  custody  of  the  United  States  under 
tilt  IbgHtre-alaye  law,  if  prior  in  time,  against  the  penal  law  of  the  State. 

*AnU,  Vol  L  p.  488.  •  AnU,  §  624, 
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It  seems  indisputable  that  the  word  State^  in  the  Gcinitlla^ 
tion,  is  employed  to  designate  a  political  commimit^  ^^^^ff^ 
ized  in  some  manner  pecaliar  to  that  country  and  nstioki  lit 
and  by  which  that  Constitution  is  recognized  as  the  iS^Ut 
public  law,  and  not  in  that  general  sense  in  whidi  the'^dlif 
stdU  is  used  by  writers  on  general  public  law  and  poiwi| 
ethics.  Following  the  pre-existing  and  continued  use  <rif  Ai 
term  in  expositions  of  the  public  law  of  the  United  S&fSi^|F 
would  seem  that  the  word  could  not  be  inierpreted  in  ^Geii^ 
stitution  as  meaning  anything  else  than  an  organized  Sttfeidf 
the  United  States,  ^^  a  member  of  the  American  compa6l^# 
^^  a  member  of  the  Union,"*  such  as  is  spoken  of  ill  'dwift 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  prescribe  the  orgamza£ai 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  the  modeol^ 
electing  a  President  of  the  United  States.'  *^'; 

But  if  a  given  text  may  be  construed,  by  reference  to^ 
general  purpose  of  the  utterer,  as  ascertained  from  the  Mi| 
interpretation  of  the  terms  used  and  other  elements  fflttiiiii^ 
by  the  context,  so  as  to  give  to  those  terms  a  wider  or  niH^ 
rower  meaning  than  they  could  have  by  interpretation  akiQ^ 
there  may  be  sufficient  reasons  for  not  thus  limiting  the  exiettt 
of  the  term  State  in  these  clauses  of  the  Fourth  Artide. 

It  is  not  a  received  principle,  that  a  word  occurring  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  one  instrument  is  always  to  be  understood  U 
the  same  sense.*    In  the  clauses  prescribing  the  organizattoa 

>  Judge  Law,  in  Seton  v.  Hanham,  R.  M.  Charlton,  874. 
'  Ch.  Jostice  Marshall,  in  Hepburn  v.  Elzey,  2  Cranch,  452. 

*  In  the  case  last  cited,  Marshall,  referring  to  these  claoaea,  M,jn:'^'"Jhm 
clauses  show  that  the  word  State  is  used  in  the  Constatnlion  as  desiffaal%i: 
member  of  the  Union,  and  excludes  from  the  term  the  dgnification  atta5ieftl»il 
by  most  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  When  the  same  term  which  has  1m 
used  plainly  in  this  limited  sense  in  the  articles  respecting  the  le^ialalifa  mI 
executive  departments  is  also  employed  in  that  which  respe^  the  ji3icial  poVili 
it  must  be  understood  as  retaining  the  sense  originally  given  to  it 

*  Lieber's  Hermeneutics,  56.  "Construction  is  likewise  onr  guide.  If  wstfV 
bound  to  act  in  cases  which  have  not  been  foreseen  by  the  framera  of  tinvente 
bv  which  we  are  nevertheless  obliged,  for  some  binding  reason,  UaAMLj^nit 
mate,  as  well  as  we  can,  our  actions  respecting  the  unforeseen  case ;  for  uuilMiH 
when  we  have  to  act,  in  politics,  bound  by  a  Constitution  in  a  caae  wtdchfA* 
senta  features  entirely  new  and  unforeseen.  .  - 

"  Construction  is  the  drawing 'of  conclusions  respecting  suljeeta  tibal  B»  il^ 
yond  the  direct  expression  of  the  text — ^from  elements  known  mm  wad  gpMili 
the  text— condnfiions  which  are  in  the  spirit,  though  not  within  the  letlar.  «f  thi 
text"  .      ", 

*  ^fite,p.  880,  note.    Much  may  depend  on  the  diaraeter  of  the  \ 
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itional  Goyemment,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
relating  to  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union, 
enacted  is  one  of  public  law ;  it  determines  the  modal 
3  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
m  of  those  national  powers  which,  bj  the  Constitntion, 
mted"  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.* .  Bnt 
ses  which  are  here  considered  define  and  guarantee 
hich  are  to  be  claimed  by  private  persons  as  against 
-ivate  persons,  and,  even  if  they  are  public  law.  by 
ig  power  on  Congress  or  by  limiting  the  powers  of 
ral  States,  the  protection  of  private  rights  by  the  en- 
Qt  of  private  obligations  under  a  ^o^intemational 
law  is  the  end  specifically  in  view." 
a  each  of  the  organized  States  of  the  Union  there  is  a 
nnicipal  law  emanating  from  the  '^  reserved  "  powers 
the  State  or  the  several  people  thereof,  so  in  the  Dis- 
Columbia  and  in  the  several  Territories  of  the  United 
liere  is  a  local  municipal. law  emanating  from  powers 
lature  with  those  *'  reserved  "  powers ;  powers  which, 
not  held  in  reservation  by  a  local  political  people  of 
[strict  and  Territories,  but  held  by  the  Qovemment 
United  States,  are  like  the  "reserved"  powers  of  a 
istinct  from  the  powers  "  granted  "  in  the  .Constitu- 
he  national  Government  to  be  exercised  in  all  parts  of 
linion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.*  If  inhabit- 
the  organized  States  may  be  citizens  of  such  State 
reference  to  the  possession  of  sovereignty  by  the  cor- 
)eople  of  that  State,  so  inhabitants  of  the  District  or 
ies  may  be  citizens  thereof.  The  public  acts,  records, 
icial  proceedings  of  the  District  and  Territories  are  as 
ieets  of  recognition  in  international  private  law  as  are 
'  the  organized  States.  Their  penal  laws  have  as  high 
on  as  have  those  of  the  States,  and  free  and  bond  con- 


te,  directed  to  some  weU-known  end,  the  mle  maj  be  different    See 

mmh  ^-  ^'f  in  6  Ad.  A  Ellis,  68, 69. 

Vol.  I.,  p.  407,  note  8.  : 

tJMse  moviawna  have  Mb  character,  as  distiosnished  from,  being  pri^ 

Aioiuil  law  or  treaty  stipulations,  wiU  be  argued  in  Ch.  XXYIL 

,  §§  876,  897. 
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ditions  may  as  lawfallj  exist  in  them  as  in  districts  under  the 
political  dominion  of  an  organized  member  of  the  nati<mal 
Union.  To  all  the  intents  and  purposes  contemplated  in  these 
clauses,  they  are  whatever  the  organized  States  are.  In  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  biD 
of  rights,  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  and  of  the  Territoriei 
have  a  guarantee  of  their  civil  liberties  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  under  the  same  proviskmi^ 
and  under  their  several  State  Constitutions.  The  Constitatioii 
also  provides  that  the  powers  from  which  the  local  laws  of  ex- 
isting Territories  proceed  shall  hereafter  become  the  "re- 
served "  powers  of  the  people  of  new  States  organized  in  thoie 
Territories.  The  franchises  maintained  by  these  provisions  are 
enjoyed  in  private  relations  under  a  law  having  qtuuirinUt- 
national  extent.  The  history  of  public  law  in  Ameries 
exhibits  a  distinction,  in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  politieal 
rights,  between  the  inhabitants  of  an  organized  colony  or  State 
and  the  inhabitants  of  territory  not  organized  nnder  a  loeil 
autonomic  authority  recognized  by  the  instruments  of  impe- 
rial or  national  government.  But  the  history  of  Ameriein 
private  law  shows  no  corresponding  distinction,  between  per 
sons  so  discriminated,  in  respect  to  franchises  not  political, 
least  of  all  in  respect  to  such  as  have  had  ^z^o^intematiooil 
extent.  The  construction  which  comprehends  the  District  and 
the  Territories  within  the  extent  of  the  word  State  in  these 
clauses  is  in  harmony  witli  the  spirit  of  American  private  law 
as  exhibited  in  the  existing  Constitution,  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  history  of  colonial  law.* 

*  The  argument  I4>plie8  also  in  the  interpretation  of  the  same  word  wim  n- 
ployed  in  the  tliird  Article  (gee  ante,  YoL  I.,  p.  434).  It  may  be  argued  tlMt  thit 
proFiBion  contains  a  grant  of  power  to  the  national  GoTemment,  therriij  limHIif 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States ;  that  it  therefore  is  to  be  constmed  striflliy. 
But  it  is  also  a  franchise  to  the  private  citizen  to  have  a  choice  of  tribonaU.  See 
Newton  v.  Tnrpin,  ante,  p.  76,  note. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  oalj 
territory  of  the  United  States  was  that  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  whidi  bid 
been  ceded  by  the  seyeral  States  (ante,  p.  1,  note  2),  and  that — "the  fitfthtf  I^ 
moved  the  time  of  the  origin  of  any  text  may  be  from  as,  the  more  we  are  iltliiiee 
authorized  or  bound,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  resort  to  extensive  eonstroedoB.  Fv 
times  and  the  relations  of  things  change,  and  if  the  laws,  da,  do  not  ebange  ie- 
cordinely,  to  effect  which  is  rarely  in  the  power  of  the  oonstnier,  tli^  OHt  be 
applied  according  to  the  altered  circumstances,  if  they  shall  oontiBae  to  metf 
sense  or  to  remain  beneficial"    Lieber's  Hcrm.  134.    In  Rev.  Oode  off  Kortb 
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§  726.  In  Vaughan  v.  Williams  (1845),  3  McLean,  530 ; 
S.  C,  3  Western  L.  J.  65,  the  action  was  nnder  the  State  law, 
for  rescuing,  in  Indiana,  from  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  a 
citizen  of  Missouri,  certain  negroes,  who,  before  he  could  lay 
$aj  claim  to  them,  had  been  brought  voluntarily,  by  their 
owner,  into  Illinois,  and  there  resided  with  him  for  six  months. 
On  the  judge's  charge,  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendant,  who 
had  also  demurred  on  the  ground  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  "  where  the  claim  is  made  by  a  citizen  of 
anew  State  not  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Union  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  a  citizen  of  Indiana  is 
i^ot  bound  by  such  provisions ;  that  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Ordinance  of  17S7,  wliich  remains  in  full  force  in  Indiana,  re- 
q^irea  a  fugitive  from  labor  to  be  delivered  up  only  when 
/claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States.' "  The  demurrer 
was  overruled  by  Judge  McLean. 

.  .  Jn  Jones  v.  Yan  Zandt  (1842),  2  McLean,  611,  where  the 
li^tion  was  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit,  for  the  penalty  under  the  act 
of  1793,  for  "  harboring  "  a  fugitive,  the  court  held  that  the 
act  is  not  affected  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,*  which,  it  was  urged  in  this  case,  "  is  paramount  to  the 
i|pt  of  Congress,  and  imposes  no  obligation  on  this  State  [Ohio] 
to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  labor,  except  when  claimed  by  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  original  States." 

This  case  having  been  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Upited  States,  it  was  said  by  Woodbury,  J.,  delivering 
tUe  opinion  of  the  Court,  5  Howard  (1846),  230 :— The  last 
question  on  wliich  a  division  is  certified,  relates  to  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  the  supposed  repugnancy  to  it  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793.  "The  Ordinance  prohibited  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  among 
only  its  own  people.  Similar  prohibitions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  old  States.  But  this 
circumstance  does  not  affect  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery, 
as  other  States  may  choose  to  allow  it  among  their  people,  nor 

Gnrolina,  c  108,  §  2,  it  is  declared  that  the  words  StcUe  and  United  States  in  that 
CSode  shall  be  "construed"  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

'AnU^p,  lis. 
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impair  their  rights  of  property  under  it,  when  dieir  aUreB  h^ 
pen  to  eecape  to  other  Statee.  These  other  States,  wheAer 
northwest  of  the  Rirer  Ohio,  or  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hm 
AUeghanies,  if  out  of  the  Union,  wonld  not  be  bonnd  to  va- 
render  fdgitivee,  even  for  crimes,  it  being,  as  before  remaiM^ 
an  act  of  comity,  or  imperfect  obligation.  Holmes  t.  JknA 
son  et  al.j  14  Pet.  540.  Bat  while  within  the  Union,  lad 
nnder  the  obligations  of  the  Oonstitntion  and  the  laws  of  As 
Union,  requiring  that  this  kind  of  property  in  citisens  of  oHiar 
States — the  right  to  'serrice  or  labor' — ^be  not  discharged  or 
destroyed,  they  must  not  interfere  to  impair  or  destroy  it,  Inrt^ 
if  one  so  hdd  to  labor  escape  into  their  limits,  shoidd  aBev 
him  to  be  retaken  and  returned  to  the  place  where  he  beknflL 
In  all  this  there  is  no  repugnance  to  the  Ordinanee.  l¥1iars- 
ever  that  existed,  States  still  maintain  their  own  laws,  as  wA 
as  the  Ordinance,  by  not  allowing  slarery  to  exist  among  Mr 
own  citizens.  4  Martin,  885.  But,  in  relation  to  inhahitanti 
of  other  States,  if  they  escape  into  the  limits  of  States  witWs 
the  Ordinance,  and  if  the  Constitution  allow  them,  when  fiii^ 
tives  from  labor,  to  be  reclaimed,  this  does  not  interfere  willt 
their  own  laws  as  to  their  own  people,  nor  do  acts  of  CSongraa 
interfere  with  them,  which  are  rightfully  passed  to  carry  thm 
constitutional  rights  into  effect  there,  as  folly  as  in  other  fm- 
tions  of  the  Union." 

See  also,  Bead,  J.,  in  State  v.  Hoppess,  2  Western  L.  J.  SM, 
and  Peck,  J.,  that  Kentucky  is  in  the  same  position  as  "Viigiris 
in  respect  to  this  provision,  in  JEx  parte  Bushnell,  9  Ohio^  Wk 
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DOUBSnO  INTBBNATIOKAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  BUB- 
JBGT  OONTIKUXD.  G0MPAEI80N  OF  THE  AUTHOHTTISS  OK  THE 
00N8TBU0TI0N  OF  THE  PEOVI8ION8  FOB  DELIVEBINa  UP  FUGI- 
TIVES  FROM  JUSTICE  AND  FROM   LABOR. 

§  727.  According  to  the  method  proposed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  question  is  now  to 
be  taken  up — 

By  what  means  are  these  provisions  to  be  made  operative 
on  private  persons  ? 

As  has  already  been  said,  this  question  involves  an  inquiry 
into  the  construction  of  these  provisions,' 

Tiis  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
authorities  on  the  question  of  the  true  construction  of  these 
clauses,  and  on  the  incidental  inquiry  into  the  basis  of  what- 
ever power  Congress  may  have  to  carry  them  into  eflPect. 

§  728.  In  discriminating  the  true  bearing  of  the  statutes  of 
Congress  and  other  authorities  on  these  inquiries,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  conclusions  which  any  one  of 
the  constructions  which  may  be  given  to  them  will  involve. 
The  four  constructions  already  indicated  as  possible*  may  here 
be  properly  repeated,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
them,  in  their  special  application  to  these  clauses,  as  to  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress,  stated,  before  proceeding  to  the 
citation  of  the  authorities. 

1.  According  to  the  first  construction,  these  clauses  are  of 
the  nature  of  an  international  compact  between  the  States  as 
distinct  political  personalities,  and  resemble,  in  eflPect,  those 
principles  which,  when  regarded  as  an  international  rule  of 
action  for  independent  states,  are  law  in  the  imperfect  sense 
only,  and  affect  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  such  states 

>  AnU,  p.  879.  •  AnU,  g  603. 
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only  by  the  will  and  consent  of  the  local  sovereignty.  Under 
this  view,  consequently,  each  State  in  which  a  fugitive  firom 
justice  or  from  labor  may  be  found  is  severally  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  person  or  party  bound  by  the  rule  contained  in 
either  clause,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  political  sonree 
from  which  it  is  to  derive  its  coercive  effect  upon  private  pe^ 
sons  within  the  limits  of  such  State.  Neither  clause  can  k 
made  thus  operative  except  by  the  State  in  which  the  fagii£?e 
is  found,  acting  by  the  ordinary  instrumentalities  of  its  organ- 
ized Government ;  so  that  if  the  execution  of  either  provicdonis 
refused  or  neglected  by  sucli  State,  or  its  instrument,  the  State 
Government,  there  is  no  relief  for  the  claimant  of  the  fngitiye 
from  labor,  in  the  one  case,  or  for  the  State  demanding  the 
fugitive  criminal,  in  the  other ;  though  the  just  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  may  require  the  delivery.  The  State  re- 
fusing or  neglecting  is  to  be  regarded  as  faithless  to  an  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  it  in  a  compact  with  the  other  States  ^  bnt, 
being  sovereign  in  reference  to  those  relations  of  private  per- 
sons within  its  territory  which  are  affected  by  these  provisions, 
the  claim  or  demand  cannot  be  enforced,  and  has  no  legal 
validity. 

2.  According  to  the  second  construction,  the  States  are 
still,  as  in  the  first,  regarded  as  the  immediate  subjects  of  the 
rule  of  action  contained  in  these  clauses,  and  the  duties  which 
they  create  are  still  taken  to  be  the  international  obligations 
of  the  States,  severally,  towards  another  State,  or  private  per- 
sons, claiming  rights  under  them.  Under  this  view,  the  duties 
which  are  by  these  clauses  created,  for  the  State  in  which  the 
fugitive  from  justice  or  from  labor  may  be  found,  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  arising  under  the  first  construction,  and  the 
difference  in  the  effect,  relatively  to  the  right  of  the  demand- 
ant State  or  of  the  private  claimants,  arises  from  the  inference 
or  conclusion  drawn  from  the  character  attributed  to  these 
clauses,  viz. :  that  they  are  laws  in  the  strict  sense  acting  on 
the  States  as  its  subjects.  From  which  it  is  concluded  that 
there  must  somewhere  be  a  political  person  distinct  from  the 
States — the  subjects  of  the  law — having  power  to  make  it 
effectual ;  that  this  person  can  be  no  other  than  the  organized 
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Government  of  the  United  States,  the  only  known  administra- 
tive instrument  of  the  will  of  the  authors  of  the  rule ;  and  that 
(Congress  may  legislate  to  carry  into  effect  the  power  so  vested 
in  that  Government. 

3.  According  to  the  third  construction,  these  provisions  act 
directly  on  some  certain  public  and  private  persons,  viz. :  the 
Executive  of  a  State  and  the  person  to  whom  the  service  of  a 
fugitive  bondman  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  national 
Government,  on  the  other,  creating  a  relation  in  which  such 
Executive,  or  such  private  person,  possesses  a  right  correlative 
to  an  obligation  of  the  national  Government,  and  either  giving 
rise  to  a  class  of  "  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  or  to 
"  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,"  coming 
within  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States; 
or  giving  occasion  for  claims  against  the  United  States,  or 
against  the  national  Government,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which 
Congress  may  provide  in  any  manner  consistent  with  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution. 

4.  According  to  the  fourth  construction,  while  these  clauses 
are  taken,  as  in  the  preceding  view,  to  be  law  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense,  private  persons  only  are  its  immediate  subjects, 
and  Ibe  rights  given  and  obligations  imposed  by  it  are  the 
constituent  parts  either  of  relations  between  private  persons 
or  relations  between  private  persons  owing  an  obligation 
and  a  State  appearing  beyond  its  own  jurisdiction  as  the 
person  claiming  the  correlative  right.  Under  this  view  these 
Clauses  have  the  character  of  private  international  law,  in 
applying  to  persons  distinguished  by  their  domicil,  or  by 
previous  subjfection  to  the  law  of  another  jurisdiction,  but 
are  binding  on  private  persons,  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
Unffed  States,  as  a  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  without 
reference  to  the  limits  of  the  States ;  except  as  they  are  the 
territorial  jurisdictions  by  whose  existence  the  escape  of  a  fugi- 
tive, from  one  system  of  punitive  laws,  or  from  service  or 
labor  under  a  local  law,  into  another  forum,  is  rendered  possi- 
ble. Under  this  view  the  right  of  the  claimant  owner,  or  de- 
mandant State,  and  the  obligation  of  the  fugitive  from  labor  or 
from  justice  exist  under  that  law  which  has  been  before  de- 
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acribed  as  that  part  of  the  domestic  international  private  law 
of  &e  United  States  which,  in  anChoritj,  is  identified  idth^ 
national  mnnicipal  private  law,  and  therefore  called  fMii> 
international.  As  a  consequence  of  this  conatraction  it  ynSL 
follow,  that  the  demand  or  claim  of  snch  rights  and  the  deniil 
of  such  obligations  will  create  eases  such  as  are  mentioned  ia 
the  third  Article  as  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  TJaitod 
States,  and  such  as  are  within  the  concurrent  judicial  power  rf 
the  States,  because  the  subject  matter  is  within  the  ori^nd 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

§  729.  The  authorities  on  the  construction  of  the  provisi(» 
for  the  demand  and  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and,  id 
connection,  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  respect  to 
its  execution,  are  first  to  be  considered. 

The  earliest  authority^  is  the  action  of  Congress  itsdf. 

If  Congress,  in  legislating,  had  proposed  to  maintain  tte 
right  of  the  demandant  Executive,  or  State,  as  correlative  tot 
duty  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found  (according  to 
the  second  construction),  it  would  seem  that  the  State  owing 
the  duty  would  have  been  required  or  allowed  to  appear,  oil 
hearing  of  the  demand,  as  a  party  interested.  If  the  Govenm 
upon  whom  the  demand  is  to  be  made  derives  power  m  the 
matter  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  as  commonly  supposed,  it  ifl 

'  On  the  marahaliiig  of  the  uithorities,  compare  anis,  pp.  244,  S46.  In  (hft 
first  controTerey  which  arose  under  this  provision,  two  vcara  before  the  aet  of 
Congress  {ante,  p.  886),  the  public  officers  concerned  dnlered  on  the  qoaatifla 
whether  legisU^on  was  necessary  to  five  effect  to  the  provision.  But  none  lid4 
that  the  demand  and  delivery  would,  under  the  Constitution  alone,  be  c  mm 
within  the  judicial  power.  Randolph,  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.,  who  held  tluCt  no  kv; 
State  or  federal,  was  necessary,  supposed  that  the  Governor,  acting  for  theStite, 
in  fhlfilling  its  duty  as  a  political  person  under  the  compact,  would  nave  power  to 
order  the  extradition.  He  areued,  "  The  Executive  of  Virginia  contud  tluit  hff 
own  Constitution  and  laws  and  those  of  the  United  States  being  ^ent  as  Id  At 
manner  and  particulars  of  arrest  and  delivery,  they  cannot,  as  yet,  move  in  At 
a£Ur.  To  deliver  up  is  an  acknowledged  federal  duty,  and  the  law  oooijiM  with 
it  the  right  of  using  all  incidental  means  in  order  to  discharge  it.  I  wiH  sol  1ft- 
quire  how  far  these  incidental  means,  if  opposed  to  the  ConstitutioB  and  laws  of 
Ylrginin,  ought,  notwithstanding,  to  be  exercised,  because  McGnire  and  his  mm- 
ciates  may  be  surrendered  without  calling  upon  any  public  officer  of  that  State. 
Private  persons  may  be  employed  and  clothed  with  a  special  authority.  Tht 
Attorney  General  [of  Ya.]  agrees  that  a  law  of  the  United  States  might  so  ordi^: 
and  wherein  does  a  genuine  distinction  consist  between  a  power  deducible  from 
the  Constitution  as  incidental  to  a  duty  imposed  by  that  Constitution  and  a  power 

Piven  by  Congress  as  auxiliary  to  the  execution  of  such  a  duty  T'    Am.  Stall 
•pers,  MiscTl,  41. 
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poller  to  enforce  the  role  against  the  State  of  which  he  is  the 
SxecntiYe.  He  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  represent  the  State 
at  the  same  time  in  a  position  essentially  antagonistic  to  that 
which  he  holds  under  the  act  of  Congress. 

If  Congress  had  assumed  to  legislate  on  the  idea  (compre^ 
hended  under  the  third  construction)  that,  by  the  demand  of  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  a  case  arises  under  the  Constitution,  in 
which  the  demandant  State,  or  executive  officer,  is  one  party, 
and  the  national  Government  the  other,  or  a  controversy  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  it  would  seem  that  provi- 
sion would  have  been  made  for  the  appearance,  in  such  case  or 
controversy,  of  the  national  Government.  Since  it  contains 
no  such  provision,  the  act  of  1793  is  an  authority  against  this 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction. 

If,  by  its  actual  legislation,  Congress  has  directed  that  the 
delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  may  be  carried  out  by  per- 
801)6  who  cannot,  under  the  Constitution,  hold  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  supposed  that  such 
legislation  was  not  based  on  the  idea  that  in  such  delivery  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  will  be  applied  in  a  case 
arising  under  this  provision,  operating  as  law  in  the  strict 
sense,  according  to  the  third  or  the  fourth  construction.* 

§  730.  The  question,  whether  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
when  acting  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Congress,  have  exer^ 
cised  power  politically  derived  from  the  United  States,  will 
be  hereinafter  considered,  when  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law,  in  its  details,  is  examined.  But  if,  in  any  cases,  such 
action  of  a  State  Governor  has  been  judicially  held  to  have 

>  The  House  of  Representatiyes,  March  1,  1861,  bv  a  vote  of  47  to  126,  re- 
jected a  biU  entitled  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  for  the  rendition  iif 
fugitime  fnmihutice,  which  provided  "  that  erery  person  charged  by  indictment 
or  other  satisfactory  eridence,  in  any  State,  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crimep 
committed  within  the  inrisdiction  of  such  State,  who  shall  flee  or  nail  have  fled  from 


)  may  be  founci,  De  arrested  and  brovgfat  before  such  jnd^, 
who,  on  beinff  satined  that  he  is  the  person  charged,  and  that  he  was  within  tii« 
jurisdiction^  such  State  at  the  time  such  crime  was  committed,  of  which  sash 
charge  shall  he  prima  facie  evidence,  shall  deliver  him  up  to  be  remoTed  to  tibe 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime ;  and  if  any  question  of  law  shaU  arise  dnriitf 
such  examination,  it  may  be  taken,  on  exception,  oy  writ  of  error,  to  the  drem 
Court."    I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 
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carried  out  the  delivery  required  by  the  provision,  and  has 
also  been  justified  as  power  derived  from  the  United  Statei, 
such  cases  must  be  taken  as  an  authority  against  the  fourth  cort 
struction,  and  against  that  adaptation  of  the  third  which  sup- 
poses the  extension  of  the  j  udicial  power  over  a  case  in  which  the 
national  Government  is  a  party.  They  are  a  judicial  repudiir 
tion  of  the  idea  that  the  Act  of  Congress  is  constitutional  by  iti 
carrying  into  effect  power  belonging  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  cases  wherein  a  custody  under  the  warrant 
of  the  State  Executive  has  been  justified  under  this  provision 
and  the  Act  of  Congress.  But  the  political  source  of  tie 
authority  therein  exercised  by  such  Executive  has  not  been 
particularly  discriminated  in  the  judicial  opinions,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  basis  of  the  power 
attributed  to  Congress.  In  most  of  these  opinions,  there  is  an 
intimation  that  the  State  Executive  would  have  no  authori^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  act  of  Congress,*  and  the  language  favoxs 
the  doctrine  of  an  implied  power  in  the  national  Govemm^t 
to  secure  the  right  guaranteed  to  the  State  demandant,  as  co^ 
relative  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive 
is  found ;  according  to  the  second  construction  above  stated. 

It  will  be  seen  hereinafter  that,  in  some  opinions,  wherein 
either  the  second  or  the  third  construction  of  the  provision 
concerning  fugitives  from  labor  is  made  the  basis  of  the  l^ifr 
lation  of  Congress  in  respect  to  such  persons,  the  power 
to  legislate  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice  is  said  to  rest 
on  the  same  foundation.  On  a  full  examination  of  Judge 
Story's  opinion  in  Prigg'scase,  it  may  appear  that  he  regarded 
this  provision  as  creating  cases,  within  the  judicial  power,  in 
which  the  demandant  State  or  Executive  is  one  party,  and  the 
national  Government  the  other  party ;  thus  supporting  fhe 
third  construction.*  Yet  in  the  same  case,  16  Peters,  620,  Slofy 

^  See  particularly  0.  S.  Dist.  Jadge  Pope's  opinion  in  3  McLean  C  C.  B.  It9, 
131.  Judge  McLean,  in  Pri^s  case,  16  Peters,  664,  would  seem  to  deriye  tk 
Governor's  power  from  the  state.  See  these  opinions  stated  and  oomptved.  Mid 
in  Ch.  XXVIIL 

*  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  held,  in  Sims*  case  ^Monthly  I^v 
Reporter,  Vol  lY.,  N.  S.,  p.  6),  that  the  claim  of  a  master  for  a  fagittTe  sUre  W. 
onder  the  consUtotional  proYision,  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  Usftad 
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held  that  the  right  and  duty  created  by  this  provision  nre  not 
eapable  of  enforcement  without  legislation.  He  said : — "  Yet 
flie  right  and  duty  are  dependent  as  to  their  mode  of  execution 
solely  on  the  act  of  Congress,  and  but  for  that  they  would  re- 
main a  nominal  right  and  a  passive  duty,  the  execution  of 
which,  being  entrusted  to  no  one  in  particular,  all  persons  might 
be  at  liberty  to  disregard."  According  to  this  view,  this  provi- 
sion does  not  act  on  any  persons  as  laWy  until  Coiigress  shall  have 
prescribed  the  means  by  which  it  should  be  carried  into  effect ; 
and  there  is,  under  the  provision  alone,  no  such  right  and  obli- 
gation as  would  call  for  the  action  of  the  judicial  power 
according  to  the  fourth,  and  one  adaptation  of  the  third,  con- 
struction.' 

§  731.  The  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  recent  case  of  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  seems  to 
be  the  only  judicial  authority  on  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  provision.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  already  been 
described.  After  the  portion  of  the  opinion  which  has  been 
cited  on  pages  381-385,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  The  clause  in  question,  like  the  clause  in  the  confeder- 
ation, authorizes  the  demand  to  be  made  by  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed,  but  does 
not  in  so  many  words  specify  the  officer  of  the  State  upon 
whom  the  demand  is  to  be  made,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  have 
the  fugitive  delivered,  and  removed  to  the  State  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime.  But  under  the  confederation,  it  is  plain 
that  the  demand  was  to  be  made  on  the  Governor  or  executive 

States,  and  considered  this  as  the  basis  of  the  le^slation  of  ConmsB  in  respect 
to  that  prorision.  On  page  1  of  the  report  he  observes: — '"fiie  rendition  of 
fugitives  from  service,  under  the  Constitution,  is  an  act  analagous  to  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  two  caaee,  so  far  as  the  powers  and  dutiek  of  the 
general  Government  are  concerned,  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  may  i^ 
nropriately  be  provided  for  by  the  same  general  means."  See  post,  where  the  case 
is  in  this  chapter  given.  It  may  hereinafter  appear  that  Mr.  Curtis  in  this  case 
has  followed  very  closely  Judge  Story's  opinion  m  Prigg's  case. 

'  ^  many  cases  it  is  held  that  the  courts  have  power  to  issue  process  to  arrest 
a  person  as  fugitive  from  justice,  even  when  no  demand  has  been  made  o»  the 
Ck)vemor,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress.  See  Fetter's  case,  3  Zabr.  811.  This 
seems  to  support  the  view  that  the  Constitution  operates  independently  of  the 
statute.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  arrest  in  such  cases  bas  not  been  jus- 
tified on  common  law  principles. 
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authority  of  tbe  State,  and  conld  be  made  on  no  other  depart- 
ment or  officer ;  for  the  confederation  was  only  a  league  d 
separate  sovereignties,  in  which  each  State,  within  its  own 
limits,  held  and  exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty ;  snd 
the  confederation  had  no  officer,  either  executive,  judicial,  or 
ministerial,  through  whom  it  could  exercise  an  authoiilj 
within  the  limits  of  a  State.  In  the  present  Constitution,  how> 
ever,  these  powers,  to  a  limited  extent,  have  been  conferred  €• 
the  General  Government  within  the  Territories  of  the  aeverd 
States.  But  the  part  of  the  clause  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
demanding  and  surrendering  the  fugitive  is  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  unimportant  word  or  two)  a  literal  copy  of  the  ijp* 
tide  of  the  Confederation,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  mode  of  the 
demand  and  the  official  authority  by  and  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, under  the  confederation,  must  have  been  in  the  mindt 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  when  this  Article  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  that  in  adopting  the  same  words  they  manifeslfy 
intended  to  sanction  the  mode  of  proceeding  practiced  under 
the  confederation  ;  that  is,  of  demanding  the  fugitive  from  the 
executive  authority,  and  making  it  his  duty  to  cause  him  to  be 
delivered  up. 

"  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution — to 
the  obvious  policy  and  necessity  of  this  provision  to  preserve 
harmony  between  States,  and  order  and  law  within  their  re- 
spective borders,  and  to  its  early  adoption  by  the  colonies  and 
then  by  the  confederated  States,  whose  mutual  interest  it  wu 
to  give  each  other  aid  and  support  whenever  it  was  needed— 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  compact,  engrafted  in 
the  Constitution,  included,  and  was  intended  to  include,  every 
offence  made  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it 
was  committed,  and  that  it  gives  the  right  to  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  to  demand  the  fugitive  from  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found  ;  that  the  right 
given  to  "  demand  "  implies  that  it  is  an  absolute  right,  and 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  correlative  obligation  to  deliver, 
without  any  reference  to  the  character  of  the  crime  charged,  or 
to  the  policy  or  laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  fugitive  has 
fled. 
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*^  This  is  evidently  the  construction  put  upon  this  Article,  in 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1793,  under  which  the  proceedings  now 
before  us  are  instituted.  It  is,  therefore,  the  construction  put 
opon  It  almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  commencement  of 
the  government  itself,  and  when  Washington  was  still  at  its 
head,  and  many  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  framing  it  were 
members  of  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  law. 

^^  The  Constitution  having  established  the  right  on  one  part 
and  the  obligation  on  the  other,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
by  law  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  could  not,  upon  a  charge  made  before  him,  de- 
mand the  fugitive ;  for,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which 
all  of  our  institutions  are  founded,  the  executive  department 
can  act  only  in  subordination  to  the  judicial  department,  where 
rights  of  person  or  property  kre  concerned,  and  its  duty  in 
those  cases  consists  only  in  aiding  to  support  the  judicial  pro- 
oeas  and  enforcing  its  authority,  when  its  interposition  for  that 
purpose  becomes  necessary,  and  is  called  for  by  the  judicial 
department.  The  executive  authority  of  the  State,  therefore, 
was  not  authorized  by  this  Article  to  make  the  demand  unless 
the  party  was  charged  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. And  it  was  equally  necessary  that  tlie  executive 
authority  of  the  State  upon  which  the  dem*and  was  made, 
when  called  on  to  render  his  aid,  should  be  satisfied  by  com- 
petent proof  that  the  party  was  so  charged. 

^^  This  proceeding,  when  duly  authenticated,  is  his  author^ 
ity  for  arresting  the  offender. 

"  This  duty  of  providing  by  law  the  regulations  necessary 
to  carry  this  compact  into  execution,  from  the  nature  of  the 
duty  and  the  object  in  view,  was  manifestly  devolved  upon 
Oongress ;  for  if  it  was  left  to  the  States,  each  State  might  re- 
quire different  proof  to  authenticate  the  judicial  proceeding 
upon  which  the  demand  was  founded ;  and  as  the  duty  of  the 
Qovemor  of  the  State  where  the  ftigitive  was  found  is  in  sueh 
cases  merely  ministerial,  without  the  right  to  exercise  either 
executive  or  judicial  discretion,  he  could  not  lawfully  issue  a 
warrant  to  arrest  an  individual  without  a  law  of  the  State  or 
of  Congress  to  authorize  it.    These  difficulties  presented  them- 
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selves  as  early  as  1791,  in  a  demand  made  bj  the  Governor  of 
Femisjlvania  upon  the  Governor  of  Ylrginia,  and  both  d 
them  admitted  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
President,  who  immediately  submitted  the  matter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  And  this  led  to  the  act  of  1793,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  All  di£Eiculty  as  to  the  mode  of 
authenticating  the  judicial  proceeding  was  removed  by  tbe 
Article  in  the  Constitution,  which  declares,  ^  that  full  faith  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  reoonk, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State ;  and  the  Oob- 
gress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  whidi 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  tbe  eSiaot 
thereof.'  And  without  doubt  the  provision  of  which  we  lure 
now  speaking — that  is,  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive,  which 
requires  official  communications  between  States,  and  the  au- 
thentication of  official  documents — was  in  the  minds  of  tlibe 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  liad  its  influence  in  induciog 
them  to  give  this  power  to  Congress.  And  acting  upon  tluB 
authority,  and  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  controversy,  Congress  passed  the  act  of 
1793,  February  12th,  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  subject^is 
in  the  following  words:" 

Ilere  the  Clfief  Justice  recites  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  act,*  find  then  proceeds : — 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  judicial  acts  which  are  necofi- 
sary  to  authorize  the  demand  are  plainly  specified  in  the  act  of 
Congress ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  executive  authority  is 
made  conclusive  as  to  their  verity  when  presented  to  the 
Executive  of  the  State  where  the  fugitive  is  found.  He  has  no 
right  to  look  behind  them,  or  to  question  them,  or  to  look  into 
the  character  of  the  crime  specified  in  this  judicial  proceeding. 
The  duty  which  he  is  to  perform  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
merely  ministerial — that  is,  to  cause  the  party  to  be  arrested, 
and  delivered  to  the  agent  or  authority  of  the  State  where  the 
crime  was  co.mmitted.  It  is  said  in  the  argument,  that  the 
executive  officer  upon  whoui  this  demand  is  made  must  have 

^  See  poti  in  the  commencement  of  Ch.  XXYII. 
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a  dteeretionary  executive  power,  because  he  must  inquire  and 
decide  who  is  the  person  demanded.  But  this  certainly  is  not 
a  discretionary  duty  upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  any  judg- 
ment, but  is  a  mere  ministerial  duty — that  is,  to  do  the  act  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  him,  and  such  as  every  Marshal  and 
Sheriff  must  perform  when  process,  either  criminal  or  civil,  is 
placed  in  his  hands  to  be  served  on  the  person  named  in  it. 
And  it  never  has  been  supposed  that  this  duty  involved  any 
discretionary  power,  or  made  him  anything  more  than  a  mere 
ministerial  officer ;  and  such  is  the  position  and  character  of 
the  Executive  of  the  State  under  this  law,  when  the  demand  is 
made  upon  him  and  the  requisite  evidence  produced.  The 
Governor  has  only  to  issue  his  warrant  to  an  agent  or  officer  to 
arrest  the  party  named  in  the  demand." 

§  732.  The  portion  of  the  opinion  above  cited  bears  more 
directly  upon  a  question  which  will  be  hereinafter,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter,  examined  more  particularly,  viz. : — 
Whether  the  action  of  a  Governor  of  a  State,  in  making  the 
delivery  required  by  the  law  of  Congress,  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  t  The  portion 
of  the  opinion  immediately  after  that  above  cited  bears  more 
particularly  on  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
vision.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"The  question  which  remains  to  be  examined  is  a  grave 
and  important  one.  When  the  demand  was  made,  the  proofs 
required  by  the  act  of  1793,  to  support  it,  were  exhibited  to 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  duly  certified  and  authenticated ;  and 
the  objection  made  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment  is  alto- 
gether untenable.  Kentucky  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regu- 
late the  forms  of  pleading  and  process  in  her  own  courts,  in 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases,  and  is  not  bound  to  conform 
to  those  of  any  other  State.  And  whether  the  charge 
against  Lago  is  legally  and  sufficiently  laid  in  this  indictment 
according  to  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  is  a  judicial  question  to  h% 
decided  by  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  not  by  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"  The  demand  being  thus  made,  the  act  of  Congress  de- 
clares, that  '  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of 
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the  State '  to  caose  the  fugitive  to  be  arrested  and  secured,  and 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  demanding  State.  The  wovdi 
^  it  shall  be  the  duty,'  in  ordinary  legislation,  impliea  the  UKt 
tion  of  the  power  to  command,  and  to  coerce  obedience.  BqI 
looking  to  tlie  snbject-matter  of  this  law,  and  the  reUtioai 
which  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  bear  to  etdt 
other,  the  Conrt  is  of  opinion,  the  words  '  it  shall  be  the  doty' 
were  not  used  as  mandatory  and  compulsory,  but  as  deeloir 
tory  of  the  moral  duty  which  this  compact  created,  when  Cob- 
gross  had  provided  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  ezeontioik' 
The  act  does  not  provide  any  means  to  compel  the  execution  of 
this  duty,  nor  inflict  any  punishment  for  neglect  or  refoaal  oa* 
the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  State ;  nor  is  there  any  dams 
or  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  arms  the  govemmait 
of  tiie  United  States  with  this  power.  Indeed,  such  a  powsr 
would  place  every  State  under  the  control  and  dominion  oCtlie 
general  government,  even  in  the  administration  of  ita  inttf* 
nal  concerns  and  reserved  rights.  And  we  think  it  clear,.ihit 
the  federal  government,  under  the  Constitution,  has  no  powor 
to  impose  on  a  State  officer,  as  such,  any  duty  whatever,  and 
compel  him  to  perform  it ;  for  if  it  possessed  this  power,  it 
might  overload  the  officer  with  duties,  which  would  fill  up  all 
his  time,  and  disable  him  from  performing  his  obligation  to 
the  State,  and  might  impose  on  him  duties  of  a  charactsr 
incompatible  with  the  rank  and  dignity  to  which  he  was  de- 
vated  by  tlie  State. 

"  It  is  true  that  Congress  may  autliorizc  a  particular  Stats 
officer  to  perform  a  particular  duty  ;  but  if  he  declines  to  do 
so,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  may  be  coerced,  or  punished  for 
his  refusal.  And  we  are  very  far  from  supposing,  that  in  at* 
ing  this  word  ^  duty,'  the  statesmen  who  framed  and  paned 
the  law,  or  the  President  who  approved  and  signed  it,  intended 
to  exercise  a  coercive  power  over  State  officers  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution.  But  the  General  Government  having  in 
that  law  fulfilled  the  duty  devolved  upon  it,  by  prescribing 
the  proof  and  mode  of  authentication  upon  which  the  State 
authorities  were  bound  to  deliver  the  fugitive,  the  word  *dnty' 
in  the  law  points  to  the  obligation  on  the  State  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 


"  It  is  tree,  that  in  the  early  dayrf  of  the  Ooveinment,  Gon- 
groM  relied  with  confidence  upon  the  co-operation  and  snpport 
of  Ute  States,  when  exercising  the  legitiraatd  powers  of  the 
Oeneral  Government,  and  were  accnstomed  to  receive  it  npon 
fnineiples  of  comity,  and  from  a  sense  of  mutual  and  comilion 
interest,  where  no  such  duty  was  imposed  by  the  Constitution. 
And  laws  were  passed  authorizing  State  courts  to  ent^tain 
jurisdiction  in  proceedings  by  the  United  States,  to  recover 
penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  breaches  of  their  revenue 
laws,  and  ^ving  to  the  State  courts  the  same  authority  '^ith 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  such  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures,  and  also  the  power  to  hear  the  allegations 
c^  parties,  and  to  take  proofs,  if  an  application  for  a  remission 
of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  should  be  made,  according  to'  the 
jmmsions  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  And  these  powers  were 
Ibr-some  years  exercised  by  State  tribunals,  readily,  and  with- 
out objection,  until  in  some  of  the  States  it  was  declined  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  and  retarded  the  performance  of  duties 
wliich  properly  belonged  to  them,  as  State  courts ;  and  in 
ether  States,  doubts  appear  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  power  of 
the  courts,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  to  inflict 
these  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  offences  against  the  General 
Government,  unless  especially  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
State. 

"  And  in  these  cases  the  co-operation  of  the  States  was  a 
matter  of  comity  which  the  several  sovereignties  extended  to 
one  another  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  was  not  regarded  by 
either  party  as  an  obligation  imposed  by  the  Constitution. 
And  the  acts  of  Congress  conferring  the  jurisdiction,  merely 
give  the  power  to  the  State  tribunals,  but  do  not  purport  to 
r^ard  it  as  a  duty,  and  they  leave  it  to  the  States  to  exercise 
it  or  not,  as  might  best  comport  with  their  own  sense  of  justice, 
and  their  own  interest  and  convenience. 

"  But  the  language  of  the  Act  of  1793  is  very  different.  It 
does  not  purport  to  give  authority  to  the  State  executive  to 
arrest  and  deliver  the  fugitive,  but  requires  it  to  be  done,  and 
the  language  of  the  law  implies  an  absolute  obligation  which 
the  State  authority  is  bound  to  perform.    And  when  it  speaks 
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of  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  it  evidently  points  to  the  duty  im- 
posed by  the  Oonstitntion  in  the  claase  we  are  now  conBid6^ 
ing.  The  performance  of  this  duty,  however,  is  left  to  d^end 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  State  executive  to  the  compact  entered 
into  with  the  other  States  when  it  adopted  the  Constitntka  of 
the  United  States,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Union.  It 
was  so  left  by  the  Constitution,  and  necessarily  so  left  by  the 
Act  of  1793. 

"And  it  would  seem  that  when  the  Constitution  wis 
framed,  and  when  this  law  was  passed,  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  mutual  interest  would  in- 
sure a  faithful  execution  of  this  constitutional  provision  by  Ae 
executive  of  every  State ;  for  every  State  had  an  equal  interait 
in  the  execution  of  a  compact  absolutely  essential  to  tiieir 
peace  and  well-being  in  their  internal  concerns,  as  well « 
members  of  the  Union.  Hence  the  use  of  the  words  ordinariljr 
employed  when  an  undoubted  obligation  is  required  to  be  pe^ 
formed,  ^  It  shall  be  his  duty.' 

"  But  if  the  Governor  of  Ohio  refuses  to  discharge  dJs 
duty,  there  is  no  power  delegated  to  the  General  Oovemm^ 
either  through  the  judicial  department  or  any  other  depail- 
ment,  to  use  any  coercive  means  to  compel  him. 

"And  upon  this  ground,  the  motion  for  the  mandamas 
must  be  overruled."  * 

§  733.  Chancellor  Kent  is  probably  the  only  author  who 
views  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice 

'  In  view  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  necessary  to  distingnish,  besides  the  fbor 
already  mentioned,  another  possible  construction  of  this  proTision,  accordhig'  to 
which,  the  persons  holdini^  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  in  wbicii  tli 
crime  was  committed,  and  of  that  into  which  the  criminal  may  have  fled,  are  til* 
subjects  of  the  rule  contained  in  the  provision ;  the  duty  thereby  created  bdflg>  t 
duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  from  justice  egcapy, 
correlative  to  the  ri^t  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  wlio 
makes  the  demand.  The  opinion  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  aa  exerfom^ 
the  judicial  function  is  involved  in  the  action  of  the  Governor  upon  whcm  the  de> 
mand  is  made.  Hence,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  court  would  not  base  fti 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  idea  of  carrying  into  execation  *  pawnt 
vested  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  as  under  the  third  or  th« 
fourth  construction  before  stated.  If  the  court  had  held  itself  authorized  to  IsMlfct 
mandamus  prayed  for,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  it  would  base  the  povir 
of  Ck>ngres9  to  legislate  upon  the  theory  incidental  to  the  second  constmctioD— 
that  the  rule  contained  is  law  in  the  strict  sense,  which  must  be  enforeed  by  mMb 
superior.  But  in  view  of  this  decision,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress has  produced  any  effect  beyond  that  caused  by  the  provision  itsell 
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In  that  light  which  would  base  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress, in  this  instance,  upon  the  theory  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  power  already  belonging  to  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States.  In  Kent's  Comm.  Vol.  11.,  p.  32,  note, 
it  is  said  : — "  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  judicial 
opinion  on  this  provision ;  and  as  it  stands,  I  should  apprehend 
that  on  the  demand  being  made,  and  the  documents  exhibited, 
no  discretion  remained  with  the  Executive  of  the  State  to  which 
the  fugitive  had  fled,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  cause  the 
fugitive  to  be  arrested  and  surrendered  (as  has  been  done  in 
one  or  more  instances).  I  do  not  know  of  any  power  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  by  which  he  could  be 
coerced  to  perform  the  duty.  Perhaps  the  Act  of  Congress 
may  be  considered  as  prescribing  a  duty,  the  performance  of 
which  cannot  be  enforced.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  null 
and  void  provision,  or  resting  on  the  mere  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  State  authorities.  It  is  a  substantive  and  essential 
grant  of  power  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  it  partakes  of  a  judicial 
character,  and  is  fitly  and  constitutionally  of  judicial  cogni- 
zance. Tlie  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and 
the  courts  and  judges  of  the  United  States  within  the  State 
to  which  the  fugitive  has  fled  are  the  fittest  tribunals  to  be 
clothed  with  the  exercise  of  this  power,  so  that  the  claimant 
might,  on  due  application  with  the  requisite  proof,  cause  the 
fugitive  to  be  arrested  and  removed  or  surrendered  by  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  under  regular  judicial  process  by 
habeas  corpiLS.  To  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  such  a 
source  of  power,  I  should  rather  appreliend  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  applied,  and  given  facility  and  direction. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  be  efficient,  and  more  safe 
fo»  the  fugitive,  and  more  consistent  with  the  orderly  and  cut^- 
tpmary  administration  of  justice.  It  concerns  the  common 
mterest  and  intercourse  among  the  several  States,  and  is  ft 
branch  of  international  jurisprudence." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Kent  adopted  the  fourth  construe- 
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tion,  under  wbich  a  ease  arises  in  whieh  the  demandaiit  BMe 
4nd  the  fugitive  charged  with  crime  are  the  parties^  or  Ail 
view,  included  under  the  third  construction,  lu^cording  to  wUdi 
the  demandant  State  and  the  national  Government  are  partia 
in  a  case  within  the  judicial  power.' 

§  734.  In  pursuance  of  the  analogy  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween these  two  provisions,  as  already  in^cated,*  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry  into  the  true  construction  of  this  provinon 
will  be  preceded  by  the  citation  of  the  authorities  broriDgtm 
the  construction  of  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugiti?eB 
from  labor,  and,  in  connection,  on  the  power  of  Oongress  to 
legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 

§  735.  There  has  never  probably  been  an  instance  of  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Government  of  any  State,  or  to  the  chief  exee- 
utive  officer  of  any  State,  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  flrom 
labor  as  a  duty  of  the  State  under  the  first  or  the  second  ecm- 
struction.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that,  if  this-  pro- 
vision creates  a  duty  for  the  State,  the  Legislature  must  yet 
first  authorize  some  person  to  make  the  delivery. 

§  736.  In  neither  of  the  statutes  passed  by  Congress  is  tbere 
any  provision  for  the  appearance  of  the  national  Qt)vernment 
or  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  from  labor  is  found,  as  s 
party  against  whom  a  claim  is  made  by  the  owner.  This  may 
be  taken  as  legislative  authority  against  the  second  and  third 
construction.* 

If  by  its  actual  legislation  Congress  has  authorized  the  de- 

*  story,  ia  Cimni.  §  1811,  has  only  a  few  words  in  jostificAtioii  of  ih»  tof^H^m- 
slave  provisioQ,  and  in  §  1 8 1 2  briefly  vindicates  the  means  provided  by  Oongresi 
in  the  Act  of  1798.  for  carrying  the  two  provisions  into  effect  These  test  vifl 
be  cited  poit  in  Ch&  XXVIIL,  XXIX.  In  the  second  edition,  his  editor,  in 
§  1812  a.  nas  given  a  summary  of  Judge  Story's  Opinion  in  Prigg*s  case,  on  ^ 
qnestion  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Stales,  to  legislate  on  tke  aal^JBelk 
and  given  the  Opinion  in  a  note. 

It  is  remarkaole  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Federalist  on  these  ftro 
ohmses  of  the  fourth  Article ;  thoo^,  in  No.  43,  among  the-  "  miocellMegBi 
powers"  of  Congress,  some  powers  are  considered  which,  according  to  the  writer^i 
(Mr.  Madison's)  view,  are  derived  from  some  of  the  other  provisions  of  tiie  AiMa 
From  this  it  wonld  seem  that  the  authors  of  those  letters  did  not  give  to  tfam 
provisions  any  such  construction  as  would  be  a  basis  for  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress. 

'  AnU,  p.  380.  *  See  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  in  2  Pick.,  19,  and  jMst,  §  741. 

*  Compare  the  fuller  statement  of  the  parallel  argument  in  §  729. 
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livery  on  claim  of  a  fi^tive  Srom  labor  by  personB  who  can- 
noty  under  the  Constitution,  hold. the  jnddcial  power  of  the 
United  States,  it  mnst  be  supposed  that  Congress  has  not  pro- 
posed to  carry  into  effect  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  in  cases,  according  to  the  third  and  fourth  construc- 
tion. 

The  question  whether  the  persons  who  haice  performed  the 
actions  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  fugitiveiB 
from  labor  have  therein  exercised  power  derived  from  the 
United  States,  and  whether  they  have  in  such  action  carried 
out  the  delivery  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  will  be  here- 
inafter considered.  If  such  action  has  in  any  cases  been  judi- 
cially justified  as  the  exercise  of  power  derived  from  the  United 
States,  and  also  as  a  full  execution  of  the  delivery  required  by 
the  Constitution,  such  cases  are  authority  against  the  idea  that 
the  legislation  of  Congress  is  intended  to  carry  into  effect 
powers  vested  in  the  judicial  deparUnent. 

The  affirmation  of  the  power  in  Congress  necessarily  in- 
volves the  adoption  of  either  the  second,  third  or  fourth  of  the 
constructions  already  stated,  but  does  not  of  itself  indicate 
which  of  the  three  has  been  received.  But  it  may  be  observed 
that  when,  in  justifying  the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  is 
affirmed  that  some  legislation  was  necessary  before  the  owner 
of  a  fugitive  slave  could  make  any  claim  in  the  State  into 
which  he  escaped,  the  court  or  judge  must  have  adopted  the 
second  construction.  And  that  when  in  any  case  it  is  held 
that,  independently  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  owner  might 
lawfully  seize  and  remove  him,  the  third  or  the  fourth  construc- 
tion may  have  been  adopted. 

*  §  737.  But  in  marshaling  the  cases  on  this  point  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  important  distinction  between  a 
right  under  the  provision  itself,  to  seize  the  fugitive  without 
process  (in  order  either  to  remove  him  from  the  State,  or  to 
bring  him  before  some  magistrate  of  the  forum,  i.  e.  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  clmm^  on  which  he  tnay  be 
delivered  up),  and  a  right  of  such  seizure  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose only ;  whether  it  is  regarded  as  a  right  arising  under  the 
provision,  or  one  arising  under  the  legislation  of  Congress. 
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§  788.  Gflen  v.  Hodges  (1812),'  9  Johns.  67,  trespass  fer 
taking  from  plaintiff  his  slave  on  a  writ  of  attachment  against 
the  slave  for  debt.  The  slave  had  been  seized  as  a  fugitive,  in 
Vermont,  by  the  plaintiff,  bnt  without  warrant  from  any  officer 
mentioned  in  the  law  of  Congress,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  seizure  was  with  the  intention  of  carrying  before  stwh 
officer  for  a  certificate.  By  the  Court  ;-^"  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  negro  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  and  had  nnl 
away  from  service  into  Vermont.  He  was  held  to  service  or 
labor  under  the  laws  of  this  State  [New  York]  when  he  escaped, 
and  the  escape  did  not  discharge  him,  but  the  master  was  m- 
titled  to  reclaim  him  in  the  State  to  which  he  had  fled.  This 
is  according  to  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Art.  4,  §  2),  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  12th  Febru- 
ary, 1798,  prescribes  the  mode  of  reclaiming  the  slave.  It  not 
only  gives' a  penalty  against  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
and  willingly  obstruct  the  claimant  in  the  act  of  reclaiming 
the  fugitive,  but  saves  to  such  claimant '  his  right  of  action  for 
any  injury  he  may  receive  by  such  obstruction.'  The  plaintiff 
was  therefore  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  when  he  proceeded  to 
reclaim  the  slave,"  &c.  If  the  court  regarded  the  right  as  the 
direct  effect  of  the  Constitution,  acting  as  private  law,  it  there- 
by supported  the  third  .or  the  fourth  construction.  Still  tiie 
right  may  have  been  regarded  as  originating  under  the  Act  of 
Congress. 

§  789.  In  Wright  v.  Deacon  (1819),"  5  Serg.  &  Rawle,  62, 
the  alleged  fugitive  was  in  custody  under  a  certificate  given  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress.  On  hearing  motion  to 
quash  the  Yfvit  dehomine  reple^iando  issued  against  thekeq^ 
of  the  prison,  his  custody  under  the  certificate  was  sustained. 
Of  the  Opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Tilghman,  Ch.  X, 
only  the  following  passage  bears  on  the  question  here  considered. 

*  The  earlier  ftigitive-slave  case,  Bntler  v.  Hopper  f  1806),  does  not  bear  on  Al 
present  inquiry.  (See  ante,  p.  409^  The  judicial  opinions  wiU  be  given  fai  tbe 
chronological  order  of  the  cases.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  fbBow- 
ing  chapters  these  opinions  are  necessarily  presented  in  firfi«;menta,  and  thili 
thereby,  some  injustice  may  occasionally  be  done  to  the  learned  wrlten. 

'  The  earUer  case,  Commonwealth  v.  Holloway  (1816),  2  8.  A  R.  S05,  has  no 
bearing  on  Uiis  question.    See  anU,  p.  412. 
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After  reciting  the  words  of  the  Constitntion,  the  judge  sayg :' — 
"Here' is  the  principle:  the  fugitive  is  to  be  deKvered  up  on 
claim  of  his  master.  But  it  required  a  law  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  this  principle  should  be  reduced  to  practice. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish  some  mode  in  which  the  claim 
should  be  made  and  the  fugitive  delivered  up.  Accordingly, 
it  was  enacted  by  Congress,"  &c.  These  observations  are  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the  provision  itself 
operates  as  private  law  according  to  the  fourth  construction ; 
or  creates  cases  or  controversies,  within  the  judicial  power,  to 
which  the  national  Government  is  a  party,  according  to  one 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction.  Nothing  is  said  to  indi- 
cate the  person  upon  whom  the  duty  to  deliver  up  is  imposed 
by  the  provision.* 

§  740.  In  Hill  v.  Low  (1822),  4  Wash.  0.  C.  827,  the  action 
was  for  the  penalty,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  1793, 
for  obstructing  the  plaintiff  in  seizing  his  escaped  slave  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  alleged  in  pleading,  and  not  denied,  that 

'  The  Opinion  begins : — "  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
court  has  therefore  held  it  some  days  under  advisement.  Whatever  may  be  our 
private  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  is  well  known  that  our  Southern 
breUiren  would  not  have  consented  to  become  parties  to  a  Constitution  under 
which  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  so  much  prosperity  unless  their  property 
in  fllaves  had  been  secured.  This  Constitution  has  been  adopted  with  the  free 
consent  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  office  or  station,  to  give  it  a  fair  and  candid  construction.**  The 
judge  then  recites  the  words  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  proceeds  as  in 
the  text  above.  It  was  superfluous  in  the  judge  to  seek  a  justification  for  **  &ir 
and  candid  construction "  of  the  Constitution.  The  introductory  sentence  has 
often  been  quoted  in  later  cases,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  legal  effect  of  the  clause  can  be  drawn  from  it.  It  is  principally  worth 
noting  as  the  commencement  of  a  method  of  constitutional  interpretation  and 
oonatruction  which  has  not,  as  yet,  received  the  sanction  of  judicial  usage  except 
in  4his  class  of  cases.  A  court  has  no  right  to  discriminate  provisions  of  the 
Constitntion  as  more  or  less  essential  to  its  existence,  much  lees  to  distribnte  the 
powers  of  sovereimity  according  to  such  view.  Judge  McLean,  in  McQuerry's 
case,  6  McLean,  478,  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  which,  "  on  information 
received  from  Ch.  J.  Marshall,"  was  attached  by  the  convention  to  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves.  Other  evidence  as  t;o  the  importance  then  attached  to  this  pro- 
vision is  very  meagre.  Smith,  J.,  3  Wise.  16.  It  is  altogether  derived  from  the 
report  of  the  Debates  in  Madison  papers,  1447,  and  is  folly  quoted  by  Judge 
Smith  in  3  Wise.  28-32  and  135.  See  also  9  Ohio,  144,  200,  237,  where  the 
oonnsel  and  judges  examine  it  very  particularly. 

*  17  Am.  Jurist,  107,  remarks  that  the  opinion  in  this  case  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  of  Congress  was  extra-iudicial;  that  the  case  ought  to  have 
been  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  already  sued  out  a  habeas  cor- 
pus and  been  remanded  on  the  return,  and  therefore  could  not  have  the  writ  de 
homine  repUffiando, 
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the  plaintiff  did  ^^  seize  and  arrest  the  said  fngitiYe  from  labor 
to  take  liim  before  a  magistrate  of  the  said  city  in  ovder  1» 
prove  before  him/'  &e.  The  con8titutionalit]r  of  the  Act  d 
Qongress  seems  to  have  been  admitted,  and  there  ia  nothing  (o 
indicate  any  judicial  construction  of  the  proyision.  The  qiifii> 
tion  whether  the  provision  had  given  the  owner  the  rig^  to 
seize  the  slave  and  remove  him  from  the  State  without  fiiit 
making  his  claim  before  some  public  authority,  doea  not  i^ 
pear  to  have  been  raised.  The  judge  of  the  U.  S.  IMatrki 
Court  had  charged  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  reoora^ 
and  Judge  Washington  sustained  his  ruling ;  but  still  thedaoi- 
sion  is  not  opposed  to  the  asserticm  that  if  tiie  plaintiff  had  ft^ 
posed  to  remove  the  slave  from  the  jurisdicticMi  of  the  fitti* 
without  making  such  claim,  the  defendant  would  have  beiH 
justified  in  obstructing  him. 

§  741.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Griffith  (1823),  2  Pick.  11,  the 
action  was  for  the  seizure  of  a  fugitive  slave  without  a  ww* 
rant  '^The  defendant,  accompanied  bj  a  deputj  sheriff^  bal 
without  any  warrant  or  other  legal  process  (though  it  appeared 
that  application  had  been  made  by  him  to  the  District  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  decided  that  a  warrant  or  otlwr 
process  was  not  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  mm 
not  necessary),  seized  Bandolph  [the  slave]  and  kept  him  ia 
confinement  an  hour  or  more,  intending  to  have  an  examina- 
tion before  a  magistrate  pursuant  to  the  act,"  &c.,  the  aot  ef 
1793.  The  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  re- 
garding the  seizure  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  complying  wilk 
the  Act  of  1793,  licld  that  Act  to  be  constitutional  and  the 
seizure  proper.  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  said : — "  The  Constituticm  doss 
not  prescribe  the  mode  of  reclaiming  a  slave,  but  leaves  it  to 
be  determined  by  Congress.  It  is  very  clear  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State."  Tlie  opinion  of  Judge  Thatcher,  disBent- 
ing,  is  only  against  a  seizure  without  warrant,  as  not  author- 
ized either  by  the  provision  or  by  the  law  of  Congress.*  Bat 
since  no  opinion  was  given  whether  the  owner's  remedy  de- 
pended entirely  on  some  statute,  or  might  exist,  independently, 

'  See  this  qoestion  examined  post,  Ch.  XXVII. 
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iJoAor  the  Oonstitutiou,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  ooortfg 
irihe  dissenting  judge's  construction  of  the  pronrisioni  or  theii: 
Sieorj  of  the  legislatiye  power  of  Congress. 

.'  |74S.  The  case,  Johnson  v.  Tompkins  <1883),  1  Baldwin's 
DLfiX  13LJ571^  b  principally  to  be  noted  as  presenting  an  instanoe 
inwiiich  the  local  law  of  a  free  State  (L  e,  a  State  in  wfaicb 
iomiciled  inhabitants  could  not  be  held  in  slaTerj)  allowed  the 
OJVUCpr  from  another  State  to  exercise  the  right  of  recaption,  ov 
Biwure  and  removal  without  process.  In  that  connection  it  wiU 
l^pei^ly  be  considered  in  another  chapter.  The  case  is  now 
r^EGmred  to  eo  far  as  it  may  maintain  the  doctrine  that,  inde* 
PQo4^°%^^  statute,  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  gives 
tjb#  owner  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive  from  the 
State  in  which  he  may  be  found,  and  in  this  may  support  tha 
third  or  the  fourth  construction. 

^  A  slave  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  a  resident  of  New  Jav 
seji  having  escaped  into  Pennsylvania,  was  seized  near  the 
rJT^  separating  the  two  States,  by  the  plaintiff,  and  othersi' 
Oofc^ber,  1822,  without  a  warrant,  Ad,  apparently,  with  the 
design  of  immediately  removing  him  to  New  Jersey,  without 
afiplying  to  any  magistrate  in  Pennsylvania  for  any  certificate^ 
aoGording  to  the  Act  of  CongniBB,  or  any  other  delivering-up 
bjr  public  authority  under  the  constitutional  provision.  While 
tbofl  in  possession  of  the  slave,  the  plaintiff  and  his  company 
were  compelled,  by  the  defendants  and  others,  to  go  with  them 
before  a  magistrate  to  answer  the  charge  of  kidnapping  under 
(ke  State  law  of  1820.  On  this  charge  the  plaintiff  and  others 
if9^  held  to  bail,  tried  in  the  county  court,  and  acquitted. 
She  n^ro,  meanwhile,  had  been  detained  by  the  exammiiig 
iHHgistrate  before  whom  the  plaintiff  and  his  associates  had 
Veen  brought  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping,  and  on  the  plain- 
M^s  .acquittal  was  delivered  up  to  him.  The  action  in  the  IJ.  S. 
CKfeuit  Court  was  for  trespass  and  false  imprisonment.  There 
ia  AOthing  in  the  ^^  outline  of  the  cireumatances  "  given  in  the 
vqport,  p.  672,  to  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
(previously  to  his  being  detained  by  the  defendants)  to  bring 
ti^e  alleged  slave  before  a  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
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his  daim  and  obtaining  anthority  to  remote  luiii.'  '  -KdAor 
did  the  Circnit  Judge,  Baldwin,  hold  that  the  £aet  ^uil  ^ 
plaintiff  had  been  acqnitted  by  the  county  'Conrt,  «ft  fti 
charge  of  kidnapping,  was  proof,  as  against  the  defSendinli 
in  this  action,  of  the  plaintiff's  having  seized  the  slave  iritt 
the  intention  of  carrying  him  before  a  magistrate,  aocori* 
ing  to  the  law  of  Congress  of  1793.  Judge  Baldwin  dnii|^ 
p.  682:— "The  record  of  their  acquittal  is  condnsiTe '^ 
dence  of  their  innocence  of  the  offence  charged  in  the^dh 
dictment  preferred  against  them  at  Norristown^  either  jtanO^ 
or  severally ;  jron  are  bound  to  consider  them  eadi  and  tvvy 
one  as  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  matters  charged  as  a  feleojpii 
offence  under  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  March,  1820,  or  the  o^ 
mon  law«"  But  besides  adducing  this  as  proof  that  the  pi^il* 
tiff  had  not  done  anything  contrary  to  the  loeal  law,  JuAgi 
Baldwin  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  pttalrtiff 
should  have  made  application  to  some  public  officer,  in  JdsBim 
to  authorize  his  removing  the  slave  out  of  the  State^  >f  JDM^ 
pehdently  of  this  acquitlEl,  if  Jack  was  the  slave  of  thefhrin- 
tiff,  neither  he  nor  the  others  of  his  party  could  be  gofltfytl 
kidnapping."  On  pages  582-590,  Judge  Baldwin  sustains  Ail 
view  by  showing  that  by  the  4^w  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  stdM 
in  1822  (i.  e.,  the  local  municipal  law  of  the  State^  aid 
independently  of  any  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  Coastte* 

'  It  does  not  appear  from  the  report  that  the  plaintiff's  counsel  in  this  aolk|l 
clidmed  that  he  had  a  right  to  remove  his  slaye  without  a  certificate  under  ttle  J^ 
of  Congress.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  are  reported,  p.  676»  to  bMiipr 
ffued: — "  Jack  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  slave  of  the  plaintiff  who  ha^  bj  l|| 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Act  of  February,  1798,  a  peifcol  i^blS 
take  his  slave  within  this  State  at  any  time  he  pleased,  to  use  any  force  neo^si^l^ 
the  purpose,  to  detain  him  a  reasonable  time  before  taking  him  to  any  mag^strsli^ 
and  to  select  any  one  before  whom  he  would  brin^  him.**  Counsel  fw  the  diiilA> 
ant  argued: — "  As  the  plaintiff  claims  his  riehts  by  law,  he  must  obey  it  .*  ^ 
When  he  arrests  him  [the  slave]  he  is  bound  to  take  him  before  a  magntniteb  ^ 
order  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his  removal,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  CoQgMBLv  Ji^ 
force  can  be  used  but  in  taking  the  slave  to  the  magistrate  or  remoyins  hhoovt^ 
the  State  after  a  warrant  is  obtained ;  and  if  the  master  does  not  ^ow  fhiK  '^ 
of  Congress,  he  becomes  answerable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  pnnislilqg  kUpi|(>> 
ping,  which,  by  the  Act  of  1820,  consists  in  taking  any  colored  person  out  of  w$ 
State  by  force,  unless  done  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  law.  *  *  tti 
plaintiff  brought  himself  within  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Act  of  IHfKK  tf  ^ 
did  not,  immediately  on  the  arrest  of  Jack,  prove  his  property  In  him,  nA  |iro> 
cure  a  warrant  from  a  judge  or  magistrate ;  the  offence  is  a  felony,  and  hB  bta  ^~ 
liable  to  an  arrest  by  any  person  who  saw  him  in  the  act  of  removing  Jack  i 
the  State  without  warranC' 


tion  of  the  United  States,  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves  might 
enter  the  State,  seize  them  and  remove  them  from  its  limits 
withont  applying  to  any  civil  authority.  This  part  of  the 
charge  will  be  again  noticed  in  the  next  chapter,  as  it  has 
bMn  sometimes  cited  among  the  antborities  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  claimant  may,  by  virtne  of  this  provision  in  the  Con- 
ditntion,  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive. 

But  Judge  Baldwin  also  spoke  of  the  rights  which  owners 
of  slaves  had  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  of  the  fact  that 
that  Act  had  been  recognized  as  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  On  page  694,  he  said : — "In  addition 
to  tibeee  rights,  Mr.  Johnson  had  one  other  important  one  to 
which  we  invite  your  special  attention,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
T^t  given  and  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Abolition  Act  of 
1786.'*  After  reciting  the  constitutional  provision,  the  judge 
Mid: — *^  Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  12th  of  February,  1793,  was  passed,  not  to 
restrain  the  rights  of  the  master,  but  to  give  him  the  aid  of  a 
ktw  to  enforce  them.  -This  law  has  been  read  to  you,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  our  respected  predecessors  in  the  case  of 
sun  V.  Low,  to  which  we  give  our  entire  assent,  so  far  as  it 
affirms  the  unqualified  right  of  the  master  to  seize,  secure,  and 
remove  his  fugitive  slave."  The  case  which  Judge  Baldwin 
thus  refers  to  has  been  hereinbefore  noticed.  According  to 
the  report.  Judge  Washington  did  not  affirm  ^'  the  unqualified 
r^t  of  the  master  to  seize  and  remove  his  fugitive  slave." 
IRie  question  of  the  existence  of  such  a  right  was*  not  made, 
And  the  opinion,  if  it  had  been  pronounced,  would  have  been 
eztrarjudicial.^ 

Kext,  in  Judge  Baldwin's  Opinion,  follows,  with  marks  of 
quotation,  as  if  copied  from  Hill  v.  Low,  a  summary  of  the 
act  of  1793,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  case  in  4  Wash.,  and  also,  with  quotation  marks,  thl^ 
following  sentences,  which  likewise  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 

^  Thifl  mifl^itation  by  Jad^  Baldwin  doBervaB  especial  noUoe  as  an  imiKNr 
tant  link  in  the  histoiicaJ  deyeiopment  of  the  doctrine  that  this  proyision  girea 
fhe  daSmant  a  ri^htto  seize  and  remove  the  fbgitire,  and  the  tfonnecUd  dodriaft 
that,  in  this  proyision,  slayee  are  recognised  as  chattels,  and  not  persons. 
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report i-—^^-^ By  tluB  it  clearly  appears tJMit  JheelaiifMUilyrJHi 
agent  or  attorney,  kas  the  authority  of  this  law  tp  jityeirii 
arrest,  without  warrant  or  legal  process,  the  fiig^^e  heri|U|Mb 
and  thai  witiiout  being  accompanied  by  any  ciTil  qQnl 
though  it  would  be  prudent  to  baye  such  officer  Jce^  the  pfsn 
Whilst  thus  seized  and  arrested,  the  fugitive  ia  aa  ia»eh  iia|k| 
custody  of  the  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  as  h^  momiAkfm  • 
that  of  a  sheriJOr  or  other  officer  of  justioe  lukvimg  tegal  puiMi 
to  seizQ  and  arrest,  who  may  use  any  place  proper  ui  li^4pi|^ 
ion  for  temporary  and  safe  custody.' "  The  ^notation^midil 
in  these  instances  must  have  been  the  error  of  the  preNb  ^ 
the  passages  thus  marked  original  with  Judge  Baldmn.  J|ri|p 
Baldwin  then  said : — ''  Do  you  perceive  in  this  anythuig  dii- 
cordant  with  the  feelings,  the  spirit,  the  policy,  or  tii^  l?fiii||r 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  as  manifested  in  the  abolition  «et,i9r#l 
one  passed  to  amend  and  explain  it  I  Do  these  cqUMitittklil 
and  legal  provisions  give  any  right  to  th§  plais^aff,'<ir  e||sil 
any  duty  on  others,  which  are  not  the  fundameaitl|l'|ii!i|i4i' 
pies  of  her  own  laws,  as  acted  on  and  emforced  ia  |i€|i#TO 
courts,  as  of  paramount  and  supreme  auth<MJty  t  If  j^ob^iiil 
any  doubt,  here  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  i|yuBii|0|||(p 
benevolent  judges  who  ever  presided  in  any  court,  ibm  iik 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  tibe  III' 
preme  Court  of  this  State."  Judge  Baldwin  then  citei^Mn 
Wright  V.  Deacon,  5  S.  i&  K  63,  Tilghman's  remarks  aoppdil- 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1793.  But  it  i^  lie 
remembered  that  in  that  case  the  fugitive  was  in  ooata^i 
under  a  certificate  given  by  a  State  judge,  under  the  t|st||f 
1793  ;  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  been  brou^t  kefiom 
that  judge  with  or  without  warrant,  and  it  was  '^xpcfaa^jill^ 
by  Judge  Tilghman  that  the  owner^s  right  to  ^^arrest^MA 
fugitive  and  carry  him  before"  a  judge,  &o.,  was  derived J^ 
the  statute.  Judge  Tilghman  said  nothing  of  a  right  I^Jfli^ 
and  remove  the  slave  without  the  action  of  some  civUvM^^N^ 
ity,  and  such  a  right  was  not  claimed.  ^  *^* 

Judge  Baldwin  infers  from  these  cases  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  held,  in  Wright  t'.  I)eM(iiQU  |o 
have  interpreted  the  ccmstitutional  provision  as  meaaiiigflw 
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fogitiye  slaves  shall  be  treated  in  the  Statea  into  which  they 
may  escape  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  be  in  the  State 
firom  which  they  had  fled.  On  p.  596  :  "This  is  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  policy  md  feeling  of  Penn^lvania,  as  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  if  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  in^ 
fidrior  courts  and  judges  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  fugitive  slaves  [referring  to  the  writ  de  kom.  rep.  in 
Wright  t^.  Deacon]  are  quashed  as  illegal,  of  what  nature  must 
be  the  lawless  conduct  of  individuals  who,  by  an  assumed  au- 
ikoritjr,  undertake  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land?" 

The  portion  of  Judge  Baldwin's  charge^  immediately  fol- 

^  "The  Supreme  Court  declares  that  the  CoostitnUon  of  the  United  States 
would  never  have  been  formed  or  assented  to  by  the  southern  States  withoat 
nOM  proTiskmibr  secoring  their  property  in  slaves.  Look  at  the  first  Artiele 
an^  yen  wiU  see  that  slaves  are  not  only  property  as  chattels,  bat  political  prop- 
erty, which  confers  the  highest  and  most  sacred  political  rights  of  the  States,  on 
Ihe  inviolability  of  which  the  very  existence  of  w&a  QoTemment  depends. 

"  The  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  comprising  this  Union,  of  thair 
tepresentatives  in  Congress. 

"  The  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  among  the  several  Stales. 

"The  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  to  whioh 
tlMj  shall  renpectively  be  entitled. 

"  The  basis  of  these  rights  is, '  according  to  their  respective  munbers^  wfaieh 
shaU  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  firee  persons,  indnding 
tiiose  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians,  not  taxed, 
three  fifthit  of  all  other  persons.*  So  that,  for  all  these  great  objects,  five  slaves 
are,  in  federal  numbers,  equal  to  three  freemen.  Ton  thus  see  that  in  protecting 
th»  rights  of  a  master  in  the  property  of  a  slave,  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
hi^iest  rights  of  the  respective  States,  of  which  each  has  a  right  to  avail  itself 
ma  which  each  enjoys  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves  within  its  bound- 
ariesL 

"  This  was  a  concession  to  the  southern  States ;  but  it  was  not  without  Its 
e^valent  to  the  other  States,  especially  the  smiUl  ones — the  basis  of  repre- 
flsntaftion  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  perfect  eouality,  each  being  en- 
titled to  two  senators— Delaware  had  the  same  weight  in  the  Senate  as  Vir^nia. 

**  Thus  you  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  Qovemment  are  laid,  and  rest  on 
the  rights  of  property  in  slaves.  The  whole  structure  must  fall  by  disturbing 
the  comer-stone.  If  federal  numbers  cease  to  be  respected  or  held  sacred  in 
qiissdons  of  property  or  government,  the  rights  of  the  States  must  disappear, 
mad  the  Government  and  the  Union  dissolve  by  the  prostration  of  its  laws  before 
tt^vsorped  authority  of  individuals. 

/.  "  We  shall  pursue  this  subject  no  farther,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  politieal 
iri^ts  of  the  States  composing  the  Union.  In  recalling  your  attention  to  these 
rights,  which  are  the  subject  w  this  controversv,  we  declare  to  you  as  the  law  of 
the  case  that  they  are  inherent  and  inalienable,  so  recognixed  oy  all  opr  funda- 
mental laws. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  State  or  Union  is  not  the  source  of  these  rights,  or 
tihe  others  to  which  we  have  referred  you ;  they  existed  in  their  plenitude  before 
aaj  constitutions,  which  do  not  create  but  protect  and  secure  them  ag^nSl  any 
violation,  by  the  Legislatures  or  courts,  in  making,  expounding,  or  adnunisteoriag 
kwsw 

"  The  nature  of  this  case,  its  history,  and  the  course  of  the  aigomsnt^  call  on 
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lowing  the  last  quotation  iq  remarkable  $B  the  4«vdoiHiMit 
of  that  pecnliar  style  of  argument^  on  qaesti<ai8  of  tfcia  eboii 
which  has  been  adopted  by  more  than  one  othor  S0m 
goished  judge'  since  it  was  originated  by  Chief  Jli8lieeX!]|[|i 
man*    It  is  giyen  in  the  note  below,  ^     .  ^  ^  '^  ^ 

Loidependentlj  of  the  erroneous  citation  of  the  two  emi 
upon  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  argument  is  foiuidedyllii 
doubtful  whether  Judge  Baldwin  did  not  intend  to  imlitti 
owner's  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave  upon  ib^  smnpl 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  rather  than  on  the  provisioii  actiBg^jH 
national  law  in  all  the  States.  «  v 

§748.  In  the  case  of  Jack  v.  Martin  (1834^  12  Wei^ 
Chief  Justice  Nelson,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Suprene 
Court  of  New  York,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  provisiomii 
taking  effect  directly  on  private  persons  in  the  first  iiintsnii^ 
according  to  the  fourth  construction,  while  yet  also  m^iyi^iMi^ 
the  second  or  the  third  construction  as  the  basis  of  the  penii 
of  Congress.  Judge  Nelson  not  only  regarded  ihe  jif^ai 
seizure,  allowed  by  the  statute  for  the  purpose  of  makinjg  % 
claim,  as  a  right  existing  by  the  provision  itself^  bat  jJsQ^ida 
of  the  right  of  seizure  and  removal  as  part  of  the  eflfectcf ^ 
clause,  which,  in  his  view,  carried  the  rights  of  the  owner 


ns  to  decUre  explicitly  what  is  the  effect  of  a  constitutional  protection  e^jsn|^ 
antee  of  any  risht,  or  the  injonction  of  any  duty.  The  twenty-^xUi  aectlom  of 
the  bill  of  rifp^ta  in  the  Constitution  of  rennaylrania  ia  in  these  worda;  -ft 
foard  against  tran^ressions  of  the  high  powers  we  have  delegated,  we  dedapi 
[we,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,]  that  everything  in  this  artide  is  exo&pteinii 
of  the  general  powers  of  Government,  and  shall  forever  remain  inTifl)li||Si} 
A  higher  power  declares  this  Constitation,  and  the  laws  of  the  Uniied  3wi 
whi<£  ahall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  laws  of  ^ 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  theCoiK 
stitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/  Conak  U.  & 
Art  6,  daose  2. 

"  An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  of  still  higher  authority, 
the  effect  of  controlling  and  repealing  the  express  provisions  of  the  C 
authorizing  a  power  to  be  exercised,  oy  a  declaration  that  it  ahall 
stmed  to  give  such  power.    8  Dall  S82. 

**  We  haite  stated  to  you  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitntioii'i ^ 

United  Statea,  and  its  amendments,  as  well  as  that  of  this  State ;  you  fleo'tMi|'^ 
authority  and  obligation  to  be  supreme  over  any  laws  or  regulations  whith^liv 
repu^ant  to  them,  or  which  violate,  infringe,  or  impair  any  rigiit  thewlyiip 
oured ;  the  conclusions  which  result  are  too  obvious  to  be  more  Auk  staM^  ^^''^-^ 

''Jack  was  the  property  of  Uie  plaintiff,  who  had  a  risht  to  poeaees  ot pi UtJljl^ 
his  slave  or  servant,  whom  he  had  a  right  to  seise  and  uSke  away  to  IAb  iiifliiiil(r 
In  New  Jersey  by  force,  if  force  was  necessary ;  he  had  a  right  to  aeevi^  lltf 
from  eaci^  or  rescue  by  any  means  not  cruel  or  wantonly  aevwe.*  v^ 

>  Ai  by  Wayne,  J.,  16  Peters',  646, 
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he  State  in  which  the  slaye  had  fled.  On  page  811,  he  said : 
^^^  The  right  of  the  master  to  take  the  slave  without  a  war* 
rant,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  179S,  would 
appear  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  un* 
doubted  position.that  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitiition  the 
right  and  title  of  the  owner  to  the  service  of  the  slave  is  ad 
entire  and  perfect  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which 
he  has  fled  as  it  was  in  the  ou^fram  which  he  escaped.  Such 
Beianre  would  be  at  the  peril  of  the  partj ;  and  if  a  freeman 
was  taken,  he  would  be  answerable  like  anj  other  trespasser 
or  kidnapper."  K  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  full  extent 
iA  the  words  it  would  justify  the  owner,  not  only  in  the  seiz- 
ure,  but  also  in  removing  the  slave  without  making  any  appli- 
cation to  any  civil  authority  within  the  jurisdiction.  In  the 
instance  which  had  actually  come  before  the  court,  however, 
the  seizure  had  been  followed  by  the  claimant's  bringing  the 
dave  before  a  State  magistrate,  according  to  tbe  terms  of  thid 
Act  of  Congress. 

In  maintaining  the  validity  and  exclusive  operation  of  the 
Act  of  Congress,  Judge  Nelson  also  used  expr^ionfi  which 
may  support  the  second  construction,  but  which  harmonize 
best  with  that  adaptation  of  the  third  construction  which  at- 
tributes *to  the  national  Government  a  duty  correlative  with 
the  claimant's  right.  On  page  319  of  the  report,  the  Chief 
Justice  said : — ^^  It  [the  provision]  implies  a  doubt  whether 
they  [tbe  States]  would,  in  the  exercise  of  unrestrained  power, 
regard  the  rights  of  the  owner  or  properly  protect  them  by 
local  legislation.'    The  object  of  the  provision  being  thus  pal- 

*  So  on  page  311,  Judge  Kelson  said: — ''The  idea  that  the  framen of  the 
GcHiatltalion  Intended  to  leave  the  legislation  of  this  sabiect  to  the  States,  when 
tibe  proYiBion  itself  obrionsly  sprang  oat  of  their  fears  of  partial  and  nnjiist  lee- 
IdnjUon  by  the  States  in  respect  to  it»  cannot  be  admitted.'^  It  is  admitt^  on  lul 
hands  that  if  this  provision  had  not  been  introdaoed  into  the  Constitation  the 
ovBfli's  claim  to  a  delivery  of  his  fugitive  slave  wooli  have  depended  entirely 
WW  the  several  will  of  the  State  into  which  he  might  have  escaped.  Yet,  m 
£•0  places  the  judge  speaks  of  the  owner's  claim  as  a  legal  right,  independently 
oC  tbia  provision,  or  as  one  which  the  State  would  have  been  under  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  recognize.  The  jurists  of  the  slaveholding  States  insist  that  all  states  are 
boond  by  comity  to  allow  the  owner  to  recapture  the  furtive  slave.  But  that  is 
>  of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  a  doctrine  of  International  law.    It  is 


Aottdng  to  tiie  purpose  here.    Any  man  may  hold  that  opinion ;  bot  a  Jndgi 
being  of  that  opinion  has  nogronnafor  declarmg  that  the  dum,  as  against  s  m- 
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pftUe,  it  Bliodd  nc^ve  a<M)ii0tr«ctio&  tiiat  wiH  operaii^-MMl 
efl!B9tiialfy  to  floeompliBh  the  end  eonfiktentljp  vidi4iie'lttni 
o£  it.  Thifl,  we  maj  reasonably  infer,  will  be  ia  aodevdM^ 
with  die  intent  of  the  makers,  and  will  regard  w4th  beijiH«iH|| 
respect  the  rights  of  those  especially  interested- in  ifai  wwm 
iS»n*  Which  power,  then,  was  it  intei^ded  shonldbe  ehaVgli 
with  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  ihia  injmellflp 
ef  the  Constitntiofi  shonld  be  carried  into  effeeC,  end  «jFw- 
forcing  its  execntlon — the  States  or  Congress  f  T^  in^^^^lf 
elesv,jif  left- to  the  former,  the  great  pnrpose  of  the  pMvMBi 
might  be  defeated  in  spite  of  the  Oonstitoticm.  The -flMHi 
might  omit  any  legislation  on  the  snbject,  and-  thet<eby  iMM 
the  o^^ner  without  any  known  means  by  whi<^  to  aseertiUi 
ri^ts^"  And  on  page  920 :— <^ I  am  satisfied^  from  stasAtitt- 
tiiFe  pemsal  ot  the  provision^  that  a*  fair  interpretetioH  of 'Aft 
tenns  is  which  it  is  expressed  not  only  prohibits  the-fljsiii 
from  legislation  npon  the  qnestien  involving  the  owo&tkiii^ 
to  this  species  of  labor,  bat  that  it  is  intended  to  gire^OoigNfl 
the  power  to  provide  Ihe  delivering  np  of  the  slave^^  Alftftrim 
page  321 : — ^  It  is^obvious  that  if  Oongress  have  not  ib^  powj^ 
ta  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  '  delivedng  lif^' 
and  thereby  provide  the  means  of  enforcing  the  exeentioii''tf 
the  rights  secured  by  this  provision,  its  solemn  gnajranty'iniPf 
be  wholly  disregarded  in  defiance  of  the  GbvemmmitL  Ihb 
power  seems  indispensable  to  enable  it  faithfully  ta^diselmge 
the  obligation  to  the  States  and  eitixras  interested.  The  9^ 
j^ct  itself,  as  well  from  its  nature  as  from  the  persona  aloDe 
intevested  in  it,  seems  appropriately  to  belong  to  the  nati^ 
Government ;  it  concerns  rights  held  under  the  laws  to  be  ^- 
forced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  States  other  than  those  in 
which  the  citizens  generally  interested  in  them  reside,  and  sn 
a  subject  too  well  known  deeply  to  affect  the  public  mind»ISld 
in  respect  to  which  distinct  and  adverse  interests  and  viewB 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Union.    It  was  ther^ore  fit  sdd 

alayeholdiiig  State,  ia  founded  on  a  legal  right,  or  for  intimatiag  tbat,  ia  tlie  al>> 
jaenee  of  anj  proyiaion  in  the  Constitution,  the  legialation  of  aState  in  rcapifi|tff 
fugitive  slavea  wi|iiin  its  borders  can  be  called  "  partial  and  oi^qbI/'  whea  Mhit- 
tames  to  recognise  the  claima  of  a  porsninff  master.  The  same.  qiMifimion  of  ioiii 
preraila  in  the  aigiiment  of  Jndge  Baldwin,  already  noted. 
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proper  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  where  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  difFer- 
ent  sections  of  the  country  liable  to  be  influenced  by  local  and 
peculiar  causes  would  be  regulated  and  enforced  with  an  im- 
psotial  regard  to  all." 

This  language  would  accord  best  with  the  opinion  that  the 
provision  is  not,  in  itself,  private  law  determining  rights  and 
obligations  of  private  persons  in  a  legal  relation,  but  that  some 
legislation  is  necessary  before  it  can  have  such  eflFect. 

Judge  Nelson  attributes  power  to  Congress  without  saying 
dearly  that  it  is  part  of  the  power  granted,  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  Article,  "  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion "  a  power  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  some  "  department  or  oflBcer  there- 
of." He  makes  no  allusion  to  any  power  of  the  judiciary  in 
gach  "case"  or  "controversy."  But  the  judge  plainly  indi- 
cates the  national  Government  as  the  person  upon  whom  the 
proviflion  imposes  an  obligation  correlative  to  the  claimant's 
right.  He  observes  that  "its" — ^the  provision's — "solemn 
guaranty  may  be  wholly  disregarded  "  (not  saying  by  whom) 
"in  defiance  of  the  Government,"  meaning,  apparently,  the  na- 
tional Gx)vemment,  and  says  that  power  in  Congress  "to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  and  manner  of  the  delivering  up,  and  thereby 
provide  the  means  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  rights 
secured  by  this  provision  "  is  "  indispensable  to  enable  it "  (i.e., 
the  Government)  faithfally  to  discharge  the  obligation  to  the 
States  *  and  citizens  interested."  He  further  says  that  "  the 
subject  itself"  "  seems  apjropriately  to  belong  to  the  national 
Government." 

Judge  Nelson  may,  on  the  whole,  be  taken  to  support  that 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction  under  which  the  proiHision 
creates  a  relation  of  right  and  obligation  between  the  claimant 
and  the  national  Government,  and  under  which  a  power  is  at- 
tributed to  the  integral  Government,  not  to  the  judiciary  de- 

*  Here  appears  the  idea  which  also  preYails  in  the  portion  of  Jodge  Baldwfai'e 
ofAnioii  which  is  given  in  the  note  anU^  p.  445,  that  the  State  from  which  the 
Active  from  labor  eeoaped  is  a  party  having  a  ri^t  under  this  provisioiL 
VOL.  n. — 29 
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partment,  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  power  of  l^iflb- 
tion  in  Congress/ 

§  744.  On  hearing  this  ease  before  the  Court  for  the  Oorree- 
tion  of  Errors,  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  affirmed. 
But  it  was  affirmed  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had 
by  his  pleas  admitted  that  he  was  the  slave  of  the  defendiat, 
and  had  escaped  from  her  service,  and  that  the  defendant  wai 
therefore  entitled  to  judgment  in  her  favor,  and  the  court  ei- 
pressly  declined  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
of  Congress  and  of  the  statute  of  the  State  under  which  the 
action  had  been  brought.'  Opinions  were  delivered  on  tfaii 
occasion  by  only  two  members  of  the  court,  Senator  BiAop 
and  the  Chancellor,  Walworth.  The  Senator  maintained  the 
legislation  of  Congress.'    He  held  that  it  was  a  canyingiiito 

*  On  p.  828,  Jadee  Kelson  says: — "The  aboye  Tiew  [meaoim^  appiiwfe 
Tiew  of  the  power  of  Ciongreae]  is  in  strict  aecordanee  with  the  deciaioiia  of  flili 
oonrt  upon  the  clause  in  question,  so  £ur  as  it  has  come  under  eoii8idflntlo%  «ai 
also  witti  those  under  the  analogous  proyision  respecting  fug^tivea  from  j—liw* 
and  refars  to  Olen  «.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  67,  in  which  case,  howerer,  thare  wm  m 
opinion  as  to  the  basis  of  the  lenilatiye  power  of  Conmss.  Nor  does  the  mm- 
tion  appear  ever  to  haye  been  oiscussed  in  New  York,  in  any  case  of  a  togutn 
from  justice. 

*  14  Wendell,  507  and  note.  For  this  reason  the  opinions  of  the  ChaiiaeUor  mA 
Senator  Bishop  are  here  placed  in  a  note  as  having  oeen  extraju^da] ;  thoi^ 
if  the  court  was  right  in  its  position,  it  would  seem  that  Judge  I^elson's  opinion  ia 
the  court  below  was,  likewise,  eztra-judiciaL  If  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors  meant  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  owner  to  a  delivery  of  the  slave,  independ- 
entiy  of  the  law  of  Congress  and  the  State  statute,  they  thereby  construed  the 
provision  to  cerate  as  private  law,  and  so  supported  the  fourth  construction. 

*  His  language,  on  p.  531  of  the  Report,  is : — "  In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  npos 
these  points,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  powers  have  been  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution;  and,  if  upon  such  inquiry  it  be  found  thai  the 
law  of  Congress  in  reference  to  fiigitive  slaves  is  recognixed  by  the  expreai^r 
implied  powers  of  the  Constitution,  whether  the  State  law  must  yield  to  the  hm 
of  Congress.**  After  quoting  the  constitutional  provision,  Senator  Bishfm  asld, 
"  The  tirst  Article,  section  eight,  and  last  clause  of  the  Constitution,  aathoiuM 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  ialo 

iCoDfltit^oai 


execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Conatitntioala 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof;  ■0k 
only  giving  to  Congress  certain  powers  there  enumerated,  but  giving  antboriky  to 
legislate  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  which  the  framers  of  the  CooatitiillM 
evidentiy  anticipated  would  arise  under  it  when  the  practical  operatioii  of  the 
Government  was  more  fully  and  completely  developed.  The  doctrine  laid  diwa 
by  the  Federalist  is,  that  the  Constitution,  in  defining  the  power  of  Conyeas,  flii* 
dently  specified  those  which  were  matters  of  immediate  and  general  interest^  leaf- 
ing Congress  to  regulate  other  matters  by  law,  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  ndgki 
require.  Up>n  the  authority  of  the  foregoing  clauses  m  the  ConstitnftioB,  Gos- 
gress  passed  a  law,"  Ac  It  will  be  noticed  Uiat  he  refers  to  the  Fedenliil  m 
attributing  powers  of  legislation,  as  to  matters  not  spedfiad,  to  Oomgnu  laths 
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execution  of  a  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  tbe  Glovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  some  department  or  officer 
thereof.  As  he  did  not  affirm  that  the  power  vested  was  a 
power  in  the  national  Government,  nor  say  that  the  provision 
wae  a  rule  acting  on  that  Government,  or  on  States  as  its  sub- 
ject^,  he  may  have  intended  a  power  vested  in  the  judiciary  to 
apply  a  rule  of  private  law  contained  in  this  provision,  and  so 
have  supported  the  fourth  construction.  His  language  neces- 
sarily indicates  an  adoption  of  either  the  third  or  the  fourth. 

The  Opinion  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  on  this  occasion 
has  been  generally  misunderstood.  He  did  not,  as  commonly 
misrepresented,  maintain  the  first  of  the  four  constructions, 
nor  view  the  provision  as  an  international  treaty  to  be  fulfilled 
only  by  the  several  political  action  of  the  States  into  which 
fugitives  might  escape.  He  did  not  deny  that  Congress  might 
legislate,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  secure  to  the  owner  the 
;jght  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  His  doctrine  is,  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  could  not  prevent  a  trial  of  the  master's  right 
before  a  jury,  whenever  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  State 
judiciary  against  his  claim  to  the  person  of  an  alleged  fugitive. 
The  main  point  of  his  Opinion  was  his  assertion  of  concurrent 
State  jurisdiction,  and  particularly  of  the  validity  of  the  State 
law  under  which  the  case  had  arisen.  But  in  the  present  in- 
quiry it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Chancellor's  opinion 
as  indicating  his  construction  of  the  provision.' 

fini  instance ;  that  is  independently  of  the  existence  of  some  power  in  the  national 
QoFemment  or  some  department  or  officer  thereof.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  the  Senator  pointed  oat  the  passage  in  the  Federalist  in  which  he'  had  disooY- 
sred  this  doctrine. 

'  14  Wendell,  526,  the  Chancellor  said : — ''  I  haye  looked  in  rain  among  the 
powers  delegated  to  Constresa  by  the  ConsUtntion,  for  any  general  authority  to 
that  body  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  It  certainly  is  not  contained  in  any  express 
grant  of  [626]  power,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  embraced  in  the  general  grant 
of  in^dental  powers  contidned  in  the  last  clause  of  the  Constitution  relatiye  to  the 
powers  of  Congress.  Consi.,  Art  L,  §  8,  sub.  17.  The  law  of  the  United  States 
raqiecting  fusmyes  from  justice  and  fiigitiye  slaves  is  not  a  law  to  carry  into 
effact  any  of  we  powers  expressly  granted  to  Congress  '  or  any  other  power  vested 
bv  the  donstitirtion  in  the  Government  of  the  Umted  States,  or  any  department  or 
Qffieer  thereof  It  appears  to  be  a  law  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  rights  se- 
enred  to  the  indivldnal  States  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  by  the  second  section  of 
tlie  fomrtk  Article  of  the  Constitution ;  which  section,  like  the  ninth  section  of  the 
irsi  Article,  merely  imposes  a  restriction  and  a  duty  npon  other  States  and  indi- 
▼Sdnals  in  relation  to  such  rights,  but  vetU  no  powtr  m  tne  federal  Qovemmeihty  or 
any  department  or  officer  thereof,  except  the  judicial  power  of  declaring  and  en- 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  passages  cited  from  his  OpinioQ) 
that  the  Chancellor  clearly  supported  the  fonrth  constmction, 
regarding  the  provision  as  continuing,  independently  of  either 
State  or  national  legislation,  the  relation  of  master  and  skve 
in  the  State  into  which  the  fagitive  had  escaped ;  so  that 
the  master  might  even  lawfully  seize  and  remove  his  slaye 
from  the  State  in  which  he  should  be  found ;  though  liabk 
always  to  account  to  the  State  for  such  action  by  showing  hk 
title  before  its  judicial  tribunals  under  the  forms  of  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  local  law.   But  the  master's  custody,  on  such 


forcing  the  rights  secared  by  the  Constitution.  The  Act  of  Febnmry,  I79S,  «•• 
ferring  miniflterial  powers  upon  the  State  ma^trates,  and  regoladng  tlie  eaittim 
of  the  powers  of  the  State  executive,  is  certainly  not  a  law  to  carry  into  effect  ^ 
jadttdai  power  of  the  United  States,  which  power  cannot  be  rested  m  State  olBeenw 
If  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  to  furtive  slaves  and  fogtUree  front  Job- 
tice,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  actual  legislation  of  OongTMS  oi 
the  subject,  perhaps  a  power  of  federal  legislation  mi^ht  m  implied  ttom  theOoft' 
stittttion  itself;  but  no  such  power  can  be  inferrea  from  the  mere  fiMSt  tluitft 
may  be  more  convenient  that  Congress  should  exercise  the  power,  than  i3kik% 
should  be  exercised  by  the  State  I^slatures.  In  these  cases  ofifagt^Te  Mm 
and  fogitives  from  jusnce,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  le^lation  whatever  la  UMm- 
sary,  or  was  contemplated  by  the  frtimers  of  the  Constitution.  The  proviaini  li 
to  persons  escaping  from  servitude  in  one  State,  into  anotiier,  appears,  1^  ^Ut 
journals,  to  have  been  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Conycmtion.  At  "titft 
time  the  existence  of  involuntarv  servitude,  or  the  relation  of  mas^r  and  se 
was  known  and  recognized  by  the  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  except  1 

chusetts,  and  the  legal  rig^ht  of  recaption  existed  in  all  as  part  of  the  custc ^ 

or  common  [5271  law  of  the  whole  confederacy.  On  the  other  hand  the  common 
law  writ  of  Mfnine  repleffiando^  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  right  of  the  master  to 
the  services  of  the  slave,  was  well  known  to  the  law  of  the  several  States,  and  w« 
in  constant  use  for  that  purpose,  except  so  far  as  it  had  been  superseded  by  tie 
more  summary  proceeding  by  habeas  carpus,  or  by  local  legislation.  The  otjeet 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  was  not  to  provide  a  new  mode  by 
which  the  master  might  be  enabled  to  recover  the  services  of  the  fugitive  dave, 
but  merely  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  the  State  Le^latures,  re- 
spectively, would  otherwise  have  possessed  to  deprive  the  master  of  sudi  pre- 
existing right  of  recaption.  Under  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  even  wlli- 
out  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  right  of  the  master  to  reclaim  the  ftagitite 
slave  is  fully  secured  so  as  to  give  him  a  valid  claim  in  damages  against  any  ooe 
who  interferes  with  the  right"  (citing  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  67,  as  to  the 
same  effect).  An;!  on  the  same  page : — "  The  judicial  tribunals  of  the  respectire 
States  are  bound  by  their  oaths  to  protect  the  master's  constitutional  right  of  re- 
caption against  any  improper  legislation,  and  against  the  unauthorixed  acts  of  is- 
dividuals  by  which  such  right  may  be  impaired ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  tribunal  of  dernier  resort  on  such  a  question,  is  possessed  of 
ample  powers  to  correct  any  erroneous  decision  which  might  be  made  against  tiie 
right  of  the  master."  And  on  p.  628 : — "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  8Mites 
having  secured  to  the  master  tne  right  of  recaption,  it  is,  of  course,  a  good  de- 
fence to  the  present  suit  if  it  is  admitted  on  the  record  that  the  plaintiff^  owed  eer- 
vice  or  labor  to  the  defendant  in  another  State,  and  had  escapea  frt>m  such  eeiti- 
tude  without  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  or  of  any  State  Legb* 
latnre  on  the  subject." 
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seizure,  would  always  be  lawful,  so  that  whoever  should  rescue 
such  slave  from  that  custody  would  do  it  at  the  risk  of  an  ac- 
tion by  such  master  for  damages/ 

§  745.  In  February  Term,  1836,  before  the  New  Jersey 
Superior  Court,  was  the  case.  The  State  v.  The  Sheriff  of  Bur- 
lington, otherwise  called  Helmsley's  case,  which  has  already 
been  noted  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  statute  of  the  State/ 

'  The  Chancellor's  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  also  that  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Jndiciary  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatiyes,  which,  fai  1887,  re- 
ported "on  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  writ  of  homine  replegiando,  or  of  pro- 
viding some  other  process  by  which  one  onder  personal  restraint  may  try  his 
liberty  before  a  jury."  See  Am.  Jurist,  voi  XVH.,  p.  104.  The  bUl  reported  by 
the  Committee  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  without  objection.  Ibid. 
96.    See  note,  af»^/P.  82. 

'  A  nte,  p.  64.  The  portion  of  Chief  Justice  Hornblower*s  Opinion  which  bears 
most  directly  on  the  present  inquiry  is  as  follows : — 

"  By  the  2d  clause  of  the  6th  Art.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  declared  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  '  made  in  purnt- 
pMM  tkereof'  shall  be  the  supremb  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  judges  in  every 
StaU  shall  be  bound  thereby,  '  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
tatke  contrary  notwithstanding.'  If,  then,  Congress  has  a  right  to  legislate  on 
this  subject,  the  Act  of  Congress  must  prevail,  and  the  statute  of  New  Jersey  is 
no  better  than  a  dead  letter.  They  cannot  both  be  the  sufkxmk  law  of  the  land, 
and  constitute  the  rule  of  action  in  one  and  the  same  matter.  The  judges  of  this 
State  are  bound  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  law  of 
this  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  both  acts  were  precisely  the  same 
in  all  their  provisions  and  sanctions,  yet  a  proceeding  in  conformity  therewith 
would  derive  aU  its  authority  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  not  from  the  law  of 
this  State.  But  the  provisions  of  the  two  statutes  are  very  dissimilar,  and  as 
the  proceedings  in  this  case  profess  to  be  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  this  State,  it 
follows,  of  course,  upon  the  supposition  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  legislate  in  the 
matter,  that  the  prisoner  has  been  unlawfully  committed,  and  ought  to  be  dia- 
charged  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff.  Upon  this  ground  I  might  refirain  from 
aU  further  discussion,  and  render  my  judgment  at  once;  but  then  I  should  be  un- 
derstood as  fully  admitting  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject — an 
admission  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  make,  any  more  than  I  am  to  express  a 
contrary  opinion.  I  intend  <mly  to  assign  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  at  once  admit 
tha  supremacy  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  forming 
and  expressing  a  final  decision  hereafter,  if  in  una  or  in  any  other  case  such  de- 
cision shaU  become  necessary. 

"  The  Ist  and  2d  sections  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  declarative  of  certain  international  principles  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  to  that  instrument" 

Here  the  judge  cites  the  four  several  provisions,  and  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  By  adopting  the  Constitution,  the  several  States  became  bound  to  carry  ont 
in  practice  these  several  constitutional  principles ;  but  whether  the  manner  of 
doing  BO  is  to  be  regulated  by  State  legislation,  or  by  general  Acts  of  Congress, 
is  the  question.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  thou^t  proper  (and  it  is  to  be 
Biqyposed  that  they  did  so  for  some  sufficient  reason)  to  arrange  the  four  particu- 
lars, above  mentioned,  under  two  distinct  sections.  By  the  first  it  is  provided 
that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
Aei,  of  every  other  State.  But  it  does  not  stop  here ;  if  it  did,  this  provision 
would  stand  in  the  same  category  with  those  Contained  in  the  next  section^  and 
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Although  in  this  case  the  constitutionalitj  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  was  not  before  the  court,  yet  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  determine  the  legality  of  the  custody  claimed  in  that  case 
without  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution.    As  an  authority  on  this  question  of  constructioD, 

there  would  Boem  to  have  been  no  reason  for  the  distribotion  of  these  prineiplM 
into  distinct  sections.  But  it  is  added: — 'And  the  Cong^ss  mayt  by  geiMral 
laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  said  acts,  Ac,  shall  be  proTed,  and  the  dk/A 
thereof  Then  follows  the  2d  section,  embracing  the  other  tnree  prindpleaabovt 
mentioned,  bat  without  annexing  to  them,  or  to  either  of  them,  the  ri^t  of  legis- 
laUon  by  Uie  general  QoTemment  Hence,  there  seems  to  arise  a  fidr  argument 
ti^t  the  framers  of  the  Constitation  had  no  idea  that  the  simple  statement  St  thett 
several  international  stipulations  would  confer  on  Congress  any  legislative  powerB 
concerning  them ;  but  as  they  desijnied  to  subject  the  first  pflarticalar  to  the  eo»> 
trol  and  reeolation  of  the  general  Government,  they  arranged  it  under  a  distinct 
section,  and  in  express  terms  annexed  to  it  the  power  of  legislatloii,  and  thea 
threw  the  other  three  stipulations  together  in  another  section  of  the  inatiTmienl 
without  saying  anything  more,  because  no  such  power  was  intended  to  be  g^vn 
to  Gongpress  respecting  tnem.  A  different  construction  would  expose  the  sntiiors 
of  the  Ck)nstitation  to  the  charge  of  encumbering  it  with  a  useless  provisioa, 
worse,  indeed,  than  useless,  because,  if  simply  writing  down  and  adopting  tiis 
several  conventional  principles  comprehended  in  the  second  section  earned  akag 
with  them  a  rieht  in  the  general  Government  to  provide  by  law  for  tha  manaar 
in  wMch  they  would  be  executed,  ihe  express  grant  of  such  a  power  in  the  nre- 
ceding  section  was  not  only  useless,  but  calculate  to  create  a  doubt  and  mkenUma 
as  to  the  rig^t  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  on  matters  contained  in  tibs  aseoad 
section.  For  if  the  power  of  legislation  is  impliedly  annexed  to  the  simpla  a^pa* 
lations  of  the  2d  section,  it  is  d^cult  to  perceive  why  the  same  impBcatksi  wwd 
not  have  arisen  upon  the  simple  declaration  that  full  faitii  and  credit  ahonid  be 
fldven  to  the  nubile  acts  of  one  State,  in  the  courts  of  every  other  State.  That  tiiS 
Constitution  has,  in  express  terms,  given  the  right  of  legislation  to  Pni^jTSii  in 
reference  to  one  of  the  four  conventional  items  above  mentioned,  and  xasMiaed 
silent  in  respect  to  the  others,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strong  argument  that  no  each 
power  was  intended  to  be  g^ven  in  connection  with  them. 

«  Again :  Are  there  not  sound  political  as  well  as  judicial  reasons  lor  craat- 
ing  to  Goncress  the  power  of  legislation  in  the  one  case,  and  withholding  it  n  the 
o£ers  ?  No  one  State  could  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  its  own  paoUe  aeti, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  should  be  proved  in  the  courts  of  another  State. 
The  rule  of  evidence  is  lex  lod^  and  every  court  might  have  required  a  diffBreat 
mode  of  proo£  This  would  have  been  very  inconvenient.  It  was  desirable, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  rule  throughout  the  oonntry  on  that 
subject  But  the  manner  and  form  in  which  public  acts  and  records  should  be  et* 
emplified  was  a  matter  about  which  Congress  may  safely  legislate  without  dis- 
composing the  pride  and  complacency  of  State  sovereignty,  and  without  the  dan- 
ger of  coming  into  conflict  with  State  institutions  and  local  jurisfMnidence.  Kot 
so  in  respect  to  the  other  stipulations.  Legislation  by  Congress,  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be  secured  and  protected  in  the  en> 
jojrment  of  his  citizenship  in  another,  would  cover  a  broad  fiSd,  and  lead  to  tiie 
most  unhappy  results.  So,  too,  general  Acts  of  Congress,  prescribing  by  what 
persons  or  officers,  with  or  without  process,  refugees  from  justice,  or  persons 
escaping  firom  labor  may  be  seized  or  arrested  in  one  State,  and  forcibly  carried 
into  another,  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  the  general  Government  into  conflict  with 
the  State  autiiorities,  and  the  prejudices  of  local  communities.  Such,  to  some  ex- 
tent, has  been  the  case  in  this  and  other  States.  A  constructive  power  of  legis- 
lation in  Congress  is  not  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  present  day.  By  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country,  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  at 
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Chief  Justice  Homblower's  Opinion  is  not  altogether  extra- 
judicial. That  portion  of  the  Opinion  in  which  his  construc- 
tion is  set  forth,  is  given  in  the  note.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
maintains  the  first  of  the  constructions  hereinbefore  enumer- 
ated. 

§  746.  In  the  matter  of  Peter,  aliae  Lewis  Martin,  about  the 
year  1837,  2  Paine's  C.  C.  U.  348,  Judge  Thompson  said,  ib.  354 : 
— "  But  it  is  said  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  this  subject,  there  being  no  express  delegation  of  such 
power  in  the  Constitution.  The  provision  is,"  &c.  "This 
provision  contains  a  prohibition  to  the  States  to  pass  any  law 
discharging  the  persons  escaping  from  the  labor  or  service 
which  he  owes  to  another ;  and  all  such  laws  would  be  null 
and  void,  and  no  positive  legislation  might  be  necessary  on 
the  subject.    But  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  latter  part  of  the 

ally  even  in  the  District  and  Territories  over  which  it  has  ezdnsiTe  joriadiction,  is 
denied,  and  sorely,  by  such,  it  will  not  be  insisted  that  Congress  has  a  constnic- 
tkwe  riffht  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  persons  residing  in  the  free  States 
flhiJl  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  delivered  up,  and  transferred  from  one  State  to 
anoUier,  simply  because  they  are  claimed  as  slaves. 

**  In  short,  if  the  power  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  not  given  to  Coii> 

CI  in  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
d  in  tliat  instrument  The  last  clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  Article 
l^ea  to  Congress  a  right  to  make  aU  laws  wMch  shaU  be  necessary  and  proper 
fir  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powert  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
GoiTemment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  anv  department  or  office  thereof,  But  the 
provisioDS  of  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  covers  no  grant 
to,  confides  no  trust,  and  vests  no  powert  in  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  Statas. 
The  language  of  the  whole  office  of  that  section  is  to  establish  certain  principles 
and  rules  of  action  by  which  the  contracting  parties  are  to  be  governed  in  certain 
■nedfied  cases.  The  stipulations  respecting  the  rif  hts  of  citizenship,  and  the  de- 
Imry  of  persons  fleeing  from  justice,  or  escaping  from  bondage,  are  not  grants  of 
power  to  the  general  Government,  to  be  ezecuied  by  it,  in  derogation  of  State 
— thority ;  but  they  are  in  the  nature  of  treaty  stipulations,  resting,  for  their  ful- 
fi&Bent,  upon  the  enlightened  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  the  several  States. 

"The  argument  in  favor  of  Congressional  legislation,  founded  on  the  sugges- 
tion tiiat  some  of  the  States  might  refuse  a  compliance  with  these  constitDtiiraial 
providons,  or  neelect  to  pass  any  laws  to  carry  them  into  effect,  is  entiUed  to  no 
weight.  Such  rerasal  would  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  national  compact,  and  is 
not  to  be  presumed  or  anticipated.  The  same  argument  carried  out  in  its  results 
wmild  invest  the  general  Government  with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  extend 
its  constructive  rights  far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  b^n  contended  for. 
The  American  people  would  not  long  submit  to  a  course  of  Imslation  by  Congress 
firanded  on  no  better  authority  than  the  unjust  assumption  that  the  States,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  not  in  good  faith  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
OoBsititation. 

"  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  express  any  definite  opinion 
on  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  in  this  case,  as  the 
proceeding  in  question  has  not  b^n  in  conformity  with  we  provisions  of  this  Act^ 
hot  in  pnmance  with  the  law  of  this  State.*' 
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provision,  some  legislation  on  the  Bubject  either  by  CkmgKm 
or  by  the  States  is  indispensable.  It  declares  that  the  partjr 
escaping  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  party  to  whom  he  owei 
labor  and  service;  bat  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  this.ii 
to  be  done  and  enforced  must  be  provided  for  by  law ;  the 
Constitution  makes  no  provision  on  that  subject,  and  it  cannot 
be  presumed  that  it  was  intended  to  leave  this  to  State  l^ida* 
tion.  There  is  no  express  injunction  upon  the  States  to  paj» 
any  laws  on  the  subject,  and  imless  they  choose  to  do  it,  tbe 
great  benefit  intended  to  be  secured  to  slaveholders  would  be 
entirely  defeated.  We  know,  historically,  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject that  created  great  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitii- 
tion,  and  that  it  resulted  in  a  compromise  not  entirely  satisfao^ 
tory  to  a  portion  of  the  United  States.  But  whatever  our 
private  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  may  be,  we  are 
bound  in  good  faith  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional 
provisions  in  relation  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  an  extravagant 
construction  of  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  to  suppose  it 
to  be  left  discretionary  in  the  States  to  comply  with  it  or  not, 
as  they  should  think  proper."  * 

§  747.  The  well-known  case  of  Prigg  v.  The  Common- 
weidth  of  Pennsylvania  (1842),  16  Peters,  539,  commonlj 
called  Prigg's  case,  is  the  leading  authority  on  the  construc- 
tion of  this  clause,  and  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Congress. 
The  point  actually  before  the  Court  was,  whether  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  26th  of  March,  1826,  sec.  1,  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  Court  decided  that  the  State 
law  was  unconstitutional  without  reference  to  tlie  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  simply  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision.'    If  the  Court  were  right  in  taking  this  posi- 

*  The  case.  Dixon  v.  Allender,  in  the  Sopreme  Coort  of  New  York,  Augtts^ 
1887,  18  Wendell,  6*78,  presents  a  question  of  practice.  No  judgment  involving  a 
decision  on  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Congress  or  the  State  law  i^pears  to  have 
been  pronoanced. 

»  In  3  Wise.  116,  Smith,  J.,  commenting  on  this  case,  said : — "The  majority  of 
the  Court  decided  that  the  clause  gave  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  the  right  ti> 
seize  him  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  without  process,  and  take  him  back  to  the 
State  from  which  he  escaped,  and  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  which  interiered 
with  such  riffht  was  repugnant  to  the  clause  itself,  and  therefore  void.  This  wis 
the  pomt  in  judgment.    This  was  the  legal  scope  of  the  decision,  and  no  more." 
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tion,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  Con- 
gress conld  not,  properly,  be  before  the  Court.  But  the 
eo-ordinate  question  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  clause 
wits  necessarily  passed  upon.  The  questions  considered  by  the 
Court  were : — ^Has  the  owner,  under  the  provision  itself  and 
irrespectively  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  an  indefeasible  right  to 
seize  his  fugitive  slave  and  remove  him  from  the  State  ? — Has 
the  State  any  power  to  interfere  with  the  owner  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right,  or  any  other  power  in  reference  to  the  right 
of  such  master  and  the  obligation  of  the  fugitive? — Has  Con- 
gress power  to  legislate  in  respect  to  such  right  and  obligation! 
-^May  the  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1793  per- 
form the  functions  in  that  Act  designated  ?  * 

Although  this  is  not  the  proper  place  in  this  treatise  for 
considering  all  these  questions,  yet  they  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  questions  which  in  this  chapter  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, that  the  Opmion  of  the  Court  is  given  here  in  full, 
from'  16  Peters,  608,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story. 

§  748.  "  This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, brought  under  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789,  ch.  20,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  judgment  of  that 
Court,  in  a  case  involving  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  facts  are  briefly  these :  The  plaintiff  in  error  was  in- 
.dicted,  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  York  county, 
for  having,  with  force  and  violence,  taken  and  carried  away 
from  that  county,  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  a  certain  negro 

^  Mr.  Johnson,  Attorney-General  and  of  Counsel  for  Pennsylyania  (16  Peters', 
691) stated  the  three  pomts  arising  in  the  case,  as  follows: — 

"1.  Is  the  power  of  prescribing  the  mode  of  delivering  up  fugitives  from  serv- 
ice or  labor  under  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  national  Government  ? 

"  2.  If  it  is  not,  is  it  concurrently  vested  in  the  State  and  general  Govern- 
ments, to  be  exercised  on  particular  terms  ?  or  is  it  solely  vested  in  the  State 
Governments  ? 

"  3.  Have  the  States  the  right  to  inflict  penalties,  as  in  cas^  of  crimes,  upon 
those  who  seize  and  remove  fugitive  slaves  out  of  their  territory  witlfoot 
porsaing  the  mode  prescribed  either  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  or  by  acts 
passed  on  the  same  subject  by  the  States  themselves  T  He  then  says : — **  The 
lut  of  Uiese  three  questions  is  the  most  material  in  the  present  case ;  perhaps  it 
is  the  only  real  question  in  this  case,  upon  which  the  Court  is  imperatively  called 
to  pronounce  its  judgment.**  And  the  same  position  is  supported  with  great  force, 
ib.  601,  <fcc. 
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woman,  named  Margaret  Morgan,  with  a  design  and  intentktt 
of  selling  and  disposing  of,  and  keeping  her  as  a  slave  or  sa- 
vant for  life^  contrary  to  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  o» 
the  26th  of  March,  1826.  That  statute  in  the  first  section,  is 
substance,  provides,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  by  force  and  violence  iti» 
and  carry  away,  or  cause  to  be  taken  and  carried  away,  and 
shall  by  fraud  or  false  pretence  seduce,  or  cause  to  be  se- 
duced, or  shall  attempt  to  take,  carry  away,  or  seduce  any 
negro  or  mulatto  from  any  part  of  that  commonwealth,  with  a 
design  and  intention  of  selling  and  disposing  of,  or  causing  t» 
be  sold,  or  of  keeping  and  detaining,  or  of  causing  to  be  kept 
and  detained,  such  negro  or  mulatto  as  a  slave  or  servant  ht 
life,  or  for  any  term  whatsoever ;  every  such  person  or  pe^ 
sons,  his  or  their  aiders  or  abettors,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  snni 
not  less  than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  ddr 
lars ;  and  moreover,  shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  a  servitude 
for  any  term  or  terms  of  years,  not  less  than  seven  years  nw 
exceeding  twenty-one  years ;  and  shall  be  confined  and  kept  to 
hard  labor,  &c.  There  are  many  other  provisions  in  the  stat- 
ute which  is  recited  at  large  in  the  record,  but  to  which  it  is 
in  our  view  unnecessary  to  advert  upon  the  present  occasion. 
"  The  plaintiflf  in  error  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  indictment; 
and  at  the  trial  the  jury  found  a  special  verdict,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, states,  that  the  negro  woman,  Margaret  Morgan,  wast 
slave  for  life,  and  held  to  labor  and  service  under  and  accord- 
ing to  the  [609]  laws  of  Maryland,  to  a  certain  Margaret  Aah- 
more,  a  citizen  of  Maryland  ;  that  the  slave  escaped  and  fled 
from  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania  in  1832 ;  that  the  plaintiff 
in  error  being  legally  constituted  the  agent  and  attorney  of  the 
said  Margaret  Ashmore,  in  1837,  caused  the  said  negro  woman 
to  be  taken  and  apprehended  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  by  i 
State  constable,  under  a  warrant  from  a  Pennsylvania  magis- 
trate ;  that  the  said  negro  woman  was  thereupon  brought  be- 
fore the  said  magistrate,  who  refused  to  take  further  cogni- 
zance of  the  case ;  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff  in  error  did  re- 
move, take,  and  carry  away  the  said  negro  woman  and  her 
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children  out  of  Pennsylvania  info  Maryland,  and  did  delivei^ 
tbe  said  negro  woman  and  her  children  into  the  custody  and 
possession  of  the  said  Margaret  Ashmore.  The  special  verdict 
ftirther  finds,  that  one  of  the  children  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, more  than  a  year  after  the  said  negro  woman  had  fled 
ttnd  escaped  from  Maryland. 

"  Upon  this  special  verdict,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner of  York  county  adjudged  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  was 
guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment.  A  writ  of 
error  was  brought  from  that  judgment  to^e  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  judgment  was,  pro  forma,  aflBrmed. 
From  this  latter  judgment,  the  present  writ  of  error  has  been 
brought  to  this  Court. 

**  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  very  important  and  in- 
teresting questions  involved  in  this  record,  it  is  fit  to  say,  that 
the  cause  has  been  conducted  in  the  Court  below  and  has 
been  brought  here,  by  the  co-operation  and  sanction  both  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
most  friendly  and  courteous  spirit,  with  a  view  to  have  those 
questions  finally  disposed  of  by  the  adjudication  of  this  Court; 
so  that  the  agitations  on  this  subject  in  both  States,  which 
have  had  a  tendency  to  interrupt  tiie  harmotiy  between  them, 
may  subside,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  be  put  at  rest.  It 
should  also  be  added,  that  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  of  1826 
was  (as  has  been  suggested  at  the  bar)  passed  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  supposed  wishes  of  Maryland  on  the  subject  of 
ftigitive  slaves  ;  and  that,  although  it  has  failed  to  produce  the 
good  effects  intended  in  the  practical  construction,  the  result 
^88  unforeseen  and  undesigned.' 

*  8  Wis.  112.  Judge  Smith,  in  Booth's  case,  sa^s:— "In  the  first  place,  it 
ahould  be  observed  that  the  decision  of  the  case  [Pn^s  case]  by  the  State  Su- 
preme Conrt  was  pro  fcrma  merely.  The  responsibmty  of  deciding  upon  the 
matter  by  the  latter  court  was  avoided,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  conformity 
with  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  by  common  consent  the 
United  States  Supreme  Ck>urt  was  charged  tlyrewith.  The  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  raised  at  all.  Jurisdiction  was  assumed  and  the  case  proceeded,  in 
order  to  put  to  rest  certain  vexed  and  agitating  questions ;  with  what  success 
time  and  experience  have  unfortunately  shown.  If  that  court  had  no  jurisdiction, 
that  fact  alone  would  strip  its  decision  of  all  claim  to  authority.  However  pa- 
triotic the  motives  which  induced  the  one  court  to  concede,  and  the  other  to  as- 
nme  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  improper  perhaps  to  remark  that  one  State  has  not  the 
right  to  make  a  mere  pro  forma  decision  upon  a  given  subject  matter,  for  the  pur- 
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^^  1.  The  question  arising  in  the  case,  as  to  the  coiistitiitk» 
ality  of  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  most  elaboratdy 
argued  at  [610]  the  bar.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  erne 
have  contended  that  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  is  uneooBfii- 
tutional ;  first,  because  Congress  has  the  exclusive  power  ^f 
legislation  upon  the  subject-matter  under  the  Constitaticm  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  act  of  the  12th  pf  Febniaiy, 
1793,  ch.  51  (7),  which  was  passed  in  pursuance  thereof;  bq^ 
ondly,  that  if  this  power  is  not  exclusive  in  Congress,  still  tbft 
concurrent  power  of  the  State  legislatures  is  suspended  by  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  power  by  Congress;  and  thirdly,  that  if 
not  suspended,  still  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  in  all  its  pro- 
visions applicable  to  this  case,  is  in  direct  collision  with  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  therefore  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  counsel  for  Pennsylvania  maintain  the  negative  of  all  theie 
points.  I 

"  Few  questions  which  have  ever  come  before  this  Gonrt 
involve  more  delicate  and  important  considerations ;  and  few 
upon  which  the  public  at  large  may  be  presumed  to  feel  A 
more  profound  and  pervading  interest.  We  have  accordii^||' 
given  them  our  most  deliberate  examination  ;  and  it  haa  be^ 
come  my  duty  to  state  the  result  to  which  we  have  arrived,  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported. 

*'  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  points  more  inmiedi- 
ately  before  us,  it  may  be  well — in  order  to  clear  the  case  of 
difficulty — to  say,  that  in  the  exposition  of  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  those  consideratioBS 
which  appropriately  and  exclusively  belong  to  it,  without  lay^ 
ing  down  any  rules  of  interpretation  of  a  more  general  natorar 
It  will,  indeed,  probably,  be  found,  when  we  look  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Constitution  itself,  the  objects  which  it  seeks  to 
attain,  the  powers  which  it  confers,  the  duties  which  it  enjoins, 
and  the  rights  which  it  secures,  as  well  as  the  known  historical 

poae  of  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StfttM,  udk 
oy  such  process  to  bind  every  oUier  State.  If  one  State  chooses  Toluntarily  t»  re- 
linquish its  own  sovereignty,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  other  States  haf« 
thereby  relinquished  theirs.  If  the  consent  of  Pennsylvania  eouid  give  jiiriadi»- 
tioQ  in  that  case,  hers  was  not  the  consent  of  all.  if  there  was  no  jnriBdiciioii^ 
the  decision  is  without  legal  e£fect  for  any  purpose.'* 
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fSact  that  many  of  its  provisions  were  matters  of  compromise 
of  gpposing  interests  and  opinions;  that  no  uniform  mle  of  in- 
tei^retation  can  he  applied  to  it  which  may  not  allow,  even  if 
it  does  not  positively  demand,  many  modifications  in  its  actual 
Application  to  particular  clauses.  And,  perhaps,  the  safest 
rule  of  interpretation  after  all  will  he  found  to  he  to  look  to 
fUe  nature  and  ohjects  of  the  particular  powers,  duties,  and 
rights,  with  all  the  lights  and  aids  of  contemporary  history  ; 
and  to  give  to  the  words  of  each  just  such  operation  [611]  and 
force,  consistent  with  their  legitimate  meaning,  as  may  fairly 
secure  and  attain  the  ends  proposed.' 

"There  are  two  clauses  in  the  Constitution  upon  the  suhject 
erf  fttgitives,  which  stand  in  juxtaposition  With  each  other,  and 
bare  been  thought  mutually  to  illustrate  each  other.  They 
are  both  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article, 
and  are  in  the  following  words,"  &c.,  giving  the  words  of  the 
two  provisions.    Judge  Story  then  says : — 

"The  last  clause  is  that,  the  true  interpretation  whereof  is 
directly  in  judgment  before  us.  Historically,  it  is  well  known, 
tbat  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
the  slaveholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownei^ 
ship  in  their  slaves,  as  property,  in  eveiy  State  in  the  Union 
into  which  they  might  escape  from  the  State  where  they  were 
held  in  servitude.  The  full  recognition  of  this  right  and  title 
was  indispensable  to  the  security  of  this  species  of  property  in. 
all  the  slaveholding  States ;  and,  indeed,  was  so  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  their  domestic  interests  and  institutions,  that 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  constituted  a  fundamental  article, 
without  the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed.  Its  true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doctrines 
and  principles  prevalent  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  by 

A  This  paragraph  (containisg  a  eeneral  caDon  of  conetitotioDal  ioterpretation 
remarkable  for  flexibUity  in  application,  if  not,  rather,  chargeable  with  yague- 
BMs)  was  afterwards  introduced  amon^  the  rules  for  sudiL  interpretation  given  h^ 
fkb  aeeofod  e<ntion  of  Story's  Comm.  (§  405,  a.)  Its  insertion  may  suggest  the 
eodBt^Dce  of  a  donbt  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  whether  the  rules  ^yen  by  the 
ammuntator  in  tiie  first  edition  were  broad  enough  to  include  ihejt3ai^8  prMtieal 
iiiter|Kretatio&  in  Prigg's  case.  See  Judge  Sutli^s  observations  on  this  passage, 
9  01^0,210. 
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preventing  them  from  intermeddling  with,  or  obstnictiiig,  of 
abolishing  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves.' 

'^  By  the  general  law  of  nations,  no  nation  is  bound  to  le* 
cognize  the  state  of  slavery,  as  to  foreign  slaves  found  witiua 
its  territorial  dominions,  when  it  is  in  opposition  to  its  own 
policy  and  institutions,  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  other  nations 
where  slavery  is  recognized.  If  it  does  it,  it  is  as  a  matter  flf 
comity,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  international  ri^t.  The  state 
of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regolatioOi 
founded  upon  tmd  limited  to  the  range  of  the  territorial  lav& 
This  was  fully  recognized  in  Somerset's  Case,  [612]  LofffsBflfL 
1 ;  S.  C,  11  State  Trials  by  Harg.  340 ;  S.  C,  20  HoweB^ 
State  Trials,  79 ;  which  was  decided  before  the  American  Ber 
olution.  It  is  manifest  from  this  consideration,  that  if  te 
Gonstitution  had  not  contained  this  clause,  every  non-daTa- 
holding  State  in  the  Union  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  hm 
declared  free  all  runaway  slaves  coming  within  its  limits^  aid 
to  have  given  them  entire  immunity  and  protection  agaisit 
the  claims  of  their  masters ;  a  course  which  would  have  csrettai 
the  most  bitter  animosities,  and  engendered  perpetual  ttah 
between  the  different  States.  The  clause  was,  therefore^  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  sonthen 
States ;  and  could  not  have  been  surrendered  by  them  without 
endangering  their  whole  property  in  slaves.  The  clause  was 
accordingly  adopted  into  the  Constitution  by  the  unanimoofl 
consent  of  the  framers  of  it ;  a  proof  at  once  of  its  intrinoe 
and  practical  necessity. 

"  How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  clause! 
The  true  answer  is,  in  sacli  a  manner,  as,  consistently  with  the 
words,  shall  fully  and  completely  effectuate  the  whole  objects 
of  it.  If  by  one  mode  of  interpretation  the  right  must  becomfi 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and  without  any  remedial  power 
adequate  to  the  end,  and  by  another  mode  it  will  attain  its 
just  end  and  secure  its  manifest  purpose,  it  would  seem,  upon 

>  Like  Ch.  J.  NaUoq,  in  12  Wend.  311  {ante,  p.  447,  note),  Jadge  Stoiy  hm 
speaks  of  the  provision  as  intended  to  secure  a  l^al  right  ox  the  gwhot,  while  k 
the  very  next  paragraph  he  admits  tliat  the  right  would  not  exist  in  the  T 
of  the  provision. 
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principles  of  reasoning  absolutely  irresistible,  that  the  latter 
ought  to  prevail.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  authorized  so  to 
construe  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  as  to  defeat  its  obvious 
ends,  when  another  construction,  equally  accordant  with  the 
words  and  sense  thereof,  will  enforce  and  protect  them. 

^^The  clause  manifestly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a 
positive,  unqualified  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
dave^  which  no  State  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  qualify, 
regulate,  control,  or  restrain.  The  slave  is  not  to  be  discharged 
from  service  or  labor,  in  consequence  of  any  State  law  or  reg- 
ulation. Now,  certainly,  without  indulging  in  any  nicety  of 
eritioism  upon  words,  it  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  said, 
that  any  State  law  or  State  regulation,  which  interrupts,  limits, 
delays,  or  postpones  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  slave,  and  the  immediate  command  of  his 
service  and  labor,  operates,  pro  tanto,  a  discharge  of  the  slave 
therefrom.  The  question  can  never  be,  how  much  the  slave  is 
discharged  from;  but  whether  he  is  [613]  discharged  from 
BMjy  by  the  natural  or  necessary  operation  of  State  laws  or 
State  regulations.  The  question  is  not  one  of  quantity  or  de- 
gree, but  of  withholding,  or  controlling  the  incidents  of  a  pos- 
itive and  absolute  right. 

^^  We  have  said  that  the  clause  contains  a  positive  and  un- 
qualified recognition  of  the  right  of  the  owner  in  the  slave, 
nnaffected  by  any  State  law  or  regulation  whatsoever,  because 
there  is  no  qualification  or  restriction  of  it  to  be  found  therein; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  insert  any  which  is  not  expressed,  and 
eannot  be  fairly  implied ;  especially  are  we  estopped  from  so 
doing,  when  the  clause  puts  the  right  to  the  service  or  labor 
upon  the  same  ground  and  to  the  same  extent  in  every  other 
&ate  as  in  the  State  from  which  the  slave  escaped,  and  in 
which  he  was  held  to  the  service  or  labor.  K  this  be  so,  then 
all  the  incidents  to  that  right  attach  also ;  the  owner  must, 
therefore,  have  the  right  to  seize  and  repossess  the  slave,  which 
the  local  laws  of  his  own  State  confer  upon  him  as  property ; 
and  we  all  know  that  this  right  of  seizure  and  recaption  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  in  all  the  slaveholding  States.  Indeed, 
this  is  no  more  than  a  mere  affirmance  of  the  principles  of  the 
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common  law  applicable  to  this  very  subject.  Mr.  Jmtioe 
Blackstone  (3  Bl.  Comm.  4)  lays  it  down  as  unquestionable^ 
trine.  ^  Recaption  or  reprisal  (says  he)  is  another  speeiei  «f 
remedy  by  the  mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happev 
when  any  one  hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods 
or  chattels  personal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one's  wife,  child,  or 
servant ;  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  the  hitr 
band,  parent,  or  master  may  lawfully  claim  and  retake  them, 
wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  so  it  be  not  in  a  riotov 
manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peace.'  Upim  tUi 
ground  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  holding,  Ibtt, 
under  and  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  the  owner  of  a  sUfO 
is  clothed  with  entire  authority,  in  every  State  in  theUnioiiito 
seize  and  recapture  his  slave,  whenever  he  can  do  it  witfaoit 
any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  illegal  violence.  In  this  aeue 
and  to  this  extent  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  may  properiy 
be  said  to  execute  itself;  and  to  require  no  aid  from  legialatiom 
State  or  national. 

'^  But  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  stop  hen; 
nor,  indeed,  consistently  with  its  professed  objects,  could  it  do 
so.  Many  [614]  cases  must  arise  in  which,  if  the  remedy  of 
the  owner  were  confined  to  the  mere  right  of  seizure  and 
recaption,  he  would  be  utterly  without  a^y  redress.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  slave.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  enforce  his  rights  against  persons  who  either  secrete,  or 
conceal,  or  withhold  the  slave.  He  may  be  restricted  by  loetl 
legislation  as  to  the  mode  of  proofs  of  his  ownership ;  as  to 
the  courts  in  which  he  shall  sue,  and  as  to  the  actions  which 
he  may  bring,  or  the  process  he  may  use  to  compel  the  delivciy 
of  the  slave.  Nay,  the  local  legislation  may  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  furnish  the  appropriate  redress  by  authorizing  no  process  in 
rem,  or  no  specific  mode  of  repossessing  the  slave,  leaving  the 
owner,  at  best,  not  that  right  which  the  Constitution  designed  to 
secure — a  specific  delivery  and  repossession  of  the  slave,  but  a 
mere  remedy  in  damages,  and  that  perhaps  against  persons  ut* 
terly  insolvent  or  worthless.  The  State  legislation  may  be  entire* 
ly  silent  on  the  whole  subject,  and  its  ordinary  remedial  proees 
framed  with  different  views  and  objects ;  and  this  may  be  ift* 
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Mecently  as  well  as  designedly  done,  since  every  State  is  per- 
Ibetly  oonapeCent,  and  has  the  exdnsive  righf  to  prescribe  the 
remedite  in  its  own  judicial  tritmnals,  to  limit  ike  time  as  well 
ib  tbe  mode  of  redress,  and  to  deny  jurisdiction  ovei*  cases 
wtrilsii  its  own  politey  and  its  own  institutions  either  prohibit 
M*  discountenance. 

"If,  therefore,  the  clause  of  the  OoiiBtitiition  had  stopped 
M  fte  mere  recognition  of  the  right,  withont  prbviding^'or 
^Mtemplating  any  means  by  which  it  might  be  established 
and  enforced  in  cases  where  it  did  not  execute  itself,  it  is  pliahi 
that  it  would  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  a  delusive  and 
^impty  annunciation.  If  it  did  not  contemplate  any  action 
^ther  through  State  or  national  l^slation,  as  auziliari^  to  its 
more  perfect  enforcement  in  the  form  of  remedy,  or  of  protec- 
tion, then,  as  there  would  be  no  duty  on  either  to  aid  the  right, 
itwotfld  be  left  to  the  mere  comity  of  the  States  to'  act  as 
tiiQr  riieuld  please,  and  would  depend  for  it^  secuifty  upon  the 
changing  course  of  public  opinion,  the  mutations  of  public 
pidliey,  and  the  general  adaptations  of  reknedies  fbr  purposes 
itrietfy  according  to  the  lex  fori." 

§^749.  In  the  portion  of  the  Opinion  above  cited  the  pW>vi8ions 
hold  been  regarded  as  private  law,  creating  perfect  legal  rights 
ted  obligationsfrf  private  persons^  in  accordance  with  the  fourth 
cionBtHiction.  But  in  that  which  follows,  tFudge  Story  begins 
to  favor  either  the  second  or  the  third  construction,  by  sp^k- 
ilijg  of  a  duty  of  delivery  correlative  to  the  claimant's  right : — 
■  **  Atld^this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  part 
df  the  clause,  which  implies  at  once  a  guaranty  and  duty.  It 
faQTB,  *Bat  he  (the  slave)  shall  be  delivered  up  on' claim  of  the 
{HOty  to  [616]  whom  such  service  or  labor  maybe  due.'  Ifbw, 
ire  think  it  exceedingly  diflBcult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  read 
tMa  Mngtiage  and  not  to  feel  that  it  contemplated  some  farther 
remedial  redress  than  that  whidi  might  be  administeredat the 
IfaadB  of  the  owner  himself.  A  claim  is  to  be  made.  "What 
tt'a  claim)  It  is,  in  a  just  juridical  sense,  a  demand  of  some 
niatDeif  as  of  right  made  by  one  person  upon'  another,  tb  do  or 
to  foAear  to  do  some  act  or  thing  as  a  matter  of  duty.  A  more 
IHiffted,  Vht  at  the  same  time  an  equally  eixpressive,  definition 
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was  given  by  Lord  Djer,  as  cited  in  Stowell  v.  Zouch,  PlowdflB, 
359 ;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  case:  that  'a 
claim  is  a  challenge  by  a  man  of  the  propriety  or  owner- 
ship of  a  thing,  which  he  has  not  in  possession,  bnt  wfaidi  it 
wrongfully  detained  from  him.'  The  slaye  is  to  be  ddif- 
ered  up  on  the  claim.  By  whom  to  be  delivered  npt  la 
what  mode  to  be  deliver^  up?  How,  if  a  refoaal  takes 
place,  is  the  right  of  delivery  to  be  enforced  I  Upon  whit 
proofs  I  What  shall  be  the  evidence  of  a  rightful  recaptiou 
or  delivery  ?  When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  shall  the 
possession  of  the  owner,  after  it  is  obtained,  be  conclusive  of 
his  right,  so  as  to  preclude  any  further  inquiry  or  ezaminatiai 
into  it  by  local  tribunals  or  otherwise,  while  the  slave,  in  poi^ 
session  of  the  owner,  is  in  transitu  to  the  State  from  which  he 
fled? 

'^  These,  and  many  other  questions,  will  readily  occur  upon 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  clause ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  can  receive  but  one  satisfactory  answer.  They  neqime 
the  aid  of  legislation  to  protect  the  right,  to  enforce  the  de- 
livery, and  to  secure  the  subsequent  possession  of  the  slave. 
If,  indeed,  the  Constitution  guarantees  the  right,  and  if  it  re- 
quires the  delivery  upon  the  claim  of  the  owner,  (as  cannot 
well  be  doubted),  the  natural  inference  certainly  is,  that  the 
national  government  is  clothed  with  the  appropriate  authority 
and  functions  to  enforce  it.  The  fundamental  principle  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  be,  that  when 
the  end  is  required  the  means  are  given  ;  and  where  the  dutjr 
is  enjoined,  the  ability  to  perform  it  is  contemplated  to  eziit 
on  the  part  of  the  functionaries  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  The 
clause  is  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  and  not  in  that  of 
any  State.  It  does  not  point  out  any  State  functionaries,  or 
any  State  action  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  The  Stslei 
cannot,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  enforce  them ;  and  [616]  it 
might  well  be  deemed  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  power 
of  interpretation  to  insist  that  the  States  are  bound  to  provide 
means  to  carry  into  effect  the  duties  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, nowhere  delegated  or  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Constita- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessaiy  eon- 
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elusion  iSi  that  the  national  government,  in  the  absence  of  all 
positive  provisions  to  the  contrary,  is  bound,  through  its  own 
proper  departmentSylegislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  as  the 
case  may  require,  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  rights  and  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  The  remark  of  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  FederaUst  (No.  43),  would  seem  in  such  cases 
to  apply  with  peculiar  force.  '  A  xight  (says  he)  implies  a 
remedy ;  and  where  else  would  the  remedy  be  deposited  than 
where  it  is  deposited  by  the  Constitution  V  meaning,  as  the 
context  shows,  in  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

§  750.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  paragraph  last  quoted  the 
lodge  does  not  dcsignfite  the  person  on  whom  the  Constitution 
has  imposed  the  duty  of  d^very.  By  his  inferring  that  ^^  the 
national  Govenrnuient  is  clothed  with  appropriate  authority  and 
functions  to  enforce  it,"  i.  e.,  the  delivery,  it  would  seem  that 
he  supposed  that  the  duty  was  imposed  on  some  person  other 
than  that  national  Government.  But  after  saying  that  ''  the 
States  cannot  be  compelled  to  enforce  them,"  i..e.,  the  pro- 
YJaions  of  the  clause,  he  argues  that  the  States  cannot  be  held 
^^  bound  to  provide  means  to  cany  into  effect  the  duties  of 
the  national  Government ;"  that  ^'  the  Government  is  bound, 
through  its  own  proper  departments,  to  carry  into  effect  all 
the  rights  and  duties  imposed  up<m  it  by  the  Constitution." 

That  Judge  Story  here  conceived  of  the  duty  imposed  as  a 
duty  of  the  national  Government  correlative  to  the  claimant's 
right,  and  not  a  duty  of  the  several  State  correlative  to  the 
owner's  right,  which  duty  and  right  the  national  Government 
^yas  bound  to  enforce  and  maintain,  appears  from  the  next 
paragraph,  which  seems  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  whole 
Opinion : — 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  that  where  a  claim  is  made  by  the  owner, 
out  of  possession,  for  the  delivery  of  a  slave,  it  must  be  made^ 
if  at  all,  against  some  other  person  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  right 
is  a  right  of  property  capable  of  being  recognized  and  asserted 
by  proceedings  before  a  Court  of  justice,  between  parties  ad- 
verse to  each  other,  it  constitutes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  con* 
tioveray  between  the  parties,  and  a  case  ^arising  under  the 
Constitution '  of  the  United  States ;  within  the  express  dele- 
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gation  of  jadioial  power  given  by  that  mstnimenL  Cknigiai, 
then,  maj  call  that  power  into  activity  for  the  very  pnipoM 
of  giving  effect  to  that  right ;  and  if  so,  then  it  may  ]»<eMribe 
the  mode  and  extent  in  which  it  shall  be  applied,  and  how, 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  proceedings  riiall  afford  a 
complete  protection  and  guaranty  to  the  right."  ^ 

Judge  Story  does  not  here  indicate  this  ^  other  penoo," 
who,  with  the  claimant-owner,  is  one  of  the  ^'  parties  adveno 
to  each  other,"  in  ^'  a  controversy  between  the  parties,  or  in 
a  case  ^  arising  under  the  Constitution '  of  the  United  State 
within  the  express  ddegation  of  judicial  power  given  by  lliat 
instrument."  But  since  he  had,  in  the  preceding  paragnfdb, 
attributed  the  duty  of  delivery  either  to  the  State  in  which 
the  fugitive  is  found,  or  to  the  national  Government,  he  most 
have  found  this  ^^  otlier  person  "  in  one  of  these  two. 

It  is  possible  that  Judge  Story  may  Iia?e  thought  thirt  thk 
controversy  or  case  under  the  Constitution  would  not  be  a  mA 
either  in  law  or  equity.  But  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  thirteenth  Amendment,*  i& 
this  connection,  if  he  had  supposed  a  State  of  the  United  States 
to  be  the  party  defendant  in  this  case  or  controversy.  It 
might,  from  this  alone,  be  inferred  that  Judge  Story  did  not 
discover  this  ''  otiier  person  "  in  a  State  of  the  United  States.' 

*  In  James  Scott*8  cue,  1861,  Jadge  Spragne,  of  the  U.  8.  Dist  GoaH  ftr 
Maflsachusetts,  said,  IV.  Monthly  Law  R.  p.  160:— "The  remark  made  in  dK 
Opinion  delivered  in  Prigg  v.  Pennsylrania,  that  a  claim  far  a  fogitive  firora  kbor 
was  witliin  the  judicial  power,  was  an  obUer  dictum^  and  can  be  reconciled  with 
what  was  deliberately  decided  in  the  same  case  only  by  supposing  that  the  JB~ 
who  delivered  the  Opinion  intended  that  Congress  migiit  Instate  for  it  as  wf 
the  jadicial  power,  and  provide  for  its  being  tried  by  a  court,  not  that  thay  i 
do  so."    If  tills  was  obiter  dictum  in  the  sense  of  being  immaterial  to  the  qi 

actually  before  the  court,  so  was  that  which  Judge  Sprague  refers  to  as  1 ^ 

been  deliberately  decided  by  it.  For  the  constitotionality  of  the  Act  of  Qmigiwa 
was  not  in  question.  If  he  calls  it  obiter  dictum  in  the  sense  of  not  being  reeo»- 
cilable  with  other  parts  of  the  Opinion,  that  may  be  true,  but  it  ia  no  proof  of  Hi 
being  less  reasonable  or  correct.  If  inconsistent,  it  invalidates  the  reaaoniiig  d 
the  whole  Opinion  and  its  juridical  authority.  But,  so  fkr  from  bding  obitmr  ik- 
turn,  this  passage  is  the  key  to  the  whole  argument  of  Judge  Story. 

'  In  which  amendment  it  is  declared: — "The  judiciu  power  of  the  Uidled 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  eqidty  commsaead 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizeDa.dT  another  S/Ult^ 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state.* 

*  It  is  very  plain  that  Judge  Story  adopted,  as  the  bads  of  Us  Opivloa,  tfts 
argument  of  Mr.  Meredith,  counsel  in  this  case  for  the  State  of  Maryland  (SsW 
J.,  9  Ohio,  270).    Mr.  Meredith  had  based  the  power  of  Congress  on  the  idea  thst 
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§  751.  Jndge  Storj  tlien  declares  that  tliis  theory  had  been 
adopted  by  Congress. 

^^  Congress  has  taken  this  very  view  of  the  power  and  duty 
ef  the  national  government.  As  early  as  the  year  1791,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to  it  (as  we  shall  heieafter 
more  folly  see)  in  consequence  of  some  practical  difficnkies 
arising  under  the  other  clause,  respecting  fugitives  from  jus- 
tiee  escaping  into  other  States.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  12th  of  Fetamary,  1798, 
<*.  61  (7),  which,"  &c. 

The  judge  here  gives  an  abstract  of  the  statute,  and  then, 
on  page  617  of  the  report,  says : — 

'  ^^In  a  general  sense,  this  act  may  be  truly  said  to  cover 
the  whole  gromnd  of  the  Constitution,  both  as  to  fugitives  from 
justice  and  fugitive  slaves ;  that  is,  it  covers  botih  the  subjects, 
in  its  enactments ;  not  because  it  exhausts  the  r^nadies  which 
may  be  applied  by  Congress  to  enforce  the  rights,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall,  in  practice,  be  found  not  fo  attain  the 
object  of  the  Constitution ;  but  because  it  points  out  fully  all 
&e  modes  of  attaining  those  objects,,  which  Congress,  in  their 
discretion,  have  as  yet  deemed  expedient  or  proper  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  Constitution.  K  this  be  so,  tben  it  would 
seem,  upon  just  principles  of  construction,  that  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  if  constitutional,  must  supersede  all  State  legisla- 
tion upon  the  same  subject ;  and,  by  necessary  implication, 
prohibit  it.  For  if  Congress  have  a  constitutional  power  to  reg- 
ulate a  particular  subject,  and  they  do  actually  regulate  it  in  a 
given  manner,  and  in  a  certain  form,  it  cannot  [618]  be  that  the 
State  legislatures  have  a  right  to  interfere ;  and,  as  it  were,  by 
way  of  complement  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  to  prescribe 
additional  regulations,  and  what  they  may  deem  auxiliary  pro- 
visions for  the  same  purpose.  In  such  a  ease,  the  legislation  of 
CoBgress,  in  what  it  dops  prescribe,  manifestly  indicates  that 
it  does  not  intend  that  there  shall  be  any  farther  legislation  to 

a  <M»e,  within  the  Jndieial  power,  arises  under  the  provision  (16  Peters,  568).  Bnt 
it  doM  iu»t  appear  that  he  regarded  the  national  Goyemmeflt  bb  the  Ptft7  Wiiut 
whom  the  olaun  is  to  be  made.  That  idea  may  have  bean  original  with  Jndge 
Stoirv. 
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act  npoii  the  subject-matter.  Its  silence  as  to  what  it  does  not 
do,  is  as  expressive  of  what  its  intention  is  as  the  direet-pto^ 
visions  made  by  it.  This  doctrine  was  fully  reoognised  hj 
thk  Court,  in  the  case  of  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  Bq>.  1, 
21,  29 ;  where  it  was  expressly  held,  that  where  Congreai  have 
exercised  a  power  over  a  particular  subject  given  them  bj  tk 
Constitution,  it  is  not  competent  for  State  legislation  to  addle 
the  provisions  of  Congress  upon  that  subject ;  for  that  tte 
will  of  Congress  upon  the  whole  subject  is  as  clearly  estdh 
lished  by  what  it  had  not  declared,  as  by  what  it  hai  a- 


^^  But  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  act  of  Congress  is  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  any  d 
the  enumerated  powers  of  legislation  confided  to  that  body; 
and  therefore  it  is  void.  Stripped  of  its  artificial  and  teehmill 
structure,  the  argument  comes  to  this,  that  although  rights  $n 
exclusively  secured  by,  or  duties  are  exclusively  imposed  upOD, 
the  national  government,  yet,  unless  the  power  to  enforce  ti^ 
rights,  or  to  execute  these  duties,  can  be  found  among  flie  ex- 
press powers  of  legislation  enumerated  in  the  Constittttibp, 
they  remain  without  any  means  of  giving  them  effect  hf  waj 
act  of  Congress ;  and  they  must  operate  solely  proprio  Tigwe, 
however  defective  may  be  their  operation ;  nay,  even  althon^ 
in  a  practical  sense,  they  may  become  a  nullity  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  remedy  to  enforce  them,  or  to  provide  against  their 
violation.  If  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  it  must,  in  a  great  measure,  fail  to  attain  many  of  iti 
avowed  and  positive  objects  as  a  security  of  rights,  and  a  re- 
cognition of  duties.  Such  a  limited  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  never  yet  been  adopted  as  correct,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  Congres 
could,  constitutionally,  by  its  legislation,  exercise  powers,  or 
enact  laws  beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constita- 
tion ;  but  it  has,  on  various  occasions,  exercised  }>ower8  wMch 
were  necessary  and  proper  as  means  to  carry  into  effect  rights 
expressly  [619]  given,  and  duties  expressly  enjoined  thereby. 
The  end  being  required,  it  has  been  deemed  a  just  and  neces- 
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Barj  implication,  that  the  means  to  accomplish  it  are  given 
also ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  power  flows  as  a  necessaiy 
means  to  accomplish  the  end. 

^^  Thus,  for  example,  although  the  Constitution  has  declared 
that  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  fhe  States  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  federal  numbers ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  has  expressly  authorized  Congress,  by  law,  to  provide 
for  an  enumeration  of  the  population  every  ten  years ;  yet  the 
power  to  apportion  representatives,  after  this  enumeration  is 
made,  is  nowhere  found  among  the  express  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress, but  it  has  always  been  acted  upon  as  irresistibly  flowing 
from  the  duty  positively  enjoined  by  the  Constitution.  Treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers  often  con- 
tain special  provisions,  which  do  not  execute  themselves,  but  re- 
quire the  interposition  of  Congress  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and 
Congress  has  constantly,  in  such  cases,  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  yet,  although  the  power  is  given  to  the  executive,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  the  power  is  no- 
where in  positive  terms  conferred  upon  Congress  to  make  laws 
to  carry  the  stipulations  of  treaties  into  effect.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  result  from  the  duty  of  the  national  government 
to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of  treaties.  The  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  are,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  fd- 
ony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  exempted  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  the  sessions  thereof,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same.  May  not  Congress  enforce  this  right 
by  authorizing  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  free  them  from  an 
illegal  arrest  in  violation  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  ) 
K  it  may  not,  then  the  specific  remedy  to  enforce  it  must  ex- 
clusively depend  upon  the  local  legislation  of  the  States ;  and 
may  be  granted  or  refused  according  to  their  own  varying 
policy,  or  pleasure.  The  Constitution  also  declares  that  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it.  No  express  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  se- 
cure this  invaluable  right  in  the  non-enumerated  cases,  or  to 
suspend  the  writ  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  And  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  since  this  great  writ  of  liberty  is 
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nsnallj  provided  for  hj  the  ocdinarj  fonctioiis  of  legidatioii, 
and  can  be  effectaallj  [620]  provided  for  onlj  in  thia  waj,  thtt 
it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  by  neceaaarj  implication  within  the 
gcope  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress. 

^^  These  cases  are  pat  merely  by  way  of  illuBtnation,  to  show 
that  the  rule  of  interpretation,  insisted  upon  at  the  argameati 
is  quite  too  narrow  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
the  national  government,  in  cases  where  rights  are  intended  ti 
be  absolutely  secured,  and  duties  are  positively  enjoined  by  the 
Constitution." 

In  this  portion  of  the  Opinion,  the  idea  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  provision  acts  on  the  national  Government,  not  on  the 
several  State,  creating  a  duty  of  that  Government.  For  her% 
as  he  does  more  at  length  in  the  sequel.  Judge  Story  denies  to 
the  several  States  all  power  to  act  in  the  premises ;  a  deniil 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  is  con- 
stantly requiring  from  them  the  performance  of  a  duty  in  thii 
matter.  So  Judge  Story  speaks  again,  on  page  618,  of  "  dutia 
exclusively  imposed  upon  the  national  Government,"  and  of 
the  power  "  to  execute  these  duties." 

§  752.  Judge  Story,  on  page  620  of  the  Report,  proceeds 
to  say : — 

"  The  very  act  of  1793,  now  under  consideration,  affordi 
the  most  conclusive  proof  that  Congress  has  acted  upon  a  very 
different  rule  of  interpretation,  and  has  supposed  that  the  right 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  fugitive  slaves,  was  within  the  scope  of  the 
constitutional  authority  conferred  on  the  national  l^islature. 
In  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice,  the  Constitution,  although 
it  expressly  provides  that  the  demand  sliall  be  made  by  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  has 
fled,  is  silent  as  to  the  party  upon  whom  the  demand  is  to  be 
made,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  made.  This 
very  silence  occasioned  embarrassments  in  enforcing  the  right 
and  duty  at  an  early  period  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  produced  a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
authority  of  Virginia  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 


jear  1791 ;  and  as  we  iiistorically  know  from  the  meflsage  of 
President  Waahington  and  the  pablic  doonments  of  that 
period,  it  was  the  immediate  cauBe  of  the  paasing  of  the  aet  of 
1793,  which  designated  the  person  (the  Slate  executive)  upon 
whom  the  demand  should  be  made,  and  the  mode  and  proofs 
upon  and  in  which  it  should  be  made.  From  that  time  down 
to  the  present  hour,  not  a  doubt  has  been  breathed  upon  the 
coQstitationality  of  this  part  of  the  aet ;  and  every  executive 
in  the  Union  has  constantly  acted  upon  and  admitted  its  valid* 
ilgr.  Yet  the  right  and  Uie  duty  are  dependent,  as  to  their 
mode  of  execution,  solely  on  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  but  for 
that,  they  would  remain  a  nominal  right  and  passive  duty ; 
the  execution  of  which  being  intrusted  to  and  required  of  no 
one  in  particular,  all  persons  might  be  at  liberty  to  disregard 
it.  This  very  acquiescence,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the 
highest  State  functionaries,  is  a  most  decisive  proof  of  the  uni- 
veraality  of  the  opinion  that  the  [621]  aet  is  founded  in  a  just 
construction  of  the  Constitution ;  independent  of  the  vast  influ- 
eooe  which  it  ought  to  have  as  a  contemporaneous  exposition 
of  the  provisions,  by  those  who  were  its  immediate  framers,  or 
intimately  connected  with  its  adoption. 

**  The  same  uniformity  of  acquiescence  in  the  validity  of 
the  act  of  1793,  upon  the  other  part  of  the  subject-matter,  that 
of  fugitive  slaves,  has  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Union 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Nay;  being  from  its  nature 
and  character  more  readily  susceptible  of  being  brought  into  con- 
troversy, in  courts  of  justice,  than  the  former,  and  of  enlisting  in 
opposition  to  it  the  feelings,  and  it  may  be  the  prejudices  of  some 
portions  of  the  non-slaveholding  States;  it  has  naturally  been 
brought  under  adjudication  in  several  States  in  the  Union,  and 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  on  all  these  occasions  its  validity  has  been  affirmed.  The 
oaaes  cited  at  the  bar,  of  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  and  Bawle, 
62 ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  Bep.  67 ;  Jack  v.  Martin,  12 
Wend.  Rep.  811 ;  S.  C,  U  Wend.  Rep.  607 ;  and  Com.  v. 
Oriffin,  2  Piek.  Rep.  11 ;  are  directly  in  point.  So  far  as  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  called 
apon  to  enforce  it,  and  to  grant  the  certificate  required  by  it, 
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it  is  believed  that  it  lias  been  xmifonnly  recognized  as  a  bind- 
ing and  valid  law,  and  as  imposing  a  constitntional  dntj.  Ui- 
der  such  eircnmstances,  if  the  question  were  one  of  donbtM 
construction,  such  long  acquiescence  in  it,  such  contempon- 
neous  expositions  of  it,  and  such  extensive  and  uniform  leo^ 
nition  of  its  validity,  would,  in  our  judgment  entitle  the  qno- 
tion  to  be  considered  at  rest,  unless,  indeed,  the  interpretatkiB 
of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  interminaUe 
doubt  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  legislation,  and  of 
national  operations.  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the  jafr 
ciary  have  upon  various  occasions  acted  upon  this  as  a  aovnd 
and  reasonable  doctrine.  Especially  did  this  Court  in  the 
cases  of  Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Cranch  Rep.  299 ;  and  Martin  f. 
Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  304 ;  and  in  Cohen  v.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  Rep.  264 :  rely  upon  contempch 
raneous  expositions  of  the  Constitution,  and  long  acquiesoeDce 
in  it  with  great  confidence,  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  i 
highly  interesting  and  important  nature. 

"  But  we  do  not  wish  to  rest  our  present  opinion  upon  fte 
ground  [622]  either  of  contemporaneous  exposition,  or  long 
acquiescence,  or  even  practical  action  ;  neither  do  we  mean  to 
admit  the  question  to  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  therefore  ^ 
as  properly  calling  for  the  aid  of  such  considerations.  On  the 
contrary,  our  judgment  would  be  the  same  if  the  qucsticm 
were  entirely  new,  and  the  act  of  Congress  were  of  recent 
enactment.  We  hold  the  act  to  be  clearly  constitutional  in  all 
its  leading  provisions,  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  thit 
part  which  confers  authority  upon  State  magistrates,  to  be  free 
from  reasonable  doubt  and  difficulty  upon  the  grounds  alreadj 
stated.  As  to  the  authority  so  conferred  upon  State  magis- 
trates, while  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  may  ex- 
ist still  on  the  point,  in  different  States,  whether  State  magis- 
trates are  bound  to  act  imder  it ;  none  is  entertained  by  this 
Court  that  State  magistrates  may,  if  they  choose,  exerdse 
that  authority,  unless  prohibited  by  State  legislation." 

§  753.  The  residue  of  the  Opinion  is  occupied  with  a  questioii 
which  is  to  be  considered  in  a  later  portion  of  this  treatise. 
But  it  is  given  here  because  it  contains  some  passages  which 
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incBcate  Jndge  Story's  idea  of  the  "nature  of  the  power ^  in 
Gongriess,  and  "  the  true  objects  to  be  attained  by  it.'' 

"The  remaining  (Jnestion  is,  whether  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion npon  this  subject  is  exclusive  in  the  national  govemnient, 
or  concurrent  in  the  States,  until  it  is  exercised  by  Congress. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  exclusive;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
briefly  t6  state  our  reasons  for  that  opinion.  The  doctrine 
stated  by  this  Court^  in  Sturgis  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat. 
"Rep.  122, 198,  contains  the  true,  although  not  the  sole  rule  or 
consideration,  which  is  applicable  to  this  particular  subject. 
*  Wherever,'  said  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  'the  terms  in  which  a  power  is  granted 
to  Congress,  or  the  nature  of  the  power  require  that  it  should 
be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is  as  com- 
pletely taken  from  the  State  legislatures  as  if  they  had  been 
ibrbidden  to  act.'  The  nature  of  the  power,  and  the  true  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  it,  are  then  as  important  to  be  weighed, 
in  considering  the  question  of  its  exclusiveness,  as  the  words 
in  which  it  is  granted. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  material  to  state  (what  has  been 
already  incidentally  hinted  at),  that  the  right  to  seize  and  re- 
take fugitive  slaves,  and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  what- 
ever State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  and  of  course  the 
corresponding  power  in  Congress  to  use  the  appropriate  means 
to  enforce  the  right  and  duty,  derive  their  whole  validity  and 
obligation  exclusively  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  are  there,  for  the  first  time,  recognized  and  estab- 
lished in  that  peculiar  character.  [623]  Before  the  adoption  of  the 
Oonstitution,  no  State  had  any  power  whatsoever  over  the  sub- 
ject, except  within  its  own  territorial  limits,  and  could  not  bind 
the  sovereignty  or  the  legislation  of  other  States.  Whenever 
the  right  was  acknowledged  or  the  duty  enforced  in  any  State, 
it  was  as  a  matter  of  comity  and  favor,  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
strict  moral,  political,  or  international  obligation  or  duty. 
Under  the  Constitution  it  is  recognized  as  an  absolute,  posi- 
tive, right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union  with  an  equal 
and  supreme  force,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  State 
sovereignty  or  State  legislation.    It  is,  therefore,  in  a  just  sense 
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a  new  and  positive  right,  independent  of  comHy,  coined  t» 
no  territorial  limits,  and  bounded  by  no  State  inatitotioiis  « 
policy.  The  natural  inference  deducible  from  this  conadcn- 
tion  certainly  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  delegatioB  rf 
power  to  the  State  legislatures,  that  it  belongs  to  the  l^;ifilalm 
department  of  the  national  government,  to  whicli  it  owei  ill 
origin  and  establishment.'  It  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  mi 
forced  construction  to  suppose  that  the  national  goYemoMi 
metot  to  rely  for  the  due  fulfillment  of  its  own  proper  dutitt 
and  the  rights  which  it  intended  to  secure,  upon  State  kfb- 
lation,  and  not  upon  that  of  the  Union.  A  fortiori,  it  worid 
be  more  objectionable  to  suppose  that  a  power  which  was  lo 
be  the  same  throughout  the  Union  should  be  confided  to  State 
sovereignty,  which  could  not  rightfully  act  beyond  its  cm 
territorial  limits. 

^^  In  the  next  place,  the  nature  of  the  provision  and  tbeiib* 
jects  to  be  attained  by  it,  require  that  it  should  be  controlM 
by  one  and  the  same  will,  and  act  uniformly  by  the  same  sys- 
tem of  regulations  throughout  the  Union,  K,  then,  the  Stats 
have  a  right,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  to  ael 
upon  the  subject,  each  State  is  at  liberty  to  prescribe  juflt  tuA 
regulations  as  suit  its  own  policy,  local  convenience,  and  lecal 
feelings.  The  legislation  of  one  State  may  not  only  be  differ 
ent  from,  but  utterly  repugnant  to  and  incompatible  with  that 
of  another.  The  time,  and  mode,  and  limitation  of  the  reme- 
dy ;  the  proofs  of  the  title,  and  all  other  incidents  applicaUe 
thereto,  may  be  prescribed  in  one  State,  which  mre  rejected  or 
disclaimed  in  another.  One  State  may  require  the  owner  to  sae 
in  one  mode,  another  in  a  different  mode.  One  State  maynnakea 
statute  of  limitations  as  to  the  remedy,  in  its  own  tribunals,  short 
and  summary ;  another  [624]  may  prolong  the  period,  and  yCt 
restrict  the  proofs ;  nay,  some  States  may  utterly  refuse  to  aot 
upon  the  subject  at  all ;  and  others  may  refuse  to  open  its  Conite 

*  What  is  this  "it"  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  nstioDal  GorenuMrifc? 
Apparently,  the  antecedent  is  the  "new  and  positive  right"  which  is  "reecf- 
nised  under  the  Constitatioo."  Bat  did  Judse  Story  mean  to  say  that  this  m&9 
and  positive  rieht  **  owes  its  origin  and  establishment*'  to  the  national  Goran- 
ment  ?  Does  Sie  Constitution  owe  its  origin  and  establishment  to  the  natknil 
Government? 
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to  any  remedies  in  rem,  becanae  tbey  woald  interfere  with  their 
0wn  domestic  policy,  institutions^  or  habits.  The  right,  there- 
fore, would  never,  in  a  practical  sense,  be  the  same  in  all  the 
Stotea.  It  would  have  no  nnity  of  purpose,  or  uniformity  (A 
operation.  The  duty  might  be  enforced  in  some  States ;  re* 
taxded  or  limited  in  others ;  and  denied  as  compulsory  in  many, 
if  not  in  all.  Consequences  like  these  must  have  been  fore* 
seen  as  very  likely  to  occur  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
where  legislation,  if  not  silent  on  the  subject,  and  purely  vol- 
untary, could  scarcely  be  presumed  to  be  favorable  to  the  ez- 
ereise  of  the  rights  of  the  owner. 

"It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  slaveholding  States 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  leaving  to  the  legislation  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  a  power  of  regulation,  in  the  abSenoe 
of  that  of  Congress,  which  would  or  might  practically  amount 
to  a  power  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  owner.  If  the  argument, 
liierefore)  of  a  concurrent  power  in  the  States  to  act  upon  the 
sabject-matter  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  be 
weU  founded ;  then,  if  Congress  had  never  acted  at  all ;  or  if  Ae 
set  of  Congress  should  be  repealed  without  providing  a  subMi- 
tate,  tiiere  would  be  a  resulting  authority  in  each  of  the  States 
to  regulate  the  whole  subject  at  its  pleasure ;  and  to  dole  out 
its  own  remedial  justice,  or  withhold  it  at  its  pleasure,  and 
acoording  to  its  own  views  of  policy  and  expediency.  Surely 
such  a  state  of  things  never  could  have  been  intended,  under 
such  a  solemn  guarantee  of  right  and  duty.  On  the  othei^ 
hand,  construe  the  right  of  legislation  as  exclusive  in  Con- 
gress, and  every  evil  and  every  danger  vanishes.  The  right 
and  the  duty  are  then  co-extensive  and  uniform  in  remedy  and 
operation  throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  owner  has  the 
same  security,  and  the  same  remedial  justice,  and  the  same 
esemption  from  State  regulation  and  control,  through  however 
many  States  he  may  pass  with  his  fugitive  slave  in  his  posses- 
sion, in  transitu,  to  his  own  domicile.  But,  upon  the  other  sup- 
position, the  moment  he  passes  the  State  line  he  becomes  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  another  sovereignty,  whose  regulation! 
may  greatly  embarrass  or  delay  the  exercise  of  his  rights ;  and 
even  be  repugnant  to  those  of  the  State  where  he  first  arrested 
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the  fngitiye.  CSonsequences  like  these  ahow  that  [635]  tb^ 
nature  and  objects  of  the  provision  imperioiuly  require,  tln^ 
to  make  it  effectual,  it  should  be  construed  to  be  exdnsiTQ-rf 
State  authority.  We  adopt  the  language  of  this  Court  19 
Sturgis  V.  Crowinshield,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  193,  and  saj,  that  ^H 
has  never  been  supposed  that  the  concurrent  power  of  hagt. 
lation  extended  to  every  possible  case  in  which  its  exexdte  bj 
the  States  has  not  been  expressly  prohibited.  The  ccaafowA 
of  such  a  practice  would  be  endless.'  And  we  know  no  oim 
in  which  the  confusion  and  public  inconvenience  and  mischiBft 
thereof  could  be  more  completely  exemplified  than  tiiQ 
present. 

^^  These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  but  by  no  means  all,  upoi 
which  we  hold  the  power  of  legislation  on  thia  subject  to  be 
exclusive  in  Congress.'  To  guard,  however,  against  any  posih 
ble  misconstruction  of  our  views,  it  is  proper  to  state  that.m 
are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  in  any  manner  whatsoaw 
to  doubt  or  to  interfere  with  the  police  power  belonging  to 
the  States  in  virtue  of  their  general  sovereignty.  Thai  pdiM 
power  extends  over  all  subjects  within  the  territorial  limitiof 
tlie  States,  and  has  never  been  conceded  to  the  United  StalMi 
It  is  wholly  distinguishable  from  the  right  and  duty  serared 
by  the  provbion  now  under  consideration,  which  is  exclusively 
derived  from  and  secured  by  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  owes  its  whole  efficacy  thereto.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  States,  in  virtue  of  their  genarel 
police  power,  possess  full  jurisdiction  to  arrest  and  restniy 
runaway  slaves,  and  remove  them  from  their  borders,  and 
otherwise  to  secure  themselves  against  their  depredations  and 
evil  example,  as  they  certainly  may  do  in  cases  of  idlers,  vagir 
bonds,  and  paupers.  Tlie  rights  of  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaTes 
are  in  no  just  sense  interfered  with,  or  regulated  by  SQch  a 
course ;  and  in  many  cases  the  operations  of  this  police  power, 
although  designed  essentially  for  other  purposes,  for  the  pio* 

>  It  is  very  remarkable  that  "  in  ail  his  extensive  writings  upon  the  CoMlila- 
tion  Jndge  Story  had  never,  dther  in  the  text,  note,  or  index,  etren  intimated  M 
he  suppoaod  the  States  liad  ever  delegated,  or  the  federal  Qovenunent  aomdrei 
any  power  to  legislate  for  the  renduion  of  ftig^Uves  from  aerrice."  SnOlftXt 
9  Ohio,  274;  and  see  ante,  p.  401.  note. 
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lection,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  State,  may  essentially  promote 
and  aid  the  interests  of  the  owners.  But  such  regulations  can 
never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or  to  obstrnct  the  jnst 
rights  of  the  owner  to  ireclaim  his  slave,  derived  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  th6  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  to  aid  and  enforce  the  same." 

This  argument  against  the  concurrent  legislation  of  the 
States  seems  best  to  accord  with  the  second  construction  of  the 
institutional  provision.  In  substance  this  reasoning  appears 
to  be,  that  since  the  rule  in  the  Constitution  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  national  Government,  in  order  that  the  rights 
which  it  guarantees  may  not  depend  on  the  several  wills  of 
States  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  rule,  it  would  be  inconsis- 
tent to  allow  the  States  to  share  in  the  maintenance  of  those 
ri^ts,  even  though  the  duty  correlative  to  those  rights  is  the 
duty  of  the  several  State,  and  though  the  obligation  of  the 
^tates  to  fulfill  this  duty  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  power 
attributed  to  the  national  Government/ 

If  Judge  Story  had  adhered  to  the  idea  that  the  clause  im- 
posed the  duty  of  delivery  upon  the  national  Government,  the 
argument  against  State  legislation  would  have  been  much 
more  simple.  For  it  could  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  States 
should  prescribe  in  what  manner  the  national  Government 
should  perform  its  duties  imder  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Story  proceeded  to  say,  in  concluding : — 

^^  Upon  these  grounds,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  of 
Pennsylvania  upon  which  this  indictment  is  founded  is  un- 
constitutional [626]  and  void.  It  purports  to  punish  as  a  public 
offence  against  that  State  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  remov- 
ing a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  designed  to  justify  and  uphold.  The  special  ver- 
dict finds  this  fact^  and  the  State  Courts  have  rendered  judg- 
ment against  the  plaintiff  in  error  upon  that  verdict.  That 
judgment  must,  therefore,  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded 

>  In  sapposing  that  the  proYiBion  creates  a  duty  for  the  States,  and  at  the 
Mme  time  nnrbids  their  falfiUing  it,  there  is  an  inconsistency  which  coold  not  har^ 
^rtaPtd  Judlge  Story.  Perliaps  it  was  the  perception  of  this  that  led  to  hla 
yahnfc  on  p.  611,  of  the  right  of  the  owner  as  somethhig  which  had  a  UtaX 
iBdstspoe,  as  i^^dnst  the  State,  before  the  GonsUtittioii. 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peimsylvaiiia,  with  directioim  to  emy 
iato  effbct  the  jndgment  of  this  Oonrt  rendered  upon  the  !{«* 
oial.  verdict  in  fiivor  of  the  plaintiff  in  error.'* 

§  764.  There  is  some  room  to  question  whetiier  Judge  Siny, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  Opinion,  distinguished,  in  his  o^ 
mind,  the  two  theories  for  the  l^slation  of  Oongrees,  OM  of 
which  requires  the  second  and  the  other  the  third  or  ibe  fbtelii 
eonstruction ;  whether  he  always  recognized  tiie  power  wHIft 
was  to  be  carried  into  efiect  hj  that  l^slation  as  an  iffijplU 
power  in  the  national  Gk>yemment,  to  enforce  a  law  fainAlg 
the  States  as  its  subjects  (the  second  constmel^oB)^  or  as^ 
power  within  the  express  judicial  power  of  the  Fnited  StkAieh 
in  cases  arising,  under  a  law  contained  in  the  OotislStiMM, 
between  the  private  claimant,  on  the  one  hand,  and  iStit  dtatti 
or  the  national  Oovemment  on  the  other  (the  third  ebnsttte* 
tion),  or  between  the  private  claimant  and  the  fugitive  Uniudf 
(according  to  the  fourth  construction).  But  his  lakigua^'dB 
page  616  of  the  report  will  accord  only  with  the  doetrinHif^ 
duded  in  the  third  construction.  That  theory  is  the  oMy^oue 
which  can  be  reconciled  with  all  parts  of  his  Opinion ;  arid  ftedi 
his  denial  of  legislative  power  in  the  States,  as  well  n%f 
inferences  from  the  thirteenth  Amendment,  it  is  most  reasott- 
able  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  the  case  or  controversy,  thm 
within  the  judicial  power,  as  one  arising  between  the  daimant 
owner  and  the  national  Grovemment. 

§  756.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  any  one  of  Judge  Stoiy's 
associates  agreed  with  him  in  his  theory  for  the  legislatiTe 
power  of  Congress.  In  the  judgment  delivered  in  this  eas^ 
all  the  members  of  the  court  then  present,  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
Justices  Story,  Thompson,  Baldwin,  Wayne,  Daniel,  and 
McLean,  concurred.  But  the  "  Opinion  of  the  Court  ^  wiv  ia 
fact  the  Opinion  of  Justices  Story  and  Wayne  only.  TSe 
other  justices  disagreed  more  or  less  vrith  the  principles  ad* 
vanced  in  it.'  In  seeking  for  authority  on  the  question  of  sea* 

*  16  P«ten»  649,  Judge  Wayne  says :— "  Kot  a  point  has  been  decided  In  tht 
eaose  now  before  tlda  Court  which  has  not  been  ruled  ia  the  coorta  of  MMMfifa 
aeCta,  New  York,  and  Penn8jlyani%  and  in  oilier  State  courts.  Jodgee  haw  411^ 
foved  ae  to  some  of  them,  but  the  courts  of  the  States  hare  annoonced  aB  of  ttM 
with  the  oonalderation  aad  sotomnlty  of  judical  eonclmioB.    lii  caaee^^ii 
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stmction  and  of  the  })ower  of  Congress,  the  Opinion  of  each 
member  of  the  court  must  be  separately  examined.  With  the 
exception  of  Judge  Baldwin,  the  judges  delivered  Opinions 
leverallj ;  though  at  such  length  that  thej  cannot  be  here  in- 
serted in  full. 

§  766.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  said,  16  Peters,  636 :— "I  concur 
alb^ther  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  as  it  has  been  given  by 
my  brother  Story;"  and  of  the  remainder  of  his  several 
Opinion  (ib.  636-650),  says  (ib.  638) :— "  My  object,  and  the 
only  object  which  I  have  in  view,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
ia,  to  establish  the  position  that  Congress  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  legislate  upon  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  it  by  the  condition  of  the  States  when 
the  Constitution  was  formed ;  by  references  to  the  provision 
itself;  and  to  the  Constitution  generally. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  conventioners  who  formed 
the  Constitution,  were  the  representatives  of  equal  sovereign- 
ties. That  they  were  assembled  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
thfui  then  existed  between  the  States  under  the  confederacy. 
That  they  co-operated  to  the  same  end;  but  that  they  were  di^ 
vided  into  two  parties,  having  antagonist  interests  in  respect 
to  slavery. 

"  One  of  these  parties,  consisting  of  several  States,  required 
as  a  condition,  upon  which  any  constitution  should  be  presented 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  a  full  and  perfect  security  for 
their  slaves  as  property,  when  they  fled  into  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  The  fact  is  not  more  plainly  stated  by  me  than 
it  was  put  in  the  convention.  The  representatives  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States  assented  to  the  condition."* 

whScb  the  decisions  were  appropriate  because  the  points  were  raised  bj  the  ra- 
oord.*  This  statement  is  surely  liable  to  some  exception.  In  no  premons  case 
wae  It  asserted  that  the  claimant  might  seize  and  remove  the  aUeged  fiigitiTe 
without  r^ard  either  to  the  law  or  Congress,  or  the  local  law  of  the  State  forum ; 
Bfti  erren  by  Judge  Baldwin  in  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  for  there  the  question  appears 
to  haye  been  regarded  as  solely  determinable  by  the  law  of  the  State.  Ante, 
§748. 

'  While  indicating  his  adherence  to  the  theory  that  the  .Constitution  is  a  fed- 
eral compact  between  the  States,  and  not  the  act  of  the  integral  people  of  the 
iToited  States,  Judge  Wayne  distingidshes  this  provision  as  the  federative  act  of 
two  parties — the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States  (of  that  time,  or  those 
wld&  should  be  such  at  the  date  of  Prigg's  case  ?;  With  as  much  propriety 
It  might  be  said  that  the  constituent  parties  were  the  States  having  wettem 
VOL.  II. — 31 
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On  p.  64rl,  Judge  "Wayne  speaks  of  "  the  rights  and  obligi^ 
tions  of  the  States  under  the  provision,"  and  says: — ^^Itis  id- 
initted,  that  the  provision  raises  what  is  properly  termed  i 
perfect  obligation  upon  all  of  the  States  to  abstain  from  dinof 
anything  which  may  interfere  with  the  rights  secured.  W21 
this  be  so,  if  any  part  of  what  may  be  necessary  to  dischttge 
the  obligation  is  reserved  by  each  State,  to  be  done  as  eaek 
may  think  proper?  The  obligation  is  common  to  all  of  theoii 
to  the  same  extent.  Its  object  is  to  secure  the  property  of  mdm 
of  the  States,  and  the  individual  rights  of  their  citixens  in  tint 
property.  Shall,  then,  each  State  be  permitted  to  l^islate  m 
its  own  way,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  their  Bepartle 
notions,  in  what  manner  the  obligation  shall  be  discharged  tv. 
those  States  to  which  it  is  due  ?  To  permit  some  of  the  Statel 
to  say  to  the  others,  how  the  property  included  in  the  provimi 
was  to  be  secured  by  legislation,  without  the  assent  of  the  lit- 
ter, would  certainly  be,  to  destroy  the  equality  and  force  of  tbe 
guarantee,  and  the  equality  of  the  States  by  which  it  WM 
made.  That  was  [642]  not  anticipated  by  the  representaliirai 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  convention,  nor  could  it  havi 
been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  infer,  as  the  States  were  fann- 
ing a  government  for  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  the  power* 
conceded  in  the  Constitution,  to  which  legislative  power  wai 
given  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  caiTy  into  ex- 
ecution all  powei-s  vested  in  it — that  they  meant  that*  the  right 
for  which  some  of  the  States  stipulated,  and  to  which  all  tc* 
ceded,  should,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  property  in 
which  only  some  of  the  States  were  interested — be  carried  into 
execution  by  that  department  of  the  general  government  in 
which  they  were  all  to  be  represented,  the  Congress  of  d» 
United  States. 

''  But  is  not  this  power  of  legislation  by  the  States,  apoi 

lands  and  the  States  not  liaving  any,  or  tlie  States  which  were  to  be  priacS|iiPf 

enriched  by  agriculture  and  the  States  which  were  to  be  enriched  by  i "^ 

tures.    Tlie  rights  and  obligations  which  correspond  to  snch  seetioftal  < 


are  only  determined  bypoliifical  adjustments.  Can  the  rights  and  obUga^loM  flf 
private  persons  be  judicially  determined  by  such  distinctions?  Comptn  mMt 
'^n  604,  605,  on  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  the  States  in  re8|»ect  to  tiie  TflRtate 
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this  proyiflion,  a  claim  for  eacli  to  use  its  discretion  in  inter- 
preting the  manner  in  which  the  guarantee  shall  be  fulfilled?" 
From  the  whole,  it  appears  that  while  Judge  Wayne  main- 
tiined  that  the  fugitive  might  be  seized  and  removed  under 
the  provision  alone^  operating  as  private  law,  he  also  regarded 
tb^  State  in  its  political  capacity  as  owing  a  duty  under  a  law 
wfeioh  Congress  was  bound  to  enforce,  and  in  tliis  adopted  the 
seeoud  construction.  Or,  if  he  adopted  any  other  construc- 
tikm,  he  regarded  the  several  State  as  that  "other  person"  upon 
wbom  the  duty  to  deliver  up  is  enjoined,  and  who,  with  the 
cteimant,  is  a  party  in  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Qaited  States.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Judge  Wayne  re- 
prde  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  escaped  as  the  subject 
of  .t;he4*ight  correlative  to  this  duty.    See  pages  644-646  of  the 

§  757.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  beginning  of  his  several 
Qp]jiion,*p.  626,  says: — "But  as  the  questions  before  us  arise 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
aifed  as  I  do  not  assent  to  all  the  principles  contained  in  the 
opinioD  juat  delivered,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  points  on  which 
I  differ."  Judge  Taney  supports  the  fourth  construction  by 
affirming  the  owner's  right  to  sei2e  and  remove  the  fugitive  in- 
depeadently  of  statute  regulations,  and  also  by  basing  the 
pawer  of  Congress  on  the  general  power  of  maintaining  what- 
ever righgf  of  private  persons  may  exist  under  national  law. 
Qb  the  same  page  his  words  are : — "  I  concur  also  in  all  that 
is-oontained  in  the  opinion  concerning  the  power  of  Congress 
to^protect  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right ;  and  to  provide  by  law  an  effectual  remedy 
to*  enforce  it  and  to  inflict  penalties  upon  those  who  shall  vio- 
late its  provisions ;  and  no  State  is  authorized  to  pass  any  law 
that  comes  in  conflict  in  any  respect  with  the  remedy  provided 
by.  Congress."  In  his  argument  in  favor  of  concurrent  action, 
judicial  as  well  as  legislative,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  iJudge 
Tatiey  indicates -his  adoption  of  the  same  construction ;  partic- 
tdarly  on  page  628,  where  he  says : — "  Moreover,  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  of  which  we  are  speaking  does  not  purport  to 
be  «  distribution  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  which  certain 
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enumerated  powers  of  government  and  legislaticm  are  confided 
to  the  United  States.  It  does  not  deal  with  that  Bnbject  It 
provides  merely  for  the  rights  of  individual  citizens  of  diffe^ 
ent  States  and  places  them  under  the  protection  of  the  genenl 
government ;  in  order  more  effectually  to  guard  them  fimi 
invasion  by  the  States.  There  are  other  clauses  in  the  CoosA- 
tution  in  which  other  individual  rights  are  provided  for  and 
secured  in  the. like  manner;  and  it  has  never  been  suggeeled 
that  the  States  could  not  uphold  and  maintain  them,  becMR 
they  were  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State 
*  *  For  example,  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  1^ 
like  the  right  in  question,  is  an  individual  right  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  general  government/  and  in  order  to  ee- 
cure  it  Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court,"  &c. 

Judge  Taney's  argument  seems,  briefly,  to  be  this,  that- 
since  the  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the  provision  are 
incident  to  relations  of  private  persons  under  a  law  of  natiooil 
extent,  the  States  must  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  law  as 
a  rule  of  action  for  private  persons  within  the  several  jnriBdi^ 
tion  of  the  State. 

§  758.  Mr.  Justice  Tliompson  said,  p.  633 : — "  I  concur  in 
the  judgment  given  by  the  court  in  this  case.  But  not  being 
able  to  yield  my  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  embr^ed  in  the 
opinion,  I  will  very  briefly  state  the  grounds  on  which  my 
judgment  is  placed."  Judge  Thompson  does  not  distinct^ 
affirm  the  right  of  seizure  and  removal  independently  of  the 
provisions  of  any  statute  (which  doctrine  was,  however,  neceatt* 
rily  implied  in  the  judgment  of  the  court),  and  says,  p.  635:— 
"  If,  as  seems  to  be  admitted,  legislation  is  necessary  to  cany 
into  effect  the  object  of  the  Constitution,  what  becomes  of  the 
right  where  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject  ?"  Yet  he  also  says, 
p.  634,  "  Tlie  right  of  the  master  to  tlie  service  of  the  slave  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  escaped,  ia  a 

*  It  woald  be  more  correct  to  say  that  such  rights  rest  on  the  w^*mf^  moBid- 
pal  law,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  general  GoYerainent  as  wdl  as  by  tlie 
State  Gorernments.  On  the  same  pa^e.  Judge  Taney  repeatedly  uses  the  tern, 
"  individual  right/*  meaning,  apparently,  the  right  of  a  private  person. 
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right  secured  by  the  Constitution,  and  requires  no  Ibw  to  for- 
tify or  strengthen  it."  He  agrees  with  the  Chief  Justice  in 
maintaining  a  concurrent  power  of  legislation  in  the  States, 
though,  on  the  whole,  his  language  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  third  construction  than  with  any  other. 

§759.  Mr.  Justice  McLean  disagreed  with  all  the  other 
xnemhers  of  the  court  by  holding  that  the  owner  could  not 
seize  and  remove  the  fugitive  slave  by  virtue  of  the  provision 
alone  (pp.  666-673).  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
alone  that  he  could  not  have  regarded  the  provision  as  having 
tile, effect  of  private  law,  according  to  the  fourth  construction. 
He  seems  to  admit  that  independently  of  any  statute  the  owner 
may  have  a  perfectly  legal  right  which  may  be  judicially  re- 
cognized (p.  670) : — ^"  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  one  can  doubt 
that  the  remedy  given  in  the  Constitution,  if,  indeed,  it  give 
any  remedy  without  legislation,  was  designed  to  be  a  peaceful 
one;  a  remedy  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority;  a  remedy 
guarded  by  the  forms  of  law.'  But  the  inquiry  is  reiterated — 
Id  not  the  master  entitled  to  his  property  ?  I  answer,  that  he 
is.  His  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  most 
summary  means  for  its  enforcement  is  found  in  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress." 

Judge  McLean's  several  Opinion  contains  but  little  explan- 
atory of  the  basis  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress.  He 
treats  the  question  of  power  in  Congress  as  settled,  and  first 
tefers  to  it  by  asking  whether  it  is  exclusive.  On  page  660 : — 
"Does  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  fugitive 
gbtves  vest  the  power  exclusively  in  the  federal  Gk)vernment  ?" 
BGs  language  in  arguing  that  the  power  is  exclusive  of  State 
le^lation  would  indicate  his  adoption  of  the  second  construc- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  Judge  McLean  constantly  speaks  of 
a  duty  of  the  States  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  on  claim,  even 
while  he  asserts  that  they  have  no  power  to  act  in  the  matter. 
He  continues: — "This  must  be  determined  from  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  nature  of  the  power.  The  language 
of  the  provision  is  general.  It  covers  the  whole  ground,  not 
in  detail,  but  in  principle.    The  States  are  inhibited  from  pass- 

'  Compare  Chancellor  Walworth's  doctrine,  ante,  p.  461. 
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ing  *  any  law  or  regulation  which  shall  discharge  a  fagitire 
slave  from  the  service  of  his  master;'  and  a  positive  dntf  is 
enjoined  on  them  to  deliver  him  up,  *  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  his  service  may  be  due.' 

"  The  nature  of  the  power  shows  that  it  must  be  exclusive.* 
It  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  master,  and  against 
whom  ?  Not  against  the  State,  nor  the  people  of  the  State  in 
which  he  resides;  but  against  the  people  and  the  legislative 
action  of  other  States  where  the  fugitive  from  labor  might  be 
found.  Under  the  confederation,  the  master  had  no  legil 
means  of  enforcing  his  rights  in  a  State  opposed  to  slavery,  A 
disregard  of  rights  thus  asserted  was  deeply  felt  in  the  Sonib. 
It  produced  great  excitement,  and  would  have  led  to  resnUs 
destructive  of  the  Union.  To  avoid  this,  the  constitutionil 
guarantee  was  essential. 

"The  necessity  for  this  provision  was  fuund  in  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  States  opposed  to  slaveiy; 
and  who,  under  such  an  influence,  could  not  be  expected  favor- 
ably to  regard  the  rights  of  the  master.  Now,  by  whom  is 
this  paramount  law  to  be  executed  ? 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  power  to  execute  it  rests  with  flic 
States.  The  law  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder  against  the  States  opposed  to  those  rights;*  and 
yet,  by  this  argument,  the  effective  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate. 

"This  would  produce  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
legislation.  It  would  show  an  inexperience  and  folly  in  the 
venerable  framers  of  the  Constitution,  from  which,  of  all  pub- 
lic bodies  that  ever  assembled,  they  were,  perhaps,  most  ex- 
empt. 

"The  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  consideration  de- 
clares that  no  fugitive  from  labor  shall  be  discharged  from 
such  labor,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  tlie  State  into  which 
he  m'xj  have  fled.  Is  the  State  to  judge  of  this  ?  Is  it  left  for 
the  State  to  determine  what  effect  shall  be  given  to  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  provision  ? 

*  Compare  9  Ohio,  269,  Sutliff,  J.  «  Compare  ante,  p.  462,  note. 
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"This  power  is  not  susceptible  of  division.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law,  and  pervades  the  Union.  The  rule  of 
action  which  it  prescribes  was  intended  to  be  the  same  in  all 
the  States.  This  is  essential  to  the  attainmeut  of  the  objects 
of  the  [662]  law.  If  the  effect  of  it  depended,  in  any  degree, 
upon  the  construction  of  a  State  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  its 
spirit,  if  not  its  letter,  would  be  disregarded.  This  would  not 
proceed  from  any  settled  determination  in  any  State  to  violate 
the  fundamental  rule,  but  from  habits  and  modes  of  reasoning 
on  the  subject.  Such  is  the  diversity  of  human  judgment, 
that  opposite  conclusions,  equally  honest,  are  often  drawn  from 
the  same  premises.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  uniform 
efficacy  of  this  constitutional  provision  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, exclusively,  a  federal  power.  It  is  in  its  nature  as 
mnch  so  as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  or  that  of  foreign 
intercourse." 

In  the  further  examination  of  this  question,  Judge  McLean, 
even  while  denying  that  the  States  would  have  any  legislative 
power  over  the  subject  even  had  Congress  not  legislated,  main- 
tains the  idea  that  the  duty  created  by  the  clause  is  the  duty 
of  the  States.  In  that  part  of  his  Opinion  which  relates  to  the 
validity  of  the  Act  of  Congress  in  imposing  duties  on  State 
magistrates,  on  page  665,  he  says : — 

"  Tlie  Constitution  requires  '  that  such  person  shall  be  de- 
livered up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  the  service  is  due.' 
Here  is  a  positive  duty  imposed ;  and  Congress  have  said  in 
what  mode  this  duty  shall  be  performed.  Had  they  not  the 
power  to  do  so  ?  If  the  Constitution  was  designed,  in  this 
respect,  to  require,  not  a  negative  but  a  positive  duty  on  the 
State,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  where  the  fugitive  from 
labor  may  be  found — of  which,  it  would  seem,  there  can  be  no 
doubt — it  must  be  equally  clear  that  Congress  may  prescribe 
in  what  manner  the  claim  and  surrender  shall  be  made.  I  am 
therefore  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  although,  as  a  general 
principle,  Congress  cannot  impose  duties  on  State  oflBcers,  yet 
in  the  cases  of  fugitives  from  labor  and  from  justice,  they  have 
the  power  to  do  so. 

'*  In  the  case  of  Martin's  Lessee  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Eep. 
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304,  this  Court  saj,  ^The  langaago  of  the  ConBtitutioii  is  im- 
perative on  the  States  as  to  the  performance  of  many  diriitti 
It  is  imperative  on  the  State  legislatures  to  make  laws  pieiei& 
ing  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  aeoa- 
tors  and  representatives,  and  for  electors  of  President  iid 
Vice-President.  And  in  these,  as  [666]  well  as  in  other  emm^ 
Congress  have  a  right  to  revise,  amend,  or  supersede  the.Irai 
which  may  be  passed  by  the  State  legislatures.' 

^^  I^ow,  I  do  not  insist  on  the  exercise  of  the  federal  povcr 
to  the  extent  as  here  laid  down.  I  go  no  farther  than  to-fltfff 
that  where  the  Constitution  imposes  a  positive  duty  ob:  ft 
State,  or  its  officers,  to  surrender  fugitives,  that  Oongnni 
may  prescribe  the  mode  of  proof,  and  the  duty  of  the  StikB 
officers. 

"This  power  may  be  resisted  by  a  State,  and  there. is  bd 
means  of  coercing  it.  In  this  view  the  power  may  be  ednsid- 
ered  an  important  [sic]  one.  So  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  Statt 
may  refuse  to  certify  its  record  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Suprems 
Court  of  the  Union,'  under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  j^ 
diciary  act.  But  resistance  to  a  constitutional  anthority  bjr 
any  of  the  State  functionaries,  should  not  be  anticipated ;  ini 
if  made,  the  federal  government  may  rely  upon  its  own  agenqr 
in  giving  effect  to  the  laws." 

On  the  whole,  Judge  McLean  seems  to  support  the  second 
construction  as  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.  He 
denies  the  concurrent  power  of  the  States,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  the  rule  of  action  which  is  to  beeor 
forced. 

§  760.  The  Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  is  to  be 
especially  noticed,  in  considering  how  far  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  case  are  extrajudicial.  On  page  650  of  the 
report  Judge  Daniel  says : — 

"  Concurring  entirely  as  I  do  with  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  the  conclusions  they  have  reached,  relative  to  the  effect  and 
validity  of  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  now  under  review,  it  is 
with  unfeigned  regret  that  I  am  constrained  to  dissent  from 

'  This  occarred  in  the  Wisconsin  case,  Ableman  tr.  Booth ;  see  pott. 
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some  of  the  priaciplea  aud  reasonings  which  that  majoritj,  ia 
paaaing  to  our  common  conclnsions,  have  believed  tkemselvea^ 
caUed  ob  to  affirm. 

[651]  "Injudicial  proceadinga  gdoerallj,  that  has  been 
deemed  a  safe  and  prudent  rule  of  action,  which  inyolves  no 
rigkte,  nor  questions  not  necessary  to  be  considered;  but 
letf^es  these  for  adjudication  where,  and  when,  onlj  they  shall 
be  presented  directly  and  unayoidably,  and  when  surrounded 
with  ev^ry  circumstance  which  can  best  illustrate  their  char- 
acrtar.  K,  in  ordinary  questions  of  private  interest,  this  rule 
is  recommended  by  considerations  of  prudence,  and  accuracy,, 
aad  justice,  it  is  surely,  much  more  to  be  observed,  when  the 
siibject  to  which  it  is  applicable  is  thereat  fundamental  law 
of  the  confederacy,  every  clause  an^Rrticle  of  which  affects 
tilie  polity  and  the  acts  of  States. 

^Guided  by  thie  rule  just  mentioned,  it  seems  to  me  that 
tha  tegular  action  of  the  Court  in  this  case  is  limited  to  an  ex* 
amination  of  the  Pennsylvania  statute,  to  a  comparison  of  its 
provisions  with  the  third  clause  of  thd  fourth  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  and  with  the  act  of  Congress,  of  1793,  with 
which  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  alleged  to  be  in  conflict ;  and 
&at  to  accomplish  these  purposes  a  general  definition  or  con- 
trast of  the  powers  of  the  State  and  federal  governments  was 
neither  requisite  nor  proper.  The  majority  of  my  brethren,  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  have  thought  themselves 
bound  to  pursue  a  different  course ;  and  it  is  in  their  definition 
and  distribution  of  State  and  federal  powers,  and  in  the  modes 
and  times  they  have  assigned  for  the  exercising  those  powers, 
that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  differ  with  them. 

c<  *  *  *  TfjQ  paramount  authority  of  this  clause  in 
the  Constitution  to  guaranty  to  the  owner  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  his  slave,  and  the  absolute  nullity  of  any  State  power, 
directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  covertly,  aimed  to  impair  that 
right,  or  to  obstruct  its  enjoyment,  I  admit,  nay,  insist  upon 
to  the  fullest  extent.  I  contend,  moreover,  that  the  act  of 
1793,  made  in  aid  of  this  clause  of  tlie  Constitution,  and  for  its 
enforcement,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  Constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law  to  the  States,  [652]  and  cannot  be  contravened  by 
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them  witlioat  a  violation  of  the  Constitation.  Bat  the  majority 
of  my  brethren,  proceeding  beyond  these  positions,  aanuae 
the  ground  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted, 
as  an  affirmative  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  is  esseiir 
tially  an  exclusive  power  in  the  federal  Government ;  and, 
consequently,  that  any  and  every  exercise  of  anthority  by  die 
States  at  any  time,  though  undeniably  in  aid  of  the  goaranttt 
thereby  given,  is  absolutely  null  and  void. 

"  Whilst  I  am  free  to  admit  the  powers  which  are  exclociTe 
in  the  federal  Government,  some  of  them  became  so  denoBU* 
nated  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution ;  some  becavae 
they  are  prohibited  by  the  States ;  and  others  because  their 
existence,  and  much  mo|^  their  practical  exertion  by  thetwv 
Governments,  would  b^epugnant,  and  would  nentralice^  ii 
they  did  not  conflict  with  and  destroy  each  other :  I  cannot 
regard  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  Article  as  falling  either 
within  the  definition  or  meaning  of  an  exclusive  power.  Such 
a  power  I  consider  as  originally  and  absolutely,  and  at  all 
times,  incoaipatible  with  partition  or  association.  It  exclndeB 
everything  but  itself." 

Judge  Daniel  does  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  oonstitB- 
tionality  of  the  statute  of  1793,  a  decision  on  that  poitit  not 
being  material  to  the  judgment.  But  he  speaks  of  the  provi- 
sion as  if  it  contained  a  grant  of  power  to  "  the  federal  Govern- 
ment "  (see  13. 052),  and  only  contends  that  it  is  not  exclusive.  By 
agreeing  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Judge  Daniel  must  haw 
recognized  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive,  independ- 
ently of  statute,  and  by  this  supported  the  fourth  construction. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Opinion  to  indicate  his  acceptance  of 
the  second  construction  as  a  basis  for  the  legislative  power, 
except  his  speaking  of  the  power  conferred  in  the  provision  as 
being  a  power  in  "  the  federal  Government."  He  may  not, 
however,  have  intended  to  distinguish  such  a  power  in  the 
Government  from  a  power  belonging  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment of  that  Government. 

§  701.  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  was  the  only  member  of  the 
court  who  did  not  admit  the  Act  of  Congress  to  be  constitu- 
tional.   The  reporter  says,  p.  030  ; — "  Mr.  Jnstice  Baldwin 
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concurred  in  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
[of  Pennsylvania]  was  unconstitutional ;  inasmuch  as  the  slav- 
ery of  the  person  removed  was  admitted,  thc^removal  could 
not  be  kidnapping.  But  he  dissented  from  the  principles  laid 
d^wn  by  the  Court  as  the  grounds  of  their  opinion."  Judge 
Wayne  says,  in  his  several  Opinion  (p.  637),  "  All  the  members 
of  the  Court,  too,  except  my  brother  Baldwin,  concur  in  the 
opinion  the  legislation  by  Congress  to  carry  the  provision  into 
execution  is  constitutional ;  and  he  contends  that  the  provision 
gives  to  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves  all  the  rights  of  seizure 
And  removal  which  legislation  could  give ;  but  he  concurs  in 
the  opinion  if  legislation  by  Congress  be  necessary,  that  the 
right  to  legislate  is  exclusively  in  Congress."  * 

It  appears  that  Judge  Baldwin  must  have  received  the 
fourth  construction  exclusively. 

§  762.  It  appears  that,  of  the  seven'  members  of  the  court, 
five  justices — Story,  Wayne,  Taney,  Thompson,  and  McLean 
— affirmed  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate.  Mr.  Justice 
Daniel  refused  to  consider  the  question ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Bald- 
win denied  that  the  power  belonged  to  Congress.' 

Of  the  five  affirming  the  power  of  Congress,  Judge  Story 
must,  from  the  whole  of  his  Opinion,  be  taken  to  have  sup- 
ported the  third  construction.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
alone,  if  not  supported  therein  by  Judge  Wayne,  whose  lan- 
guage, however,  agrees  best  with  the  second  construction. 
He  second  construction  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Judge  McLean.    In  the  Opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 

*  In  Sims*  case,  1  Gushing,  808,  Judge  Shaw  remarks  that  Judge  Baldwin 
"had,  howeyer,  previously  expressed  an  opinion,  on  the  circuit,  that  the  act 
was  constitutionfiS,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  Baldwin,  C.  C,  671." 
But  Judge  Baldwin's  decision  in  that  cose  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  statute  of 

Congress* 

'^Judges  Catron  and  McKinley  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report. 

'  As  to  whether  the  decision  of  this  question  was  material — if  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  Pennsylvania  statute  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress  was  immaterial, 
(See  Sutliff,  J.,  9  Ohio,  263.)  All  the  justices,  with  the  exception  of  Judge 
McLean,  held  that  the  act  of  Pennsylvania  was  invalid,  merely  because  conflict- 
ing with  rights  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  under  the  Constitution  itself;  and  Judge 
McLean  held  that  the  states  had  no  power  to  legislate,  even  in  the  absence  of 
legislation  by  Congress. 
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Judge  Thompson  there  is  also  much  to  favor  the  same  con- 
struction, though  these  two  members  of -the  court  may  poesiblj 
have  taken  that  view  of  the  provision  which  is  here  called  tbb 
fourth  construction. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  justices,  except  Judge 
McLean,  supported  the  right  of  seizure  and  removal  bj  Aft 
claimant  owner,  as  a  consequence  of  their  interpretation  tl 
the  words  "  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labaf," 
and  therefore  gave  to  that  clause  of  the  provision  the  effect  of 
private  law.  But  no  member  of  the  court,  unless  Judges 
Taney  and  Thompson  may  be  so  understood,  seems  to  have  taken 
the  two  clauses  of  the  provision,  together,  as  having  the  eS&i 
of  private  law,  and  as  creating  cases,  within  the  judicial  power, 
between  the  claimant  and  the  alleged  fugitive  as  the  two  pa^ 
ties  therein.  There  is  but  little  support,  therefore,  givefi  1^ 
these  Opinions  to  the  fourth  construction  as  the  basia  of  liie 
power  of  Congress.* 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen  diat  this  case  has  generally  beet 
understood  as  sustaining  the  second  construction. 

§  763.  The  case  of  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  in  the  United  StaM 
Circuit,  1842-3,  before  Judge  McLean,  2  McLean,  597,  was  •& 
action  for  harboring  and  concealing,  in  Ohio,  fugitive  slaves 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress.  Judge  McLean  affirms  the  constitutionaUty 
of  the  statute,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  charge  to  the  juiy, 
ib.  p.  597,  or  in  his  Opinion,  ib.  p.  611,  distinguishing  the  basis 
of  the  power  of  legislation.  The  power  is  considered  as  sctr 
tied  by  the  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Trigg's  case.  The 
same  case  having  been  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Courts  5 
Howard  223,  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  in  delivering  the  Opinion 
of  the  Court,'  did  not  consider  particularly  the  question  of  leg- 

'  1  Kent's  Comm.  7th  ed.  p.  445.  note,  says  that  in  this  case  it  was  "dedand 
that  the  national  Government,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  precisions  to  Um 
contrary,  was  bound,  through  its  proper  department,  legisUtive,  execntiTe,  wr 
judiciary,  as  the  case  might  require,  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  rights  and  dntiei 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.""  Here  the  case  is  understood  as  deddiqg 
that  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  dn^  tf 
the  national  'government  as  a  whole,  according  to  one  adaptation  of  the  tmid 
construction — ^not  a  duty  in  the  judiciary,  according  to  Story's  adaptation  of  that 
construction  or  according  to  the  fourth,  nor  a  duty  of  the  States,  according  to 
the  first  and  second. 

*  Jones  V.  Van  Zandt,  6  Howard  (1846),  p.  229:— "This  court  baa  already. 
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islative  power,  viewing  it  as  already  settled  by  authority.  In 
the  extract  from  the  Opinion,  given  in  the  note  below,  there  is, 
avowedly,  a  brief  repetition  of  Judge  Story's  ideas  given  in 
Prigg's  case.  There  is  the  same  superfluous  assertion  of  the 
ziecessity  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  in  some  places  a 
aimilar  statement  of  its  effect  on  private  persons,  harmonizing 
best  with  the  fourth  construction.  But  in  other  pasisages  there 
18  a  general  reference  to  "  duties  imposed  on  the  general  Gov- 
emm^it "  to  enforce  the  provision,  "  whether  in  favor  of  itself 
or  others" — ^language  which  may  better  suit  the  third  construc- 
tion, and  is  not  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  second. 

all^  mndi  deUberstion,  decided  that  the  Act  of  Feb.  12,  1793,  was  not  repugniuit 
to  the  Constitatioii.  The  reMons  for  their  opinion  are  fttlly  explained  by  Juatlee 
QiOTV,  in  Prigg  v,  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters,  611. 

'^In  ooming  to  that  conclusion,  they  were  fortified  by  the  idea  that  the  Consti- 
tation  itself^  in  the  claose  before  cited,  flong  its  shield,  for  security,  oTer  sa^ 
property  as  is  in  controversy  in  the  present  case,  and  the  right  to  pursue  and  re- 
daim  it  within  the  limits  of  another  State. 

"  This  was  only  carrying  out,  in  our  confederate  form  of  goyernment,  the  dear 
right  of  every  man  at  common  law  to  make  fresh  suit  and  recapture  of  his  own 
pr(^»erty  within  the  realm.    8  Black.  Com.  4. 

"  But  the  power  by  national  law  to  pursue  and  regain  most  kinds  of  property, 
in  the  limits  of  a  foreign  Government,  is  rather  an  act  of  comity  than  strict  rij^ht  j 
and  hence,  as  the  property  in  persons  might  not  thus  be  recognized  in  some  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  its  reclamation  not  be  allowed  through  either  courtesy 
or  right,  this  clause  was  undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  Constitution  as  one  of 
ita  compromises,  for  the  safety  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  which  did  permit 
such  property,  and  which  otherwise  might  often  be  deprived  of  it  entirely  by  its 
m^^W  crossing  the  line  of  an  adjoining  State.    8  Madison  Papers,  1669,  1589. 

**  This  was  thought  t6  be  too  harsh  a  doctrine  in  respect  to  any  title  to  prop- 
erty, of  a  friendly  neighbor,  nor  brought  nor  placed  in  another  State,  under  its 
lawB,  by  the  owner  himself,  but  escaping  there  against  hiscicmsent,and  often  forth- 
with pursued  in  order  to  be  reclaimed. 

'*The  Act  of  Congress,  passed  only  four  years  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  was  therefore  designed  merely  to  render  effective  the  guarantee  of  the 
Constitution  itself;  and  a  course  of  decisions  since,  in  the  courts  of  the  States  and 
of  the  general  Government,  has  for  half  a  century  exhibited  great  uniformity  in 
iavor  of  the  validity  as  well  as  expediency  of  the  Act  6  Serg.  <k  R.  62 ;  9  Johns. 
67;  12  Wend  811,  507;  2  Pick.  11 ;  Bald.  C.  C.  826;  4  Wash.  C.  C.  826;  18 
Pick.  216. 

"  While  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  do  jos- 
tiee  to  their  requirements,  or  fulfill  the  duty  incumbent  onus  towards  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  under  its  provisions,  without  sustaining  such  enactments  as 
those  of  the  statute  of  1798. 

"  We  do  not  now  propose  to  review  at  length  the  reasoning  on  which  this  Act 
has  been  pronounced  constitutional  All  of  its  provisions  have  been  found  neces- 
sary to  protect  private  rights,  under  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  this 
snmect,  and  to 'execute  the  duties  imposed  on  the  general  Government,  to  aid,  by 
legislation,  in  enforcing  everv  constitutional  provision,  whether  in  favor  of  its^ 
or  others.  TMs  grows  out  of  the  position  and  nature  of  such  a  Government,  and 
is  as  imperative  on  it  in  cases  not  enumerated  specially  in  respect  to  such  l^gbla- 
tiOD,  as  in  others. 

"  That  this  Act  of  Congress,  then,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  must 
be  considered  as  among  the  settled  adjudications  of  this  court." 
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§764.  In  Kaufiman  V.  Oliver  (1849),  10  Barr,  616,wh«e 
the  qnefition  was  of  the  power  of  the  State  courts  to  entertain 
an  action  for  harboring  slayes  and  aiding  them  to  eseapci  the 
Fennsjlvania  Supreme  Conrt,  Coulter,  J.,  after  saying  that 
'^  slayerj  then  is  recognized  and  enforced  here  by  virtue  ot 
that  compact  alone,"  and  reciting  the  provision,  says : — ^XJfm 
claim  made  by  the  person  to  whom  service  is  due,  the  fogitifa 
shall  be  delivered  up.  To  whom  shall  this  claim  be  made! 
Undoubtedly  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  the  al- 
leged slave  in  custody,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  protect  him. 
from  the  owner  to  whom  the  services  are  due.  And  as,  by  tlM 
compact,  the  slave  is  not  dischaiged  from  his  service  by  escafh 
ing  into  a  free  State,  the  owner,  or  his  authorized  agent,  may 
pursue  and  take  him  without  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace^  by 
manucaption  or  reprisal  in  any  place  where  the  compact  is 
obligatory,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  recaption  was  in 
the  slave  territory.  Sovereignty  is  so  far  yielded  by  the  fiee 
States,  and  so  far  the  constitutional  provision  executes  itself 
But  if  the  fugitive  is  harbored,  protected,  concealed,  or  enticed 
by  any  persons,  the  owner  must  make  the  claim  in  a  legal 
manner  and  by  legal  process,  according  to  the  Gonstitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  mode,  manner,  and  circum- 
stance of  such  claims  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1793,  and  the  means  of  making  such  claims  effectual  are 
therein  provided. 

"  Congress  has  regarded  this  claim  to  the  service  of  the 
fugitive  as  a  right  of  property,  and  that  is  the  only  light  in 
which  it  can  be  viewed ;  and  it  must  be  made  by  one  person  or 
persons  against  another  person  or  persons,  properly,  to  be  as- 
serted in  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  therefore  a  controversy  be- 
tween parties  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  forum  having  juris- 
diction of  such  controversies.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  &c.  This  cause  of 
action,  good  or  bad,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  courts;  for  Congress  has  power  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 
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sary  to  make  the  claim  efficacious  and  commenBTirate  with  the 
constitutional  provision.  But  it  must  be  done  through  the 
court  over  which  Congress  have  power  and  through  their  in- 
strumentality ;  otherwise  the  claim  might  be  rendered  abortive 
by  the  decisions  of  State  courts  pursuing  their  local  policy. 
The  claim  ought  primarily  to  be  asserted  in  courts  whose  deci- 
sions would  conclude  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  not  in  a  for- 
eign forum  adverse  to  the  whole  process,  if  it  pursued  the  feel- 
ings and  policy  of  its  own  laws  and  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  must  be  pur- 
sued in  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  There  they  meet 
with  no  warfare  by  local  legislation  or  municipal  peculiarities. 
And  the  person  claiming  the  services  of  the  fugitive  is  in  the 
fcHiim  of  that  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  under  which  his 
claim  is  made.  Within  the  terms  of  the  compact,  and  within 
the  Act  of  Congress,  we  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  claim 
when  made  in  the  proper  forum.  But  outside  the  compact  we 
breathe  more  freely.  We  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  com- 
mon law  on  this  subject,"  &c. 

In  this  case,  the  Pennsylvania  court  seems  to  be  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  out  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case.  But  the  view 
taken  by  Judge  Coulter  accords  best  with  the  fourth  construc- 
tion. The  idea  that  the  claim  contemplated  in  the  provision 
can  only  be  made  when  the  owner  demands  the  slave,  as  a  ter- 
tium  quid,  from  some  antagonist  party,  is  the  same  which 
Jndge  Story  advanced,  16  Peters,  p.  616  {ante,  p.  467).  But 
Judge  Story  found  this  antagonist  party  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  first  and  second  constructions  the  claim  is 
against  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found,  and  which, 
under  those  constructions,  is  to  make  the  delivery.  There  is 
probably  no  other  judicial  authority  to  be  found  which  sup- 
pOTts  the  view  taken  in  this  case,  that  is,  that  some  private 
person  in  possession  of  the  slave  is  by  the  Constitution  re- 
quired to  deliver  him  up  on  claim.* 

^  The  court  seeniB  to  hold  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  is  founded 
upon  the  existence  of  such  a  ccue  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Statee. 
Bui  according  to  the  same  opinion  there  is  no  such  case  unless  the  supposed  aUre 
is  concealed  or  detained  as  property  by  some  third  party.  If,  then,  the  supposed 
alsms  is  merely  acting  as  a  tree  person,  the  Act  of  Congress  cannot  apply  to  hint 
His  owner  has  no  remedy  given  him  by  Congress  and  can  have  none. 
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In  holding  that  the  claim  which  arises  nnder  the  Constite' 
tion  is  a  case  within  the  judicial  power,  and  that  the  legMilatwi 
of  CongrAs  is  based  on  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  power.iili 
effect,  this  Opinion  agrees  with  the  fourth  construction  sad 
with  that  adaptation  of  the  third  constrnction  which  wm  hdi 
by  Story  to  be  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Congress. 

§  765.  In  State  v.  Hoppess  (1845),  2  West.  L.  JoHnuJ,  M^ 
the  defendant,  on  the  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  eoipii%  it* 
turned  that  he  had  seized,  as  a  fugitive  from  his  serviodi  thi 
person  whom  he  was  required  to  produce,  and  hadbronghilHi 
before  a  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  claim  aceoitling 
to  the  law  of  Congress.  Judge  Bead,  of  the  Supreme  Goaiiif 
Ohio,  in  remanding  the  supposed  fugitive  to  thecnstody  of^ 
defendant,  said,  in  respect  to  the  objection  that  the  proviiNi 
^'  confers  no  power  upon  Congress  to  legislate  upon  thesnbjeot, 
but  only  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  States,  to  be  executed  by  dwir 
own  laws  :" — "When  the  Constitution  imposes  a. duty  »»• 
cures  a  right.  Congress  is  empowered  to  enact  such  laws  asi^ 
necessary  to  enforce  the  one  and  secure  tlie  other.  Tlie  sabjsd 
of  slavery  is  one  of  irritation  and  difficulty ;  and  if  it  WM 
left  to  tlic  States  to  secure  tlie  rights  of  the  master  to  his  fi^ 
tive  slave,  the  provision  that  the  escape  sliould  not  discharge 
the  right  to  service  would  probably  be  of  little  worth,"  d»c 
^^  In  this  way  the  compromise  might  be  totally  evaded,  or  its 
entire  spirit  violated.  And  if  Congress  should  attempt  to  en* 
force  it,  it  would  be  by  acting  on  the  States."  Then,  after  say- 
ing that  this  was  the  idea  of  the  confederation : — ^^  Our  Coni^ 
tution  remedies  this  defect  by  bringing  the  powers  of  the  gdh 
eral  Government  to  act  upon  individuals  directly,  instead  d 
States.  Hence,  the  powers  of  Congress  should  be  constraedto 
remedy  the  evil  and  advance  the  intention  of  the  frameis  id 
the  Constitution.  If  this  were  wholly  a  new  question,  I  shodl 
decide  that  Congress  not  only  had  the  power,  but  that  it  is  a 
duty  imposed  upon  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  subjsfll 
But  this  is  not  an  open  question,"  &c.  The  idea  seems  to  bs^ 
that  the  duty  correlative  to  the  owner's  right  is  not  a  duty  rf 
the  State;  but  the  judge  does  not  distinguish  whether  OongiW 
gets  the  power  through  the  power  of  the  judiciary  departmeit 
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over  a  case  arising  between  two  private  persons  or  between  the 
owner  and  the  general  Ooyemment ;  or  bj  a  more  immediate 
fiecooo  of  implication.' 

.  In  Driskill  v.  Farrish  (1847),  3  McLean,  631,  the  ac);ion 
wafr  for  the  penalty  nnder  the  Aict  of  Congress  for  obstmcting 
the  claimant  and  for  harboring,  &c.  A  portion  of  Judge 
XoLean's  charge*  is  important  in  the  present  inqniiy  as  affirm- 
ing Ae  right  of  the  owner  to  seize  and  remove  the  fngitive  in- 
dependenflj  of  legislation,  which  doctrine  it  is  herein  supposed 
egrees  best  with  the  fourth  construction.* 

.  $  766.  In  the  judicial  opinions  which,  in  cases  arising 
inder  the  Act  of  1850,  have  sustained  the  power  of  Congress 
to  l^islate  in  respect  to  fugitive  slaves,  there  is  very  litde  by 
way  of  independent  discrimination  of  the  basis  of  that  power, 
and  the  decisions  under  the  law  of  1793  are  mainly  relied  on, 
m  precluding  the  inquiry. 

'  Hie  earliest  decision  under  the  Act  of  1850,  being  also 
tfaet  which  is  most  relied  on  in  the  later  cases  for  sustaining 
liiftt  statute,  is  that  of  the.  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Skna'  case  (April,  1851),  7  Cushing,  285.  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
deBvenng  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  began  by  describing  the 

•  *  GraTee  v.  The  State  (1840),  1  Carter^s  Ind.  868,  merely  affirms  FHgg\i  case 
as  aatiiority  that  State  Imslatton  is  yoid. 

*  t  MoLean,  684  :-^"  Tlie  object  of  the  arrest  in  the  present  case  was  avowed 
tob^  to  take  the  fiigitiYes  before  a  jadicial  officer.  Bat  the  same  principle  applies 
wtoe  the  arrest  is  made  for  tlie  pnrpose  of  taking  the  fogitlye  ont  of  the  State, 
flii  witlioat  juincial  sanction."  The  judge  referred  to  Prig's  case  as  the  author- 
ttr.  He  also  cited  Johnson  «.  Tompkins,  Baldwin,  581,  and  Washington,  J.,  in  4 
Waili.  829,  as  sanctioning  snch  a  seixnre.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
laSljoC  thase  the  seiz««  £  justified  for  the  pnrpose  of  taking  before  a  judge  (an<#, 
Sk  440),  and  in  the  first  oase  the  rights  of  the  clidmant  rested  on  the  law  of  the 
BIrte  of  FsnnsyiTania,    Ante,  p.  446. 

*  Ib  Oiltner  v.  Gorham  (1848),  4  McLean,  402,  where  the  action  was  for  the 
Tiibe  of  slaves  whom  t)ie  plaintiff  or  his  agents  had  attempted  to  seite  in  MichU 
fii^  iMth  the  design  either  to  apply  for  a  certificate  or  to  remove  without  H,  and 
whom  the  defendants  enabled  to  escape  to  Canada,  Jud^  McLean,  in  his  Opinion 
or  charge,  seems  aealk  to  have  recognized  the  doctrme  stated  by  him  in  the 
shftiii  ease.  The  fmlowing  sentences,  from  p.  425  of  the  report,  are  the  most  ma^ 
tcaUlf  tho^fa  in  themselves  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  judicial  eommon> 
fiilin  "Jmi  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  a  guaranty  to  the  slfre  States 
S^gbiio Bdt  ffaoiud  be  done  by  the  ftee  States  to  ducharge  from  service  in  any 
#^ar  Slal^  any  one  who  mi^t  escape  therefrom,  but  that  such  fugitive  shonld 
ht  dsfivered  up  on  dalm  being  made.  The  clause  was  deemed  so  important,  that^ 
it jMlter  of  history,  we  know  the  Constitution  could  not  have  been  adontod  witfi- . 
oqC  H.  As  a  part  of  that  instrument,  it  is  as  binding  upon  courts  and  juries  as 
si^olher  ptti  of  ik*  And  see,  to  the  same  purpose,  in  a  similar  case,  Ray  «^ 
DooBsIl  and  EDunilt<m,  ib.  505. 

TOL.  u. — 33 
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Constitution  u  a  treaty  or  compact  between  the  Stateb,  as  tV 
Bolntely  distinct  and  sovereign  nationalities  at  the  time  of  ill 
adoption,  and  proposed  to  ^^  ascertain  the  tmc  meaning  ^oA 
effect "  of  this  provision,  as  determined  by  such  a  theory  (ifc. 
295-297).  He  observed  of  the  provision :— "  We  think  it  im 
intended  to  guaranty  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  living  WftUn 
the  territory  of  a  State  in  which  slavery  is  permitted,  tM 
rights  conferred  npon  sach  owner  by  the  laws  of  such  Stite^ 
and  that  no  State  should  make  its  own  territoiy  an  asylM 
and  a  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  by  any  law  or  regvktioi^ 
by  which  a  slave  who  had  escaped  from  a  State  where  ite 
owed  labor  or  service,  into  such  State  or  Territory,  shMH 
avoid  being  reclaimed;  it  was  designed,  also,  to  prorido  • 
practicable  and  peaceable  mode  by  which  such  fugitive^ upM 
the  claim  of  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  A0M 
be  due,  might  be  delivered  up."  *'•• 

After  stating  cases  to  which  the  provision  does  not  qpplf) 
Judge  Shaw  further  said,  ib.  299  : — "To  the  extent,  howeW, 
to  which  this  privilege  or  benefit  goes,  that  of  securing  tM^ 
turn  of  persons,  owing  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  iiiio  hlil 
fled  or  escaped  into  another,  this  provision  of  the  coiAtitQtkii 
must  be  regarded  as  coniplete  and  sufficient  to  the  propoied 
right.  But  the  constitution  itself  did  not  profess  or  propose 
to  direct,  in  detail,  liow  tlie  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  and  im- 
munities intended  to  be  declared  and  secured  by  it,  should  be 
practically  carried  into  effect ;  this  was  left  to  be  done  by  laws 
to  be  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  applied  by  the  judicinj) 
for  the  establishment  of  whicli  full  provision  was  at  the  same 
time  made.  Tlie  constitution  contemplated  a  division  and 
disti'ibution  of  the  powers  incident  to  a  sovereign  state,  btf" 
twcen  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  and  ihe 
government  of  each  particular  State ;  a  distribution  not  3^ 
pending  on  local  limits,  but  made  by  selecting  certain 'safofoelB 
of  common  interest  and  placing  them  under  the  entire  and  ei^ 
elusive  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  the  subjeet  if 
war  and  peace,  treaties,  the  regulation  of  commerce  wift 
foreign  nations,  and  among  tlie  several  States,  and  widi  the 
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Indian  tribes.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  snV- 
Jectfiy  by  way.  of  illnstralion/  And  the  theory  of  the  general 
gOTemment  is,  that  these  subjects,  in  tbeir  full  extent  and  en- 
tii:0  details,  beSng  placed  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
^overximent,  are  necessarily  ^dthdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
ixt  the  State,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  govemraeirt, 
therefore,  becomes  exclusive.  And  this  is  necessary  to  prevent 
constant  collision  and  interference;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it 
imuBthe  80,  because  two  distinct  governments  cannot  exercise 
tlie  same  power,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject  matter. 
13iis  is  not  left  to  mere  implication.  It  is  expressly  declared, 
itLFtiole  I.,  §  8,  that  congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
lawB  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper,  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution,  in  the 
gtrBreniment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.  And  by  Art.  6,  *  this  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  tiie  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
imd*all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority 
ef  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the'C<«stitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
atanding.'  All  such  laws,  made  by  the  general  government, 
vpcm  the  rights,  duties,  and  subjects,  specially  enumerated 
andveonfided  to  their  jurisdiction,  are  necessarily  exclusive  and 
fiipreme)  as  well  by  express  provision,  as  by  necessary  impli- 

'  In  th«  report,  an  explanatory  note  to  the  Opinion  is  added,  in  which  (7  Caeb- 
\a^  ti*!)  the  Jodg^  again  referred  to  these  specific  grants  to  the  national  Govern- 
^HBtrto  act  in  reference  to  certain  international  relations  and  interests  of  the 
^tatea,  avsmng  that  the  States  stand  in  an  international  relation  in  respect  to  fngi- 
ISt^  slatA,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  intended  that  the  whole  subject 
AtivM  l^  within  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  the  general 
Oorermnent.  In  this  connection,  the  Judge  said  that  the  framera  of  the  Constitn- 
'tfoB  mnat  have  known  **  that  in  the  States  where  slavery  was  allowed  by  law,  cer- 
^i9  id||pl|ta;|ttached  t»  its  citixens  which  were  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
aiid  i^ich  could  not  be  taken  away  without  their  consent.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
i^ded  for  the  limited  enjoyment  of  that  right  as  it  existed  before,  so  as  to  prevent 
persons  owing  service  under  the  laws  of  one  State  and  escaping  therefrom  into 
aabdief ;  from  being  discharged  by  the  laws  of  the  latter,  and  authorixed  the  gen^ 


t  topre*dFibe  mean*  for  their  restoration,^*  Could  Judge  Shaw  have 
intendad  to  say  that  the  owners  of  slaves  had,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  a  right 
*f^ch  «CNild  not  be  taken  away  without  their  coneent,  to  retake  the  slaves  who 
Iftd  esoftped  into  other  States?  He  had,  in  this  Opinion,  declared  that  in  the  ab. 
aenee  of  the  provision,  the  owner's  clum  would  have  depended  entirely  on  th^ 
win  of  the  State.    Compare  Judge  Nelson,  emte,  p.  447,  note. 
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cation.  And  the  general  government  is  provided  wit&its 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments,  not  onlj-ti 
make  laws  regulating  the  rights,  duties,  and  snbjeots  thus  e» 
fided  to  them,  but  to  administer  right  and  justice  respeetiig 
them  in  a  regular  course  of  judicature,  and  cause  then  to  k 
carried  into  full  execution,  hj  its  own  powers,  without  depoil- 
ence  upon  State  authority,  and  without  a.ny  let  or  rartraoit 
imposed  by  it. 

^'  It  was,  we  believe,  under  this  view  of  the  right  of  rsfv- 
ing,.specifically,  the  custody  of  one  from  whom  service  or  labor 
is  due  by  the  laws  of  one  State,  and  who  has  escaped  into  tt- 
other,  and  under  this  view  of  the  powers  of  the  general  gofcn- 
ment   and  the  duty  of  congress,  that  the  law  of  1788  mi 


In  regarding  the  provision  as  a  treaty  between  indepe&deBt 
nations,  in  speaking  of  the  States  as  bound  by  this  compact  aai 
in  attributing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  national  QoveranMBftt 
power  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Judge  Shaw  seems  to  have  sni^oit- 
ed  the  second  construction.  But  it  is  also  implied  that  thepmri- 
sion  itself  creates  legal  rights  and  obligations  in  private  pcffBoni 
which  the  national  Government  is  bound  to  maintain,  and  tkb 
may  better  accord  with  the  third  or  the  fourth  constructkui. 
But  if  either  the  second  or  third  construction  was  adopted  by 
Judge  Shaw,  it  is  plain  that  his  assertion,  in  the  passage  above 
noted,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  authorimitki 
general  Government  to  prescribe  nuans  for  the  restoration  of 
fugitive  slaves,  has  no  better  logical  basis  than  may  be  found 
for  the  similar  assertion  made  by  Judge  Story  in  Prigg's  case. 

The  judge  did  not  pretend  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  to  indicate  such  a  grant  of  power; 
but  the  power  is  by  him  attributed  to  the  Oovemment  as  t 
whole,  not  to  the  judiciary  or  to  some  other  depaitment  (ff 
officer  thereof.* 

^  The  questions  presented  in  this  cmse  to  the  State  Court  were  elio  ttgnd 
before  Judge  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  District  Coiirt,  oa  anfimtim 
for  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  Sims.  The  Court,  in  refusing  tlie  petllfab  iV- 
tained  the  law  of  Conin^ess ;  bi^  no  opinion  of  the  judge  has  been  pobniML  Ai 
application  to  Judge  Woodbury,  as  United  States  Circuit  Jud^,  wae  on  difiBNgt 
grounds,  and  his  decision  had  no  reference  to  the  queatlon  here  uwiei<WrtH. 
IV.  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  10. 
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'  §  767.  On  the  trial  of  Allen,  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  at  Syra- 
etise,  June  21, 1852,  before  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  Cir- 
cuit, for  violation  of  the  State  law  of  1840  *  in  the  matter  of 
the  fugitive  Jerry,  the  defence  relied  on  the  warrant  of  a  U.  S. 
OommiBBioner  under  the  statute  of  1850.  The  trial  was  before 
Hon.  Bichard  P.  Marvin.  A  report  of  the  arguments  and  the 
ciiarge  of  the  judge  were  printed  in  pamphlet,  at  the  office  of 
the  Syracuse  Daily  Journal.  In  Ids  charge.  Judge  Marvin 
diseiMsed  the  authority  of  Congress.  He  regarded  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  compact  between  the  States  as  separate  nationali- 
tias*,  and  tiie  provision  as  a  treaty  binding  the  States  as  political 
persons.  His  argument  appears  to  be,  that  power  over  all  the 
international  relations  of  the  States  was  expressly  given  to  the 
general  Government,  and  that  the  States  were  forbidden  to 
make  treaties  with  each  other ;  that  hence  they  can  have  no 
po^wer  in  the  international  relations  arising  out  of  this  treaty 
|>Mviaion  ;  that  the  power  over  the  whole  subject  must  be  in 
Gongress,  or  at  least  is  a  resulting  power  in  the  Oovermnent. 
See  pp.  88,  91,  92,  of  the  pamphlet. 

§  768.  In  Miller  v.  McQuerry  (1853),  5  McLean,  472,  where 
Ae  custody  appears  to  have  been  exercised  under  the  law  of 
1^0^  Judge  McLean,  sitting  at  chambers,  answering  the  ob- 
jection "  that  the  Constitution  left  the  power  with  the  States, 
and  vested  no  power  on  the  subject  in  the  federal  Qovem- 
inent,",referred  to  Prigg's  case  and  the  weight  of  authority  in 
favDi^  of  the  power  of  Congress,  and  reasserted  that  view  of 
.  tlie  provision  which  is  herein  called  the  second  construotion.' 

'    *Seeaiil«,  pp.  59,  60. 

'  Ab  he  seems  to  have  done  before  in  Prigg's  case,  arU«,  §  769.  In  this  in- 
stance he  said,  5  McLean,  474 : — "  This  argument  has  been  sometimes  adyaneed, 
99A  i%  may  hmre  been  introduced  into  one  or  more  political  platforms.  In  re^^d 
to  the  soundness  of  this  position,  I  will  first  refer  to  judicial  decisions.  In  the 
eaae  «f  Pri£g»  ^.,  the  judges  of  the  Supreiiie  Court,  without  a  dissenting  yoice 
[Judge  McLean  must  have  forgotten  Judge  Baldwin],  affirmed  the  doctrine  that 
this  power  was  in  the  Federal  government.  A  majority  of  them  held  that  it  was 
.  ^dosiyely  in  the  general  government.  Some  of  the  judees  thought  that  a  Btate 
niSl^  Ululate  in  M  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  but  it  was  held  by  no  one  of  them 
^t  1^  power  could  be  exercised  by  a  State  except  in  subordination  of  the  Fed- 
eral power. 

"  Every  State  court  which  has  decided  the  question,  has  decided  it  in  aecord- 
anoe  with  the  yiew  of  the  Supreme  Court  Nq  respectable  court,  it  is  believed, 
haii  sustained  the  view  that  the  poiper  is  with  the  State.  Such  an  array  of  au- 
thority can  scarcely  be  found  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  Con- 
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§  769.  The  case  of  Booth,  June  term,  1854-,  8  WisconrinR 
p.  1,  was  on  petition  of  Booth,  in  vacation,  to  Jadge  Smith  of 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  State,  to  be  discharged  Arom  thecni- 
todj  of  Ableman,  U.  S.  Marshal,  by  whom  he  was  held  under 
a  warrant  issued  by  a  U,  S.  Conmiissioner,  for  htfving  "un- 
lawfully aided,  assisted,  and  abetted  a  person  named  Joehoi 
Glover,  held  to  service  or  labor  in  the  State  of  Missouri  under 
the  laws  thereof,  and  being  the  property  of  one  Garland,  and 
having  escaped  therefrom  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  esciipe 
from  ^'  the  custody  of  a  U.  S.  Marshal,  by  whom  he  was  hdd 
in  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  a  U.  S.  District  Judge.  Judge 
Smith  decided  that  the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  his  discharge 

etitntion  which  has  erer  been  doubted.  Bat  thi*  construction,  aanctiooed  m  it  k 
by  the  entire  judicial  power.  State  as  weU  as  Federal,  lias  also  the  sancdon  of  tkt 
legislative  power/*  Judge  McLean  then  refers  to  the  legislation  of  Ccagnm,  md 
speaks  of  the  motive  or  object  of  the  provision  as  of  great  importanee.  He  thai 
observes,  on  p.  476 : — 

**  An  individual  who  puts  his  opinion,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  agviaik 
the  authority  of  the  nation  in  its  legislative  and  judicial  action,  must  have  no  smd 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  own  judgment.  A  few  individnals  in  ManadifeMtll 
may  have  maintained,  at  one  time,  that  the  power  was  with  the  States;  bolflQ^ 
views  were,  it  is  believed,  long  since  abandoned,  but  they  are  reasserted  now  more 
OS  a  matter  of  expediency  than  of  principle. 

[p.  476.]  "  But  whether  we  look  at  the  wei^t  of  authority  ag^nst  Stato 
power,  as  asserted,  or  at  the  constitutional  proviSon,  we  are  led  to  the  same  re- 
giult.  The  provision  reads"  {Ac,  reciting  it).  **  This,  in  the  firsC  place,  is  a  Mail 
measur«.\  It  was  adopted  by  the  national  convention,  and  was  sanctioiied  as  a 
federal  law  by  the  respective  States.  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Kow,  a 
provision  which  cannot  be  enforced,  and  which  has  no  penalty  for  its  Tiobtioa,  is 
no  law.  The  highly  respcctAblo  gentleman  who  read  an  ingenious  argument  iia 
support  of  these  views  [Dr.  Brisbane,  of  South  Carolina]  is  too  g^ooda  tbe<dagiia 
to  contend  that  any  rule  of  actio*  which  may  be  disregarded  without  i]icurriB|[  a 
]>enalty,  can  be  law.  This  was  the  great  oojeetion  to  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. There  was  no  power  to  enforce  its  provisions.  They  were  recommendaloiy 
and  without  sanctions.  There  is  no  regulation,  divine  or  human,  wluch  can  w 
called  a  law,  without  a  sanction.  Our  first  parents,  in  the  garden,  felt  the  tnifli 
of  this.  And  it  has  been  felt  by  violators  of  the  divine  or  human  laws  tihroaghoQt 
tlie  history  of  our  race. 

"  The  provision  in  the  constitution  is  prohibitory  and  positive.  It  prolulltti 
the  States  from  liberating  slaves  which  escape  into  them,  and  it  enjoins  a  duty  ta 
<ieliver  up  such  fugitives  on  claim  being  made.  The  constitution  vests  no  speoil 
power  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the  first  or  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  seeood. 
Does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  effect  can  be  given  to  neither,  if  a  State  shall  diffe- 
gard  it  ?  Suppose  a  State  declares  a  slave,  who  escapes  into  it,  shall  be  liberated, 
or  that  any  one  who  shall  assist  in  delivering  [p.  477]  him  np  shaU  be  poidflbed. 
If  this  power  belongs  to  the  States  and  not  to  the  Federal  goyermnent,  tiiass  rtgs- 
lations  would  be  legal,  as  within  the  exercise  of  their  discfetion.  This  is  Mt  sa 
ideal  cose.  The  principle  was  involved  in  the  Prigg  case,  and  the  Supreme  0(XHt 
lield  the  act  of  the  State  unconstitutional  and  void. 

"  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Fede!ral  government  to  loree  any 
legislative  action  on  a  State.    But  if  the  Oonstitntion  guarantees  a  right  to  the 
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by  reason  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress  of 
1850,  as  well  as  by  defects  in  the  warrant. 
.  A  certiorari  having  been  applied  for,  and  allowed  by  the 
^ffiXQ  judge,  the  cause  came  on  for  argumeait  at  the  June 
ti^rm,  1854,  before  a  full  bench,  consisting  of  Chief  Justice 
^hiton,  and  Justices  Crawford  and  Smith/  Tflie  Opinion 
of;  the  court  confirming  Judge  Smith's  separate  decision  was 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  Opinion,  the  Chief 
JpjBtice  notices  the  opinions  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress 
fp  legislate  on  the  subject,  which  were  expressed  in  cases 
;^i:^sJjQg  under  the  law  of  1793,  but,  without  either  a£Snn- 
i^  or  (Jenying  the  general  power,  decides  that  the  law  of 
1850  is  unconstitutional  for  objections  which  could  not  have 
^oeu  made  against  the  former  Act  The  Opinion,  therefore, 
throws  no  light  on  the  question  here  examined — the  constnic- 
lion  of  the  provision  and  the  basis  of  legislative  power. 

m$fi^T  of  a  slayc,  and  that  he  shall  be  deliyered  up,  the  power  is  giyen  to  elTectu- 
rtv  thai  right  If  this  be  not  so,  the  Constitution  is  not  what  its  framers  supposed 
ii.to  be,  It  was  believed  to  be  a  fundamantal  law  of  the  Union.  A  federal  Uw. 
A.(^w  to  the  States  and  to  the  people  of  the  States.  It  says  .that  the  States  snail 
Doi  do  certain  things.  Is  this  the  form  of  giring  advice  or  recommendation  ?  It 
10  the  lai^ffiiaee  of  authority  to  those  who  are  bound  to  obey.  If  a  State  do  the 
thjng  foroidden,  Its  act  will  be  declared  void.  If  it  refuse  to  do  that  which 
ia  ei^oined,  the  Federal  goyemment,  being  a  government  [itaL  in  rep.],  has  the 
jneans  of  executing  it. 

**  The  constitunon  provides  '  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  public 
acta,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings'  of  one  State  in  every  other.  K  an  indi- 
Tidaal,  claiming  this  provision  as  a  right,  and  a  State  court  shaU  deny  it,  on  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  C^urt  of  the  Union,  such  judgment  would  be  reversed. 
And  the  provision  that  '  the  citisens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
l^ea  aind  inmsunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.'  Congress,  unquestionably, 
may  provide  in  what  manner  a  right  claimed  under  this  clause  and  denied  by  a 
^kti^,  may  be  enforced.  And  if  a  case  can  be  raised  under  it,  without  any  furtner 
gUtutory  provisions,  so  as  to  present  the  point  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  decirion 
of*  State  court  denying  the  right  would  be  reversed.  So  a  State  is  prohibited 
from  passing  a  law  that  shall  impair  the  obligations  of  a  contracts  Such  a  law 
the  [p.  478]  Supreme  Court  has  declared  void.  In  these  cases,  and  in  many 
others  where  a  State  is  prohibited  from  doing  a  thing,  the  remedy  is  given  by  a 
writ  of  error  under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  sao^e  principle  applies  in 
regard  to  fugitives  from  labor.  A  fugitive  from  justice  may  De  delivered  up  un- 
dn  *  nmihu*  provision  in  the  constitution,"  (Sec,  reciting  it,  with  the  remark  that 
*'  in  both  cases  Congress  has  provided  a  mode  in  which  effect  shall  be  given  to  the 
provision.  No  one,  it  is  believed,  has  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
Tision  [meaning,  of  course,  the  statute]  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  justice.'' 

'  Byron  Paine,  Esq.,  elected  judge  of  the  Court  in  1859,  was  counsel  lor  the  pe- 
titioner, against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress.  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  Esq., 
XJ.  S.  Dist.  Attorney,  and  E.  G.  Ryan,  Esq.,  were  counsel  for  the  respondent.  The 
arguments  are  not  given  in  the  State  report.  They  are  siven  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
part,  published  at  the  office  of  the  Free  Democrat,  Milwaukee. 
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Mr.  JusticQ  Crawford  concurred  with  hi*  brethren  "» 
holding  the  petitioner  entitled  to  be  discharged,  becasBe  Ik 
commitment  sets  forth  no  just  cause  of  detention,"  and  that  it 
did  not  ^'  appear  from  this  process  that  Glover  [the  sappoirii 
slave]  was  committed  to  tlie  custody  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the- Sap- 
uty  Marshal,  upon  claim  of  any  person  whatever,"  Ac.  (ib.i?^) 

Judge  Crawford  dissented  from  the  other  justices,  in  faoU- 
ing  the  law  of  1850  to  bo  constitutional,  and  from  Judge 
Smith,  by  asserting  generally  the  power  of  Congress  to  hg/t 
late  on  the  subject  On  page  73,  he  says: — "From  all  the 
information  which  I  have  derived  from  the  lengthy  argameMd 
in  the  present  case,  from  the  nature  and  history  of  the  ebum 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  whereof 
the  law  was  enacted  by  Congress,  as  well  as  from  an  ezamina* 
tion  into  the  several  cases  reported  in  the  federal  and  Stats 
courts  in  which  this  precise  question  has  been  adjudicated^  I 
am  satisfied  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  piowor  to 
legislate,''  &c.  Judge  Crawford  then  remarks  tliatbnt  fortha 
judicial  authority  to  the  contrary,  he  should  support  the  doe- 
trine  of  concurrent  State  legislation.  After  citing  the  oldflr 
cases,  he  says,  on  p.  80 : — "From  these  decisions,  I  am  led  to 
view  the  subject  as  definitely  settled,  and  the  maxim,  gtare  ie- 
cisUy  as  entirely  applicable.  I  understand  the  Chief  Justice 
to  fed  himself  concluded  by  these  decisions,  so  far  as  they  de- 
clare the  Act  of  1793  to  have  been  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional power  by  Congress  to  legislate,  but  that,"  &c.  On  the 
same  page.  Judge  Crawford  said  that  the  force  of  the  argih 
ment  on  both  sides  had  raised  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1860,  but  he  did  not  otherwise 
express  opinions  bearing  on  the  questions  here  considered. 

§  770.  It  appears  that  in  denying  altogether  the  power  rf 
Congress  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  Judge  Smith  was  aloue. 
For  this  reason,  probably,  he  wrote  out  the  notes  of  the  Opin- 
ion delivered  by  him  on  the  certiorari.  The  Opinion  delivered 
by  him  on  his  original  decision,  occupies  forty-two  pages  of 
the  report,  and  the  second,  fifty-seven  pages,  and  the  space  re- 
quired precludes  their  insertion  here  in  full.  Since  the  commit- 
ment was  on  both  occasions  held  void  for  other  reasons,  the 
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opinions  on  the  conBtitntionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  may 
be  thought  extra-jndicial.  They  are,  however,  not  so  in  any 
grgater  d^ree  than*  were  those  in  Frigg's  case,  and  since  it  is 
the  earliest  judicial  opinion  opposed  ib  all  points  to  the  doc- 
trines maintained  by  Judge  8tory  and  other  judges  in  that 
case,  an  abstract  of  Judge  Smith's  two  Opinions,  which,  of 
eonrse,  are  in  their  principal  features  alike,  will  here  be  made, 
accompanied  by  citations  of  the  passages  bearing  most  directly 
on  the  question  considered  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  first  Opinion,  the  judge  begins  (pp.  7-19)  by  a  pre- 
liminary statement  of  his  position  as  a  State  judge  called  on  to 
decide  on  the  validity  of  a  custody  under  the  warrant  of  a 
TJnited  States  Commissioner,  distinguishing  that  custody  from 
one  under  the  authority  of  a  judicial  officer  of  the  federal 
Government,  and  denying  that  there  was  in  this  instance  any 
conflict  of  jurisdiction.*  Next,  on  pp.  19-22,  he  examines  into 
the  sufficiency  of  the  warrant,  concluding  that  it  was  defective, 
and  gives  his  view  of  the  position  of  State  judiciaries  in  refer- 
ence to  powers  assumed  by  the  national  Government  (pp.  22-25). 
He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  of  Congress,  on  p.  25  : — 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  peculiar  instru- 
ment, and  it  has  brought  into  existence  and  operation  a  pecu- 
liar system  of  government.  But  little  if  any  aid  is  furnished 
in  its  construction  by  analogy.  It  is  not  merely  a  grant  of 
powers.  It  not  only  confers  powers  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  it  [26]  guarantees  rights  to  the  States  and  to  the  citi- 
zens. It  was  not  designed  merely  to  provide  a  general  govern- 
ment for  all  the  States,  but  to  provide  security  and  protection 
for  the  States  and  people,  who  are  parties  to  the  compact  by 
which  it  is  created.  Not  only  did  it  confer  certain  powers 
upon  the  general  government,  but  it  imposed  solemn  duties 
upon  the  government  thereby  ereated,  and  upon  the  States  who 
were  its  creators.  More  than  this,  it  solemnly  enjoined  upon 
both  the  State  and  general  government,  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain powers  and  duties,  and  the  abstaining  by  each,  from  the 
exercise  of  powers  and  functions  exclusively  pertaining  to  the 
other. 

*  Compare  ante,  VoL  I.,  p.  496. 
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^^  It  is  an  instminent  of  grants  and  coveiiants.  6oaa««bti 
like  an  indenture  of  conyeyance,  it  contains  not  only  gnuntlBil 
powers,  but  covenants  for  the  faithful  observance  of  theittiiKh 
lations  therein  contained.  It  creates  three  distinct  d^Miti* 
ments  of  government,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  jodicU^ 
and  grants  to  eacfaj  the  powers  which  it  was  designed  thai  thflf 
should  respectively  exercise;  and  those  powers  not  granted «; 
prohibited  to  the  States,  it  especially  reserved  to  the  Statu 
and  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  the  States,  parties  to  At 
instrument,  by  it,  solemnly  and  mutually  engaged  that  diqr 
would  do  certain  things,  and  that  certain  things  ahould  notte 
done  either  by  the  government  of  the  Union  or  of  the  Statta 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  so  peculiar,  that  thddir 
tinction  between  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  govemmaBt 
about  to  be  created,  and  covenants  entered  into  between  the 
parties,  as  States,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  Oongress  may  east^ 
cise  all  the  legislative  power  granted  in  the  Constitutio%  hot 
no  other,  because  all  others  are  especially  reserved. to  Ibd 
States  and  to  the  people.  [27]  In  the  same  article  which  grants 
the  legislative  powers  to  Congress,  and  enumerates  and  d^na 
them,  is  contained  also  a  prohibitory  covenant  or  compact  k; 
which  the  States  have  agreed  not  to  do  certain  things,  which, 
before,  as  sovereignties,  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  da 
*  No  State  shall  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal^  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  legal  tender,  pass  any  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  faoto 
law,  or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,'  Ac.    - 

^'Now  suppose,  in  violation  of  this  compact,  any  State 
should  do  any  of  the  things  herein  prohibited.  Is  it  pretended 
that  Congress  has  the  riglit  to  make  such  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  penal  ?  or  by  legislation,  call  sueh.of 
fending  State  to  account  ?  exclude  it  from  the  Union  ?  expditB 
representatives  from  their  seataf  arrest  its  executive,  its  l^is- 
lators  and  judges,  and  imprison  them?  The  acts  of  such 
State  would  be  simply  void  ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  all 
courts,  both  Federal  and  State,  so  to  declare  them.  They 
would  afford  no  protection  to  any  person  or  officer  acting  nn- 
der  them,  not  because  Congress  has  any  legislative  power  to 
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denounce  or  abrogate  tliem,  bi^t  because  they  are  iu  ifiolatiofi 
of  the  fondamental  laW.     * 

^^^So  alsO)  in  the  same  section  are  contained  sundry  prohi^ 
bitions  upon  the  United  States,  among  which  is  the  follow* 
ii^ : — ^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  service  may  require  it.'  Suppose,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  and  quiet,  the  federal  government  should  pass  a  law 
suspeoding  the  privileges  of  this  writ,  would  the  State  govem- 
ments  have  the  power  to  call  to  account  the  federal  officers 
who  had  violated  the  compact  in  this  belialf?  the  Congress 
who  passed,  and  the  executive  who  approved  it  ?  Would  the 
State  courts  be  bound  by  it  ?  Not  at  all.  Such  an  act  of 
Congress  would  simply  be  void,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
evary  State  and  Federal  court  so  to  pronounce  it,  and  it  would 
afford  no  protection  to  any  officer.  State  or  Federal,  for  refus- 
ing' to  obey  such  writ.  I  mention  these  illustrations  to  show 
that  a  great  portion  of  our  federal  Constitution  rests  in  com- 
paety  while  still  another  rests  in  grant.  Where  powers  are 
granted,  they  are  to  be  exercised ;  where  rights  rest  in  com- 
pact, they  have  still  the  force  of  law ;  but  the  federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  legislate  upon  them ;  they  are  to  be 
obeyed  and  enforced  by  the  parties  to  the  compact,  the  States 
themselves." 

The  judge  then  sketches  the  history  of  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  and  describes 
the  original  proposal  of  a  provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
•tive  slaves,  made  in  the  Convention,  August  28, 1787,  as  given, 
in  Madison  Papers,  1447-8.     On  page  30  he  then  says :: — 

"This  history  is  important,  as  it  not  only  justifies  and  re- 
quires a  distinctioa  to  be  taken  between  grants  of  power  and 
articles  of  compact,  but  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  con- 
vention all  along  discriminated  between  grants  of  power  to 
the  Government,  and  articles  of  compact  between  the  States, 
and  was  extremely  jealous  and  cautious  in  making  such  grants, 
and  only  did  so  when  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

"  Having  now  traced  tlirough  this  compact,-  and  discovered 
the  time  and  manner  when  it  became  coupled  with  a  power, 
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let  U9  trace  along  itn  neighbor,  in  regard  to  the  reelaiming  ef 
fugitive  slaves,  and  discover,  if  we  can, 'the  time  and  maaier 
in  which  it  shall  be  coupled  with  a  grant  of  power  to  Oongren, 
to  secure  its  efflcacj  by  legislation.  We  have  seen  that  Aft 
first  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  subject  was  on  the  28th  dff 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Butler  mored  to  CflO- 
nect  it  with  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  but  wilfc 
drew  the  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  eepartto 
provision.  On  the  29th  day  of  August,  Mr.  Butler  offend 
such  provision  in  these  words : — 

"  *  If  any  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  of  Ab 
United  States,  shall  escape  into  another  State,  he  [31]  or  At 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor  in  conse- 
quence of  any  regulations  subsisting  in  the  State  to  wUdi 
they  escape,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  juidy 
claiming  their  service  or  labor.'  *  Which  was  agreed  to 
nem  con? 

"  Here  we  have  all  the  discussion  upon  the  subject.  Pka 
after  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  government  was  mada 
and  presented,  re3olution  upon  resolution  offered  and  dk^ 
cussed,  embracing  the  whole  ground  of  Federal  and  State 
rights  and  powers,  without  one  word  being  mentioned  of  fugi- 
tive slaves ;  and  when  it  did  occur  to  the  minds  of  some  mem- 
bers, suggested,  unquestionably,  by  the  clause  in  regard  to 
fugitives  from  justice,  it  is  quietly  agreed  that  the  States 
would  deliver  up  such  fugitives  from  labor.  No  power  wtt 
asked  for  the  federal  Government  to  seize  them :  no  sudi 
power  was  dreamed  of ;  the  proposition  that  the  States  should 
respectively  deliver  them  up,  was  acquiesced  in  without  any 
dissent.  Yet  we  are  told  argtoendo  by  judicial  authority,  that 
without  such  a  clause  the  Union  could  not  have  been  formed, 
and  that  this  provision  was  one  of  the  essential  compromiBeB 
between  the  South  and  the  North.*  In  point  of  feict,  it  did 
not  enter  in  the  slightest  degree  into  the  compromises  between 
the  North  and  South.  I  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
examine  the  debates  in  tlie  conventions  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutions  of  only  the  States  of  North  Carolina  wid 

*  See  and,  the  notes  on  pp.  489,  449,  497,  and  Nelson,  J.,  in  hlB  charge,  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  2  Blatchford,  661. 
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South  Oarolina.  In  the  former,  the  whole  of  article  four  waa 
read,  and  though  the  grants  of  power^  as  contradistinguished 
from  mere  compact,  were  scrutinized  closely,  no  objection  waA 
made  to  the  absence  of  such  grant,  but  the  article  was  acqui- 
esced in  with  only  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Ir^ 
dell,  who  [32]  stated  that  the  '  northern  delegates,  owing  to 
ikmr  particular  scruples  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  did  not 
ohoose  the  word  sk^e  to  be  mentioned,  but  that  was  their 
meaning.'  In  the  South  Carolina  convention,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  word  of  comment  upon  the  subject  In  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Madison  and  Bandolph,  who 
never  claimed  for  it  the  character  of  a  power  delegated  to  the 
national  government.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  enteadng 
into  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  How,  then,  can 
any  one  say,  that  without  this  provision  the  Union  could  not 
have  been  formed  ?  And  yet  such  assertion,  contradicted  by 
the  truth  of  history,  is  made  the  pretext  for  the  exercise  of 
powers  by  the  general  government,  that  could  not  stand  for  a 
single  moment  upon  a  similar  basis,  in  respect  to  any  other 
subject  matter. 

"  We  have  seen  how  the  power  of  legislation  was  gtanted 
to  Congress  in  respect  to  public  records,  &c.  We  have  seen 
that  no  such  power  is  granted  in  respect  to  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  labor,  and  that  it  was  not  even  asked  for ;  and 
from  the  known  temper  and  scruples  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, we  may  safely  affirm,  that  had  it  been  asked  it  would  not 
have  been  granted,  and  had  it  been  granted,  no  Union  could 
have  been  formed  upon  such  a  basis.  The  history  of  the  tini^s 
folly  justifies  this  conclusion.  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  imagined,  that 
under  this  provision  the  federal  govemmeht  would  assume  to 
override  the  State  authorities,  appoint  subordinate  tribunals 
in  every  county  in  every  State,  invested  with  jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  reach  or  inquiry  of  the  State  judiciary,  to  multiply 
executive  and  judicial  officers  ad  infinitum^  [33]  wholly  inde- 
pendent of,  and  irresponsible  to  the  police  reguletions  <^  the 
State,  and  that  the  whole  army  and  navy  of  the  Union  could 
be  sent  into  a  State,  without  the  request,  and  against  the  re- 
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monstrance  of  the  legislature  thereof;  nay,  even  fjiat  tindciriti 
operation  the  efficacy  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  could  W 
destroyed,  if  the  privileges  thereof  were  not  wholly  ft»- 
pended ;  if  the  members  of  the  convention  had  dreamed  ^iM 
they  were  incorporating  such  a  power  into  the  Gonstdtatioii; 
does  any  one  believe  that  it  wonld  have  been  adopted  'wifMltt 
opposition  and  without  debate  ?  And  if  these  resnlts  had  Mf^ 
gested  themselves  to  the  States  on  its  adoption,  wonld  it  teti 
been  passed  by  them,  sub  sUentto,  jealous  as  they  were  <l 
State  rights  and  State  sovereignty  ?  The  idea  is  prq»Mlap« 
ous.  The  Union  would  never  have  been  formed  upon  sodl 
a  basis.  It  is  an  impeachment  of  historic  truth,  to  assert  it."- 
"  The  clause  in  regard  to  public  records  forrts  one  sectMl 
by  itself,  with  its  grant  of  power  added  upon  full  eonsidetatiBii: 
Tlie  second  section  of  the  same  article  contains  three  iclatiBe^ 
but  all  grouped  and  numbered  together." 

The  judge  recites  the  three  clauses,  and,  on  p.  34,  ftajrs: — 
"Here  is  the  whole  of  the  section,  withont  one  wM 
of  grant,  or  one  word  from  which  a  grant  may  be  inferred  Of 
implied.  Congress  has  the  same  power  to  legislate  in  regUfi 
to  fugitives  from  justice  or  labor.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how 
are  the  rights  here  stipulated  and  guaranteed,  to  be  enforced! 
I  answer,  that  every  State  officer,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  bound  to  provide  for,  and  aid  in  their  en* 
forcement,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  But  what  if  one  or  more  States  should  refuse  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  its  officers  violate  their  oaths  and  f^ 
pudiate  the  compact?  This  question  is  answered  by  asking 
another — ^What  if  Congress  should  declare  a  single  violation  rf 
one  of  its  laws,  treason,  and  that  a  conviction  thereof  shoold 
work  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  of  estate  beyond  the  lift 
of  the  person  attainted,  and  the  judicial  department  should 
pronounce  it  valid,  and  the  executive  attempt  to  enforce  it! 
The  simple  answer  is,  that  when  the  State  and  federal  offleen 
become  so  regardless  of  their  oaths  and  obligations  as  either 
question  implies,  anarchy  or  revolution,  or  both,  must  super 
vene,  for  the  government  would  be  a  willful  departure  from 
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the  fundamental  law  of  its  organization,  and  the  people  would 
be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  sajr 
thii^  every  minor,  or  anintentional  departure  from  the  Consti- 
tutiofi.  mast  work  sach  disastrous  results.  On  the  part  of  the 
Slates  and  the  people  there  is  a  fixed  attachment  to  the  Ckm- 
stitiitien,  [35}  and  when  its  provisions  are  violated  or  its  re^ 
straints  overleaped,  discussion  ensues,  and  the  government  is 
brought  back  to  the  constitutional  tack ;  but  I  repudiate  the 
degrading  insinuation  that  State  officers  are  less  faithful  to  the 
GoBstitution  than  federal  officers.  On  the  contrary,  from  thef 
very  fact  that  upon  them  is  devolved  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  guarding  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  un- 
der the  compact  of  the  Union,  they  must  necessarily  be  more 
watchful  of  the  exercise  or  assumption  of  power,  on  the  part 
ot  the  States  respectively  and  of  the  general  government, 
than  federal  officers  would  naturally  be. 

^*  It  may  be  again  repeated,  and  cannot  be  repeated  too 
ofteii,  that  upon  the  States  rests  the  immense  responsibility  of 
preBerving  not  only  their  own  sovereignty,  but  the  just  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  general  government  Let  it  alsa  be 
remembered,  that  the  States  and  their  civil  functionaries  are  as 
ess^itial  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  government  of 
the  Union  as  are  the  peculiar  officers  of  the  latter.  Each  and 
all  are  parts  of  a  united  whole,  and  all  are  bound  by  the  most 
selemn  ties  of  fidelity  to  all  and  eVery  part  thereof. 

*^  What  would  be  thought  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
should  Congress  pass  a  law  to  carry  into  effect  that  clause  of 
tiie  fourth  article  in  regard  to  citizenship?  and  declare  pains 
and  penalties  against  any  State  functionary  who  should  fail  to 
comply  ?  What  would  be  thought  if  Congress  should  declare 
it  ft  penitentiary  offence,  for  any  executive  of  a  State  to  refuse 
to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  ?  What  State  would  sub- 
toit  to  see  its  chief  magistrate  dragged  before  the  federal  tri* 
bunalfl,  on  charge  of  infraction  of  such  a  law,  or  wha#  federal 
court  would  assume  to  compel  his  obedience  [36]  by  man- 
damus }  And  yet  the  assumption  of  power  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  is  assuming  supreme  and  unlimited  power 
over  the  whole  matter.    There  is  no  middle  ground.    A  bare 
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statement  of  the  proposition  assumedi  is  its  mpet  effectaal  re- 
futation. .  .*. 

^^  Tlie  law  of  1793  was  in  fact  but  little,  if  anj  more  ilMi 
orgaHizing  tlie  State  authorities  for  the  aecompliahment  of  Ai 
constitutional  duties  devolved  upon  tliem.    For  that  ye^  iw-; 
son  it  passed  without  scrutiny,  and  for  a  long  time  was  obej^ 
without  question.    It  was  pr<icti>caUy  nothing  more  than  ^ 
States  themselves  carrying  out  the  constitutional  compac;t> 
Kot  until  it  began  to  be  required  that  the  States  should  yidd 
up  all  control  over  these  subjects,  and  a  prostration  of  thoc 
sovereignty  was  demanded,  did  attention  become  aronsed.    No. 
importance,  therefore,  can  justly  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
this  act  was  passed  by  an  early  Congress  and  was  signed  bj. 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  States 
and  people.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  sturflii^ 
deviations  from  strict  constitutional  limits  occurred  in  the  T«qr 
earliest  years  of  the  Republic.    So  it  must  always  ba    Bofc  > 
time,  discussion,  and  experience  liave  heretofore  proved  fiSB^. , 
quate  correctives.    So  may  they  ever  prove.    Added  to  thfli%  ■ 
State  sovereignty  jeopardized,  federal  encroachment  asif%  !• 
bended,  and  consolidation  menacing,  can  hardly  fail  to  aemn^ 
plish  the  desired  ends. 

"  To  my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  tliat  Congress  has  b^ 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  It  is  eqnaDy 
apparent,  that  the  several  States  can  pass  no  laws,  nor  adopt 
any  regulations,  by  which  the  fugitive  may  be  discharged 
from  service.  All  such  laws  and  regulations  must  be  dedtfod 
void  whenever  they  [37]  are  brought  to  the  test  of  judicial 
scrutiny.  State  or  national.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  it  ]■ 
the  duty  of  the  respective  States  to  make  laws  and  regulatioiii 
for  the  faithful  observance  of  this  compact.  They  have  giB»> 
erally  done  so,  and  doubtless  would  have  continued  so  to  dc^ 
but  for  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  tlit 
case  of  Frigg  v.  The  Common w.  of  Penn.  It  is  still  their  da^ 
so  to  do." 

Afterwards,  in  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word  dmrn^ 
he  says,  p.  39,  ^'  the  State  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  up  tb» 
fugitive  when  the  fact  is  determined." 
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§  771.  In  the  same  Opinion,  on  pages  87-43  of  the  report, 
Judge  Smith  examines  the  meaning  of  the  term  daim  and  the 
^ect  of  the  guarantees  m  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
as  being  against  the  doctrines  of  seizure  and  removal  under 
the  provision  alone,  and  against  a  trial  by  Commissioners  as 
provided  under  the  law  of  1850,  and  against  a  summary  trial, 
by  any  judicial  officers,  without  jury.  This  portion  of  the 
Opinion  will  hereinafter  be  cited.  He  then  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg's 
ca^'  Tliis  portion  of  the  Opinion,  from  pp.  43-47  of  the  re- 
port, is  given  in  the  note  below. 

*  S  Wise  48.  "  I  oiufht  not  to  dismlas  the  confltder»tlon  oi  tMs  question,  witli- 
oat  jpartteularly  adyerting  to  the  case  of  Pripg  vn.  The  C<mm(mw*aith  of  Penn,, 
1ft  JnUr^  Rep.  640.  The  opinions  in  the  other  coeds  cited,  are  so  conflicting,  cas- 
wd,  or  incidental,  as  to  be  of  no  force ;  and  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Penn,,  it  maj 
be  JBStly  remarked  that  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
eoQrty  was  so  wide  and  fondamental.  as  greatly  to  impair  the  ondiority  o(  that  de- 
citlim.  It  affirms  the  constitntionality  of  the  act  of  1793,  npon  contemporaneofM 
ezpodHoB,  in  one  respect,  and  expressly  [44]  defies  the  same  rule  in  anoUier, 
for  it  prononnces  the  act  constitutional  in  part,  and  unoonstitational  in  anodier 
pnl.'  Whatever  of  authority  may  attach  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  character  and 
emlMBiKf  of  the  meo  who  passed  it,  and  of  him  who  signed  it,  is  effectually  coun- 
teracted by  the  decision  of  the  court  that  in  one  part  of  it,  at  least,  the  oonstltn- 
tkm  WM  violated.  Contemporaneous  construction  confers  the  power  of  legisli^on 
and  execution  upon  the  States  as  well  as  Congress ;  for,  long  Defore'  Congress  as- 
sumed to  act  upon  the  subject,  the  State  le^slaturo  had  passed  laws  iii  fidelity  to 
the  eompaot,  in  most  of  which  some  of  the  f  raraers  of  tlie  Constitution  had  seats, 
and  an  of  the  slave  States,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  f^ee  States  continued  to  exer- 
cise tlie  power  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

**  Contemporaneous  history,  contemporaneous  exposition,  early  and  long  contin- 
ued aoqnieecenoe,  all  go  to  show  the  interpretaliion  given  to  tids  provision  of  the 
Gonetitotlon  by  the  States  and  the  people.  The  slave  States  passed  acts  to  exe- 
eofie  the  eompaet  The  free  States  did  the  same.  The  action  of  the  several  States, 
or  Buuiy  of  them,  shows  conclnsivel  v  that  they  interpreted  the  provision  as  a  c()m«. 
fact  merely  addressed  to  the  good  faith  of  the  States.  The  slave  States  appealed 
to  HM-free  States  for  l^^idative  action  to  carry  into  effect  Uiis  provision  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  and  demanded  of  the  latter  the  stem  exercise  of  a  power 
wlMi  it  is  now  sought  to  wrest  irom  them.  In  1826,  the  State  of  Maryland  ap- 
polsted  commissioners  to  attend  upon  the  session  of'  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  induce  the  latter  to  pass  an  act  to  facilitate  the  reclamation  of  fugitive 
■lav^  Hieir  mission  was  successful.  Pennsylvania  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
[45]  of  Maryland's  commissioners,  and  passed  the  act  of  18S6,  which  was  after- 
wards declared  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  Prigg  vs.  Penn, 
In  IBM  or  1887,  similar  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  State  of' Kentucky 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  whose  mission  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  most  stringent 
liogitiVe  net  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  So,  also,  about  the  same  time,  in  r^ard 
to  Indians  and  I  believe  Illinois.  Up  to  1837,  the  States  esteemed  it  their  auty, 
and  slave  States  demanded  its  performance,  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  execution 
and  iUthfal  observance  of  this  compact  All  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  compact 
and  nothing  else;  bindllBg,  it  is  true,  and  operative  as  law  equally  upon  all,  but 
ilill  a  compact,  and  a  compact  only. 

"Again,  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  that  tbe  whole  argument  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story  is  based  upon  what  is  sometimes  called  the  petiiio  prineipii.    He  assumes 
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§  772.  Tlie  introductory  portion  of  the  second  Opinioii  (i 
Wise.  87-9G)  contains  a  further  definition  of  his  positios  m  % 
State  judge,  in  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  assertion  of  oo-ordinaie  Siate-judidal 
power  to  decide  the  question  according  to  his  own  undentand- 
ing  of  the  Constitution  as  the  highest  law,  and  that  a  Stidc 

that  the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  enfom  Ihi 
right  of  the  owner  secured  by  the  compact,  and  then Infera  that  it  ommI  ■Mil' 
sarily  have  the  power,  and  then,  if  Congress  has  it,  the  States  cannot  have  It 

'*  AU  admit  tliat  there  b  no  express  power  in  the  Constitution  to  ligklrts  ffife 
this  subject,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  necessarUv  implied,  as  incidental  to  the  ynat 
of  judicial  power.  The  reclamation  of  a  ftigitive  is  first  decided  to  be  a  '  eM* 
nri fling  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  within  the  |idM 
])ower.  But  this  mode  of  implying  powers  can  never  be  sustained.  Thendidii 
power  is  extended  in  several  respects  beyond  the  legialtttive  powar.  Tbe  jifr 
cial  power  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  between  the  citlxena  of  *' 


A  citizen  of  [46]  New  York  may  sue  a  citizen  of  Wiaconain,  npon  a  ytotBrnan 

tte.oref«iB 


note,  bill  of  exchange,  covenants  in  a  deed,  in  partition  of  real , 

ejectment  for  the  possession  or  title  to  lands.  If  a  power  of  legidatimi  OMiy  tiHfi- 
fore  be  grafted  by  implication  upon  a  judicial  power,  Congreaa  may  aanme  the 
whole  power  of  legislation  over  these  subjects  in  the  ree^Mttave  Statoa,  aad  isiil* 
sarUy  exclude  State  legislation,  and  accomplish  at  a  blow  the  complete 


and  overtiirow  of  the  State  sovereignty.  Other  illustrations  mi^t  be  K|v«fii 
manliest  the  danger  of  engrafting  a  legislatiye  power  upon  a  jndiciid*  by  uipliii 
tion.  This  was  tried  at  an  early  day,  and  by  the  same  coarse  of  n^aftnniM^wth 
mo  n  law  jurisdiction  was  claimed  for  the  courts  of  the  United  States^  aadpow 
of  logifllation  over  all  common  law  subjects,  claimed  bv  implication  in  CSoagiHi 
The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  chiefly  defended  on  these  groimda. 

"  On  the  contrary.  Chief  Justice  Tanev,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  tlioa^  Im  il- 
raits  the  right  of  CongrcAs  to  legislate,  but  does  not  argue  it,  thinks  the  i 
peculiarly  enioins  the  duty  upon  the  States. 

"  Attain.  th'iB  ciisc  expheitly  decides  the  claim  of  the  owner  to  a  fbg^ve  i 
be  A  '  case '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution ;  hence  it  is  a  soit^  not  ia 
admiralty,  or  equity,  and  hence  at  common  law,  within  the  meaning  of  tiie  Goa- 
stitution.  It  also  decides  the  determination  of  the  claim  to  be  ikjwUcidl  pffoceed- 
ing,  and  bases  the  power  of  the  federal  government  in  the  premiaes,  inon  Ihe 
grant  of  judicial  power,  and  the  power  of  legislation  is  assumed  to  be  indcNolBlto 
that.  All  these  points,  which  are  held  to  be  res  a^jjudicata^  strike  at  the  Tfliy 
vitality  of  tlie  act  of  1850,  which  attempts  to  confer  such  judicial  [47]  powcripoi 
Commissioners.  Time  will  not  permit  a  further  review  of  this  case.  £i  my  fake- 
ment the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  completely  overthrows  that  of  the'  GMRk 
and  BO  far  as  he  attempts  to  argue  his  points,  Myond  doubt  or  oontrotei'ay;  es- 
tablishes the  doctrine  here  contended  for. 

''  In  view  of  the  dissentient  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Sujomne  "Bath ;  h 
view  of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  has  characterized  afi  other  dwJriiit 
wherein  the  question  has  been  raised  and  argued ;  in  view  of  the  ftigithre  chin^ 
ter  of  the  power  here  claimed  by  Congress,  leaping  from  article  to  arilde^flMi 
section  to  section,  and  from  clause  to  clause,  hovering  now  over  affraat,  tinna>*w 
a  compact,  fluttering  now  around  an  implication,  then  around  an  uuddaplt^  to  M 
whereon  it  may  rest  its  foot ;  in  view  of  the  alarm  which  has  seined  upon  BV^f 
of  the  States  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  power  which  it  has  called  tipoB  Ooi- 
gress  to  assume  in  its  behalf,  and  the  deep  wounds  which  it  seeka  to  inffiet  i^ai  Ihs 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  upon  the  great  pfftedplM  of  hwnan  fhtb- 
dom  ;  in  view  of  all  this,  are  we  not  justined  in  asking  of  the  Snpftaie  Ctwitif 
the  United  States  to  review  their  dedaion  as  the  minority  prononneed  it  is  Ai 
case  of  Fi^g  vt.  OommowwmUh  ^  Pfnmytvmmm  f  " 
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judge  iB  not  bound  bj  doctrines  expressed  by  the  national  ju- 
diciary in  analogaua  cases.  On  p.  95  the  judge  refers  to  the 
proposition  advanced,  ^^  that  this  court  is  bound  absolutely  by 
adjudications  in  analogous  cases  upon  ab  analogous  statute  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
that  to  the  decisions  of  that  court  we  are  bound  to  yield  as  to 
the  decisions  of  a  conceded  appellate  tribunal,  with  a  ^  digni- 
fied judicial  subordination,' "  and  says,  "  I  cannot  yield  my 
assent  to  the  proposition.  I  do  not  so  understand  the  relations 
<rf  the  respective  courts.  Especially,"  ifcc,  in  cases  involving 
the  right  of  personal  liberty. 

tTudge  Smith  then,  on  ^e  same  page,  proposes  to  recur  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,  "  to  refer  to 
wtiat  would  seem  an  obvious  and  primary  principle  by  which 
the  federal  compact  is  to  be  interpreted,  and,  for  this  pur- 
poae,  to  look  to  the  origin  as  well  as  the  consummation  of  the 
system  of  government  established  thereby,  viz, :  the  aowroe  of 
the  federal  power  and  the  extent  of  the  power  derived."  Judge 
Sniiih  gives  his  views  of  the  location  of  ultimate  sovereign 
power  under  the  Constitution.  His  view  is  that  the  States 
severally,  or  the  several  people  of  the  several  States,  each 
being  severally  possessor  of  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  a  national 
sovereignty,  were  the  constitutors  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  is  no  integral  people  of  the  United  States.* 

Applying,  to  the  construction  of  the  provision,  his  eon- 
ception  of  the  constituting  People  of  the  United  States,  Judge 

*  8«e  pages  96-100.  This  part  of  the  Opinion  may  yindicate  that  examination 
of  thia  question  which  was  attempted  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  work.  On 
p^go  96,  Judge  Smith  says : — "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is,  in  Us 
more  essential  and  fundamental  character,  a  tri-partUe  instrument.  The  parties 
to  it  are  Tbb  States,  Thk  Peoplk,  and  The  United  States.  The  latter  is,  indeed, 
A  neoltiiig  party,  broiieht  into  existence  by  it,  but  when  Ihus  created,  bound  in 
an  respeots  oy  its  provisions.  It  is  practically  represented  by  its  several  depart- 
nenla,  deriving  their  powers  directly  and  severally  throush  its  respective  grants. 
It  is  derivetiv.e,  not  ori^al.  Previous  to  the  operative  vit^ity  of  the  Constitution, 
U^  third  party  to  the  instrument  was  non-existent,  and  of  course  powerless.  The 
other  two  parties,  the  States  and  the  People,  were  pre-ezistent,  endowed  with  all 
the  —inntinl  elements  of  sovereignty."  J  udge  Smim  thinks  that  no  one  will "  pre- 
tend  (hat  the  people  of  the  confederated  States  created  the  preeent  federal  govvM- 
sent  in  their  c^Mtcity  of  a  primary  and  ultimate  source  of  political  power,  oper> 
ating  to  institute  a  new  and  original  government."  and  that  "  to  have  done  tiiia, 
they  must  have  necessarily  first  dissolved  the  State  aovermnents  vnder  wliioh 
they  were  then  living  and  acting,  and  absolved  themse^es  firom  aUoglanoe  there- 
to.'     ThQ  reader  may  compare  with  this  the  aignment^  tmU,  gg  889^6. 
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Smith  regards  the  States  as  the  persons  bound  bj  the  mle  con- 
tained in  it.  In  this  he  agrees  with  the  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices in  Prigg^s  case.  He  begins  to  disagree  with  them  in 
denying  that  from  thiii  view  of  the  Constitution  a  power  in  die 
national  Government,  to  apply  or  enforce  that  nile^is  to  he  in- 
ferred. It  appears,  therefore,  that  Judge  Smith  adopts  tk 
first  of  the  four  constructions  hereinbefore  stated  as  possibk' 

*  On  pace  100,  Judge  Smith  says: — **  What  power  or  authority  did  the  9Mm 
rellnqniah  by  this  clause  ?  AX  most,  the  right,  and  power,  if  yoa  will,  t«  OMrt 
any  law  or  regulation  by  which  such  escaping  fugitive  shaU  be  diachamd  tal 
auch  8er\ice  or  labor,  lliey  also  covenanted  Uiat  the  fugitive  should  be  dafinni 
up.  But  did  thev  delegate  to  the  federal  guvemment  the  right  to  enter  tinirt*' 
ritory  and  seise  him  ?  Did  they  authorize  that  government  to  oiganiae  afoGit 
establishment,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  armed  or  nnenoed,  to  VKmk 
their  territory  at  will,  in  search  of  fugitives  from' labor,  ranging  thro^gboaft  tfa^ir 
whole  extent,  subject  to  no  State  law,  but  enioi^'ing  a  defiant  immunity  fron  all 
State  authority  or  process,  while  executing  their  mission  ?  Did  the  Stateanfe 
quish  the  right  or  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  b^  which  th^  would  ezeoolitiMfr 
own  solemn  compact,  [  10 1  ]  in  delivering  up  the  fugitive  ?  Did  tbeyi  by  aasevdqgto 
this  provision,  auppoee  that  thev  were  yielding  assent  to  the  propoeitimi  ii0fw«a> 
sumed  as  the  basis,  or  at  least  the  excuse,  for  federal  interference,  that  they  i 
incapable,  from  moral  obliquity  or  otherwise,  of  executing  the  eonrpa^  ti  . 
selves  T  and  therefore  to  preserve  a  remnant  of  fidelity,  they  would  dopodlt  llii 
trust  with  the  general  government  T  The  whole  history  of  the  dauae  in  qiwiioi 
predndes  such  hypothesis.  The  clear,  indubitable  construction  of  the  worda|ii» 
eludes  it.  A  just  conception  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  two  goyenmenl^  be- 
fore stated,  precludes  it.  Every  just  regard  to  dimity  and  self  respect  on  the  {lit 
of  the  States  forbids  it.  Every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  not  to  say  jurtlce,  en  dJii 
part  of  the  national  functionaries  should  revolt  at  it  But  the  contrary  is  the  fiMt 
as  asserted,  1  would,  if  I  could  eay,  implied,  by  the  tonor  of  tlie  argument;  aM 
these  assumptions,  so  derogatory  to  the  good  £aith  of  the  States,  so  repi^nant  to 
the  theory  of  our  system  of  government,  so  irreconcilable  with  the  principkos  if 
the  whole  structure,  prostrating  the  creators  at  the  feet  of  the  creature;  dlsroUv 
the  States,  the  sources  of  power,  of  almost  every  characteristic  of  intq;Eityan 
•  virtue,  and  exhibiting  the  federal  government  as  the  only  safe  depository  of  Iboie 
attributes ;  are  not  only  made  the  foundation  of  legal  argument,  but  they  dabi  tD 
be  based  upon  judicial  authority',  absolutely  controlling  all  official  duty,  requiiim 
absolute  and  unqualified  submission  on  the  part  of  the  States  whose  paMotoa 
and  good  faith  are  thus  impugned,  and  demanding  '  a  dipnifitd  Judii  I'u  fiiiftorJa 
oHon*  on  the  part  of  the  StaU*  courts,  in  order  to  '  maintain  the  nilci  gf  judktf 
[102]  order  Mare  decUis*  as  established  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  PtfiuugffMHM. 
16  Ptterif  Rep,  620. 

**  Nor  are  these  assumptions  unftupported  by  the  opinion  of  the  count  in  llaft 
case,  to  which  obedience  is  invoked.  On  the  contrary,  they  include  and  ftemlfai 
very  groundwork  of  the  decision,  as  a  few  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  will  show.  Mr.  Justice  Mcl^^ean  says,  'If  the  effect  of  it'  (the  clfwwn  |> 
question)  '  depended  in  any  degree  upon  the  construction  of  a  State,  by  kgiaiyip 
or  othermtte,  its  spirit,  if  not  its  letter,  would  be  disregarded.*  (16  PtL  R^Mi 
Not  mere  waywardness  to  the  State  legislatures  is  here  imputed,  but  oooUaptv 
constitutional  obligation ;  imputed,  not  only  to  the  legislatures,  but  to  the  eomti 
likewise.  Be  the  imputation  what  it  may,  the  argument  is,  that  becanee  the  SCili 
functionaries  are  unfaithful  to  tlieir  constitutionial  duties,  therefore  the  fcdmi 
officers  must  take  upon  themselvea  their  performance. 

**  Again,  page  661,  Mr.  Justice  McLean  says,  '  The  States  are  inhibited  km 
passing  any  law  or  regulation  which  shall  discharge  a  fugitive  clave  from  Ui 
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He  treats  as  an  absurdity  the  doctrine  which  he  attributes  to 
Story,  Wayne,  and  McLean,  that  the  States  are  to  be  supposed 
to  have  solemnly  agreed  to  perform  a  certain  act,  and  by  the 
v^ry  same  act  to  have  given  the  national  Government  a  power 

master,  and  a  positive  doty  is  enjoined  on  them  to  deliver  him  up/  He  goes  on 
to  allow  the  necessity  of  the  provision,  and  then  asks,  '  Now,  by  whom  is  this 
panmouDt  law  to  be  executed  ?  It  is  contended  that  the  power  rests  with  the 
States.  The  law  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  shiveholders  against 
the  States  opposed  to  their  rights ;  and  yet,  l^  this  argument,  the  effective  power 
is  is  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate/  '  This  would  produce  a  strange 
inomaly  in  legislation.  It  would  show  an  inesperieuce  and  folly  in  the  venerable 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  from  which,  of  all  public  bodies  [108]  that  ever  as- 
sembled, they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  exempt/ 

"  Was  it  folly  in  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  '  enjoin  a  positive  duty 
npm  the  States  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive'  and  also  to  leave  them  the  adequate 
pKMrer  to  fulfill  that  duty  ?  This  '  paramount  law  *  *  enjoins  a  positive  duty '  upon 
the  States,  and  yet  in  answer  to  the  question  '  by  whom  it  is  to  be  executed  ? '  it  is 
■sserted  that  it  would  show  inexperience  and  folly  to  leave  the  party,  upon  whom 
a  duty  is  enioined,  the  power  to  perform  it.  Would  it  not  rather  show  most  con- 
wiwntte  fbuv,  to  enjoin  the  performance  of  a  porftive  duty  upon  the  States,  and 
at  the'san^e  tiine  deprive  them  of  all  power  to  execute  it  '  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise ? '  A  '  positive  duty  is  enjoined '  and  yet  it  is  consummate  folly  to  leave 
^the  effective  power*  to  perform  that  duty  in  the  heads  of  those  upon  whom  it  is 
enjcdned !  Is  it  supposable  that  the  States  would  enjoin  mpon  themselves  a  posi- 
tm  doty,  and  then  voluntarily  relinquish  all  power  to  perform  it  f  The  learned 
JiH^jl*  is  doubtless  correct  in  saying  that  a  positive  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the 
SCskea.  '  Concede  this,  and  it  irresistibly  follows  that  the  power  to  perform  it  re- 
midiia  with  the  States.  Mr.  Justice  McLean  must  either  retract  from  his  position 
that  a  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  States,  or  abandon  his  position  that  they  have  no 
power  to  execute  it  by  legislation  or  otherwise.  Both  cannot  stand.  It  is  imma- 
terial which  is  surrenderM,  one  is  worthless  without  the  other,  and  the  assertion 
of  the  one  is  fktal  to  the  other.  A  '  poaltive  duty  is  enioined  upon  the  States  to 
ddhrer  up  the  fugitive,*  vet,  if  left  to  the  States  to  provide  for  its  performance,  or 
directly  peHbrm  it,  *  by  legislation  or  otherwise,'  the  letter  [104]  or  spirit  of  the 
iefonction  would  be  disre^urded ;  but  take  away  all  powftr  to  execute  the  injuBO- 
ticni  and  its  fUfillment  is  secured  I** 

'  indge  Smith  next,  on  p.  104,  quotes  certain  passages  from  Story's  Opinion  in  - 
M^s  case  (16  Peters,  614,  623,  624,  612,  618),  and  says,  "Here  is  the  same 
aasamption  of  State  infidelity  which  pervades  the  reasoning  of  the  whole  case. 
The  States  will  not  execute  their  own  covenant,  and  therefore  the  federal  g^em- 
nimt  will  execute  it  for  them."  Then  citing  passages  from  Wayne's  Opinion  (16 
Pietors,^  646, 647,  648),  "  In  all  these  passages  the  necessity  of  federal  legislation 
and  eoosequent  judidal  action  is  urged  upon  the  assumption  that  the  States  wiU 
not^  and,  therefore,  the  federal  government  should  carry  into  effect  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution ;  imputing  infidelity  to  the  former,  and  claiming  exclusive 
lldeH^  in  Ais  behalf  for  the  Utter. 

**  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  farther.  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is 
any  £rect  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  government  in  this  clause,  nor  that  it  is 
incidental  to  any  other  grant  But  it  is  assumed,  first,  that  a  duty  is  required  of 
the  States  to  be  performed,  and  because  it  is  apprehended  that  Uie  States  wiU 
not  perform  It,  therefore  the  federal  government  may,  and  even  ought  to  perform 
H.  Once  admit  this  rule  of  interpretation,  and  the  blindeet  cannot  but  perceive 
that  Congress  may,  as  occasion  shall  seem  to  suflgest,  assume  the  entire  duty  of 
local  legislation  for  the  States,  and  that  the  whole  power  of  internal  police  oi  the 
States  may  be  usurped  by  the  respective  departments  of  the  general  goyeni» 
ment^" 
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to  petform  that  act  in  their  place  and  stead,  hj  allowing  iit6 
be  assumed  that  they  would  not  perform  their  agreem^t 

Judge  Smith  appears  to  have  misapprehended  the  con- 
struction of  this  provision  upon  which  Judges  Story  and 
Wayne  based  the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  It  haa  bees 
shown  {antCj  i%  754,  762)  that  these  judges  did  not  support 
the  second  construction ;  though  there  is  much  in  the  Opiniottf 
delivered  by  them  which  i%  consistent  with  that  view. 

In  the  same  Opinion,  on  pages  107-110,  Judge  Smith  theft 
examines  the  position  taken  in  the  Opinions  delivered  by 
Judges  Story  and  Wayne  in  Prigg^s  case,  that  to  require  thfi 
owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  make  a  claim  for  him  before  any 
public  authority  would  be  ^'  a  discharge  j?r&  tantoJ^^  He  then, 
on  pages  110-115,  excepts  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg^s  case.  From  this  portion  o£ 
the  Opinion  some  sentences  hare  been  noted,  ante^  pp.  4Mi 
459.  On  pages  115*125  Judge  Smith  again  controverts  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  provision,  in  that  case,  under  whidl 
the  owner  is  allowed  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave  as  propenlfi 

He  then,*  on  pages  123-131,  argues  that  the  United  States 


*  3  Wiflc.  125.    "  It  caQQot  be  necessary  to  refer  specifically  to  the  i.^ 

adjadicationa  by  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hare  deolaied 
the  rules  of  oonstniction  of  the  ConstitutieB,  viz. :  tliat  the  feileral  gDTemment  if 
one  of  limited  powers ;  of  powerd  dele^^ted.  not  inherent ;  that  it  can  exercise  ao 
power  unless  expressly  granted  or  necessarily  implied ;  that  the  federal  aotim- 
meat  was  endowed  with  lio  power  but  such  as  is  expressed  or  neoessariTj  inci- 
dent to  the  execution  of  some  express  }>ower:  that  all  powers  not  delegated^ 
expressly  or  by  implication,  or  necessarily  incident  to  some  express  power,  mn 
resenred  to  the  States  and  to  the  ))eople ; — they  are  known  to  every  student  «f 
the  Gonstitatlon.  (See  Martin  us.  Munter't  Le8»ee*y  1  Wheat,  SM ;  StonfM  Cvm. 
%  1288  et  ntq, ;  1  Kenis  Com.  888.  39.) ;  Gibbons  v^.  Offden,  Wheat,  208 :  4W^I9$L 
122 ;  5  Wheat,  1 ;  2  Doll.  886 ;  2  Wheat.  259 ;  3  Wash.  0.  C,  Rep,  816,  822;  md 
came  thvre  cited.)  Yet  the  rule  sought  to  be  established  by  this  decision  is,  thib 
reserrations  and  restrictions  in  behalf  of  the  States  are  to  l)e  expressed,  and  net 
grants  or  rolinqaishments  in  behalf  of  the  federal  government ;  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  restriekon,  positlye  and  unqualified  right  or  power  is  to  be  inferred ;  UmI 
because  the  States  and  the  people  tiu*rt*of  have  parted  with  some  of  the  attribvtas 
of  their  proper  sovereignty,  therefore  they  have  parted  with  all  which  ilMy  hsTe 
not  expressly  reserved ! 

"  These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  Priffff  v$,  Penn.  is  based. 
They  are  not  inferences  or  deductions  from  the  doctrine,  but  premises  withenltiie 
recogmition  of  which,  not  one  step  towards  the  conclusion  can  l>e  taken." 

After  allndii^  *^*^  ^  ^e  consequences  which  must  follow  from  admittiiig 
that  the  rights  of  ownership  exiifc  iu  the  State  in  which  the  fugitives  may  be 
fbnnd  "  to  the  Mune  extent'*  as  in  the  State  from  which  hcT  escaped.  Judge  dniUi 
proceeds,  on  p.  127 : 

"  Having  declared  the  right  of  the  slave  owner  to  the  extent  before  stated  ia 
the  remarks  of  the  court  quoted,  the  court  g^  on  to  say,  '  If  indeed  the  Gonstitn- 
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Sqpreme  Court's  conatrnction  of  the  provision  is  a  violation  of 
rules  sanctioned  by  its  own  previous  decisions.  This  portion 
of  the  Opinion  bears  on  the  question  here  considered,  and  is 
given  in  the  note  below. 

tioo  guarantees  the  right,  and  if  it  requires  the  delivery  upon  the  claim  of  the 
owner  (as  cannot  be  well  doubted),  the  natoral  inference  certaioly  is,  that  the  na- 
tional government  is  clothed  with  the  appropriate  functions  and  authority  to  en- 
force it/ 

"  The  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  the 
rl^ht.  It  guaranUei  no  riglit  No  power  is  granted  in  the  Constitution  to  the 
fiaideral  goyernment  to  enforce  or  guaranty  any  right  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves, 
or  any  other  slaves.  The  Constitution  expresses  a  simple  inhibition  on  the  one 
hwid,  and  eigoins  a  simple  duty  on  the  other.  The  inhibition  on  the  States,  is, 
npt  to  discharge  the  fugitive  by  any  State  law  or  regulation ;  the  duty  enjoined 
xspcm  the  State  is,  to  ddiver  him  up  on  claim,  4e.  An  inhibition  upon  the  States 
if  Bet  a  grant  of  power  to  the  United  States.  A  duty  enjoined  upon  the  States^ 
caanot  l^  oonstrued  into  a  grant  of  power  to  the  United  States,  to  do  the  same 
thing  In  ease  the  States  do  not  The  States  are  inhibited  from  passing  any  law 
impMnog  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  heeauae  the  States  are  thus  inhibited,  it 
eannot  be  contended  that  the  federal  government  may  do  so.  So  &r  from  it,  that 
aa  ezprese  power  was  invoked  and  incorporated  in  the  instrument  enabting  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy.  The  duty  of  eleotins  sena* 
tors  is  emdned  upon  the  State  legislatures  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  [128]  but  because  this  duty  is  enjoined  by  that  instrament,  will  it  be 
pretended  that  if  the  States  do  not  perform  it,  the  United  States  may  ?  and 
thereby  assume  to  the  United  States  Senate  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  which 
oiajr  ooour  in  that  body  ?  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Umted  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs,  Pennsylvama. 

**  The  court  say,  in  continuation  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  in  illustration 
and  enforcement  of  their  doctrine :  *  The  fundamental  principle,  applicable  to  all 
eases  of  this  sort,  would  seem  to  be,  that  where  the  end  is  reqnirea,  the  means 
are  given ;  and  when  the  duty  is  enjoined,  the  ability  to  perform  it  is  contem- 
plated to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  functionaries  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  The 
daosa  ia  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  and  not  in  that  of  any  State.'  Mr. 
Justice  McLean,  who  concurred  in  the  main  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  power 
of  legislation  was  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  wrote  a  sepante  cpinion 
to  strengthen  it,  says  that  a  positive  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  Statit  to  deliver 
m>  the  ragitive,  and  the  court  say  that  because  the  elaase  is  found  in  the  nationsl 
dooBtitution  and  not  in  that  of  the  States,  the  federal  functionaries  must  perfbrm 
It,  and  the  State  functionaries  cannot ;  still  the  duty  is  enioined  upon  the  Stateil, 
aiid  when  the  duty  is  enjoined,  the  ability  is  contemplatea  to  exist  on  the  part  of 
tiie  functionaries  to  whom  it  is  entrusted;  nevertheless,  though  entrusted  to  the 
State  ftmctionaries,  and  the  ability  to  perform  it  contemplated  to  exist  on  tMr 
part,  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  and  the  States  and  their  functionaries  have  no  au- 
tbarity  in  the  premises.  Such  is  Prigg  va.  Penn,y  decided  pro  forma  in  ft -State 
e(Wfft»  ttid  jarisdiction  assumed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  [129]  States, 
'  to  pot  tbme  agitating  questions  forever  to  rest' 

**  *  The  clause  \b  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  and  ncd  in  that  of  any 
State.  It  does  not  point  out  any  State  functionaries,  or  any  State  action  to  oarry 
its  pruvisions  into  effect.  The  States  eannot,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  enforce 
them,  and  it  might  well  be  deemed  an  unoonstitntional  exercise  of  the  power  of 
interpretation  to  insist  that  the  States  are  Iwund  to  provide  means  to  oarry  into 
aAet  the  duties  of  the  national  government,  no  where  deleg^ated  or  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  Constituticm.' 

"  What  inference  can  be  legitimately  drawn  fWmi  the  fact  that  the  dause  ia 
fbond  in  the  national  Constitution,  in  favor  of  a  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  worf* 
emmeat^  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.    Many,  very  nuiny  clauses  are  found  there 
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§  773.  It  appears  then  that  of  the  three  members  of  tbe-Gomti 
Chief  Justice  Whiton  and  Judge  €rawford  may  hare  mppoildl 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  construction  of  the  proTiBK>n-as  ti» 
basis  of  the  power  of  Congress,  and  tliat  Judge  Snuthy 
the  power,  supported  the  first  construction. 

§  774.  Booth,  having  been  discharged  on  this 
from  the  custody  in  which  he  had  been  held  under  the 
rant  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  was  afterwards  committedyti 

which  confer  no  power,  some  which  do,  some  which  restrict,  and  Mme  nhkk  in- 
hibit its  exerdse.  Becaase  it  is  foand  there,  and  nowhere  else,  U  does  not  fcOov 
that  the  national  government  shall  enforce  IL  On  ^e  contemry,  the  mdkMWwM^ 
rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  it  cannot  exercise  any  power  but  sach  as  is  ci> 
pressl^  or  impUedly  delegated,  and  that  where  this  Is  not  the  cine,  the  pwsm'rf 
ezaoution  is  reserved  to  ttie  States  or  to  the  people.  If  the  daose  does  Botfobd 
oat  any  State  functionaries,  or  any  State  action  to  earry  its  provisions  into  t/ttd, 
neither  does  it  point  ont  any  national  functionaries,  or  an^  federal  neUon  ft^tts 
same  purpose ;  hence,  according  to  the  role  of  interpretation,  before  statad,  if  ik 
did  not  pittnt  out  national  functionaries,  or  federal  action,  the  same  were  njSMisi 
to  the  States  and  the  people  thereof.  There  woald  have  been  a  mauifast  imprt 
priety  in  attempting  1180]  to  prescrtl>e  the  mode  and  State  fonctipiinnQs  ^ 
whicn  this  duty  that  the  States  voluntarily  bound  themselves  to  observe,  dram 
be  ezecoted.  It  would  have  been  as  gross  an  impeachment  of  their  iategrky  ad 
honor,  as  is  the  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case.  It  would  have  been  trei^ad  si 
the  un worthiness  of  the  sugc^estion  had  merited.  But  if  the  clause  had  eooMa^ 
plated  federal  action,  wliat  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  than  to  point  oil 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  exercised,  or  todengnate  the  federal  fiinctlooarisi 
who  were  to  execute  it.  Indeed,  it  is  inoonceivable,  that  the  conventioB'ihoril 
have  contemplated  the  execution  of  this  olanse  by  the  federal  gOTemmeo^  sal 
should  have  prescribed  no  mode  of  execution,  nor  even  grant  any  power  to  pre- 
scriba  one ;  especially,  when  just  before  they  had  perceived  the  necessity  of  SMh 
grant  in  rotprd  to  the  faith  and  credit  to  be*given  to  public  records  <^tha  Slrta^ 
and  made  &c  gnmt  accordinjgly. 

*'  The  vioe  of  this  sort  ofreasoning  on  the  part  of  the  court,  is.  thsA  H  bep 
the  very  qnestion  wliich  it  assumes  to  prove.  It  is  assumed,  that  upon  tiie  as- 
tional  government  is  imposed  the  duty'  of  delivering  up  the  fbgitive ;  then, 
because  the  duty  is  imposed,  the  means  of  performing  it  neoeesaril^  eiiil 
But  the  duty  is  not  imposed  upon  that  government;  and  the  members  of 
the  court  who  concurred  in  the  opinion  were  obliged  to  abandon  tUs  te- 
damental  position,  and  admit  that  the  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  States.  .T1i«^ 
according  t()  the  majority  opinion,  *  when  a  duty  is  enjoined,  the  ability  to  perfm 
it  is  contemplated  to  exist,'  a  majority  of  the  judges  will  be  found,  upon  aaalyd^ 
holdinff  that  tlie  duty  and  the  power,  both  rest  with  the  States.  These  are  inoca- 
sistenmes  [131]  which  it  is  difficult  to  follow  and  obey,  even  'to  preserve  the  ivle 
of  judicial  order  $tare  decUis'  or  *  to  maintain  a  dignified  judicial  snbordlnatioa,* 

'*  The  very  fitbt,  therefore,  that  the  clause  does  not  point  out  any  federal  fiiac- 
tionaries,  or  any  federal  action  to  carry  its  provisions  mto  eflect.  is  a  oonclurive 
argument,  that  State  functionaries,  and  Stsie  action,  are  the  only  constiytDtiood 
means  of  its  execution ;  because  all  agencies,  powers,  and  processes  not  granted  Is 
the  federal  government,  or  some  department  thereof,  are  reserved  to  &e  Mbn 
and  to  the  people.  And  for  tlie  court  to  assume,  that  federal  aathority  is  to  bs 
presumed  in  all  cases  when  State  functionaries  are  not  pointed  out,  is  a  gross 
usurpation,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  settled  roles  of  construction,  and  a  palps- 
ble  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  OonstitsDOB 
itsell" 
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gnawer  the  indictment  found  i^ainst  him  in  the  District  Court, 
wader  A  warrant  issued  by  Judge  Miller,  of  that  court  Oh 
ther  31st  July,  1854,  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on 
kia  behalf  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Tb^ 
writ  was  refused  by  the  court.  Judges  Whiton  and  Smith,  who 
decided  that  since  it  appeared  from  the  petition  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner  was  then  pending  before  an- 
oth«^  judicial  tribunal,  the  State  court  would  not  interfere  by 
the  writ.    Ex  parte  Sherman  M.  Booth,  3  Wise.  145. 

§  776.  On  trial  of  the  indictment  in  the  XJ.  S.  District  Court; 
]^>oth  and  Rycraft  were  sentenced  to  punishment  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  on  petition^ 
from^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Jan.  23, 1855,  and  on 
b/aaring  counsel  for  the  prisoners  (the  U.  S.  Attorney  not  apr 
T>6aring)  they  were  discharged  on  the  ground  that  the  copy  of 
the.  indictment  and  record  of  conviction  returned  by  the 
9Iiei^ff  showed  that  the  Distript  Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  and 
tkat' tlie  conviction  was  void,  and  the  imprisonment  ill^al. 
^  rfi  Booth  and  Rycraft,  3  Wise.  157.  In  this  decision  the  thr^ 
tnembers  of  the  court  concurred.  Chief  Justice  Whiton  and 
jEu^ge  Crawford  maintained  this  decision  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  and 
the  latter  Judge,  it  will  be  remembered,  had,  in  the  case  of  Able- 
man  v.  Booth,  held  the  act  to  be  constitutional.'  Judge  Smith 
agreed  with  the  otlier  judges  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  rec- 
OIhI  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  a  crimfe 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  was  sufficient 
ground  for  his  being  set  at  liberty.  But  he  also  held  that  the 
nullity  of  the  conviction  by  reason  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  law  of  Congress  was  sufficient  ground  for  discharging 
the  convicted  prisoner. 

§  776.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December 
t^n,  1858,  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin, 
in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  of  June  term,  1854,  and  Mc  parte  Booth  of 
X)ecember  term,  1854,  were  argued,  together,  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Ufiited  States,  no  counsel  appearing  fbr  the  defendants  in 
error,  and  were  together  reversed  by  that  Court.* 

'  Ante,  p.  504.  s  -v 

*  Ableman  v.  Booth  was  carried  up  to  the  court  by  writ  of  error  with  the 
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Ohief  Jastdce  Taney,  delivering  the  Opinion  of  tbe  eomt, 
Ableman  v.  Booth,  and  United  States  v.  Booth  (21  Howaid, 
506),  diacuftses  exclusively  the  qnestion  raised  in  the  second  ol 
these  cases,  of  the  authority  of  a  State  court  to  examine  thi 
lawfulness  of  custody  under  the  decree  of  a  United  States  jo', 
dicial  tribunal.  He  does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  qaeiti« 
raised  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  of  the  authority  of  a  State  cout 
in  reference  to  imprisonments  under  color  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  and  not  by  the  authority  of  a  United  StsM 
court.  The  Opinion  appears  to  deny  State  jurifldiction  eqnalij 
in  either  case/ 

vmuA  retorn  of  the  olerk  and  a  certificate  of  the  State  court  It  was  sabmlilid  to 
the  jadgment  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Ck)iirt,  by  the  defendant,  <m  "  the  rwuiftni^gw 
the  argument  and  opinions  in  the  printed  pamphlet  therewith  aentw"  21  How.  609. 
To  the  writ  of  error  issued  in  the  second  case.  United  States  v.  Booth,  retnnaUi 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  the  derk  of  the  Wiaeonsin  Soinvme  Ovopft 
made  no  return,  having  been  directed  by  the  State  court  to  make  none,  iiid  to 
"enter  no  order  npon  the  journal  and  records  of  the  coort  oonceming  the  «uM.f 
But  after  service  on  the  same  clerk  of  an  order  to  make  the  retom,  and  pcooeod' 
ings  had  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (V,  S.  tf.  Booth,  18  Howard,  476,  and  ft 
Howard,  512),  the  copy  of  the  record  file^  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  was  rterifM 
and  entered  on  the  docket,  "  to  have  the  same  effect  and  legal  operation  as  if  ro- 
tnmed  by  the  derk  with  the  writ  of  error." 

*  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  Vol,  pp.  494,  495,  that  the  State  courts  hm 
generally  claimed  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  lawfi^ess  of  every  detention  of 
persons  under  color  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  It  shoiild,  pufhipo{ 
have  been  there  added  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  every  detention  shonm 
to  be  under  process,  order,  or  judgment  of  a  U.  8.  court,  is  by  the  State  ooort 
deemed  lawful;  even  though  that  court  maybe  of  opinion  that  the  U.  S.  oooft  hid 
erred  in  its  action.  The  remed}*  against  such  error  is  supposed  to  be'  in  thsrSt 
visory  action  of  the  U.  S.  judiciary.  The  doctrine  generally  rec^ved  is,  therefore, 
that  the  State  courts  lnquire*into  the  lawfulness  of  custody  imder  color  ol  aatfiof- 
ity  of  the  United  >tates,  when  not  sliown  to  be  under  authority  of  some  United 
States  court    Some  judges  of  United  States  courts  have  denied  the  light  of  tibs 


Sooth,  i 
tionality  of  the  law  of  1850. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wlsconnn  in  JSo 
parte  Booth  and  Rycraft,  seems  to  be  new.  Taney,  Oh.  J.,  says,  21  Howard,  ftlSi 
that  in  this  case  "Ihe  State  court  has  gone  a  step  further^  than  in  AblsmsBib 
Booth,  "  and  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings  and  jadg- 
ment of  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  npon  a  sammary  and  ooDaftersl 
proceediug,  by  habeas  corpus,  has  set  aside  and  annulled  its  judgment  and  & 
charged  a  prisoner  who  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  an  ofifence  against  tbo 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  sentenced  to  imprisozmient  by  the  District  Gonk 
And  it  further  appears  that  the  State  court  have  not  only  claimed  and  ezardood 
this  jurisdiction,  but  have  also  determined  that  their  dedsion  is  final  and  oondB- 
sive  upoD  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  ordered  their  derk  to  ilinii§ITJ 
and  refuse  obedience  to  the  writ  of  error  issued  by  this  court  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  1789,  to  bring  here  for  examination  and  revision  the  jodgiBeDt  of 
the  State  court.  These  propositions  are  new  in  the  jurisprudence  w  the  Unitod 
States  as  well  as  of  the  States ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  State  ooorts  over  tho 


.  The  judgment  of  the  State  court  in  Ableman  v.  Booth*  ap* 
peaFS  to  be  reversed  by  the  Sapreme  Oonrt  on  this  gro«n4 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  of  1850.  But  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Opinion  (21 
How.  >536),  Judge  Taney  says : — "  But  although  we  think  it 
unneeeesary  to  discuss  these  questions,  yet,  as  they  have  been 
decided  by  the  State  court  and  are  before  us  on  the  record^ 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  be  misunderstood,  it  is  proper  to  say 
Aat,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Court,  the  Act  of  Congress  com- 
monly called  the  fugitive  Slave  Law,  is,  in  all  its  provisions, 
fully  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."* 

§  777,  In  Ec  parte  Bushnell  ^uAEc  parte  Langston,  9  Ohio, 
76-825,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  was  sus- 
tained by  Swan,  Chief  Justice,  with  Judges  Peck  and  Scott ; 
Judges  Brinkerhoff  and  Sutliff  dissenting.  Judge  Swan,  ib. 
186y  states : — "  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  tlie  seventh 
section,  of  the  fugitive  law,  under  which  these  relators  were 
sentenced,  is  a  nullity,  for  want  of  legislative  power  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  law  whatever  relating  to  fugitives  from 
labor."  In  his  Opinion  he  maintains  the  power  to  be  in  Con- 
gress ;  but  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  earlier  cases'  in  the 

dmnrtB  of  the  United  States  in  cases  arising  nnder  the  ConstStntion  and  laws  of  the 
UioHed  States  is  now  for  the  first  time  asserted  and  acted  upon  in  the  Supreme 
Ocmrt  of  a  State." 

An  ezan^ation  of  these  qnestfons  of  concurrent  and  conflicting  jurisdiction 
does  not  come  within  the  proposed  limits  of  this  worlr.  The  law  on  the  writ  of 
Ittbess  corpus  in  these  cases  has  been  set  forth  with  ^eat  completeness  by  Mr. 
RoUSdi  0.  Hurd,  of  Ohio,  in  his  recent  work  on  Personal  Liberty  and  the  writ  Of 
Habeas  Corpus,  164-207.  The  question  raised  by  the  case  of  United  States  \, 
Boeth,  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  it  does  not  directly  depend  upon,  the  ques- 
tton  considered  in  the  eleventh  chapter — ^the  true  theory  of  the  location  of  soyer^ 
ei^  powers  held  by  the  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  i^tates,  as  is  il- 
hnMted  by  Judge  Smith's  reasoning  in  8  Wise.  190,  which  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
treme of  one  of  the  theories  referred  to  in  Vol  I.  p.  408,  note,  and  which  wM 
formerly  advocated  principally  by  the  Southern  State's-Ri^ts  school. 

*  I  am  informed  by  A.  L.  doUins,  Esq.,  of  the  Wisconsinoar,  that  on  the  remitti- 
ttf^of  this  case  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  Supreme  CourC 
ofWiieonsin,  the  U.  8.  Dist  Atty.  moved  that  it  be  received  and  filed.  The  mo- 
Hfhi  was  argued  before  Judges  Cole  and  Dixon.  Judge  Cole  adhered  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  court  on  the  former  occasion  {ante,  p.  021,  note  2).  Judge  Dixon  held 
that  Che  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  remittitur  should  be  received  and  filed.  On  this  division  the  motion  failed. 
A  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  Judgi 
DIzott,  about  February,  1 860. 

*  In  tills  Opinion  Judge  Swan  elaborately  maintains  the  doctrine  that  the  ded- 
sioni  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
iOTereign  power  between  the  States  and  the  national  Government  bind  the  Stcte 
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national  and  State  courts,  and  on  general  acqniescenee  tA  the 
law  of  1793,  particularly  in  reference  to  fugitives  from  joflieft 
(9  Ohio,  186-191, 197, 198.)  His  argument,  therefore,  thnnw 
no  light  on  the  question  of  construction  here  considered,  oor 
in  relying  on  Prigg's  case  does  Judge  Swan  indicate  whatecMh 
struction  of  the  provision  he  would  find  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  except  by  saying,  on  ib.  188:— 
^^Tliat  court  have  held  unanimously,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  secured  by  express  providoB 
the  right  to  the  reclamation  of  escaped  slaves,  the  obligation 
to  protect  and  enforce  that  constitutional  right  devolves  upon 
the  general  government.'*  This  statement  of  the  doctrine  does 
not  indicate  whether  the  riglit  is,  in  the  first  instance,  correlt* 
tive  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  States,  which  the  nationil 

eonrts  in  cases  subseanentlv occurring;  that  there  is  do  altematire  betwMn'flb 
(loctriue  and  a  forcible  colhsion  between  the  State  courts  and  the  naUonal  i 


ities.    (See  particularly  9  Ohio,  195.)    Tills  doctrine  should  be  distingnished  from 
that  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umtad  StetoB  It 


determine  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  nersons  iit  the  cosm  vjhieh  mctmlk. 
are  before  it  for  ajtiudieation  which  is  made  in  tue  earlier  part  of  th&a  w0rkj(>T«k 
L  pp.  4^8-432).  The  doctrine  there  intended  is  that,  where  the  qnertioo  k  «f  ^ 
possession  of  sovureign  power,  the  judiciary  cannot  determine  it  for  fulnre  omoi; 
the  national  executive  and  legislative  departments  in  their  Actioii  and  th«  apmri 
States  in  all  their  departnieuls  must  still  interpret  the  Constitution  aceorcUvg  tt 

iryhii 


their  convictions — subject  always  to  the  power  which  the  national  judifliarr  1 
over  the  question  when  it  arises  in  the  application  of  law  between  inidiTidiMljM^ 
sons.  This  seems  to  be  Judge  Sutliif  s  doctrine  in  this  case.  (9  Oh&o^  Kia)  be 
contrary  doctrine  destroys  the  independent  action  of  the  three  functiowi  of  power, 
in  the  one  case,  and,  in  the  other,  renders  State  power  a  thing  by  pennisaioB  aad 
State  sovereignty  a  name.  It  is  morally  certain  that  a  seriea  of  decisioiii^  without 
flaw  of  jurisdiction,  supported  by  opinions  consistent  with  theueelTea  wmA  «ilk 
other  eipositions  of  the  same  tribunal  and  recognized  by  a  minority  of  6tata.a» 
thorities,  will  work  the  practical  settlement  of  any  such  question.  But  amy  MM- 
ber  of  cai^es  should  not  determine,  if  the  majority  rest  on  some  one  or  two  dee^ 
sions.  and  if  these  were  exceptionable  in  iurisdiction  or  deriyed  *'  through  tbi 
medium  of  reasonings  lame,  halting,  contradictory,  and  of  far-fetched  impUcatioM^- 
4erived  from  unwarranted  assumptions  and  iSJse  history.**  (Brinkerao^  J^  9 
Ohio.  227. )  Judges  Swan  and  Peck  also  seem  to  think  that  if  a  Stat«  ooart  eo»> 
eludes  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  Congress,  it  must  repudiate  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  partiea  in  ths  pitr 
ticular  case.  This  was  apparently  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Wisconain  covvl  m 
Booth's  case,  in  refusing  to  certify  their  record.  This  is  the  other  extreme.  Th* 
true  doctrine  is,  I  thiak,  that  the  State  court  must  acknowledge  the  appdbte  JB- 
risdiction  of  the  Unit<Ml  States  judiciary  and  submit  to  its  judgment^  m  <A«jpcr&> 
vligr  eane.  It  is  not  for  the  State  judiciary  to  force  the  State  Goyemment  or  t|a 
people  of  the  State  to  resist  tlie  assumption  of  power  by  the  national  Goyemmin^i 
The  right  of  doing  this  rests,  if  anywhere,  witn  the  legislature  or  with  *'  the  pea* 
pie "  of  the  State  in  Convention,  ^he  supposable  instances  of  practieal  aanipa- 
tion  do  not  invalidate  the  doctrine.  There  are  difficulties  practically  attondii^  Oi 
any  solution  of  such  a  question. 
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Qovernment  is  to  enforce  by  acting  in  their  stead  (the  second 
construction),  or  a  right  correlative  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
mttiosal  Government,  of  which  duty  Congress  merely  indicates 
the  performance  (the  third  construction),  or  a  right  correlative 
to  obUgations  of  the  fugitive  and  all  third  parties,  arising  undei; 
private  law  contained  in  the  Constitution  (the  fourth  construe* 

No  Opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Scott  on  this  case. 
Judge  Feqk,  in  his  Opinion,  reviews  the  cases  at  length,  and 
reli^  altogether  on  them  as  controlling  authority.  He  even 
egresses  a  doubt  whether,  if  the  question  were  then .  newly 
rai9ed,  the  court  could  recognize  the  power  in  Congress.'  Hii| 
observations  throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  construction. 

§  778.  Judge  Bji;inkerhoff,  dissenting,  said,  ib.  223 :— "  These 
relators  ought  to  be  discharged,  because  they  have  been  in- 
dioted  and  convicted  upon  a  subject-mattei*  in  reference  to 

*  J«dg«  SwMi  then  enumerates  the  groands  taken  a^inst  tiie  power  of  Ooii> 
among  these  one  which  does  not  commonly  M>pear  in  the  reports.    Others, 


&  says,  insist  "  that  the  amendment  to  the  Oonstttntion  which  secures  freedom 
of  reofl^Diis  b<^ef  makes  the  provision  in  relation  to  the  reclamation  of  slaTes 
nbormnate  to  it,  and,  hy  implication,  of  no  obligation  upon  those  who  belieye 
akvery  a  sin."  No  such  objection  appears  in  the  argument  for  the  relators  in 
thU&eMeby  Mr.  WolooU,  the  State's  Atty.  General 

'  •  Ohio,  211.  "If  the  question  were  now  ren  inJteffra,  and  we,  unaided  by  the 
Ufltonr  of  ^e  constitatiooal  provision,  and  uninformed  as  to  the  prerious  deds- 
iona,  iong-continued  use,  and  contemporaneous  exposition,  were  now  called  upon, 
for  the  firat  time,  to  determine  the  precise  effect  of  that  provision  and  the  power  of 
Oe^greifl  over  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that,  giving  a  strict  construction  to  the 
CoBrtittttion  and  the  powers  conferred  by  it,  we  might  hold  that  Congress  had  no 
anihofity  to  legislate  as  to  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  service.  But  when' 
we  look/'  4(0.  But  on  p.  201,  Judge  Peck  says  that,  *'  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
'EDrtory  of  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Ck>nstitutioD,'  etc.,  by  Curtis,  and 
Ibe  aapplenient  to  Euiotf  s  Debates,  will  satisfy  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
biatory,  4(0.,  that  this  provision  "  was  deemed  by  many  of  the  members,  and 
Uioeo  they  represented,  of  great,  if  not  of  vital  importance,  and  contributed  largelv 
to  its  adoption  by  some  of  the  Southern  States.  He  will  also  be  satisfied  that,  if 
attr  legislation  was  requir^,  in  order  to  carry  the  provisions  of  that  clause  into 
einclk  theframers  of  that  instrument  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, the  difficulties  before  that  time  encountered,  and  those  which  might  rea> 
■eoably  be  anticipated  in  the  future,  have  designed  or  intended  to  comxnit  such 
■eceeaaiy  le^slation  to  the  States.  Interpreting  this  clause  in  the  light  ^  the 
■nrolmaing  ciroumstances,  he  could  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  this  clause  had  • 
matarlal  effect  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  all  necessary 
kglalatloii  in  regurd  to  it  oogfait  to  have  been,  and  was  by  them  supposed  to  he, 
eOnnitted  to  w  national  and  not  the  State  legislatures.'*  This  is  a  very  perfbpt^ 
meoiiiiea  of  that  method  of  ezpoundiuff  the  Constitution,  which  was  denounced  hy 
Jaige  Baldwin,  in  a  passage  cited  in  tiie  preface  of  this  work,  p.  ix.  It  is  a  ftfr. 
emoterpari  to  the  soppleoMBtary  canon  which  Judge  Ptory  intiodnced  ia  Prigfs 
esse  {amU,  p.  461). 
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which  Congrees  has,  under  the  ConstitQtioii  of  the  Dsited 
States,  no  legislative  power  whatever.  As  to  the  ceneotiMli 
of  this  proposition*,  there  does  not  rest  in  my  mind  the  AtAm 
or  glimmer  of  a  doubt/  The  federal  government  k  one  d 
limited  powers,^  &c.  Then,  reciting  the  jM^vifflon,  ^Thbil 
the  only  clause  of  the  Constitution  from  whioh  any  bodypnk 
tends  to  derive,  or  in  which  any  body  pretends  to  find  a  gmlif 
power  to  Congress,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  therenditiaii  of 
fugitives  from  labor.  I  can  find  in  it  no  such  grant.  The  fiiit 
part  of  it  simply  prohibits  State  legislation  hostile  to  the  i«h 
dition  of  fugitives  from  labor.  Such  fugitive  shall  not  be  di» 
charged  Mn  consequence  of  any  law  or  r^ulation'  of  Ao 
State  into  which  he  shall  escape.  ^  But  shall  be  deliveped  Uf! 
By  whom!  By  Congress?  By  the  federal  jmthorities  I  29m 
w^  no  Much  wards  ;  and  no  such  idea  is  hinted  at.  Tlut  il 
evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  preoediag  poi^ 
tion  of  this  article."  Then  reciting  Art.  4,  sec.  1,  and  the  gmt 
of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  proof  and  effBdt  of 
acts,  &c..  Judge  Brinkerhoff  says,  "When  they  intended  t 
grant  of  power  to  Congress,  and  not  a  mere  contract  stipris^ 
tion  by  an  injunction  of  duty  upon  the  States,  they  say  jo,aiid 
leave  us  no  room  for  cavil  on  the  subject."  Then  citing  tte 
first  two  provisions  of  the  second  section,  on  privileges,  &q^  of 
citizens,  and  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice,  he  says,  "That 
these  clauses  are  mere  articles  of  compact  between  the  Stata^ 
dependent  on  the  good  faith  of  the  States  alone  for  their  fulfill- 
ment, I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute.    They  do  not  confer  npoii 

^  Admitting  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  the  law,  the  questioii  wn  riSI 
presented,  Have  the  State  courts  power  in  any  case  to  set  at  Ubertj  person!  It 
custody  under  judgment  of  a  court  of  the  U.  S.  ?  The  decision  of  Uie  OUo  eoil|it 
may  haye  been  proper,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  such  power,  and  tiutttli! 
only  remedy  was  in  an  appeal  from  the  District  Couri  to  the  CSrcidt  CmttLmA 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  But  the  jud^s  did  not  so  riew  their  pMHOiL 
Judge  Sutliff  (p.  229)  says,  "  We  all  agree  that  if  the  Act  of  OongTess,  onderwUdk 
the  relators  have  been  conricted,  is  unconstitutional,  their  impriaonment  is  ilhfili 
and  they  ought  to  be  dischamd."  The  same  doctrine  was  neld  in  re  BoiAllii 
Rycraft.  See  particularly  Ch.  J.  Whiton's  note,  8  Wise.  176,  177.  In  tlife  JW^ 
Crawford  concurred.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  (Vol.  1,  p.  49S-495)  ft  wtai 
argued  that  State  courts  may  inquire  into  the  vaBdil^  of  a  ciutody  br  adttUk- 
trative  or  ministerial  officers  under  color  of  the  authority  of  the  IT.  6.  But  IttMi 
not  intended  to  affirm  that  they  would  not  be  bound  to  recoenize  the  cMlodf  f 
under  the  judgment  of  a  court  holdine  the  judicial  power  of  t£e  U.  8.,  eminMl 
in  the  judgment  of  the  State  court  die  subject-matter  is  not  wlthiii  the  JoOehl 
power  of  Uie  U.  S. 
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Qomgress  any  power  whataoeyer  to  enforce  their  ob*rvance." 
The  jadge  then  argues  the  want  of  power  from  the  express  grant 
of  power,  in  respect  to  proof  of  acts,  &c.,  in  the  first  sectiom 
He  urges  that  these  provisions  are  substitutes  for  similar  clauses 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  "  contained  nothmg  but 
articles  of  compact,"  and  in  the  ^^  articles  of  compact"  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  "  I  conclude,"  he  says  (ib.  226), "  therefwre, 
that  the  States  are  bound,  in  fulfillment  of  their  plighted  faith, 
sad  through  the  medium  of  their  laws,"  &c.  ^'  But  the  fed- 
end  goTemment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  its  in- 
terference is  sheer  usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted,  but 
MBorved."  Judge  Brinkerhoff  is  therefore  a  supporter  of  the 
fijst  construction  of  the  provision. 
'  ^779.  Judge  Sutliff  discusses  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress,  ii^  an  Opinion  occupying  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
of  the  report,  affirming  the  power  to  be  with  the  States  ezclu* 
amly,  according  to  the  first  construction.  The  introductory 
{Mirt  of  his  argument  (ib.  231-287)  accords  with  that  of  Judge 
Bioiikerhoff.  The  part  of  Judge  SutliflPs  Opinion  must  be 
ft^ted^  wherein  he  states  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  received 

>  9  Ohio,  248.  '*  In  the  absence  of  any  apecial  proyiaion  authorizing  Congrem 
to  Te^late,  it  is  claimed  that  Congress  has  become  inyestedwith  power  to  ^gis- 
late  by  virtue  of  three  diatinct  proritions  of  the  Constitution.  The  proTlsion  in 
Art.  4,  it  is  said,  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  States  respectively  to  surrender  the  fur- 
tive ;  and  sec.  2  of  Art.  8,  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
poiMtltation  and  laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  the  concluding  clause  of  sec.  8,  Art  1,  an- 
thorizes  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  laws  for  carrying  the  judicial  i>ower  into 
6fxeeiition.  And  under  these  three  provisions,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Congreea 
may  hay e  derived  power  to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  ragitives.  The.argi^ 
meat  may  be  simply  stated  thus :  Congress  has  the  power,  under  the  last  clause  of 
aec.  8,  Art.  1.  to  pass  proper  laws  for  we  or^niaaUon  of  the  judiciary,  and  for  the 
pxwsuii€m  of  ita  judicial  powers.  The  rendition  of  a  fugitive  is  provided  for  under 
JhB  Constitution.  Therefore,  power  of  the  judiciary  should  extend  to  that  provi- 
tiwk;  and  therefore  Congress  may  legislate  to  carrj'  into  execution,  in  that  regard^ 
ibe  judidal  power.  Now  unless  the  premises  of  this  fair  statement  of  the  arga- 
SpuflDt  be  true,  and  unless  the  minor  proposition  of  the  premises  be  included  in  Uk^ 
jiujor,.the  reasoning  is  fallacious  and  the  conclusion  false.  But  the  minor  propo- 
^Son  is  not  included  in  the  major,  and  therefore  the  prendses  are  not  true.  Th^ 
ijificlal  power  is  only  extendedto  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Umted  States,  Ac,  while  the  provision '  that  no  person  held/  dec,  is  not  a  can. 
His  /I  compact  or  stipnlaUon,  it  is  a  dutv ;  but  it  is  not  even  a  stipulation  or  duty 
oil  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  but  upon  the  States  merely.  It  caimot^ 
Bubo*  with  propriety,  be  affirmed  that  Congress  has  any  more  power  for  the  perr 
jbrnumce  of  the  duty  of  delivering  up  fiigitives,  than  for  the  performance  of  any 
'other  da^  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution.  For  while  Con^eaa  Imw  Um 
nowar  to  pass  or  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  mto  ezeoutlQii 
&e  powers  of  the  judiciary,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  powers  of  ihitjadlir 
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theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congreoi.  From  tbe  analysis  rfthe 
CRfies  herein  given,  it  will  be  Been  that  there  aetiiftlly  is  no  li- 
tliority  supporting  such  a  theory.  The  judge's  mistake  ii  a 
new  illnstration  oif  the  obscuration  of  the  whole  snbject  by  Ibe 
Opinions  in  Prigg's  case.  The  case  supposed  by  Judge  Stmy 
to  be  within  the  judicial  power  was  a  case  in  which  the  GoT' 
emment  of  the  United  States,  notaSt(Uey  was  party  defendint 
This  part  of  Judge  Sutliff's  argument  is  also  important,  aitt 
may  bear  on  that  theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congress  wind 
arises  from  tlie  fourth  construction.  Tiie  greater  portion  of 
the  Opinion  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  position  thattke 
question  presented  is  re^  adjudicata^  including  a  critical  exaia^ 
illation  of  the  arguments  judicially  affirmed  in  Prigg's  case (ih. 
253-275).  On  the  supposition  that  views  of  "  polity  "  or  ptoBt- 
ical  expediency  may  have  influenced  the  court  ii^  that  i»ae^ 
Judge  Satliff  maintains,  in  a  historical  exposition  (ib.  277,  V% 
that  the  ''  political  propositions  "  assumed  by  the  conrt  arek 
conflict  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  distribution  of -sover^iglr 
power  between  the  Stutes  and  the  national  Qoverhment.  'He 
concludes  that  while  *'*•  the  number  of  1^^  opinions  "  may  be 
for  the  constitutionality  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  **  the  weight 
of  authority,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  Congress 
has  not  the  power  to  legislate,  but  that  it  is  with  the  Stated 

ciary  only  extend  to  '  CAAes  under  the  laws  of  the  U.  S./  <bc.,  and  that  bo  lawictB 
be  pasfled  by  Oongrcsfi  except  within  the  limits  of  its  delegateil  powers.  It  ttot- 
fore  followa*^  that  tha  judicial  power  of  the  federal  goverrnnent,  as  to  earn*  HUig 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  is  only  coextensive  wiUi  the  ItgUlaiivt  power  of  ths 
federal  government,  and  therefore  extends  no  farther  in  rej^ard  to  cases  ariirfBg 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  than  the  delegated  powers  of  Coogrets  to  ligiibML 
Therefore,  if  no  power  is  delegated  to  Conmss,  independent  of  the  jadiciary  dani^ 
to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fngitivcs,  Tnasmnch  as  the  power  of  theJoAciiBJ 
is  only  coextensive  with  the  power  of  Congress  in  that  regard,  it  is  ccrtaiii  tM 
Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  grant  of  power  to  make  laws  to  carry  the  ra£- 
cial  power  into  execution,  to  pass  lam's  het^md  the  extent  of  the  jodiciik  po#en; 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  extend  to  any  legislation  by  Uongrees  in  nb^ 
tlon  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives,  Conffrcss  hamng  no  power  to  legislate  on  ttat 
subiect.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  tne  Constitution  ever  contein|dated  a  dib- 
gation  of  power  by  the  States  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  «l 
dutieM  d4»oived  unon  the  State*  under  the  Constitution.  Nor  can  it  witii  vKVtm- 
son  be  pretendea  that  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  as  to  any  duty  of  the  SMM 
without  conceding  a  like  power  to  legislate  for  the  enfiircemeot  of  aU  dutw  of  ttl 
States  under  the  Constitution.  If,  then.  Congress  has  power  to  le^slate  rei|Mdt 
ing  the  duty  of  the  States  to  surrender  fbgitives,  it  has  the  power  to  enlbrMiiit 
duty  of  eaoh  State,  whether  slave  or  free,  to  extend  all  the  priyUegta  aiid  iniBiB' 
nities  ol  citixens  to  the  citiEens  of  every  other  State,  whefther  nmx)e9,  mriatfe&sit 
quadroons,  or  others,  as  well  as  whites.    And  it  might  with  equal  propriety,"  Aft 
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§,78Q.  In  United  States  t;.  Buck,  in  the  U.  S,  Diftt.  Court 
fo^^  ]l^,  Ejifi^em  District  of  Penney Ivwiia^  1.860)  8  Am,  Law 
'^'eg.  $40,  the  defendant  had  obstructed  the  Marshal  holding,  a 
f]^tiye|§l^ve  in  his  custody  under  a  cerUficate  under  the  kiwi 
qC,^$6Q,.>  J^dge  Cadwalader  commenoed  his. charge  by  say* 
iQg;-r-'f.The  govermqent  of  the  United  States  exists  dirough  a 
d^egation  of  specifically  defined  powers,  which:  the  seyeral 
^te&.h^vQ  yielded,  upon  pertain  conditions.  The  rightful  oon-^ 
tincia^c^  ^f  t^e.  government  is  dependent  upon  the  faithful 
p^rfQn:p,^Lnce  of  these  conditions*"  After  mentioning  the-d©-. 
Uvery  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  labor  afr  among  these  eoib- 
dition^yl^C;  observes: — ^'In  legislating  for  the  fulfill oient  of 
these,  two  couBtitutional  conditioi)^,  Congress  has  never  as^- 
sf^^gi^  the  power  of  disposing  at  pleasure  of  the  eus tody  of  a 
fi^gitave  of  either  kind.  The  Constitution  would  not  have- 
s^etifmed  any  such  arbitrary-  legislation."  The  judge  does- 
not  ptb^rwise  explain  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Congress,  whidi 
ppw^hef^Jly  sustains. 

.  'In  the  same  charge,  ib.  543,  Judge  Cadwalader  affirms  >^-^: 
"The  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  bound  to  proceed  under- 
ej^er  pf  t^hese  law^.  He  may  follow  the  slave  into  the  State 
injtp,  ?Bv^biQh  he  has  escaped,  and  may  without  any  legal  process 
arrest  him  there ;  And  may,  without  any  judicial  certificate,  or 
other  legal  attestation  of  the  right  of  removal,  carry  him  back 
t6  the  State  from  which  he  escaped.  All  this  may  be  done 
lawfully.  But  if  the  owner  does  not,  under  one  act  or  the 
oAer,  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  right  of  removal,  he  becomes 
liable  as  a  trespasser,  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and  temoval, 
uiile^s  he  cai^  prove  the  escape  and  that  the  fugitive  owed  him 
Blo^oe  or  labor  in  the  State  from  which  he  fled." 

.lii  {Attributing  this  operation  to  the  provision,  independently 
of  any  legislation,  the  judge  supports  the  fourth  construe*: 
tion»\ 

'.la  numy  other  cases  malntainiiig the  law  of  ISfiO,  the  power  of  CoxiCTess has 
bm  aac^sarily  affirmed,  without  any  particater  examinatum  of  ttie  bams  of  tfa^ 
porw^.  The  following  are  the  principal  authorities:-— Henry  Long's  case,  before 
Judson.  J.,  U.  S.  Di8t.C.»  9  Legal  Obs.  IS,  8.  C,  3  Am.  Law  Journal,  294.  The  opinions ' 
ia  Sims'  c|«e,  IV.  Month.  L.  R.,  charges  by  Nelson,  J.,  U.a  Cir.  C. ;  1  Blatchford's 
R.  68S;  2  ib.  669 ;  U.  a  v.  Reed,  ib.  487, 469.  Trial  of  Scott,  U.  a  Dist.  0.,  be- 
fore Spragae^  J.,  TV,  Month.  L.  R.  169.  Case  of  John  Davis  before  Condding,  J.,  - 
T(nkii.-^S4 
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§  781.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  imprefision  that  the 
doctrine  implied  in  asserting  the  power  of  Cong^ress  is,  UuU  a 
power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  OovemmerU^ 
as  distinguished  from  any  department  or  officer  tker^f,  and 
that  Congress,  legislating  to  carry  into  effect  that  power,  is 
either  enforcing  the  duties  of  the  States  or  maintaining  rig^ 
correlative  to  those  duties. 

But  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  later  than  Pri^s  ease, 
in  which  this  view  may  have  been  sustained,  the  courts  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  Story  and  the  majority  of  his  asso- 
ciates as  sustaining  this  construction,  and  they  appear  to  have 
relied  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  Opinion  of  the  court  in 
that  case  as  they  understood  it. 

If,  then.  Story's  real  doctrine  in  that  case  has  been  correctly 
distinguished  in  the  preceding  pages  and  has  been  misappre- 
hended in  these  later  cases,  the  supposed  bulk  of  opiniozi  in 
favor  of  this  construction  is  for  the  greater  part  imaginaiy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  adaptation  of  the  third  cpnstrqj^- 
tion  under  which  Congress  legislates  to  carry  into  effect  a 
power  of  the  judiciary  department,  in  cases  between  tbe  claim- 
ant and  the  national  Qovemment,  was  that  which  was  adopted 
by  Judge  Story  and  a  majority  of  the  court,  it  has  not  been 
supported  by  the  later  cases,  and  stands  not  only  alone,  but  in 
antagonism  to  the  received  theory ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  majority  of  Judge  Story's  associates,  or  even  anj 
one  other  member  of  the  court,  agreed  with  him  in  this  eon- 
struction. 

Judge  Hornblower,  in  the  New  Jersey  case,  Judge  SmiA, 
in  the  "Wisconsin  cases,  and  Judges  Brinkerhoff  and  SutUff^  in 
the  Ohio  case,  appear  to  have  supported  the  first  constraction. 
This  is  the  view  generally  taken  by  those  who  deny  entirely 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Chancdlor 
Walworth  has  been  often  quoted  as  sustaining  the  same  doc- 

U.  S.  Dist.  Crib.  301 ;  U.  S.  v.  Hanway,  U.  S.  Cir.  C,  before  Oner,  J.,  «  Wil 
lace,  Jr.,  139.  The  proceedings  in  Jerry's  ease,  at  Byracus©,  K".  Y.;  HentYR 
Lowell,  16  Barbour,  269;  Fisher's  case,  before  Kane,  J.,  U.  9.  Dist  C,  iV. 
Month.  L.  R.  894 ;  Kt  parte  Jenkins,  2  Wallace.  Jr.,  521 ;  Van  Metre  v.  Dfitdidl, 
and  Oliver  v.  Weaklev.  ib.  811,  324 ;  Van  Orden's  case,  VL  Month.  L.  R.  S9»; 
Anthony  Burns'  case,  oefore  Commissioner  Loring,  VIL  Month,  L.  B.  ISIj  Af 
parte  Robinson,  6  McLean,  865. 
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trine,  though  his  opinion  really  agrees  best  with  the  fourth 
construction.' 

§782.  The  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  tliiited 
States  Circuit  Courts,  under  the  law  of  1850,  has  always  been 
justified  on  the  admission  that  they  could  not  he  invested  with 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  The  opinions  of  gen- 
tlemen holding  this  office  cannot  therefore  be  cited  as  judicial 
authority,  though  their  intrinsic  merits  may  entitle  them  to 
high  consideration  among  other  juristical  arguments.* 

§  783.  The  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  holding  the  office  of 
Attorn ey-Gteneral  of  the  United  States  may  be  thought  to  have 
an  authority  superior  to  that  of  private  jurists.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  before  signing  the  bill  of  1850,  had  re- 
quested of  Mr.  Crittenden,  Atty.-Gen.,  his  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act,  and  particularly 
whether  the  last  clause  was  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  this  opinion,  dated 
Sept.  18, 1850,  Mr.  Crittenden  rests  the  power  of  Congress  on 
the  decision  in  Prigg's  case.' 

§  784:.  The  writers  more  particularly  known  as  commen- 
tators on  the  Constitution  liave  not  given  any  remarkable  at- 
tention to  these  provisions.* 

'  A  Tiew  very  nearly  coinciding  with  Chancellor  Walworth's  may  be  found  in 
A  9hort  reading  on  a  ihort  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  VII. 
Montiily  Law  Rep.  316  (October,  1854).  The  anonymous  contributor  supports 
tiie  fourth  construction  of  the  provision,  making  it  applicable  by  the  judiciary  and 
mamtadning  the  doctrine  of  seizure.  He  denies  any  power  in  Congress  to  legis- 
late. 

*  In  Sims'  case,  Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis  based  the  power  of  Congress  on  that 
•dqpttttion  of  the  third  construction  which  was  Judge  Storjr's  in  rtig^s  case, 
a(K>ording  to  which  the  claim  is  against  the  national  Government,  and  thereby  a 
case  arises  within  the  judicial  power.  IV.  Month.  L.  R.  6.  The  report  will  be 
g^ven  hereinafter  among  the  authorities  on  the  question,  whether  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  has,  by  the  Act  of  1860,  been  conferred  on  the  Com- 
misakmers.  Mr.  Loring^s  decision,  in  Bums'  case,  will  also  be  noted  in  that  con- 
neotion:  it  has  no  bearing  on  this  question  of  construction. 

*  6  Opinion  of  Atty.-Gen.  254.  His  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  that  case  is 
is  l[>Uowa: — "  It  is  well  known,  and  admitted  historically  and  judicially,  that  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  citizens  of 
th#  ^v^holding  States  the  complete  ownership  in  their  slaves  as  property  in  any 
and  every  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union  into  whleh  they  might  escape  (IS* 
Beters,  63.9).  It  devolved  on  the  general  government  as  a  solemn  duty  to  make 
tiiat  aecurity  effectual.  *  *  Thus  the  whole  power,  and  with  it  the  whole  duty 
of  earrying  into  effect  this  important  provision  of  the  Constitntion  was  with  Con- 
greaa'* 

*  N.  T.  Legal  Obs.  IX.  10  >-"  This  section  [the  second  of  the  ficmrih  Art.]  has 
received  only  sparing  attention  from  writers  on  the  Constitution.    It  seems  tO' 
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§  785.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay*  bore 
a  principal  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Comproom 
Mewures  of  1850,  though  the  fugitive-glare  law  was  iwt 
framed  by  liim,  nor  did  he  vote  on  it.  His  obscrvatiom  on 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  provision  are  hardly  reconcila- 

hare  been  OArefolly  avoided  by  all  publiciata  whose  works  we  have  oaonltod. 
Kent,  Story,  and  others,  it  would  seem,  when  commenting  on  the  Conathiitiat, 
ini^ht  have  ^ven  the  qwMio  verata  of  the  United  States  eovemment  an  eoni- 
nation  commensurate  with  its  importance.  These  great  luminaries  of  the  Isv 
owed  it  to  the  American  people.    This  they  have  not  done.*' 

'  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1850,  submitted  in  the  Senate  his  "Om- 
promise  Resolutions,"  of  which  the  7th  was,  "  That  more  effectual  provisloB  os^ 
to  be  made  bv  law,  according  to  the  reqsirements  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  Mi- 
titutlon  and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  aaj  State,  who  1117 
escape  into  any  other  State  or  Territor}'  of  this  Union  ;*'  and  in  a  speech  on  these 
resolutions,  Feb.  5  and  6,  1850,  said: — "On  that  subiect,  I  gowith  nim  nlMgots 
farthest  in  the  interpretation  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution.  In  mv  hnmUe 
opinion,  it  is  a  requirement  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not 
limited  in  its  operation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  eoEtends  to  eray 
State  in  the  Union;  and  I  go  one  step  farther:  it  extends  to  every  man  in  the 
Union,  and  devolves  upon  tnem  all  an  obligation  to  assist  in  the  re<M>ver7  of  a  fe- 
gitive  from  labor  who  takes  refuee  in  or  escapes  into  one  of  the  free  States,  jiad, 
Sir,  I  think  I  can  maintain  all  this  by  a  fur  interpretation  of  the  Constitatkii:  It 
provides,  Ac.  It  ¥rill  be  observed  that  this  clause  in  the  Constitotion  it  Mt 
among  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress,  for,  if  it  had  been  tlieeaas^it 
might  have  been  urged  that  Congress  alone  could  legislate  to  carry  it  into  cfliMft; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  general  powers,  or  one  of  the  general  rights  secored  hjftik 
constitutional  instrument,  and  it  addresses  itself  to  aU  who  are  bound  by  tlw  Otas- 
stitution  of  the  United  St.ites.  Now,  Sir,  the  officers  of  the  general  OovemseBt 
are  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  AJl 
State  officers  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  take  an  oath  to  suppoit  the  Ooo- 
stitution  of  the  UniUnl  States ;  and  all  men  who  love  their  country,  and  are  obe- 
dient to  its  laws,  ore  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  those  laws,  whether  tfaey 
are  fundamental  or  derivative.  I  do  not  say  that  a  private  individual  is  bond  i 
make  the  tour  of  his  State  in  order  to  assist  an  owner  of  a  slave  to  recover  Ids 
property ;  but  I  do  say,  if  he  is  present  when  the  owner  of  a  slave  is  aboot  lo  as- 
sert his  rights  and  endeavor  tu  obtain  possession  of  his  property,  every  niiB 
present,  whether  he  be  an  officer  of  the  general  or  the  State  Government,  or  a  pri- 
vate individual,  is  bound  to  assist,  if  men  are  bound  at  aU  to  assist  in  the  en- 
cut  ion  of  the  laws  of  their  country." 

Then,  after  a  reference  to  the  provision  for  fugitives  from  justice,  Mr.  Cky 
said : — "  It  imposes  an  obligation  upon  all  the  States,  free  or  slavebolding ;  SI  fas- 
poses  an  obligation  upon  all  officers  of  the  government.  State  or  FedenJ;  smI  I 
will  ad  i,  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  particular  ( ii  1  iiinitSMrm. 
to  assist  in  tiie  surrender  and  recovery  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  his  master.** 

The  Act  of  1860  was  framed  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Clay,  it  is  said, 
thous^ht  the  law  objectionable  in  shape ;  but  in  the  Senate,  in  a  speedi  oa  the 
violations  of  the  law,  Feb.  21  and  24,  1851,  2  Speeches  of  H.  Clay,  608,  siwtalsing 
it.  said,  ib.,  p.  620 : — "  But,  what  is  this  Constitution  ?  It  makes  a  gofefmesl 
It  is  an  ag^c<B:ate  of  powers  vested  in  the  government — some  of  them  emimeraled, 
others,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  and  human  language,  are  vef^tft- 
citiud,  but  are  incidents  to  powers  granted.*'  Then,  quoting  the  conclndfaig  CMe 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  Ist  Art. :— "  I  hold  that  when  it  is  said  a  thing  shsll 
be  done,  and  when  a  government  is  created  to  put  this  Constitution  into  opcfstios, 
and  no  other  functionary  or  no  other  government  by  the  United  States  is  referred 
to,  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  particuU^  power,  the  duty  of  carrying  into  eHeet  Ihe 
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ble  with  any  view  that  has  been  judicially  propounded;  but 
they  are  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  his  eminent 
position,  but  because,  in  all  probability,  they  correspond  with 
ideaa  popularly  adopted. in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

§  786.  If,  among  countless  opinions  of  private  persons, 
which  have  been  published  since  1850,  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  one  may  be  selected  for  acknowledged 
juristical  authority,  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  who,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  existing 
judicial  determination  of  this  question.  But  his  individual 
opinion  appears  clearly  to  have  been  that  of  Judges  Horn- 
blower  and  Smith,  and  adverseto  the  attribution  of  legislative 
power  to  Congress.* 

§  787.  In  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  appeared  the  opinion  of  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Esq., 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

ipeeifie  provision,  appertains  to  the  general  GoTemment,  to  the  govemmeot  cre- 
aked bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  declares  that  a 
pUve  AjbM  be  delivered  up.  It  savs  not  how  or  by  whom,  whether  by  the  State 
or -by  the  general  Oovernment,  or  by  any  officer;  but  it  grants  authority  to  Con- 
ffreaa  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  granted 
if  Qie  Constitution.*'  In  continuing  his  argument,  Mr.  Clay  stud,  ib.  621 : — 
"  Tbere  is  a  large  class  of  powers  in  the  origmal  Constitution  and  in  the  twelve 
9abeeqiieDt  amendments  wluch  declare  that  certain  things  shall  be,  but  specify  no 
pAiiieQlM'  authority  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  inU)  effect.'* 

*  In  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  March  7,  1860,  Works  V.  366,  Mr.  Webster  said : 
— **'  I  have  always  thought  that  the  Constitution  addressed  itself  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  or  to  the  ^^tates  themselves.  It  says  that  those  persons  es- 
Oiiping  from  other  States  'shall  be  delivered  up,'  and  I  confess  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  injunction  upon  the  States  themselves.  When 
.il  is  said  that  a  person  escaping  into  another  State,  and  coming,  therefore,  within 
the^  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  shall  be  delivered  up,  it  seems  to  me  the  import  of  the 
;^iiae  is,  that  the  State  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  shall  cause  him  to 
be  delivered  up.  That  is  my  judgment.  I  have  always  entertained  that  opinion, 
flood  I  entertain  it  now.  But  when  the  subject,  some  years  a^o,  was  before  the 
dqpreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the 
power  to  cause  fugitives  from  service  to  be  delivered  up,  was  a  power  to  be  exer- 
uiaed  under  the  authority  of  this  government.  I  do  not  know,  on  the  whole,  that 
it  may  not  have  been  a  fortimate  decision.  My  habit  is  to  respect  the  result  of 
Judicial  deliberations  and  the  solenmity  of  judicial  decisions.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  business  of  seeing  that  these  fugitives  are  delivered  up,  resides  in  the  power 
ai  Congress  and  our  national  judicature,"  &c. 

It  appears  that  the  view  which  Mr.  Webster's  individual  judgment' approved 
was  also  that  held  by  some  who  held  the  extreme  opposite  doctrine  on  States' 
ri^te.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  speech  last  noted,  remarked  that  "  the  learned  Senator 
[Mr.  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina]  contended  that  there  was  no  power  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  fugitive-slave  law."  And  noticed, 
'*  amouff  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  times,  that  there  are  certain  coinci- 
■  dencee  Detween  extremes,  in  this  body  and  in  the  country :"  speaking  of  Mr. 
RheMk  and  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  as  coinciding  on  this  question. 
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as  counsel  for  the  United  States  Marshal,  dated  Nov.  9,  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1850.  Judge 
Curtis  did  not,  in  this,  consider  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  An  extract  from  the 
opinion  will  hereafter  be  given,*  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  his  view,  the  claim  is  made  on  the  national  Government, 
which  may  respond  thereto,  at  its  pleasure,  and  in  any  manner 
it  may  judge  proper ;  that  there  is  no  "case  "  within  the  jndi- 
cial  power,  unless  Congress  should  choose  to  place  it  within  the 
action  of  that  power.  In  this.  Judge  Curtis'  view  agrees  best 
with  the  third  construction,  though  he  apparently  differs  fifom 
Judge  Story,  in  Prigg's  case,  by  not  recognizing,  as  a  basis  of 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  the  "case"  arising  under  the 

Constitution  and  so  falling  within  the  judicial  power. 

« 

'  See  po8tf  Ch.  XXIX.,  where  the  authorities  on  the  questioii  of  the  CcBUiii* 
sioncrs  being  invested  with  judicial  power,  are  considered. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  QUESTION  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THESE 
TWO  PROVISIONS  EXAMINED.  DOCTRINE  OF  SEIZURE  AND  RE- 
MOVAL EXAMINED.  APPLICABILITY  OF  THESE  PROVISIONS  BY 
THE  JUDICIAL  POWER.  TRUE  BASIS  OF  THE  LEGI6LATIVB 
POWER  OF  CONGRESS. 

§  788.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  opinions  cited  in  the 
last  chapter  were  referred  to  as  authorities  on  the  const/ruction  of 
these  provisions,*  but  their  value  in  this  respect  cannot  be  es- 
timated without  deciding  at  the  same  time  upon  their  value 
in  determining  the  question  of  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress. Hence,  although  according  to  the  method  herein  pro- 
posed that  inquiry  does  not  properly  arise  until  the  construc- 
tion of  these  clauses  has  been  settled,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  these  opinions  with  reference  to  their  harmony  with 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress. 

The  legislative  power  of  Congress  is  defined  in  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Constitution.  This  section 
contains  various  specific  grants  of  this  power,  or  grants  of 
legislative  power  in  reference  to  various  objects  particularly 
specified.  The  grant  which  is  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  section  is  equally  a  specific  one,  as  contrasted  with  a  gen- 
eral grant  of  legislative  power,  but  it  is  given  in  reference  to 
a  class  of  objects  specified  in  more  general  terms.  The  grant 
is  of  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and 
all  others  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  this  last  clause  are 
denominated  by  Judge  Story,  in  the  twenty -fourth  chapter  of  his 

» AnU,  %  727. 
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Commentaries,  "  the  incidental  powers.*'  As  lie  has  obserred, 
they  are  in  fact,  by  force  of  this  clause,  express,  and  not  ^ 
plied  powers.  He  says,  in  sec.  1254,  "  If  it  [this  clause]  docs 
not  in  fact  (as  seems  to  be  the  true  construction)  give  any  new 
powers,  it  affirms  the  right  to  use  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  carry  into  execution  the  other  powers ;  and  thus  maidi 
an  express  power  which  would  otherwise  be  merely  vnimpRA 
power."  *  And  in  sec.  1243  Story  says,  "The  plain  import  of 
the  clause  is,  that  Congress  shall  have  all  the  incidental  and 
instrumental  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  eiect- 
tion  all  the  express  powers.  It  neither  enlarges  any  poiren 
specifically  granted,  nor  is  it  a  grant  of  any  new  power  to 
Congress ;  but  it  is  merely  a  declaration  for  the  removal  rfaH 
uncertainty  that  the  means  of  carrying  into  execution  those 
otherwise  granted  are  included  in  the  grant.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
a  particular  power  [referring  to  power  in  Congress  to  legislate], 
the  first  question  is,  whether  the  power  be  expressed  in  tlie 
Constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  K  it  be  not 
expressed^  the  next  inquiry  must  be  whether  it  is  properly  an 
incident  to  an  express  power  and  necessary  to  its  execution,  li 
it  be,  then  it  may  be  exercised  by  Congress.  If  not,  Congress 
cannot  exercise  it." ' 

None  of  the  powers  of  legislation  which,  in  the  above-re- 
cited section  of  the  first  Article  are  particularly  specified,  and 
which,  in  the  last  clause  of  that  section  are  spoken  of  as  "the 
foregoing  powers,"  have  ever  been  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
clauses  of  the  fourth  Article  now  under  consideration.  Nor 
has  it  ever  been  claimed  that  a  power  to  legislate  respecting 
the  objects  of  these  clauses  is  "  necessary  and  proper"  for  ca^ 
rying  into  execution  any  of  these  "  foregoing  powers."  Tfce 
power,  if  it  exists,  must  therefore  be  one  of  those  which  Story 
calls  "  incidental  powers  "  of  Congress,  and  be  included  in  the 
power  specified  in  the  last  clause  of  the  section,  "  to  make  all 

'  This  power  has  sometimes  been  named  "  the  discretionary  power  of  OoB- 
gress  ;'*  see  1  Calhoun's  W.  253,  and  the  definition  of  implied  powtn  on  the  sane 
page. 

*  This  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  original  with  Mr.  Madison  in  a  report  is 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  Jan.  20,  1800,  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
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laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  [the 
foregoing  powers  and]  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  oflBcer  thereof." 

§  789.  Some  of  the  opinions  already  cited  may  seem  to  as- 
sert a  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  without 
distinguishing  whether  the  power  is  attributed  by  implication, 
to  Congress,  in  the  first  instance,  that  is  without  reference  to 
carrying  into  execution  a  power  vested  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment or  in  a  department  or  oflScer  thereof,  or  whether  a  power 
is  attributed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Government,  or  to  a 
department,  or  to  an  officer  of  some  department,  for  carrying 
which  into  execution  legislative  power  has  been  expressly 
given  to  Congress.* 

But,  as  Story  shows  in  the  Commentaries  above  cited, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  implied  power,  in  CongreaSy  to 
legislate.  AU  its  powers  are  expressly  given,  and  are  either 
special  or  incidentaL  The  opinions  supporting  the  legislation 
of  Congress  must  be  taken  to  regard  it  as  the  execution  either 
of  a  power  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  unit, 
or  of  a  power  in  some  depart7nent  or  officer  thereof. 

§  790.  The  opinion  supporting  the  legislation  of  Congress 
as  carrying  into  execution  a  power  belonging  to  a  department 
of  the  Government,  or  to  an  officer  thereof,  is  that  of  Judge 
Story,  in  Prigg's  case,  if  hereinbefore  correctly  understood, 
and  of  such  judges  as  may  have  relied  on  that  opinion,  under- 
standing it  in  the  same  manner. 

According  to  that  opinion.  Congress  legislates  to  carry  into 
effect  a  power,  vested  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  national 
Government,  over  cases  at  law  or  controversies  between  a  de- 
manding Governor  of  a  State  or  a  claimant  owner,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  national  Government  on  the  other,'  as  opposing 

"  Compare  ante,  pp.  449,  Nelson,  Ch.  J. ;  488,  Taney,  Ch.  J. ;  484,  Thompson,  J. ; 
485,  501,  McLean,  J.,  and  Marrin,  J. ;  496,  Read,  J. 

*  If,  in  affirming  the  master's  right  to  seize  and  remoTe  the  slave.  Judge  Story 
did  not  absolutely  affirm  that  under  this  proyision  he  must  be  regarded  as  chat- 
ty, and  not  as  legal  person,  the  prevailing  idea  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  fugitive  from  labor  was  to  be  considered  only  as  the  ohject  of  the  owner's 
right.     (16  Peters,  618.)     Upon  this  idea  there  was  more  consistency,  fltkd 
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parties;  and  the  inquiry  occurs  first  of  all — can  a  dain 
against  the  national  Government  be,  under  the  Constitation 
alone,  the  subject-matter  of  a  case  at  law  or  equity,  orof  t 
controversy  within  the  judicial  power !  * 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that,  if  Congress  will  provide  for  ike 
settlement  and  satisfaction  of  any  claims  or  demands  againit 
the  United  States,  they  may  entrust  the  adjudication  of  fStA 
claims  to  the  judiciary,  and  by  consenting  that  the  United 
States  shall  become  a  party  before  the  national  judicial  tribu- 
nals, originate  cases  at  law  or  equity,  and  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  But  it  does  not  appeir 
how,  anterior  to  such  legislation,  the  United  States,  or  the  Uh 
tional  Government  as  its  representative,  can  be  a  party  la 


eyen  a  sort  of  necessity,  in  regarding  the  claim  as  one  to  be  made  _ 
either  the  State  in  which  the  escaped  slave  should  be  found  or  the  naticmaTGor* 
emment,  and  the  delivery  as  an  act  resulting  from  the  duty  of  that  State  or  if 
that  Government,  correlative  to  the  owner's  rieht  The  slave  being  rcffardjad  ai 
the  object,  only,  of  action,  and  never  as  the  suDJect  of  rights,  the  claim  tvdvld 
necessarily  be  against  some  third  party  as  the  legal  person  reAieing  to  fiilfiH  the 
obligation  corrc&ive  to  the  owner's  right  in  respect  to  Uiat  object.  Such  a  per-. 
son  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  State  wherein  the  slave  is  found  or  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Story  says,  1 6  Peters,  6 1 6 : — "  It  ia  plua,  tho^ 
that  where  a  claim  is  made  by  the  owner  out  of  possession  for  the  defivery  of  tbs 
slave,  it  must  be  made,  if  at  all,  against  some  other  person,  and  isasmacii  as  ihi 
right  is  a  right  of  property  capable  of  being  recognized  and  asserted  by  proesed- 
ings  before  a  court  of  justice  between  parties,"  Ac,  Ac.  (And  compare  Coulter, 
J.,  in  Eauffinan  v.  Oliver,  ante,  p.  495.)  It  will  hereinafter  be  argued  that  at  no 
natural  person  can,  in  view  of  this  provision,  be  considered  as  a  chattel,  ibe 
fugitive  from  labor  cannot  be  considered  simply  as  the  object  of  the  rigfali 
of  others,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the  State  from  wiiich  he  may  mm 
fled,  and  that  liia  status  or  condition  is  determined  always  by  the  law  of  t)ie 
State  in  which  he  is  found,  subject  to  the  effect  of  this  provision,  which  vle^B 
him  as  a  person  sustaining  a  legal  relation  towards  another  person  in  which  ht 
owes  service  or  labor,  and  therefore  designates  him  as  a  legal  person  whose  <Ai&- 
gation  is  to  be  established  on  claim.  Being  so  regarded,  the  claim  of  the  peraoa 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  under  the  provision,  may  be  Bkt 
the  claim  of  a  lord  against  his  vassal,  or,  of  a  master  against  his  servant ;  whidi, 
when  denied,  is  denied  by  the  bondman  himself,  while  courts,  whether  Stalt  sr 
national,  holding  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  wherein  they  may  both  be  tofoad, 
may  apply  the  provision  as  private  law,  t.  e.,  national  municipal  law,  having  a  Dm- 
itea  personal  extent,  and  international  effect,  and  those  courts  will  then  maket]nd»* 
livery  provided  for,  when  the  claim  is  established  in  the  name  of  //w?  lav,  1. 1.,  the 
constitutional  provision  in  this  case,  without  reference  to  the  State  in  which  the 
fugitive  may  be  found,  or  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  parties  in 
interest. 

'  Not  every  Question  arising  under  the  Constitution  is  a  case  or  a  controverpf 
within  the  judicial  power.  See  Marshall's  argument  in  Bobbins,  or  hash's  ctse; 
Abridged  Debates,  Vol  2,  p.  462,  and  t>ost  in  Ch.  XXVIII. ;  also  Judge  SotlUrt 
arp:umcnt  on  this  ground  against  the  doctrine  that  a.  case  arises  under  this  pro> 
vision  as  law  acting  on  the  States,  9  Ohio,  244,  and  ante,  p.  527. 
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aay  case  or  controversy  simply  as  foxinded  on  their  own 
fiovereign  promise  or  guaranty  in  the  Constitution/ 

.  If  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
national  Government,  and  it  is  said  that  the  latter  is  bound 
under  the  Constitution,  as  a  law  proceeding  from  a  sovereign 
author,  and  that  this  law  creates  a  relation  between  that  Govern* 
meot  and  the  demanding  Executive  of  a  State  or  the  claimant 
owner,  the  same  argument  still  applies  against  attributing  to  the 
national  judiciary  power  to  apply  that  law  as  in  a  case  between 
the  parties  to  that  relation.  The  Government  as  an  integer,  ex- 
isting in  three  departments,  clothed  with  distinct  functions,  is 
theBubject  of  the  law.  The  judicial  and  executive  functions 
cannot  be  exercised  by  the  two  departments  against  the  inte- 
gral whole,  unless  the  consent  to  appear  and  submit  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  judiciary  and  executive  has  been  given  by  the  legis- 
lative function.* 

If,  then,  before  Congress  has  legislated,  there  is  no  case  or 
cootroversy  to  which  the  national  Government  or  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  to  which  the  powers  of  the  judiciary  already 
extend.  Congress  cannot  legislate  to  carry  into  effect  any 
power  of  such  judiciary  in  such  cases  or  controversies ;  for 
there  is  not  as  yet  any  such  power. 

§  t91.  It  has  not  been  pretended  by  any  who  support  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  as  carrying  into  execution  a  power 
veHed  in  the  integral  Government^  that  the  power  to  be  exe- 
cuted has  been  vested  in  that  Government  by  any  express 
grant  in  the  written  Constitution.  The  jurists  who  have  main- 
tained the  existence  of  such  power,  have  relied  solely  on  their 
individual  conceptions  of  the  unexpressed  purposes  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution.  The  supposed  power  rests  on  im- 
plication, or  is  confessedly  an  implied  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment' 

The  majority  of  the  opinions  supporting  the  legislation  of 
Congress  on  this  ground  imply  the  existence  of  the  power  in 

}  Story*§  Comm.,  g§  1676-1678.  1  Curtis'  ComnL,  ch^ters  4  and  6.  Dcv- 
erenx's  Eepopta  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  Appendix,  p.  6.  Compare  Iredell, 
J.,  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dallas,  437,  488,  and  Wilson,  J.,  ibid.  469,  460. 

•  Cnrtis'  Comm.>  §  66,  Jay,  Ch.  J. ;  in  Cbisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dallas,  419,  478. 

•  Compare  Story,  J.,  in  16  Peters,  618,  619 ;  anUt  p.  470, 
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the  Government  from  a  previous  implication  of  a  duty  iasodi 
Government ;  not  a  duty  correlative  to  a  right  jb  a  legal  re- 
lation, on  which  cases  within  tlie  judicial  power  may  arka^bnt 
a  political  duty,  above  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice^ 
and  like  other  political  duties  of  states  towards  private  f^ 
sons  or  other  states.  Whether  Story's  opinion  may  or  may 
not  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Prigg's  case,  andtbit 
doctrine  which  is  generally  reaffirmed  in  the  opinions  vhieh 
follow  that  case  as  leading  authority. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  duty ;  that  is,  whether 
it  is  its  political  duty  or  its  legal  duty,  it  would  seem  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  any  duty  is  imposed  on  the  national 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  fulfill  it  is  givea 
by  necessary  implication.* 

There  is  not  the  slightest  argument  offered  in  favor  of  tbe 
idea  that  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  from  labor 
is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the  national  Government  as  a.whole^ 
or  that  the  claim  for  the  one  or  the  demand  for  the  oth^  is  to 
be  made  against  the  national  Government  as  a  whole,  and  the 
implication  of  such  a  power  is  at  variance  with  the  gonei^l 
idea  of  the  Constitution,  which  invests  the  functions  of  sover 
eign  power  separately.  So  far  as  the  Constitution  is  puUic 
laio  in  the  sense  of  a  rule,  it  acts  on  certain  public  persons  who 
may  hold  either  the  legislative,  the  executive,  or  the  judicial 
functions,  for  the  exercise  of  those  sovereign  powers  which  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  or  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  from  whom  the  Constitution  derives  its  authority.  To 
the  Government,  as  a  whole,  nothing  is  granted  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  no  rights  or  duties  are  attributed  to  it  in  that  instrn- 
ment.  It  is  the  United  States  only  as  a  pre-existing  politieal 
person  that  promises  or  guarantees,  and  wherever  they  4o 
this  in  the  Constitution,  they  make  law  for  natural  peraonB, 


'  But  then  the  power  to  legislate  in  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  Book  dotj 
would  not  be  distlnguishuble  from  the  general  power  over  wluiteTer  claioit  .XD«y 
be  made  against  the  United  States  or  me  national  Govemment.  It  ia  noi  BMfs- 
sary  to  presuppose  a  power  in  the  judiciary  department  which  aihall  ihereifj  Iw 
carried  into  effect.  Compare  Judge  Spraguo's  remarks  on  Jodge  SUyrfB  M^ 
ment  of  the  basis  of  legislation  in  Prigg's  case,  arUe,  p.  46S,  uole. 
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Creating  rights  and  dnties  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  execu- 
tive when  the  law  is  judicially  administered.' 

§  792.  The  only  other  implication  of  a  power  in  the  integral 
national  Government  is  that  founded  upon  the  idea  that  these 
provisions  are  a  law,  in  the  strict  sense,  acting  on  the  States  as 
its  subjects ;  though  whether  any  court  has  actually  supported 
this  theory  may  be  doubted.  • 

If,  indeed,  any  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  is  to  be  con- 
Btrn^  as  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  acting  on  the  States  as  its 
subjects  (the  second  construction),  there  must  doubtless  be 
^me  person,  distinct  from  the  States  themselves,  who  may  have 
Authority  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  But  admitting  that  any 
clause  has  this  character,  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that  the 
national  Government  is  this  person. 

The  power  which,  under  this  construction,  is  attributed  to 
the  national  Government,  cannot  even  be  classed  with  those 
which  Story,  in  sec.  1256  of  his  Commentaries,  calls* "  result- 
ing power,  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers  of  the  national 
Government."  For  among  all  the  offices  or  duties  assigned  to 
that  Government  by  the  Constitution,  there  are  none  which 
severally,  or  in  the  aggregate,  require  the  possession  of  power 
to  act  on  the  States,  or  to  act  instead  of  the  States  in  fulfilling, 
within  their  several  domains,  the  duties  they  may  owe  to  the 
other  States  or  to  private  persons.' 

So  far  as  any  argument  has  been  presented,  in  any  of  4Jie 
opinions  cited,*  the  power  to  act  on  the  States,  or  to  act  for  the 
States,  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  under  this  construction  of 

'  Hie  only  place  where  the  "  Government  of  the  United  ^tes"  is  mentioned  i^ 
fm  fke  clause  givii^  Congress  this  general  grant  of  powers,  and  in  the  chuise  pre- 
Qe^&pg — giving  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  "over  such  district  as  may 
^dV  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
c»  Hm  (Government  of  the  United  States." 

*  There  is  much,  indeed,  said  by  Judges  Shaw  and  Marvin,  by  McLean  in  Mc- 
C^enys  case,  and  in  Prigg's  case,  and  even  by  Storv  in  Piigg^s  case,  like  the 
rapport  of  snch  a  resulting  power.  It  may  be  remarked  here^  that  if  a  powtr 
may  be  Implied  in  the  national  Government  from  the  coercive  character  of  the 
provision,  that  coercive  character  should  be  shown  from  something  else  than  the 
presumed  existence  of  a  power  in  that  Government  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

•Ill  my  own  place  I  am  ready  to  say,  with  Judge  Sutliff,  9  Ohio,  275 : — "Af- 
ter the  moet  carefhl  ezamhiation,  I  am  convinced,  l^yond  any  reasonable  doabi, 
tiiat  tihe  case  of  Prigg,  Ac,  is  not  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law.  On  no  princi- 
ple of  rational  construction  recognised  by  common  law  or  sound  reasoning,  or  by 
any  ndei  of  Jadidal  decision,  is  it  thereby  shown  that  Congress  has  any  power, 
uider  the  ConstttoUon,  to  legislate  for  the  reclamation  of  fii^tiyee  from  aerviee." 
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these  clanses,  might  as  well  be  attributed  direct! j  to  the  ni- 
tional  legislature,  or  to  the  executive.  It  will  probably  beid- 
mitted  by  all,  that  if  these  clauses  are  a  law  in  the  strict  eeoee 
acting  on  the  States  as  its  subjects,  which  must  be  enforced  hj 
some  person  distinct  from  those  States,  the  national  QovttB- 
ment  is  the  person  who  may  with  the  most  propriety  asBiime 
the  oflBce,  since  e^«ry  power  which  the  constitnent  pectple 
of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the  rule,  are  known  to 
have  delegated,  they  have  delegated  to  some  department  or 
officer  of  this  Government.  But  still  any  determination  of  Ae 
person  who  is  to  enforce  this  supposed  law,  is  made  by  arbi- 
trary opinion  only,  and  cannot  be  discussed  or  examined  u 
matter  of  law. 

§  793.  The  true  character  of  these  provbions,  as  public  er 
private  law,  must  be  determinable  by  some  juridical  standard. 

According  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  four  con^trw- 
tions  hereinbefore  described,  these  two  provisions  operate 
on  the  States  as  the  subjects  of  the  rules  contained  in  then. 
According  to  the  first,  the  obligation  imposed  is  like  that  muto 
a  treaty  between  independent  nations.  According  to  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  like  that  created  by  law  in  the  strict  sense. 

But,  according  to  the  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  given  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  work,  it  is  notia 
any  part,  more  than  another,  a  treaty  or  compact  between  the 
States  as  independent  nationalities.  It  is,  throughout,  a  law 
for  the  States  only  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  law; 
that  is,  as  it  describes  a  condition  of  things,  and  indicates  ib^ 
extent  of  the  "  reserved  "  powers  of  the  States.  So  far  as  it  is 
law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  a  rule  of  action,  it  is  either  public 
law  in  determining  the  powers  and  duties  of  those  function- 
aries who,  together,  constitute  the  national  Government  estab- 
lished by  it,  or  private  law  determining  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  private  individuals.  The  Constitution  does  not  create 
relations  in  which  the  States  are,  in  any  leffol  sense,  the  sub- 
jects of  rights  or  obligations,  and  they  cannot  be  the  subjeete 
of  the  rules  contained  in  these  provisions  ;*  though,  as  evideuos 

*  Sutliff,  J.,  9  Ohio,  316,  sco  ante,  g§  369,  396.    In  §  859,  on  p.  498  ofVoL  Iff 
this  work,  the  public  law  contidned  in  the  Coiisiitation  ma,  tniulvvlrtvBliy,  dertribed 
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of  the  fact,  they  determine  the  extent  of  the  "reserved" 
powers  of  the  States. 

§  794.  Any  one  clause  of  the  Constitution  must  be  con- 
strued \dth  the  presumption  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
nature,  scope,  and  design  of  the  instrument,  as  apparent  on  a 
broad  and  general  view,'  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  work 
it  was  held  that  the  Constitution  is  both  a  declaration  of  the 
distribution,  between  the  national  Government  and  the  several 
States,  of  the  sum  of  powers  belonging  to  an  independent  na- 
tion, and  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  acting  on  all  private  persons 
Trithin  the  United  States ;  for  the  execution  of  which  law  a 
Government  is  at  the  same  time  established.  As  correlative 
to  this  doctrine,  it  is  also  held  that  (whether  the  Constitution 
was  made  by  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  States  entering  into  a'  federal  union)  the  legal  character  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  in  any  one  part  more  than  in  another 
that  of  a  compact  or  treaty  between  independent  states,  cre- 
ating duties  which  may  be  fulfilled  by  their  separate  and  sub- 
eef^uent  action. 

This  general  character  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  law  acting 
on  private  persons,  and  of  the  Government  established  by  it, 
as  intended  to  apply  that  law  in  determining  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  persons,  is  undisputed. 

M  oottUinlng  "  provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  the  several  States  or  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  States  are,  in  their  political  capacity,  the  subjects  of 
rights  or  obligations."  This  is  speaking  more  in  accordance  with  the  common 
phraseology  than  according  to  the  view  taken  in  the  residue  of  the  work.  The 
BtAtea  are  known  in  the  institution  only  as  political  persons  holding  certain  of 
the  powers  of  soverei^  states  or  nations,  not  as  subjects  of  law  proceeding  from 
oih^r  powers  of  sovereignty.  Hence,  the  relations  which  they  sustain  can  never 
bft  ormnary  legal  relations.  It  is  true  they  may  be  parties  m  cases  within  the 
Ittdidal  power  of  the  United  states,  so  that  they  appear  as  claiming  rights  or 
^•nying  obligations.  But  the  relations  in  which  these  rights  and  obligations 
esdst  do  not,  properly  speaking,  arise  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Wllh  the  exception  of  questions  of  boundary  between  States,  the  rights  litigated  by 
tlie  cHates  seem  only  to  arise  from  their  own  several  laws.  And  the  question  is 
determined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  only  so  far  as  it  is  evidence  of 
tbuB  sxtent  of  State  powers.  In  some  of  the  earlier  cases,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
eleventh  amendment,  there  may  be  intimations  of  a  contrary  doctrine ;  e.  g.,  in 
Chlsholm  V.  Georgia,  2  DaUas,  464,  Wilson,  J.,  said : — **  For  they  seem  to  Uiink 
tkftt  Hke  present  Constitution  operates  only  on  individual  citizens,  and  not  o& 
States.  This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  altogether  unfounded."  The  the- 
ory which  Jadge  Sntliff,  in  S  Ohio,  248,  stated,  as  the  received  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  in  respect  to  fugitives,  is  at  variance  with  the  eleventh  amend- 
mk  See  anU,  p.  46S»  note  2. 
'■See among  Story's  rales  for  oonstmction*  Conun.  §  405. 
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Even  if  a  clause  precisely  similar  to  one  of  these  provisioDS 
of  the  fourth  Article  is  to  be  found  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration,' and  if  it  could,  under  that  system,  have  been  nude 
operative  on  private  persons  only  by  the  action  of  the  bcvcmI 
States,  yet  these  clauses  in  the  Constitution  cannot  be  hdd 
to  have  the  same  character,  unless  the  plain  interpretatioii  of 
the  words  should  indicate  such  a  character.  For  it  is  mat- 
ter of  history  that  while  the  Confederation  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  federative  league,  and  by  many  of  the  articles  private  po^ 
sons  were  not  affected  except  by  the  co-operation  of  the  several 
action  of  the  States,  the  Constitution  was  conceived  of  asbeiog 
in  this  respect  the  contrary  of  the  earlier  system. 

This  reasoning  should  exclude  the  first  and  second  of  the 
four  constructions,  or,  if  it  leaves  room  for  either,  it  is  for  tbe 
first  only ;  since,  unquestionably,  some  of  the  acts  to  be  done 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  according  to  the  plan  of  Gh>vemmoiit 
devised  by  the  Constitution,  are  in  the  nature  of  duties  arisiDg 
under  the  Constitution.  But  no  power  to  enforce  these  dnties, 
or  to  supply  a  want  of  action  by  the  States  in  fulfilling  ihesB 
duties,  has  ever  been  pretended,  if  not  expressly  given  by  the 
Constitution.* 

Ttie  idea  of  a  law  acting  on  the  States,  and  to  be  made 
coercive  or  carried  into  effect  without  their  action,  by  some 
other  authority,  appears  never  to  have  been  advanced  by  any 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,*  nor  to  have  been  discovered 

'  See  the  article  quoted  ante,  p.  $84. 

*  For  example,  to  send  Senators  to  the  national  Congress.  Compare  Smith,  J., 
8  Wise.  128,  ante,  p.  019. 

*  The  brief  minutes  of  the  debate  in  the  Convention,  given  by  Madison,  on  ttii 
provision,  have  been  referred  to  on  either  side  to  support  different  condodons. 
The  subject  appears  first  in  the  debate,  Aug.  28, 1787,  on  the  origfaial  proivSrioi 
for  extradition  of  criminals : — 

*'  Mr.  Butlor  and  Mr.  Pincknev  moved  to  require  '  fugitive  sUiTeB  and  strfuk 
to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals.^ 

"  Mr.  Wilson.  This  would  oblige  the  executive  of  the  Stote  to  do  it  at  Ab 
public  expense. 

'*  Mr.  Sherman  saw  no  more  propriety  fai  the  public  sei^ng  and  BnmDAeria| 
a  slave  or  servant  than  a  horse. 

"  Mr.  Butler  withdrew  his  proposition  in  order  that  some  paitioiilar  profUbft 
might  be  made  apart  from  this  article." 

On  the  29th  August,  Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert  an  article  sabstaatiaOy  l&t 
the  adopted  provision.    Madison  Papers,  p.  1447. 

AM  that  18  to  be  gathered  from  this  is  that,  when  the  thing  was  first  utifpomi, 
Wilson  looked  at  it  as  devolving  a  duty  on  the  States  at  the  persons  bound  bj 
the  rule,  wliile  Sherman  regarded  it  as  a  rule  whldi  would  act,  as  piivite  law,  oa 
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in.  tlie  iostrument  by  any  contemporary  commentators.  Tliere 
IS  no  evidence  that  this  construction  was  advanced  in  Congress 
when  they  proposed  to  legislate. 

§  795.  On  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  the 
international  or  quasi-international  law  which  had  before  ob- 
tained between  the  States  would  have  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  might  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  wliatever  constitution  of  government  should 
hare  been  adopted.  It  seems  allowable  to  refer  to  this  pre- 
existing international  or  j'l^o^i-international  law  in  construing 
the  constitutional  provisions  which  create  new  rules  in  cases 
formerly  determined  by  that  law.* 

It  may  have  been,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of  fugitives 
from  labor  was  customarily  fulfilled  under  this  international 
law,  while  such  delivery  may  have  depended  solely  on  the 
several  will  of  the  State  in  which  they  phould  be  found.  The 
international  law  under  such  a  state  of  things  would  have  been 
binding  on  the  States  only  as  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense, 
it  would  have  been  a  rule  for  them  of  positive  morality,' 
which  became  positive  law  only  by  being  identified  as  to  its 
authority  with  the  local  law  of  the  State.  But  from  this  fact 
alone  it  could  not  be  argued  that  these  clauses  have  tlie  same 
jcharacter,  that  character  which  corresponds  with  the  first 
construction.  For  the  fact  of  their  having  been  placed  in 
the  Constitution  shows  that  they  hare  a  totally  different  legal 
character,  and  that,  in  the  relations  to  which  they  apply,  .the 
old  customary  international  law  is  excluded  by  a  rule  having 
a  different  autliority ;  though  that  law,  as  it  formerly  obtained, 
might  have  produced  like  effects  on  private  persons. 

Still,  if  it  cannot  be  determined  from  the  words  of  the  Con- 

the  piaster  and  slave*  creating  rights  to  be  enforced  in  oooHa  ol  law..  Strangely 
4!noQsh  this  remark  of  Mr.  Sherman  has  often  been  cited  to  show  that  he  was  op- 
posad  to  recognizing  a  property  in  slaves. 

'  Hie  biff,  at  first,  was  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  jastice  only,  to  whiofa, 
when  Congress  had  agreed  on  it,  were  added  the  clauses  relating  to  fagitivoB  from 
labor;  and  the  bill  appears  to  have  passed  without  much  discassion.  Bee  Wol- 
oott,  arg^  9  Ohio,  1S9 ;  Sut^  J.,  ib.  295 ;  Johnson,  org,,  16  Peters,  S97.  ft  may 
be  obeerred,  too,  that  Congress,  at  that  period,  assumed  the  possession  of  IcgialitfiTe 
power  to  an  extent  which  has  long  been  abandoned.  See  ButUff,  J.»  f  Ohio;-  267. 
Mfite,p.  421.  *Ant€,%U. 
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stitutioii  whether  the  law  contained  in  these  clauses  is  a  law 
for  the  States  as  political  persons,  or  a  law  for  private  persons, 
it  may  be  just  to  infer  that  the  new  rule  contained  in  them  cor- 
responds to  the  pre-existing  law  in  its  mode  of  operation, 
though  it  rests  on  a  different  authority.  It  may  be  argued 
that,  if  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  fugitives  from 
labor  was  made  only  by  the  State  Government,  acting  in  the 
matter  of  such  delivery  for  the  State  as  a  political  person, 
the  clauses  were  intended  to  act  on  the  States  as  its  subjects; 
but  that,  if  the  delivery  took  place  by  persons  administering 
the  private  law  of  the  State,  the  clauses  were  intended  to  act 
as  a  private  law. 

§  796.  And,  first,  as  to  the  pre-existing  law  respecting  fugi- 
tives from  justice. 

From  authorities  cited  in  a  former  chapter,  it  seems  that,  in 
each  several  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Empire,  persons  who 
had  committed  atrocious  crimes  in  other  parts  of  the  same  em- 
pire could  lawfully  be  seized  and  surrendered  for  trial ;  though 
the  law  on  the  subject  must  have  been  obscure  when  the 
act  of  13  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  was  enacted.*  Tlie  question  which  is 
here  of  importance  is,  whether  such  surrender  was  carried  out 
by  ministerial  or  judicial  officers  applying  ordinary  positive 
law,  or  was  the  act  of  the  supreme  political  authority  in  such  ju- 
risdiction, proposing  to  fulfill  a  duty  of  the  state  as  a  political 
person,  a  duty  arising  under  public  international  law. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative  extent  of  their  laws,  and 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  their  several  courts,  the  American 
colonies  were  like  independent  national  jurisdictions,  and  the 
judgment  and  process  of  a  colonial  court  had  no  intrinsic  force 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony.'  There  was  apparently,  in  this 
respect,  no  distinction  between  matters  civil  and  criminal.  As 
to  each,  the  king  was,  theoretically,  the  so-called  fountain  of 
justice,  or  the  head  of  the  judiciary.'  And  it  would  appear 
that,  even  after  the  legislative  unions,  England,  Scotland,  and 

*  Ante,  p.  8«6,  note.  «  Stor/s  Comm.  g  1307. 

*  Story's  Comm.  §  184.  "  The  colonial  judic«torie»,*  in  point  of  law,  were 
deemed  to  emanate  from  the  crown,  under  the  moditicatioz^  made  hy  tke  coloaiil 
assemblies  under  their  charters.** 
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Ireland  were  in  like  manner  distinct  jurisdictions,*  in  each  of 
which  the  criminal  or  punitory  law  had  a  distinct  territorial 
extent,  and  was  applied  by  administrative  and  judicial  oflScers 
whose  authority  was  limited  according  to  that  extent.  But  since, 
in  the  theory  of  public  municipal  law,  all  offences  or  public 
wrongs  were  committed  against  the  king's  peace  or  against  his 
crown  and  dignity,  and  the  king,  as  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to  be  everywhere  present,*  the  arrest  of  a  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  in  any  one  colony  or  several 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  empire  might  have  been  considered 
equally  legal  in  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  The  final 
extradition  or  removal  of  the  accused  would  apparently  have 
been  beyond  the  functions  of  any  judge  or  magistrate, 
and  may  have  been  accomplished  by  some  government-war- 
rant; but  it  seems  that  the  arrest  in  such  cases  was  justified  by 
private  municipal  law,  and  might  have  been  made  by  magis- 
trates empowered  for  ordinary  commitments,  independently 
of  any  special  authority  from  a  department  of  the  government 
having  charge  of  the  external  relations  of  the  state. 

In  the  English  cases,*  which  were  noted  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  and  in  similar  cases  occurring  in  the  colonies,  the 
sovereign  under  whose  authority  the  arrest  and  ywa*i-extra- 
dition  of  the  accused  person  was  made  was  the  same  sover- 
eign whose  law  had  been  violated  in  the  place  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  The  whole  proceeding  was  there- 
fore more  like  an  ordinary  arrest  and  commitment  than  such 
arrest  and  j^^^^'-cxtradition  in  one  of  the  States  can  be 
under  the  present  division  of  sovereign  power  in  the  United 
States.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  State  wherein  the  crime 
was  committed  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  State  into 
which  the  criminal  may  have  escaped.  Yet  the  constitutional 
provision  emanates  from  a  possessor  of  sovereign  powers  who 
holds  them  in  all  the  States,  i.  <?.,  the  integral  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  fair  to  suppose  an  intention 
to  continue,  substantially,  the  old  law  between  the  colonies^ 

*  Molloy,  de  Jure  Mar.,  B.  iii.  c.  2 ;  CommoDW.  v.  Simmonds,  6  Binney^624. 

*  1  BL  Comm.  268,  270. 

*  See  ante,  oo  pp.  395-397. 
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and  to  give  the  provision  each  a  constrnction  as.  will  assioiilftte 
it  in  character  to  the  former  law — a  law  acting  directly  on  the 
fugitive  from  justice^  and  not  on  the  States  as  political  persona 

The  compact  of  1613  between  the  New  England  colomes 
was  between  parties  politically  identified  with  an  inflnratial 
proportion  of  the  States  originally  united  under  the  present 
Constitution,  and  tlie  eighth  article  of  that  compact  may  be 
referred  to  to  construe  this  public  act  in  pari  materia.  The 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  was  by  that  article  placed  un- 
der the  administration  of  tlie  ordinary  magistrates,  or  admin- 
istered as  part  of  ordinary  criminal  law. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  contahi  a  clause  the  wording 
of  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision.' Under  that  federative  organization,  the  provisicms 
concerning  inter-State  relations  were  made  to  take  effect  on  the 
private  persons  within  their  respective  territory ,  only  by  the 
several  State  or  its  Government.  The  provision  referred  to 
was  not  effectual  then  for  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  without  some  autonomic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligation  under  that  com- 
pact. But  that  organization,  from  its  want  of  correspondence 
with  the  essential  existence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  the  possessors  of  national  sovereignty,'  was  thr9wn  aside  by 
them  for  one  recognizing  that  uneradicated  public  law  which, 
before  the  Kevolution,  had  integrally  combined  all  the  English 
colonics.  The  temporary  existence  of  an  organization  founded 
on  the  recognition  of  one  only  of  the  antecedent  elements  of 
political  existence,  i.  €.,  the  colonial  possession  in  severalty  of 
a  portion  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  cannot  be  held  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  former  inter-colonial  usage  as  a  guide  in 
the  construction  of  this  clause. 

Even  if  the  fact,  that  the  local  law  against  which  the  per- 
son is  charged  to  have  offended  proceeds  from  a  possessor  of 
sovereign  power  entirely  distinct  from  the  possessor  of  sover- 
eign power  in  the  State  into  which  he  has  escaped,  is  taken 
to  have  destroyed  this  application  of  the  colonial  law,  yet  the 
construction  here  exhibited  is  that  which  is  most  in  harmony 

>  Ant€,  p.  3.  *  AnU,  %  S4S. 
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with  the  rest  of  the  Constitution.  There  appears  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  saying  that  these  clauses  are  exceptional  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  whole,  and  that  the  rule  contained  in  them  must  be 
a  rule  for  the  States  as  political  persons  acting  on  them  as  its 
subjects.  For  aught  that  appears  in  the  Constitution,  the  right 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  Executive  of  the  State  from  which  the 
person  charged  fled  to  have  the  custody  of  his  body,  on  de- 
mand, is  correlative  to  an  Obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
person  so  charged,  in  a  legal  relation  between  them,  and  no 
autonomic  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  into  which  he  flfed 
is  required  of  it,  except  as  it  may  choose  to  exercise  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  in  applying  the  law  which  creates  that  rdat ion. 

§  797.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  demand  and  deliv- 
ery provided  for  by  this  clause  is  a  right  of  action  belonging 
to  a  public  and  not  to  a  private  person.  It  is  a  State  of  the 
Union  which  has  the  rights,  in  a  relation  established  by  the 
Constitution  between  it  and  the  persons  who  are  thd  objects  of 
the  demand  and  delivery.  And  since,  under  a  republican  fof m 
of  government,  the  State  may  be  represented  by  various  per- 
sons exercising  difl^erent  functions  of  sovereign  power  under 
its  public  law,  it  was  necessary,  under  either  construction  of 
the  clause,  to  designate  who  should  be  recognized  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  claiming  its  right.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  infer  from  this  alone  that  the  corresponding  obligation 
created  by  the  clause  is  a  duty  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugi- 
tive from  justice  is  found,  as  a  political  person,  or  of  the  State 
Government  or  its  executive  organ.* 

§  798.  The  pre-existing  law  affecting  the  delivery  of  fugi- 
tives from  labor  is  next  to  be  referred  to  as  an  index  to  the 
construction  of  the  second  of  these  clauses. 

The  history  of  tliis  topic  of  international  law  during  the  colo- 
nial period  has  already  been  fully  given  in  former  chapters  of 

*  In  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  ante,  pp.  427,  428,  Judge  Taney  says,  "  It  is  pUuA/* 
since  the  "  confederation  was  only  a  league,"  and  '*  had  no  officer,"  Ac.,  that  the 
demand  was  to  be  made  on  the  Executive,  and  "  could  be  made  on  no  other  de- 
partment or  officer."  (But  certainly  a  State  might  have  provided  some  other  per- 
son to  represent  it  in  this  relation.)  Then  the  Judge  argues  that  the  framers  of 
tlie  Constitution,  while  engaged  in  establishing  a  general  Government  Aavtn^  offi- 
cers, <kc.,  could  not  have  contemplated  any  one  but  the  State  Execntiye  as  the 
person  on  whom  the  demand  should  be  made.  Such  reasoning  may  be  onanswer- 
able ;  but  can  it  be  called  reasoning  ? 
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this  work.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  clainx  and  deliveiy  of 
such  fugitives  was  altogether  a  matter  of  private  law,  decided 
by  judicial  tribunals,  whether  it  was  determined  by  unwritten 
or  common  law,  or  by  intercolonial  compact.' 

The  Articles  of  Confede^ration  do  not  contain  any  cUusft 
relating  to  fugitives  from  labor.  It  was  determined  in  iaich 
State,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  qonxmgn-law 
principles  only,  and  was  matter  for  judicial  decision  only,  98 
it  had  been  during  the  colonial  period.  There  is^  probaWy 
no  instance  in  which  the  claim  for  such  fugitive  from  laW 
was  made  upon  the.  Executive  of  any  State  or  upon  the  St$te 
Government  as  a  claim  arising  imder  public  international  law. 

§  799.  K,  then,  the  pre-existing  law  may  be  any  criterion 
of  the  force  and  effect  of  either  of  these  clauses,  it  indicates 
that  it  should  receive  the  fourth  of  the  constmetiona  already 
indicated,  and  be  understood  to  act  directly  on  private  per- 
sona in  any  one  State,  irrespectively  of  any  juridical  action  QU 
the  part  of  the  State,  and  to  create  a  legal  relation  in  iiflpcha 
Governor  of  a  State  demandant,  or  a  private  claimant,  is. fhe 
subject  of  the  right,  and  a  private  person,  the  fugitive.  {h>B} 
justice  or  from  labor,  is  the  subject  of  the  obligation. . 

Although  these  two  provisions  may  have  many  points  of 
resemblance,  they  are  entii-ely  independent  of  eacli  other,  and 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  construed  alike.  K  there  ia  anything 
in  the  terms  of  the  clause  relating  to  fugitives  from  justice,  of 
in  the  former  customary  law  on  the  same  subject-matter,  to 
prevent  its  being  thus  understood,  it  still  may  be  that  the 
clause  respecting  fugitives  from  labor  should  receive  the  con- 
struction above  indicated. 

§  800.  If,  then,  either  of  these  two  provisions  is  to  receive 
the  fourth  construction,  under  which  it  creates  legal  rights  and 
obligations  irrespectively  of  national  or  State  legislation,  the 

*See  particukrly  ant«,  8  822.  The  proviso  in  the  6th  Art  of  the  Ord- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  N.  W.  Territory  (ante,  p.  114),  declared  hy  flie 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  July  13,  1787,  'while  the  convention  was  in  seaaiaa, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  model  for  this  provision.  There  wag  no  oc- 
casion for  determining  the  construction  of  that  proviso.  The  words  "  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed,''  dec,  indicate,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  should  opeiwke  as  {uivate 
law,  and  affect  the  owner  and  fugitive  immediately ;  even  though  the  ariides  are 
deckred  to  be  a  compact  Mr.  Wolcott,  arguing  in  9  Ohio,  124,  infers  the  con- 
trary. 
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question  occurs,  What  is  the  rif^ht  and  obligation  wliich  may 
exist  and  be  maintained  by  either  provision,  under  this  con- 
struction ? 

§  801.  Tlie  right  of  a  State  in  respect  to  a  fugitive  from 
justice  has  always  been  claimed  as  a  right  to  a  delivery  of  the 
fugitive  by  some  public  person  having  authority  within  the 
forum,  and  on  some  formal  demand  by  the  Executive  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that, 
by  the  provision,  the  demandant  State  had,  in  the  State 
wherein  the  fugitive  is  found,  the  same  power  over  him  which 
it  had  when  he  was  within  its  territory.  It  has  never  been 
claimed  that  the  Executive  authorized  to  make  the  demand 
might,  in  virtue  of  that  power,  seize  the  alleged  fugitive  from 
justice  and  remove  him  to  the  State  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  having  committed  the  crime. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  abridge  any  right  given  by  the 
provision.  Tlie  statute  of  Congress,  in  requiring  the  delivery 
of  such  fugitive  by  "  the  executive  authority  "  of  the  S'tate 
into  which  he  may  have  fled  when  the  demand  made  shall  be 
accompanied  by  certain  documentary  evidence,  is  a  direct  au- 
thority' of  the  highest  character,  that  by  such  a  delivery  on 
such  a  demand  the  right  guaranteed  and  the  obligation  cre- 
ated by  the  provision  are  maintained  and  enforced. 

§  802.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Acts  of  Congress  which 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor,  by  cer- 
tain public  officers,  to  tlie  person  who  may  have  made  public 
claim  in  a  prescribed  manner,  would  seem  to  be  high  author- 
ity for  believing  that  by  such  deliver}''  on  such  claim  the  right 
created  by  the  provision  in  the  person  to  whom  the  fugitive 
may  owe  service  or  labor,  and  the  obligations  which  are  cor- 
relative to  it,  are  maintained  and  enforced. * 

But  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  it  has  been  held  that 
the  fugitive  slave  may  be  seized,  by  the  owner  or  his  agent, 
and  removed  from  the  State  in  wliich  he  may  be  found,  with- 
out the  action,  judicial  or  ministerial,  of  any  person  having 
within  the  forum  authority  to  deliver  him  up  on  claim^.    Tliis 

*  See  Jndge  McLean's  argnmont,  16  Peters,  670,  post,  p.  658,  note. 
»  Sims'  case,  1  Cashing,  300. 
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doctrine  is  so  important,  not  only  in  its  immediate  conee- 
qnenoes,  but  also  in  its  bearing  on  other  eontroTerted  pointii, 
that  a  full  review  of  the  cases  must  here  be  given. 

§  803-.  A  case  must  first  be  noticed  which,  though  it  ift| 
in  fact,  only  authority  on  the  question  whether  a  claimant 
may  seize  the  fugitive  without  warrant  when  intending  to 
go  before  some  officer  named  in  the  Act  of  1793  and  pro6^ 
cute  his  claim,  has  undoubtedly  been  often  taken  as  Wh 
thority  for  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  by  force  of  the  <Kmsti> 
tutional  provision  alone.  Tliis  case  is  more- particularly  to  he 
noticed  in  this  series  of  cases,  as  in  it  the  doctrine  seems  tohare^ 
originated  that  in  the  provision  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  escaping  into  ahother,  are  recognized  as  the  prop- 
erty of  those  to  whom  their  service  or  labor  is  due ;  and,  th^ee, 
the  derivative  doctrine,  that  the  Constitution  recognizes  slaves 
as  property  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  ease,  Commonw.  v.  Griffith  (1823),  2  Pick.  11/ 
the  action  being  for  the  seizure  of  a  person  as  a  fugitive,  with*- 
out  warrant,  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  said,  ib.  p.  18  : — "This  brings  the 
case  to  a  single  point — whether  the  statute  of  the  United  States 
giving  power  to  seize  a  slave  without  warrant  is  constitu- 
tional.   It  is  difficult,  in  a  case  like  this,  for  persons  who  are 
not  inhabitants  of  slaveholding  States  to  prevent  prejudice 
from  having  too  strong  an  efl'ect  on  their  minds.     We  must 
reflect,  however,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  with  some 
States  in  which  it  would  not  occur  to  the  mind  to  inquire 
whether  slaves  were  property.     It  was  a  very  serious  questioui  . 
when  they  came  to  make  the  Constitution,  what  should  be 
done  with  their  slaves.     They  might  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
Constitution.    That  instrument  was. a  compromise.     It  was  a- 
compact  by  which  all  are  bound.    AVe  are  to  consider,  then,  . 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution.     The  words  of  it 
were  used  out  of  delicacy,  so  as  not  to  offend  some  in  the  con*- 
vention  whose  feelings  were  abhorrent  to  slavery ;  but  we  theiip. : 
entered  into  an  agreement  that  slaves  should  be  considered  as 
property.     Slavery  would  still  have  continued  if  no  Constitu- 
tion had  been  made. 

*  See  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ante,  p.  440. 
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"  The  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  the  mode  of  reclaim-i 
ing  a  slave,  but  leaves  it  to  be  determined  by  Congress.  It  is 
very  clear  that  it  was  not  intended  that  application  ehoiild  be 
made  to  the  executive  authority  of  the  State.  It  is  said  that 
the  Act  which  Congress  has  passed  on  this  subject  is  coijtrary 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  securing  the  people  in 
their  persons  and  property  against  all  seizures,  cfec,  without  a 
complaint  upon  oath.  But  all  the  parts  of  the  instrument  are 
to  be  taken  together.  It  is  very  obvious  that  slaves  are  not 
parties  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  amendment  has  relation  to 
the  parties. 

"But  it  is  said  that  when  a  seizure  is  made,  it  sliould  be 
made  conformably  to  our  laws.  This  does  not  follow  from  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  says  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  service  is  due  may  seize,  &c.  Whether  the  statute 
is  a  harsh  one,  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  it  is  objected 
that  a  person  may,  in  this  summary  way,  seize  a  freeman.  It 
may  te  so ;  but  this  would  be  attended  with  mischievous  co^ise- 
quenees  to  the  person  making  the  seizure,  and  a  habeas  corpus 
would  lie  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  person  seized.  We  do 
not  perceive  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutional,  and  we  think 
that  the  defence  is  well  made  out."  * 

Thacher,  J.,  dissenting,  said  : — "  Though  I  agree  to  ipany 
things  said  by  the  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  him.  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute,  but  I  think  that  the  seizures  should  be  made  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  and  not  in  violation 

'  The  argument  of  counsel  on  the  prevailing  side  may  throw  some  light  on  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  court.  (2  Pick.  1 8.)  Mr.  Merrick  said : — "  So  the  clause  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures  does  not  protect  a  slave,  and  he  may  be  seized  without  the 
intervention  of  a  warrant ;  and  where  is  the  danger  in  allowing  a  master  to  seize  his 
slave  in  another  State  ?  He  infringes  no  right  of  such  State,  and  such  State  cannot 
alter  the  rights  of  the  master.  If  he  seizes  a  freeman,  he  does  it  at  his  peril.  He 
cannot  p]e£^  a  mistake  in  the  person.  He  must  prove  his  property  fully.  If  CoU' 
gress  had  made  no  law  on  the  subject,  the  master  would  nave  a  nght  to  take  his 
property,  for  the  State  cannot  divest  him  of  it.  This  is,  indeed,  a  great  powir, 
greater  than  we  should  be  willing,  in  Massachusetts,  to  allow  to  any  person;  lu^ 
slavery  is  tolerated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  which  we  are  a 
party.  There  is  the  same  violation  of  principle  in  permitting  it  to  exist  in  the 
southern  States,  as  in  permitting  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  come  here  to  seize  him." 
Mr.  Morton,  on  the  same  side,  ib.  p.  13,  said : — **  The  relation  of  a  slave  to  his  owner 
may  be  compared  to  that  between  master  and  apprentice,  biul  and  principal ;  in 
which  cases  no  warrant  is  necessary." 
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of  the  laws  of  any  one  of  them.  The  laws  here  do  not  recognize 
a  slave  ;  every  person  is  a  freeman,  and  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman,  one  of  which  is  to  be  secure  against  all 
seizures,  &c.,  without  a  complaint  upon  oath.  I  admit  that  in 
the  southern  States  they  may  seize  a  slave  without  a  warrant, 
b^^ause  it  is  according  to  the  laws  of  those  States.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  may  be  done  here.  I  think  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  statute  that  the  seizure  of  a  slave  here 
shall  be  by  process  of  law  here.  The  complaint  should  not  state 
that  Randolph  was  a  slave — for  our  law  knows  no  such  crea- 
ture— ^but  that  he  was  a  person  held  to  service  by  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  I  admit  that  Congress  might  prescribe  a  new 
method  of  apprehending  a  fugitive  from  service  which  shonld 
supersede  our  law.  In  the  case  before  the  court,  the  drfend- 
ant,  in  my  opinion,  violated  the  law  of  our  State." 

The  reporter  adds: — "The  Chief  Justice  then  remarked 
that  the  construction  now  given  by  the  court  to  this  statnte 
had  been  adopted  ever  since  the  federal  Constitution  wcDt 
into  operation,  by  Lowell  and  Zfavis,  Justices  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

§  804.  The  first  opinion  directly  sustaining  the  doctrine 
that  the  claimant  may  seize  and  remove  the  alleged  fugitive 
under  the  provision  itself  seems  to  be  that  of  Kelson,  Ch.  J., 
in  Jack  v.  Martin,  12  "Wend.,  14  Wend.  ;*  and  it  would  seem 
that  even  Chancellor  Walworth  might  be  taken  to  have  sup- 
ported tlie  doctrine ;  for  though  the  Chancellor  speaks  of  the 
writs  of  personal  replevin  and  habeas  corpus  as  means  of  dis- 
puting tlie  master's  right  to  the  possession  of  the  alleged  slave, 
he  would  appear  to  hold  that,  if  the  master  can  remove  the 
slave  from  the  State  before  any  such  writ  can  be  served  en 
him,  such  removal  would  be  lawful;  that  the  State  would 
have  no  right  to  regard  such  an  act  as  an  infringement  of  her 
sovereignty,  or  enact  any  law  against  such  a  removal.* 

§  805.  ]put  the  leading  authority  on  this  point  is  Prigf  s 
case.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  judge  could  agree  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  without  supporting  the  right  to  seize  and 

'  See  connsel  in  Prigg^a  caae,  16  Peters,  578. 
'  See  the  abstract  of  the  report,  ante,  g  748. 
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remove  the  fugitive  by  the  provision  alone.  In  the  judgment, 
as  has  been  seen,  all  the  judges  concurred.' 

Judge  Wayne  supported  the  opinion  of  Judge  Story  in  all 
respects,  and,  16  Peters,  646,  said: — "The  provision  contem- 
plates, besides  the  right  of  seizure  by  the  oi^ner,  that  a  claim 
may  be  made  where  a  seizuj-e  has  not  been  effected,  or  after- 
wards, if  his  right  shall  be  contested.  That  the  claim  shall 
be  good  upon  the  showing  by  the  claimant  that  the  person 
charged  as  a  fugitive  owes  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled."  It  appears,  from  this,  that 
Judge  Wayne  considered  the  right  of  one  party  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  other  as  determined  by  the  first  part  of  the 
clause,  not  by  the  words  claim  and  delivery.  Judge  Wayne 
(ib.  647)  speaks  of  the  State  Legislature  as  "  denying  to  an 
owner  the  right  to  use  a  casual  opportunity  to  repossess  him- 
self of  this  kind  of  property,  which  there  is  a  right  to  do  in 
redpect  to  all  other  kinds  of  property,  where  not  in  the  pos- 
aession  of  some  one  else."* 

Chief  Justice  Taney  said,  ib.  626 : — "  I  agree  entirely  in  all 
that  is  said  in  relation  to  the  right  of  the  master,  by  virtue  of 
the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  arrest  his  fugitive  slave  in 
any  State  wherein  he  may  find  him.  He  has  a  right,  peace- 
ably, to  take  possession  of  him  and  carry  him  away  without 
any  certificate  or  warrant  from  a  judge  of  the  District  or  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  or  from  any  magistrate  of  the 
State,  and  whoever  resists  or  obstructs  him  is  a  wrongdoer, 
alid  every  State  law  which  proposes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
authorize  such  resistance  or  obstruction  is  null  and  void  and 
affords  no  justification  to  the  individual  or  the  oflScer  of  the 
Sta.te  who  acts  under  it.  This  right  of  the  master  being  given 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither  Congress  nor 
a  State  legislature  can  by  any  law  or  regulation  impair  it  or 
restrict  it."     And  again,  ib.  628,  the  Chief  Justice  said  i — 

» Ante,  §  766. 

•  Yet  Judge  VTayne  said.  ib.  640 : — "  Such  a  certificate,  too,  being  required,  pro- 
tects persons  who  are  not  fugitives  from  being  seized  and.  transported.''  How 
can  this  be  if  no  certificate  is  necessary  ?  Jud^e  Wayne,  in  the  passage  cited 
in  the  text  aboTe,  had  spoken  of  the  sUve  an  that  which  could  be  seised  h^ 
ctMse property.  Ib.  641,  he  said: — "The  object  is  to  secure  the  property  of  some 
of  the  States,  and  the  individual  rights  of  their  citizens  in  that  propoiy."    Judge 
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"The  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  and  every  article  and 
clause  in  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  is  the  paramount  law.  The  right  of  the  master  therdbre 
to  seize  his  fugitive  slave  is  the  law  of  each  State,  and  no 
State  has  the  power  to  abrogate  or  alter  it." 

Judge  Thompson's  language,  already  cited/  taken  in  eon- 
nection  with  his  having  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  supports  the  same  doctrine,  even  while  he  asaertB  tlie 
necessity  of  legislation. 

Judge  Daniel's  language,  already  cited,  is  consistmiiintk 
the  doctrine  of  seizure  and  removal,  by  afSrming  that  tlie  (W 
stitution  guarantees  "  to  the  owner  the  right  of  propartyift  Ul 
slave."' 

Judge  Baldwin  also  held  that,  if  the  person  fleized  irtin 
actually  the  slave,  the  removal  was  not  kidnapping/ 

§  806.  The  greater  portion  of  Judge  McLeim^a  i^g|«pl^ 
Opinion,  in  Prigg's  case,  was  devoted  to  an  argum^it  J^iuiit 
the  doctrine.*     As  tliis  Opinion  is  the  most  proncdnciQiiy^lr;^!^ 

Tuie^,  ib.  629,  speaks  of  the  right  of  the  owner  as  an  "  btdlridnal  rM^*  ^^ 
proTision  as  "a  positive  and  express  stipulation  for  the  seciirity  oTceiftdB il^ 
vidnal  rights  of  property  in  the  several  States."  This  language  reeqnd>|ef  jIMIge 
Baldwin's,  in  Johnson  i .  Tompkins,  ante,  p.  445,  note. 

•  Ante,  §  758.  «  Ante,  p.  489.  •  Ante,  p,  491. 

*  16  Peters,  666,  Judge  McLean  says: — "I  come  now  to  a  most  delicate  liid  im- 
portant inquiry  in  this  case,  and  that  is,  whether  the  claimant  of  a  fitt^itiTe  fttn 
labor  may  seize  and  remove  him  b}*  force  out  of  the  State  in  which  be  laajr  1» 
found,  ia  deHance  of  its  laws.  I  refer  not  to  laws  which  are  in  conflict  wiAlfce 
Constitution  or  the  act  of  1793.  Such  State  laws,  I  have  already  saMl,  «w  v«A 
But  1  have  reference  to  those  laws  which  regulate  the  police  of  the  S^ite,  Blab- 
tain  the  peace  of  its  citizens,  and  preserve  its  territory  and  juriadictiba  frtlB  ftA 
of  violence." 

Judge  McLean  then  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  controversy  bfltw^eb'Vfr 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1792  {ante,  §  696).  He  then  says.  p.  667 :— **BoAft* 
Constitution  and  the  act  of  1793,  require  the  fugitive  from  labor  to  he  dt^ttfA 
up  on  claim  being  made,  by  the  party  or  his  agent,  to  whom  tlie  serrice  to  ^ 
Not  that  a  suit  should  be  regularly  instituted.  The  proceeding  anthorijEed  by  w 
law  is  summary  and  informal.  The  fugitive  is  seized  by  the  claimai^,  andfdni 
before  a  judge  or  magistrate  within  the  State,  and  on  proof,  parol  or  wtfttea,  tfcii 
he  owes  labor  to  the  claimant,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  magi^lrale  to 
give  the  certificate,  which  authorizes  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the  Stil^lmi 
whence  he  absconded. 

"  The  counsel  inquire  of  whom  the  claim  shall  be  made.  And  they  represait 
that  the  fugitive,  being  at  large  in  the  State,  is  in  the  custody  of  no  one,  normidff 
the  protection  of  the  State;  so  that  the  claim  caimot  bo  made,  and  eofoseiflaiAf 
that  the  claimant  may  seize  the  fugitive  and  remove  him  out  of  the  State. 

"  A  perusal  of  the  act  of  Congress  obWates  the  difficulty,  and  the  conseqwJice 
which  ifl  represented  as  growing  out  of  it. 

"The  act  is  framed  to  meet  the  supposed  case.  The  ftigitiye  is  presttinedto 
be  at  large,  for  the  claimant  is  authorized  to  eelze  him.    After  seiiore,  he  is  in 
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the  only  one,  delivered  in  a  case  wherein  the  question  was  di- 
rectly in  issue,  denying  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugi- 
tive, either  under  the  provision  or  the  Act  of  Congress,  it  is 
given  at  length  in  the  note  below.  Some  passages  in  the  same 
extract  will  hereinafter  be  cited  in  considering  the  question, 
whether  the  action  of  State  magistrates,  under  the  law  of  1793, 

custody ;  before  it,  he  was  not.  And  the  claimant  is  required  to  take  him  before  a 
fmdieial  cfieer  of  the  State  ;  and  it  is  before  mch  officer  his  claim  is  to  be  mads. 

"  To  suppose  that  the  claim  is  not  to  be  made,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  unless 
the  fngitiye  be  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  some  public  officer  or  individual,  is 
to  disregard  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  of  1793.  There  is  no  act  in  the  stat- 
ute book  more  precise  [668]  in  its  language ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  less  liable  to 
misconstruction.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  in  the  act  for 
fcha  right  asserted  in  the  argument,  to  take  the  fugitive  by  force  and  remove 
him  out  of  the  State. 

"  Such  a  proceeding  can  receive  no  sanction  under  the  act,  for  it  is  in  express 
yiolation  of  it  The  claimant  having  seized  the  fugitive,  is  required  by  the  act  to 
take  him  before  a  federal  judge  within  the  State,  or  a  State  magistrate  within  the 
county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  within  which  the  seizure  was  made.  Now,  can 
there  be  anv  pretence  that  after  the  seizure  under  the  statute,  the  claimant  may 
disre^rd  the  other  express  provision  of  it,  by  taking  the  fugitive  without  claim 
aal  of  the  State  ?  But  it  is  said,  the  master  may  seize  his  slave  wherever  he  finds 
him,  if  by  doing  so  he  does  not  violate  the  public  peace;  that  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  not  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  the  slave  may  have 
fled,  and  where  he  is  found. 

"  If  the  master  has  a  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave  without  claim,  he  can 
oomroit  no  breach  of  the  peace  by  using  all  the  force  necessary  to  accompEsh  his 
object. 

**  It  is  admitted  that  the  rights  of  the  master,  so  (at  as  regards  the  services  of 
th«alave,  are  not  impaired  by  this  change;  but  the  mode  of  asserting  them,  in 
my  opinion,  ia  essentially  modified.  In  the  State  where  the  service  is  due,  the 
master  needs  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  force  to  control  the  action  of  the  slave. 
But  can  this  law  be  applied  by  the  master  in  a  State  which  makes  the  act  un- 
Uwfol? 

"  Can  the  master  seize  his  slave  and  remove  him  out  of  the  State  in  disregard 
of  its  biws,  as  he  might  take  his  horse  which  is  running  at  large  ?  This  ground 
is  taken  in  the  argument    Is  there  no  difference  in  principle  in  these  cases  ? 

"  The  slave,  as  a  sensible  and  human  being,  is  subject  to  the  local  authority 
into  whatsoever  jurisdiction  he  may  go.  He  is  answerable  under  the  laws  for  his 
AOti^  and  he  may  claim  their  protection.  The  State  may  protect  him  against  aU 
the  world  except  the  claim  of  his  master.  Should  any  one  commit  lawless  vio- 
lence on  the  slave,  the  offender  ma}'  unquestionably  be  punished ;  and  should  the 
jlave  commit  murder,  he  may  be  detained  and  punished  for  it  by  the  State,  in  dis- 
nmyrd  of  the  claim  of  the  [669]  master.  Being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State, 
>a  Mave  bears  a  very  different  relation  to  it  from  that  of  mere  property. 

"  la  a  State  where  slavery  is  allowed,  every  colored  person  is  presumed  to  be 
a  slave ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  every  person  is 
presumed  to  be  free  without  regard  to  color.  On  this  principle  the  States,  both 
skveholding  and  nop-slaveholding,  legislate.  The  latter  may  prohibit,  as  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  under  a  certain  penalty,  the  forcible  removal  of  a  colored 
person  out  of  the  State.    Is  such  law  in  conflict  with  the  act  of  1798  ? 

"  The  act  of  1793  authorizes  a  forcible  seizure  of  the  slave  by  the  master,  not 
to  take  him  out  of  the  State,  but  to  take  him  before  some  judicial  officer  within  it. 
The  act  of  Pennsylvania  punishes  a  forcible  removal  of  a  colored  person  out  of 
the  State.    Now,  here  is  no  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  law  of 
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involved  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  power.  In  riew  <^  each 
citation,  some  words  in  the  extract  here  given  are  italidzed, 
though  not  80  printed  in  the  report. 

Conmss.  The  execution  of  neither  law  can,  by  ^y  just  interpreUtioii,  in  mj 
opinion,  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  oth^r.  The  laws  In  this  req>ect  flad 
in  harmony  with  each  other. 

"  It  is  very  clear  that  no  power  to  seize  and  forcibly  remote  the  sLiTe  i^ftosft 
claim  is  given  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  exercised  under  Qta  Constlfaitiaat 
Congress  have  legislated  on  the  constitutional  power,  and  hare  direded  tib^  wifik 
in  wliich  it  shall  be  executed.  The  act,  it  is  admitted,  coven  tlie  whole  gnml; 
and  that  it  is  constitutional  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doabib  ISTow,  pDider 
such  carcumatances,  can  the  proyisions  of  the  act  be  disrenrded*  Mid  an  apvisd 
power  set  up  under  the  Constitution  ?  This  ia  belieTed  to  oe  wiiol^  iapM^BipSiiB 
by  any  known  rule  of  coBstruction. 

*'The  terms  of  the  Constitntion  are  general,  and,  Uke  maiiy  oibef  pomf  Ji 
that  instrmnent,  require  legislatioiL  In  the  language  of  tHa  Covrt  ]m  Jbff^  ft 
Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  304,  'the  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  exprapaed  m^pp- 
eral  terms,  leaving  to  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  ifl^  owammsio 
effectuate  le^Umate  objects,  and  to  mould  and  model  the  exercise  of.  itfi  fl^nj^ 
as  its  own  wisdom  and  the  public  Interests  should  require.' 

"This,  Congress  have  done  by  the  act  of  1798.  It  ^vee  a  spmBM^aii 
effectual  mode  of  redress  to  the  master,  and  is  he  not  [67oTb(Mizid.  W,  jpurpffi  it! 
It  is  the  legislative  construction  of  thie  Constitution;  aira  ia  i(  nui  ii  Hioai  piilt^iillp 
tive  conatruction  ?  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  the  connael  oontend  tlui^l 
standing  this  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  and  ample  remedy  m^ovidM 
act,  the  master  might  disreg^ard  the  act  and  set  up  hia  rig^t  under  the  Goapj^i^ 
tion.  And  having  taken  this  step,  it  was  easy  to  take  another,  and  nj  IJ^^Aii 
right  may  be  asserted  by  a  forcible  seizure  and  removal  of  the  fugiUTe.     ... 

"  This  would  be  a  most  singular  constitutional  proyinon.  Itwoidd citeiJlttl 
remedy  by  recaption  into  another  sovereignty,  which  is  sanctioned,  neithef  W^fjlii 
common  law  nor  the  law  of  nations.  If  the  master  may  lawfully  seize  and  ntaan 
the  fugitive  out  of  the  State  where  he  may  be  found,  without  an  exhiUtioa  €!^1hb 
claim,  he  may  lawfully  resist  any  force,  physical  or  legal,  which  the  State,  iff  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  may  interpose. 

"To  hold  that  he  must  exhibit  his  claim  in  case  of  resistance,  is  to  ahanto 
the  ground  assumed.  He  is  engaged,  it  is  said,  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  aoo»- 
stitutional  right.  All  resistance,  then,  by  whomsoever  made,  or  in  whatsoever 
form,  must  be  illegal.  Under  such  circumstances  the  noaster  needs  no  Noof  of  Idf 
claim,  though  he  might  stand  in  need  of  additional  physical  power.  Havkor  ap- 
pealed to  this  power,  he  has  only  to  collect  a  sufBcient  force  to  put  down^i^  re- 
sistance and  attain  his  object.  Having  done  this,  he  not  only  stands  i^equttcd 
and  justified ;  but  he  has  recourse  for  any  injury  he  may  have  reoeivad  in  gfsr* 
coming  the  resistance. 

**n  this  be  a  constitutional  remedy,  it  may  not  always  be  a  peaoefol  one.  Bit 
if  it  be  a  rightful  remedy,  that  it  may  be  carried  to  this  extent,  no  one  can  deny. 
And  if  it  may  be  exercised  without  claim  of  right,  why  may  it  not  be  resorted  to 
after  the  unfavorable  decision  of  the  judge  or  magistrate  ?  This  woidd  Hmit  tbe 
necessity  of  the  exhibition  of  proof  by  the  master  to  the  single  caae  where  the 
slave  was  in  the  actual  custody  of  some  public  officer.  How  can  this  be  the  true 
construction  of  the  Constitution  ?  That  such  a  procedure  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
act  of  1793  has  been  shown.  That  act  was  passed  expressly  to  guard  i^paiastsclB 
of  force  and  violence. 

"  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  one  can  doubt  that  the  remedy  [671]  given  is  the 
Constitution,  if  indeed  it  give  any  remedy  without  legislation,  was  dedgned  to  be 
a  peaceful  one ;  a  remedv  aancHoned  by  judicial  authority  ;  a  remedy  guarded  hj 
the  forms  of  law.  But  the  inquiry  is  reiterated,  is  not  the  master  entitled  to  m 
property  ?    I  answer  that  be  is.    His  right  is  guarantied  by  the  Ooostitntion,  and 
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§  807.  In  Eichardson's  case  (1846),  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oliio,  Cuyahoga  County,  3  West.  L.  Journal,  563, 
the  defendant  was  under  arrest,  charged  with  violation  of  the 
State  law,  having  aided  in  seizing  and  carrying  out  of  the 

the  most  eummary  means  for  its  enforcement  is  found  in  the  act  of  Congress.  And 
neither  the  State  nor  its  citixens  can  obstnict  the  prosecution  of  this  nght. 

'*  The  slave  is  found  in  a  State  where  erery  man,  black  or  white,  is  presumed 
to  be  free ;  and  this  State,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  its  citizens,  and  its  soil  and 
jurisdiction  from  acts  of  violence,  has  prohibited  the  forcible  abduction  of  persons 
of  color.  Does  this  law  conflict  with  the  Constitution  ?  It  clearly  does  not,  in  its 
terms. 

*'  The  conflict  is  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  prohibition  against  the  forcible 
removal  of  persons  of  color  generally,  which  may  mclude  fugitive  slaveril  Prima 
facie  it  does  not  include  slaves,  as  every  man  within  the  State  is  presttmed  to  be 
tree,  and  there  is  do  provision  in  the  act  which  embraces  slaves.  Its  language 
clearly  shows,  that  it  was  designed  to  protect  free  persons  of  color  within  the 
$tate.  But  it  is  admitted,  there  is  no  exception  as  to  the  forcible  removal  of 
slaves.  And  here  the  important  and  most  delicate  question  arises  between  the 
power  of  the  State,  and  the  assumed,  but  not  sanctioned,  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

'•  No  conflict  can  arise  between  the  act  of  Congress  and  this  State  law.  The 
conflict  can  only  arise  between  the  forcible  acts  of  the  master  and  the  law  of  the 
State.  The  master  exhibits  no  proof  of  rieht  to  the  services  of  the  slave,  but 
seizes  him  and  is  about  to  remove  him  by  force.  I  speak  only  of  the  force  exerted 
on  the  slave.  The  law  of  the  State  presumes  him  to  be  free,  and  prohibits  his 
removal.  Now,  which  shall  give  way,  the  master  or  the  State  ?  The  law  of  the 
State  does,  in  no  case,  discharge,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  slave 
from  the  service  of  his  master. 

"  It  is  a  most  important  police  regulation.  And  if  the  master  violate  it,  is  he 
not  amenable  ?  The  offence  consists  in  the  abduction  of  a  person  of  color.  And 
this  is  attempted  to  be  justified  upon  the  simple  ground  that  the  slave  is  property. 
That  a  [672]  slave  is  property  must  be  admitted.  The  State  law  is  not  violated 
by  the  seizure  of  the  slave  by  the  master,  for  this  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress;  but  by  removing  him  out  of  the  State  by  force,  and  without  proof  of  right, 
which  the  act  does  not  authorize.  Now,  is  not  this  an  act  which  a  State  may  pro- 
hibit ?  The  presumption,  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  is  against  the  right  of  the 
Doaster,  and  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  person  he  claims.  This  presumption 
may  be  rebutted,  but  until  it  is  rebutted  by  the  proof  required  in  the  act  of  1798, 
and  also,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  Constitution,  must  not  the  law  of  the  State  be 
respected  and  obeyed  ? 

"  The  seizure  which  the  master  has  the  right  to  make  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  slave  before  an  officer.  His  possession  of 
the  slave  within  the  State,  under  this  seizure,  is  qualified  and  limited  to  the  sub- 
ject for  which  it  was  made. 

**  The  certificate  of  right  to  the  service  of  the  slave  is  undoubtedly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  master ;  but  it  authorizes  the  removal  of  the  slave  out  of  the  State 
w^ere  he  was  found,  to  the  State  from  whence  he  fled.  And  under  the  Constitu- 
tidn  this  authority  is  valid  in  all  the  States. 

"The  important  point  is,  shall  the  presumption  of  right  set  up  by  the  master, 
misustained  by  any  proof,  or  the  presumption  which  arises  from  the  laws  and  in- 
stitations  of  the  State,  prevaU  ?  This  is  the  true  issue.  The  soverei^ty  of  the 
State  is  on  one  side,  and  the  asserted  interest  of  the  master  on  the  otner.  That 
interest  is  protected  by  the  paramount  law,  and  a  special,  a  summary,  and  an 
efPectual  mode  of  redress  is  eiven.  But  this  mode  is  not  pursued,  and  the  remedy 
is  taken  into  his  own  hands  by  the  master. 

"  The  presumption  of  the  State  that  the  colored  person  is  free  may  be  errone- 
0118  in  fiMst ;  and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  it.    But  may  not  the 
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State  a  n^ro,  ^^  without  a  right  of  property  ib  hixa  being  iM 
establiBhed."  It  does  not  appear  that  any  e¥i4^l>ee  ifhatwti 
was  offered  in  this  case  that  the  person  carriedawiy  iv«t^ai^ 
gitive  slave.'  It  was  held  by  the  court,  Wood,  Ch.  J.;  jad 
Burchard,  J.,  that  all  State  legislation  on  the  sutigiBOt  W  foid 
so  far  as  it  interferes  with  that  right  to  ^  arreat  and  netonfe^ 
slave  to  the  State  from  whence  he  fled^  withoqt  the  aid  4»£8lali 
authority,"  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  The  dectiiiMrii 
the  same  which  had  been  affirmed  in  Prigg's  case.  .,  Oi  .• 

§  808.  In  the  case  (^ Belt  (1848),  1  Parlcer's  C^.  JL.litl^kl 
had  heexk  seized,  without  process,  in  the  ci^  of  ISew  Ifylii 
and  removed  to  Gravesend,  in  Kings  county,  and  them.ir 
tained,  with  what  design  does  not  appear.  The  daiBua^M 
not  applied  for  a  certificate  under  the  statute  to  any  utagiir 
trate  before  he  demanded  it  in  making  return  to  the  hahsii 
corpus.  Judge  Edmonds,  ibid«  181,  held : — ^'^  There  wa^^iig^ 
one  case  in  which  a  fugitive  slave  could  be  h^  hy;  Jbi^MriMi 
in  his  personal  custody  in  this  State.    TbsLt  was  uAdwAhftlst 

sflMrtkNioftiieaiMlerU  erronMiiBidM;  aadif  eo,lH»wl»lAlie^brilbMltN2r 
remedied  ?  The  colored  Denon  Ui  taken,  and  forcibly  ooiiTvyad  liiiiiml.fta'jpM 
dictloB  of  the  State.  Thu  force  not  being  aothoriced  by  the  aet  of  Conmi  Mr  > 
bv  the  ConBtitntioa,  may  be  prohibited  by  the  State.  As  tiie  ad  ^MMVi 
wnole  power  in  the  Constitution,  and  carries  ont,  by  spacial  enactneols^  Jta:|fl|' 
Tisions,  we  are,  in  my  jud^ent,  [673]  bound  by  the  act  We  can  no  more,  im9 
such  circumstances,  administer  a  remedy  under  the  Constitotion,  in  disrmrd  flf 
the  act,  than  we  can  exercise  a  commercial  or  other  power  is  dStaregard  dTmk  mf^ 
of  Confess  on  the  same  subject.  '''    -^ 

"  This  Tiew  respecto  the  righU  of  the  master  and  the  rights  <yf  thftfitala  V 
neither  jeopards  nor  retards  the  reclamation  of  the  slare.    It  roooTeBaHflMfi 
action  prejudicial  to  the  riffhts  of  the  master;  and  reeogAisee  in  Htfs  StM^Wt 
power  to  guard  and  protect  Its  own  jorisdiotion,  and  the  peaee  «f  its  tlllfliBtft  "  ''^'\ 

"  It  appears,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  that  the  State  awigtBifate-btW 
whom  the  fugltite  was  brought  refused  to  act.  In  my  Jndgmeiit  he  MabdMt^, 
to  perform  the  duty  required  of  him  by  a  law  psramonnt  to  aAy  aitit,  diK- thltPadB!^' 
subject,  in  his  own  State.  But  this  reinsal  does  not  lustlfy  Oie  irabee^MiftjiMP 
of  the  claimant  He  should  have  taken  the  ftigltiTe  before  a  judged  Vie  fWtf 
States,  two  of  whom  resided  within  the  State.  •  '••♦"  ^^' ' 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  first  eeetion  of  the  aet  of  1 


iay  I 
which  the  defendant  was  indicted,  by  a  fidr  construction  applies  to  i 
consideration.  The  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of  that  State  was 
and,  of  course,  without  examination.  Indeed,  I  suppose,  the  ease  has  1 
up  merely  to  bring  the  question  before  this  Court  My  efplnten,  tibersfeM^W^I". 
not  rest  so  much  upon  the  particular  law  of  Pennsyhnuila,  as  vpon  tlmh  litfM^' 
and  sovereign  power  of  a  State  to  protect  its  jurisdictloD  uid  the  petoe  efttW;". 
Ixeni,  in  anv  and  every  mode  which  its  discretkm  shall  dict«ke,  HHkidk'  dMflW^^ 
conflict  with  a  defined  power  of  the  federal  govemmeiit"  -1%.  ; . '  > 

*  In  Prigg's  case,  the  jury  In  the  Pennsylvania  eonrt^  on  the  trial  efte'lwWS' . 
ment,  had  ^nd  that  the  woman  idio  had  been  oairied  away  wns  a  f atittWAfl 
16  Peters,  (IM.  .  .  -  ^        -    ^ 
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gress,  to  take  liim  without  delay  before  the  proper  au- 
«  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate  necessary  to  justify 
loval  out  of  the  State.    This  had  not  been  done  in  this 

>9.  In  Norris  v,  Newton  (May,  1850),  5  McLean's  C.  C.  R. 
doctrine  of  Prigg's  case  was  applied,  on  the  authority  of 
30,  by  Judge  McLean.  His  language,  in  charging  the 
.  97,  is : — "  Under  the  act  of  1793,  the  master  or  his  agent 
•ight  to  seize  his  absconding  slave  wherever  he  might 
id,  not  to  take  him  out  of  the  State,  but  to  bring  him 
3ome  judicial  ofiicer  of  the  State  to  make  proof  of  his 
)  the  services  of  the  fugitive.  But,  by  the  decision  in 
e  of  Prigg,  the  master  has  a  right  to  seize  his  slave  in 
ite  where  he  may  be  found,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a 
of  the  peace,  and,  without  any  exhibition  of  claim  or 
ty,  take  him  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  absconded, 
ng  that  this  remedy  was  not  necessary  to  the  rights 
master,  and,  if  practically  enforced,  would  produce 
xcitement  in  the  free  States,  I  dissented  from  the  Opin- 
he  Court,  andstated-my  objections  with  whatever  force 
ble.  But  I  am  as  fully  bound  by  that  decision  as  if  I 
entedtoit."' 

bher  case  in  the  series  affirming  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave 
lan  V.  Oliver  ( 1 849).  See  the  language  of  Judge  Coulter  in  the  citation 
case,  anlA,  p.  494.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Taylor  (in  the  Sessions  of 
Co.,  Pa.,  1851),  HI.  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  676,  the  right  of  the 
seize  the  slave  without  warrant  was  vindicated  (see  ante,  p.  73,  note), 
not  clear,  from  the  judge's  charge,  whether  he  intended  to  vindicate  the 
)r  the  purpose  of  removing  the  fugitive,  without  a  certificate  imder  the 
>ngress,  or  only  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  hringin^  the  claim  before  a 
commissioner.  The  judge  speaJLS  of  the  right  of  seizure  os  a  right 
the  Act  of  Congress. 

captions  of  this  case  in  the  report  are : — "  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
bates,  the  master  of  fugitives  from  labor  may  arrest  them  wherever  they 
ound,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  take  them  bacK 
ite  from  whence  they  fled.  A  State  judge,  on  proper  affidavit  being 
kj  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  deten- 
«  affidavit  of  a  colored  person  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Every  per- 
il the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  owes  to  it  an  allegiance.  He  is  amenaole  to 
of  the  State,  and  the  State  is  bound  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
(U.  When  it  appears  by  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpus  that  the  fuffi- 
in  the  legal  custody  of  the  master,  and  the  facts  of  the  return  are  not  oc- 
*e  is  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  judge.  His  jurisdiction  is 
id  limited.  When  it  appears  the  fugitives  are  held  under  the  authority 
ion,  it  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  State.  And  so,  when  an  individual  u 
er  the  authority  of  a  State,  the  federal  judiciary  have  no  power  to  ro- 
ll.—36 
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§  810.  In  Booth's  case,  1  Wise.  1,  if  the  detention  of  the 
slave  could  not  have  been  legal  under  the  warrant  in  that  eaae 
by  reason  of  some  technical  defect/  it  may  have  been  neca- 
sary  to  inquire  whether  he  could  have  been  kept  in  cufltody 
under  the  provision  alone.  Judge  Smith,  in  his  Opinion  d  - 
June  7th,  makes  the  following  observations,  which  bear  on  this 
question,  in  1  Wise,  p.  15  :'  .  . 

lease  the  person  so  held.  If  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpus  be  deol^  the«M- 
ter  most  prove  tliai  his  custody  of  tlie  slaves  is  legal  If  he  &il  to  db  lUi,  tf 
make  an  insufficient  return,  tlic  State  judge  may  release  the  Idfitivea  Bit  Iki 
master  may  subsequently  arrest  them  and  prove  them  to  be  his  Mavea.  TWiiit- 
ter,  though  he  may  arrest  without  any  exhibition  of  dafan  or  judicial 
when  required,  must  show  a  right  to  the  services  of  the  fusitiTes.'* 

*  Ante,  p.  602. 

*  In  the  Opinion  delivered  on  the  hearing  of  the  cerUarari^  iadg« 
goes  against  the  reasoning  in  Prigg^s  case,  by  which  the  doctrine  of 
supposed  to  be  sustained,  as  follows,  from  8  AVisc  IIS: 

"  Bot  we  wiU  take  the  case  as  the  majority  have  preseated  H^  .  ^ 
sionally  the  opinions  delivered,  consentient  aa  well  aadiasentieBt,  witfi  mcifAm, 
and  with  those  rules  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitotion,  whieh  the  Oy 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  iteelf  long  since  estaUished,  and  which  hi««tai 
adopted  also,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  courts  of  the  respective  Slatea 

*'  The  first  observation  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  upon  sb  ejuiinliiilM 
of  the  case,  is,  that  all  the  ndes  of  construction  theretofore  cirtabUahad  ft*  111 
guide  of  the  federal  as  well  as  State  courts,  In  the  interpretation  of  tbeOsaittii- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  are  utterly  repodiated. 

**  Among  the  mles  of  interpretation  considered  to  be  firmly  estabHriied^'vliA 
particularly  concern  the  matter  in  hand,  is  the  one  laid  down  in  1  Stmft  ObM- 
inentatWy  409-410.  It  is  as  follows: — *  A  rule  of  equal  importanee  is,  sMtlsai- 
large  the  eonstrurtion  o^f  a  given  potcer  bftfond  the  fair  acope  ofitn  term»,  tmnhh- 
citute  the  restriction  t«  uieonvenieHi^  impolitic,  or  even  mi*ckiefnu9,*  YettheVBote 
tenor  and  force  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  tiie  assumption  of  fedend  auHmH/ftr 
the  execution  of  the  compact  in  question,  rests  solely  upon  the  incoDTenieMi  <f 
State  action,  or  the  ndschief  resulting  from  the  omission  or  reftisal  of  the  ~ 
to  act.  What  is  tlie  '  Ai«V  scope  of  ike  terms '  [11 7]  of  the  clause  ?  it  is  t 
ted  that  it  is  clear,  dennitc,  incapable  of  enlargement  or  reetriction.    Tht 


have  agreed  that  escaping  slaves  shall  not  bo  discharged  from  service  or  labor  It 
the  operation  of  their  own  laws,  but  that  when  claimed  within  tlieirterritoiy,aeii 
the  claim  established,  shall  be  delivered  up.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  obHg^iBL 
Is  it  not  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  terms,  to  hold,  that  the  States  hare  fdi- 
quished  all  power  to  provide  the  means  and  mode  of  performing  this  duty  IMlift 
they  have  thrown  open  their  territories  to  incursion  by  fugitive  haiitii%'ti' 
relinquish  all  power  to  protect  their  own  people  from  false  charses  of  csny,* 
of  the  obligation  of  service  ? — or  from  assault  and  outrage  dnnng  the  itifchf 
To  hold  that  the  mere  covenant  not  to  discharge,  and  to  deliver  up  on  deim,li  i 
grant  of  power  to  the  federal  government  to  uivade  their  territory  and  tfJM 
when  not  one  word  of  grant  is  found  among  the  terms  used,  or  mcjeeifily  im- 
plied ?    And  do  not  the  passages  heretofore  quoted  concluBiTely  show,  tliil  1^ 


])owor  of  Congress  is  deduced  solely  from  the  supposition  that  the  danae  i^'^pK^ 
tion  would  not  probably  be  conveniently  and  MtufaeiarUy  executed  withoift  w&k 
assumption  ? 

"Again,  the  'fair  scope  of  the  terms'  of  this  clause  of  the  ConatituliaB hik 
been  enlarged  in  violation  of  thb  rule,  in  assuming  that  it  oonferred  vpoa  lie 
slave  owner  a  constitutional  right  to  have  his  slave  restored  to  him  in  the  91^ 
from  whfoh  he  fled.    But  it  is  obvious  from  reading  the  dimse,  tibat  it  i 
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"  Either  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  are  left  for  a  con- 
struction of  this  portion  of  the  federal  compact,  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  meaning  to  be  derived  from  [16]  the  words. 
There  was  very  little  debate  upon  the  introduction  or  adop- 
tion of  the  clause,  and  but  feeble  aid  is  furnished  from  con- 
covenant  or  guaranty  to  return  the  fugitive,  but  only  to  doliver  him  up  in  the 
Htate  to  whicn  he  may  have  fled  and  in  which  he  may  be  found ;  not  to  return 
him  to  the  State  from  which  he  may  have  fled.  The  Supreme  [118]  Court  of  the 
UnUwd  States  say,  '  that  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  secui^  to  the  citizens  of 
ike  slBveholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership  in  their  slaves, 
tuipr^pertp,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  into  which  they  might  escape  fW)m  the 
84ate  where  they  were  held  to  serrico  or  labor.*  It  is  respectflilly  submitted, 
tlMit  tiioh.  was  not  the  object  of  the  clause,  but  far  from  it.  It  was  not  the  obj^t 
of  the  clause  to  legalize  slavery  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Such  is  not  now 
the  l^al  effect  of  the  provision.  To  give  it  such  a  construction  would  be  en- 
krgiBjr  the  coostmction  beyond  the  *  fair  scope  of  its  terms.' 

"  The  court  say,  '  The  object  of  this  clause  was,  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  owuership  in  their  slaves,  as 
pirvperty,  in  every  State  of  6ie  Union  into  which  they  might  escape  from  servi- 
lodb.'  '  Its  true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doctrines  and  principles  preva- 
lenl  in  ttie  iton-slaveholding  States,  by  preventing  them  from  interme^llng  with, 
or  obfltmctlng  or  abolishing  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves.'    ' 

"  By  whflft  rule  of  inte^retation  such  a  construction  can  be  placed  upon  the 
words  contained  in  this  clause,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  full  recognition  of 
Hke  light  of  property  in  the  slave  in  every  State  in  the  Union  !  The  complete 
figlit  aod  title  of  ownership  in  their  slaves  tu  property  !  It  is  submitted,  that  th^ 
recognildon  of  the  rights  of  the  master  ei^oined  by  the  clause  is  (1):  so  far  atf  not 
to  dischaive  the  furtive  from  the  labor  or  service  which  may  be  due,  claimed, 
jsid  eatnbhflhed ;  and  (2)  to  deliver  him  up  on  claim  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
Inbor  or  service  is  due,  when  claimed  by  him,  and  such  claim  is  legally  [119]  es- 
InblUhed.  That  is  all.  Such  is  the  bond ;  no  more,  no  less.  The  seal  may  Hind, 
but  It  eaanot  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  bond.  The  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
ttte  oiwner  in  the  slave,  '  as  property,*  and  not  to  obstruct  those  rights,  w'ould 
IprwfUy  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  provision.  The  essential  rights  of  the  owner  of 
^pMwrty  are,  to  sell  or  exchange  it ;  also  to  use,  enjoy,  and  control  it  absolutely, 
irtuiOPt  hindrance  or  molestation.  By  this  construction  of  the  court,  therefore. 
ttoowMir  of  the  fugitive  may  not  only  seize  him  in  any  State,  but  he  may  sell 
li|ni»  ii  nnction  or  otiierwiee ;  he  may  hire  him  out  to  service  for  any  term ;  he 
kHgr  eooumuid  his  immediate,  as  well  as  his  prospective  services,  and  lash  him 
jatD  obedience,  and  none  of  these  rights  may  be  obstructed  or  '  intermeddled  * 
vftU  Such  a  constructton,  if  acquiesced  in,  would  open  up  a  mafket  in  every 
Mt^QM/t  for  fogitive  slaves.  Placards  would  be  lawfully  posted  in  every  comer 
irftheihlg^way,  and  the  service  of  the  slave  proposed  as  compensation  or  reward 
Aht  hia  oaptore ;  and  such  a  construction  would  arm  every  slave-hunter  with  a 
lari^.to  aconrge  the  fugitive  into  immediate  service,  or  back  to  bondage ;  and  no 
BtiftO'  Umt  or  authority  comld  interpose'  to  prevent  such  outrages,  for  all  such 
mid  ojperate  a  *  discharge  pro  tanto.* 

'^It  u  submitted  that  this  is  going  a  little  beyond  the  '  fair  scope '  of  the  lafi- 
ge  'of  the  Constitution.  Its  fair  scope  and  true  intent  do  not  require  of  the 
f  Sittea  any  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  /dgitive  in  him  as 
fntpeHy,  TlMt  was  never  required  of  them,  and  would  have  been  scouted  had  It 
been  proposed.  The  clause  simply  requires  that  the  States  into  which  the  fugi- 
Hile-ttafieseBpe  shall  [120]  not  discharge  him  fVom  service,  but  deliver  him  up. 
Se  is  reeognized  afanpy  as  a  per9on  owing  service,  not  as  a  chattel,  or  as  any  spaciea 
^|aro|ieitf  to  be  sola  or  bartered.  In  Vteinia  ha  rosfy  be,  indeed,  a  chattel;  but 
iB  WieooBtlnhelB  a  MAN.    The  laws  ofnrghiia  make  him  a  chattel  ihcrt;  hnt 
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temporancous  interpretation,  for,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  lias  not  become  a  subject  of  any  very  considerable 
discussion. 

''  AVithout  stopping  here  to  inquire,  whether  tlie  clause  in 
question  confers  upon  the  general  government  any  power  of 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Ihws  of  Wisconsin  regard  him  u  a 
person  here.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  fugitive  leave*  the  attribute  of  the  chat- 
tel behind  him  in  the  State  from  which  he  Bees,  and  goea  forth  as  a  PERSON. 
The  law  which  makes  him  property  ia  V'^irj^inla,  d*tei  not  go  with  him  bejpadtbt 
limits  of  that  St^ite.  On  his  eHcape  from  such  limits  he  ceajies  to  be  property,  hot 
is  A  person  liable  to  be  reclaimed.  The  prrmn  may  escape,  but  the  property  CMih 
not.  The  States  are  no  more  bound  to  recognize  the  fugitive  slave  aa  property, 
than  a  fuj^itive  apprentice  as  propiTty.  The  relation  of  luafitter  and  eenaat  U 
recognized  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  the  oblij^atioa  of  service  is  implied  from 
Kuch  relation.  Even  such  oblijoration  is  not  recognized  as  full,  complete,  preiefi^ 
and  operative,  but  as  attaching  to  that  relation  in  another  State.  So  miicn  of  tht 
law  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  as  required  of  him  ncrvue  to  hia  master  then, 
is  to  be  regarded,  and  from  that  obligation  of  service,  imposed  by  that  Uv. 
the  State  may  not  dischar-^  him.  The  law  of  Virginia  which  reqoireB  of  the 
slave  service  to  his  master,  is  recognized  as  tlie  law  there,  not  here.  We  may  not 
discharge  a  fugitive  from  the  service  wliich,  by  law.  he  owes  in  Yii|ginia»  But 
by  tliat  law  he  owes  no  service  here.  The  master  may  capture  him  in  WiaooooA. 
We  must  deliver  him  up  to  his  master,  on  the  establishment  of  hia  ckia;  hot  hit 
master  has  no  right  to  [l21]  command  his  9cri}ice  in  Wisconsin*  He  jnoii^  JMt 
boat  him.  lie  may  take  him  bock  to  Vii^^inia,  but  he  cannot  command  hisatnT- 
ice  here.  When  he  gets  to  Virginia  he  will  owe  service  bj  the  law  of  thst  SU|% 
but  not  till  then.  By  the  law  oi  that  State  he  owes  the  serrice,  and  by  tibat  lav 
only.  That  is  the  law  of  Virginia,  but  not  the  law  of  Wisoonsin.  If  the  suiUr 
demand  jfcrvice  hero  of  his  fugitive,  and  beat  him  for  disobedience,  be  is  puitk- 
able  by  our  laws.  Nor  could  the  master,  having  captured  the  fugitive  in  tikii 
Stat«.  sell  or  hire  him  to  another,  lie  has  just  the  control  oyct  him  reqolsit*  to 
his  extradition,  and  no  more.  Ho  may  relinquish  that  right,  and  so  iMuanffipft* 
him ;  for  such  relinquislmient  would  operate  euiancipation ;  but  he  cannttt  cell 
and  transfer  his  right  of  extradition  to  another.  lie  may  employ,  p^rAopt,  an  agent 
for  that  purpose ;  though,  strictly  construeti,  the  clause  might  be  heldto  require 
the  claim  to  be  made  by  the  owner  iVi  pernon,  to  whom  the  service  is  due,  and  to 
exclude  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

"  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  clau.<)e  in  question*  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  other.  And  yet.  in  the  same  case  {Pripg  rs.  /Vnik)  the  court 
say,  '  the  clause  ct>utaind  a  positive  and  nnqualiiied  right  of  the  owner  in  the 
slave  as  property,  unaff«»cted  by  any  State  law  or  regulation  whatsoever,  becaiiK 
[  1 22]  there  is  no  qualification  or  restriction  of  it,  to  be  found  therein,  and  we  have 
no  rii^ht  to  insert  any  which  is  not  expressed,  and  cannot  be  fairly  implied.  Es- 
pecially are  wc  estopped  from  so  doing  when  the  clause  puts  the  right  to  service 
or  labor  upon  the  same  ground  and  to  tJie  eanie  extent  iu  everv  other  State,  as  in 
the  St:ite  from  which  the  slave  escaped,  and  in  which  he  was  held  to  the  service 
or  labor.     If  this  be  so,  then  all  the  incidents  to  that  right  attach  also/ 

**  Now  one  incident  to  that*right  in  the  State  from  which  the  slaTe  has  fled*  ii, 
that  the  owner  may  transfer  it  to  another,  and  therefore  no  State  law  or  regula- 
tion can  prevent  the  exorcise  of  that  right  in  a  free  State  and  to  the  same  extent 
to  which  the  owner  is  entitled  in  his  own  State.  The  slave  code  of  eTery  Statein 
the  Union  is  thus  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  every  free  State,  and  t^  latter  aie 
prohibited  from  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  while  the  power  of  legiaUtiDn^tosa- 
Inrge  or  modify  this  right  is  in  the  former.  To  the  '  natne  extjmt  *  as  the  right  of 
the  master  in  the  slave  is  given  by  the  local  law  of  Arkansas^  is  he  entitled  ta  es- 
joy  and  exercise  it  in  Wiseonstn  or  Massachusetts  I    This  is  insisted  upon  over 
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legislation  in  regard  to  the  snbjeet  matter  thereof,  let  ns  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  so  far  as  it  af- 
fecls  the  rights  or  condition  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it 
18  supposed  especially  to  refer. 

and  over  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  courts  are 
bound  by  the  decision.     I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition. 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  'the  clause  contains  a  positive  and  unqualified  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  owner  iu  the  slave  unaffected  by  any  State  hiw  or  rcRfulA- 
tion  whatsoever,  because  there  is  no  qualification  or  restriction  of  it  to  be  found 
(herein ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  insert  any  which  is  not  expressed  or  clearly 
implied.' 

"  The  role  of  construction  laid  down  in  numerous  instances,  [123]  which  need 
Jiot  to  be  here  specified,  is,  that  the  federal  government  can  exercise  no  power,  ex- 
cept what  is  expressly  granted,  or  what  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  some  ex- 
press power.  We  do  not  require  or  need  restrictive  or  negative  expressions  in 
the  Constitution,  applicable  to  federal  power.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  not 
granted  ia  reserved  without  words  of  restriction.  It  was  not  necessary  to  insert 
msv  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  slave  owner  in  this  clause,  because  he  had, 
toA  coald  have  no  rights  but  such  as  were  expreitsly  recognized.  Nor  without 
0ome  express  grant  could  Ck)ngress  exercise  any  in  his  behalf.  It  would  have 
been  a  work  of  supererogation  to  use  restrictive  words;  nax  more,  it  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  expedient,  for  then  it  would  have  been  held,  and  with  reason, 
that  an  rights  and  privileges  were  recognized  that  were  not  expressly  enumerated 
ionong  the  reservations.  As  it  is,  the  States,  and  people,  (if  it  better  suits,)  have 
merely  assented  to  the  provision  that  the  fugitive  should  not  be  discharged  by 
theff  laws  and  regulations,  but  shall  be  delivered  up.  Not  one  word  is  uttered 
beyond.  To  hold  that  the  States  have  no  power  or  rights  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly reserved  or  fairly  inipHed ;  that  restrictions  and  reservations  must  be 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  or  otherwise  to  be  presumed  as  delegated  or 
reltnquished,  is  to  reverse  all  rules  of  construction  heretofore  established.  It  is  a 
dangerous  doctrine.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  tenth 
flimtodmeiit  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which  declares  the  contrary.  Is  there  any- 
thing so  sacred  in  the  cause  of  a  slave  captor  as  to  require  a  reversal  of  all  rules 
of  interpretation  to  sustain  it  ?  Why  should  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  be 
construed  according  to  rules,  and  upon  principles  [1*^4]  different  from  those  to 
which  every  other  part  of  that  instrument  is  subjected  ?  Why  should  State  sover- 
eignty be  degraded  in  behalf  of  the  slave  owner,  when  every  other  claimant 
^sonld  approach  its  tribunals  with  respect  and  awe  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  U.  S. 
OiJnrt  is,  that  because  the  clause  does  not  restrict  the  claims  of  the  owner,  it  there- 
Ibfe  recognizes  them  to  any  extent  allowed  in  a  slave  State ;  that  because  the 
States  have  agreed  to  recc^izo  certain  rights,  or  rather  demands,  of  the  slave 
owner,  vi«.:  that  they  will  not  discharge,  by  law  or  regulation,  a  fugitive,  and  will 
deliver  him  up  on  claim,  therefore  they  admit  his  whole  claim  of  property ;  his 
absolute  right  to  service  in  their  own  territory ;  indeed,  all  the  rights  of  property 
and  its  incidents,  to  the  *  same  extent '  that  he  may  demand  them  in  a  slave 
State,  by  the  laws  thereof;  that  because  they  did  not  restrict  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  sell  the  fugitive,  or  hire  him  to  service,  or  lash  him  into  obedience,  there- 
fere.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  those  rights  to  that  extent  in  the  State  from  which  the 
slave  escaped,  he  must  have  them  in  the  State  into  which  he  may  have  fled  1  This 
is  establishing  the  rule,  that  the  States  can  exercise  no  powers  which  they  did  not 
iTSerte,  instead  of  the  acknowledged,  the  express,  the  constitutional  rule,  that 
file  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved.  This  is  no  unworthy  criticism  upon  the 
tanffoage  of  the  court.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  opinion  from  the  beginning  to  the 
enA  It  is  the  basis,  the  very  ground-work  of  the  decision.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  conclusions  of  the  court.  To  narrow  the  basis  would  be  to  destroy 
the  snper^trnctore.    Abridge  Uie  premises,  and  the  conclusions  scatter.    Upon 
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^^  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  thisdaxiiEie  was  iBttndBl 
to  refer  exclnsively  to  fugitive  slaves ;  of  whieh  I  tibudkitbe 
history  of  its  adoption  into  the  Constitution  leavM  no  douU; 
the  question  at  once  arises,  how  far,  and  in  what  partioii{m, 
does  it  affect  the  persons  alluded  to  in  it t  1st.  Itconteit- 
plates  the  fact  that  certain  persons  were,  or  might  be,  hddlo 
service  or  labor  in  one  or  more  States  under  tbe  lawatberaC 
3d.  That  it  ifas  by  the  laws  of  such  State  or  States  ahme^  a- 
der  which  such  persons  could  be  held  to  service  or  labor.  -U. 
That  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  respectire  States  vtadcr 
which  such  persons  might  be  held  to  service  or  labor,  sir  ^ 
charged  therefrom,  might  be  different.  4th.  That  sodi  per 
sons  might  escape  from  one  State  in  which  they  were  beU4o 
labor  under  the  laws  thereof,  into  another  State  in  whkii  saeh 
persons  were  hold  to  labor  under  different  laws,  or  in  wUek 
they  were  by  th^  laws  of  the  State  discharged  from  servioa  qr 
labor.  5th.  That  the  service  or  labor  here  spoken  'Of  is  of  a 
kind  which  is  exacted  of  such  persons  by  law^  and- -not  of  a 
kind  stipulated  for  by  contract,  and  hence  is  in  r^straiiiffof, 
and  derogatory  [17]  to' human  liberty.  6th.  Tbat  saek^pet^ 
sons  escaping  from  one  State  into  another,  shonld  not  bs^dii- 
charged  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  they  may  have  fled, 
but  that  the  condition  of  the  fugitive  should  remain  the  same  in 
the  State  from  which  he  had  fled,  in  case  the  person  te whom 
he  owed  the  service  should  choose  to  claim  him  and  convey 
him  thither.  Tth.  That  in  the  event  of  a  claim  by  the  porton 
to  whom  the  fugitive  owed  the  service  under  the  laws  of  flic 
State  from  which  lie  fled,  being  made,  ho  should  be  delivered 
up,  on  establishing  the  fact  that  the  labor  or  service  of  tbe 
fugitive  was  due  to  such  claimant. 

"  From  this  analysis  of  the  clause  of  the  federal  Cori^tita- 
tion  above  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  status  of  thefngi- 

thU  jp*oiind  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  court  should  plant  its  ded^oo< 
Ko  other  [135]  would  serve  to  sustain'it  They  did  6o.  To  kuve  dcme  iMtiMd 
have  been  to  have  done  the  reverse. 

"  It  may  then  be  asked  in  all  candor  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ViSKM 
States,  or  any  other  officer  or  person,  can  erpect  the  courts  of  the  States  to  idip^ 
this  decision  as  the  law  of  the  land?  Do  they  require  obedience  to  ihitnil«<tf 
interpretation  ?  If  so,  in  obeying  this  we  viofate  all  other  rules  of  6onstrQctioa 
by  then  ectahUshed.  Fealty  to  the  doctrines  of  this  case  is  treasoA  to  the  kvof 
aU  preceding  cases." 
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tive  is  essentially  different  in  this  State,  from  bis  aiattts  or  con- 
dition in  the  State  from  whence  he  fled.  In  the  latter,  he  re- 
mained subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of  his  class,  though  he 
may  have  escaped  from  the  domicil  or  premises  of  his  master. 
Here,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  and  complete  protection  of  our 
laws;  as  much  so  as  any  other  h\iman  being,  so  long  as  he  is 
nndaimed.  He  may  sue  and  be  sued ;  he  may  acquire  and 
hold  property ;  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  man, 
tintil  a  lawful  claim  is  made  for  him  ;  and  this  claim  must  be 
nuwde  by  the  person  to  whom  his  service  or  labor  is  due,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  escaped.  No  one  else 
can  interfere  with  him.  K  no  claim  is  set  up  to  his  service  or 
labor  by  the  person  to  whom  his  service  or  labor  is  due,  there 
is  no  power  or  authority,  or  person  on  earth,  that  can  derive 
any  advantage  from  his  former  condition,  or  assert  it,  to  his 
prejudice.  So  long  as  the  owner  does  not  choose  to  assert  his 
daim^  the  cottage  of  the  fugitive  in  Wisconsin  is  as  much  [18] 
his  castle— iis  property,  liberty,  and  person  are  as  much  the 
svVject  of  legal  protection,  as  those  of  any  other  person.  Our 
legal  tribunds  are  as  open  to  his  complaint  or  appeal,  as  to  that 
of  any  other  man.  He  Tnay  never  be  claimed ;  and  if  not,  he 
^duld  remain  forever  free,  and  transmit  freedom  to  his  pos- 
terity born  on  our  soil. 

"It  is  apparent,  therefore,' that  the  fugitive  slave  leaves  his 
condition  of  slavery  behind  him,  and  takes  with  him  into  this 
State  only  the  dread  contingency  of  the  assertion  of  the  claim 
of  the  person  from  whose  sei-vice  he  has  escaped,  upon  the 
esitablishment  of  which  he  may  be  reduced  to  his  former  con- 
dition in  the  State  from  which  he  fled. 

"The  act  of  Congress  of  1850  fully  recognizes  this  view  of 
the  Constitution,  and  contemplates  the  recapture  of  the  fugi- 
tive, as  dependent  entirely  upon  the  claim  of  the  master. 
The  sixth  section  provides  that  'the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  or  his,  her,  or  their 
agent  or  attorney,  duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  in 
writing^  acknowledged  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  scHXie 
legal  oflScer  or  court  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
same  may  be  executed,  may  pursue  and  claim  such  fugitive 
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person/  &c.  No  one  but  the  owner,  or  liia  mgent  oraMon^, 
appointed  by  writing,  may  claim  him.  Ko  €me  .mkj  ^wdmst 
teer  to  render  bis  neighbor  a  friendly  service,  by 'Captoongiii 
his  behalf  and  returning  to  him  his  fugitive.  It  mtiBtbe  Ik 
master's  own  act,  and  its  responsibilities  be  all  his  owiL'f /' 

Afterwards,  on  p.  37,  Judge  Smith  argues  that  the.fio- 
vision  contemplates  a  claim  to  be  judicially  detennined,  inoMh 
trast  to  such  a  claim  as  is  made  by  a  mere  seizureL-  TfaiaftEt 
of  the  Opinion  will  be  cited  in  another  place.^  .:t  : 

§  811.  In  JSxparte  Bushnell, Exparte Langston,  9  Ob&o^lT, 
the  parties  had  both  been  indicted,  in  the  United  Staten  JDil- 
trict  Court,  for  having  rescued  a  negro  from  the  ^miXffAfM 
the  agent  of  the  alleged  owner,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  uidifit- 
ments,  did  ^^  pursue  and  reclaim  the  said  negro  eUve^  ealkl 
John,  he  then  and  there  being  a  fugitive  peraou  as  mfbinmdy 
and  still  held  to  service  and  labor  as  afbresaid,  by:ihm;sad 
there,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,.  4it  die*  diiliist 
aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  ooar^aniag 
and  arresting  him  as  a  fugitive  person  from  settles  >  sal 
labor  from  the  said  State  of  Kentucky ;"  and  it  » -.fiurlhtf 
stated  in  the  indictment  that  the  said  slave  waatheiil  and 
there  ^'  lawfully,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  statnteof 
the  United  States,  given  and  declared,  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  arrested,  in  the  custody  and  under  the  oontrol''  of 
the  said  agent,  &c.  No  process  or  warrant  in  tlie  hands  of 
such  agent  is  mentioned.' 

Judges  Swan  and  Peek,  maintaining  the  power  of  Ooogftfis 
to  legislate,  seem  to  consider  only  whether  Congress  had  power 
to  pass  a  law  to  protect  those  who  might  hold  in  their  custody 
escaped  slaves,  and,  considering  the  right  to  seize  and  removeu 
having  been  given  by  the  Constitution,  they  regard  the  sev«ath 
section  of  the  Act,  under  which  the  relators  had  been  indicted, 

^  See  pout  in  Ch.  XXIX.  among  cases  on  the  qnestion  whether  the  sctfoii 
of  the  United  States  Commissioners  involves  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  powsc. 

*  Mr.  Wolcott,  Attorney-General  for  the  State,  ai^es  the  case  as  if  tne  indict- 
ments in  the  United  States  Court  were  under  a  statute  for  protecting  a  i%ht  to 
seize  and  remove  the  fugitive  given  by  the  Constitution,  not  under  astatolelx' 
protecting  a  right  to  arrest  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  claim  according  to 
Act  of  Congress.  He  assumes  that  such  a  rights  uoder  the  ConatitQtioiiy  JOK^ 
exist  as  a  foundation  for  the  action  of  Congress,  9  Oh.  lIOi  Hla  iucgnnest 
against  the  right,  as  declared  in  Prigg's  case,  u  finmd  ib.«  14(^150. 
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as  intended  to  protect  this  right.  Hence,  Swan,  Ch.  J.,  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  other  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  of  1850.  9  Ohio,  184, 185.  And  Judge  Peck, 
ib.  913j  referring  to  the  position  of  the  Chief  Justice,  says  : — 
"  Nor  indeed  can  the  relators  be  liberated  under  such  a  return 
upon  habeas  corpus  if,  under  any  circumstances,  such  a  rescue 
would  be  unlawful  and  punishable  under  the  Act  of  1850.  The 
uniform  current  of  all  the  authorities  has  heretofore  been,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  exception,  that  under  the  constitu- 
tfonal  provision  the  master  may,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  take  possession  of  his  fugitive  slave ;  and 
many  other  cases  may  be  supposed  in  which  the  custody  of  the 
6wner,  for  the  time,  would  be  lawful,  and  which  the  relators 
would  have  no  right  to  disturb.  If  these  positions  of  the 
Ghicf  Justice  are  true,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  so,  the 
objections  to  the  law  of  1850,  because  it  does  not  accord  a  jury 
trial  to  the  fugitive  before  his  extradition,  and  permits  a 
jteizure  and  removal  under  a  warrant  of  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  cannot  avail  the  relators,  even  though  those  pro- 
visions should  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional." 

But,  since  the  statute  connects  a  seizure  without  process 
with  a  subsequent  taking  before  a  court,  a  judge,  or  a  commis- 
sioner, it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  a  right  of  seizure  and 
removal  under  the  Constitution  was  not  involved  in  this  case.' 

§  812.  The  direct  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Prigg's  case,  confirmed  by  repeated  dicta  in  later  cases,  will 
probably  continue  to  be  received  as  controlling  authority  on 
this  point.  The  following  considerations  are  offered  byway 
of  comparing  the  doctrine  of  that  case  with  the  conclusion 
indicated  by  a  just  application  of  principles  hereinbefore 
stated.' 

The  words  "  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 

*  The  question  might  be  made,  whether  any  one  would  be  indictable  under  this 
statute  for  obstructing  another  who  should  endeavor  to  remove  out  of  the  State  the 
person  claimed  as  owing  service,  without  going  before  a  judge  or  commissioner. 
Perhaps  an  objection  might  have  been  sustained  against  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
dictments in  the  cases  of  Bushnell  and  Langston,  that  it  did  not  state  that  the  ne- 
gro was  seized  and  held  for  that  intent  There  was  another  count  in  the  indict- 
ment  against  Langston,  charging  rescue  when  the  slave  was  held  under  a  com- 
missioner's warrant. 

»  In  Chapters  XX.  and  XXI. 
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under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,"  might,  it  would  seem,  have  been  used 
to  describe  an  obligation — ^the  obligation  of  the  fugitive,  it 
is  admitted  by  all  that  the  words,  "  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  doe," 
describe  a  right — the  right  of  the  person  to  whom  the  obliga- 
tion is  due.  The  words  which  are  descriptive  of  the  right  are 
connected,  by  the  conjunction  "  but,"  with  the  words  which 
may  have  been  used  to  describe  an  obligation.  They  Acre- 
fore  may  have  been  used  to  describe  a  right  and  an  obli- 
gation as  correlative,  and,  on  the  principle  of  interpreting 
words  and  clauses  by  their  context,  there  is  a  presumptkm 
that  they  were  so  used.  Under  this  view,  the  extent  of  "shill 
not  be  discharged  "  is  limited  by  that  of  "  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim,"  not  merely  because  they  are  part  of  the  eolitext 
immediately  in  connection,  but  because  the  latter  words,  m 
being  descriptive  of  the  right,  limit  the  former  as  descriptive 
of  the  obligation. 

It  would  be  a  very  loose  interpretation  of  the  terms  to  aay 
that  a  claim  in  pais  siifBciently  answers  the  words  of  the  pro- 
vision, and  that  when  one  private  person  seizes  another  as  his 
fugitive  bondman  a  "  claim"  is  made,  and  that  such  fugitive 
may  be  said  to  liave  been  "  delivered  up  on  claim,"  when  the 
person  thus  claiming  his  service  has  been  allowed  without  mo- 
lestation to  carry  him  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
wherein  he  is  found.  In  Judge  Story's  argument  for  the  1^ 
islation  of  Congress,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  delivering  op 
on  claim  is  an  active  duty,  either  of  the  national  Government 
or  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found,  and  that,  when  a 
claim  is  made,  some  further  remedial  action  is  contemplated 
than  that  which  may  be  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  claim- 
ant himself.  The  fact  that  delivering-up  is  enjoined  in  con- 
nection with  a  claim,  indicates  that  a  proceeding  before  some 
organ  of  public  authority  is  intended,  in  distinction  from  such 
a  claim  in  pais. 

§  813.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  contained  no  provi- 
sion in  pari  materia  which  might  be  referred  to  for  the  inter- 
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pretation  or  construction  of  this  provision.  The  provision  in 
the  Articles  of  the  two  Confederations  of  the  New  England 
colonies  was  in  force  at  a  time  when  slavery  and  indentured 
servitude  was  sanctioned  by  local  law  in  those  colonies.  So 
far  as  a  master's  right  to  reclaim  his  fugitive  slave  depended 
upon  this  compact,  it  is  clear  that  the  claim  was  to  be  made 
before  some  public  officer,*  though  it  is  probable  that  the  non- 
resident master  could,  in  those  colonies,  also  seize  and  remove 
the  fugitive  from  his  sei-vice;  as  a  person  in  any  of  the  pres- 
ent daveholding  States  may  now  do  in  like  circumstances. 

§  814.  The  assertion  of  a  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fu- 
gitive from  labor  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  in  this 
provision  slaves  are  recognized  as  property — as  chattels — ^not 
as  persons  ;  but  that  assertion  is  not  altogether  dependent  on 
the  recognition  of  this  doctrine.  Judge  Story  supposed  the 
slave  might  be  seized  as  a  person^  if  not  as  property.  He 
compared  the  master's  right  under  the  provision  to  the  right 
which  a  father  has,  at  common  law,  to  the  custody  of  his  child, 
or  that  of  a  master  over  the  person  of  his  indentured  minor 
apprentice,  by  the  law  of  their  domicil.* 

*  See  ante,  Vol  L  p.  268,  note  6  [bl. 

'  16  Peters,  618  ;  ante  p.  463.  In  the  case  cited  ante,  p,  561,  Judge  McLean 
ree6gnUed  the  authority  of  Prigg's  case  for  the  doctrine  of  seizure,  yet  he  said 
in  McQuerrj^s  case  (6  McLean,  482) : — "  Under  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Con- 
gress the  inquiry  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  whether  the  person  be  a  slave  or  a 
freensan,  but  whether  he  owe  service  to  the  claimant.  This  would  be  the  pre- 
0186  question  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice."  This  means,  if  anything,  that  the 
fugitive  is  recognized  as  a  person  and  not  as  property.  In  Jones  v.  Van 
Zandt^  ^  McLean,  602,  he  had  said: — "The  Constitution  treats  of  slaves  as 
persons.  The  view  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  '  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the 
Oonjstltution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  men,'  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  in  that  most  important  instrument.  Whether  slaves  are  referred  to 
in  it  as  the  basis  of  representation,  as  migrating  or  being  imported,  or  as  fugitives 
froim  labor,  they  are  spoken  of  as  persons." 

.  In  Groves  ?^  Slaughter,  16  Peters,  606,  McLean,  J.,  said: — "The  Constitutipn 
treats  slaves  as  persons.  In  the  2d  section  of  the  Ist  Article,  which  apportions 
representatives  and  directs  taxes  among  the  States,  it  provides,  '  The  numbers 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three 
fifths  of  all  other  persons/  And  again,  in  the  8d  section  of  the  4th  Article,  it  i« 
declared  tliat  '  no  person  held  to  service,'  <&c.  By  the  laws  of  certain  States, 
slaree  are  treated  as  property ;  and  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi  prohibits  their 
being  brouo^ht  into  that  State  by  citizens  of  other  States  for  sale  or  as  merchan- 
dise. Merchandise  is  a  comprehensive  term,  and  may  include  every  article  of 
traffic,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  which  is  properly  embraced  by  a  commercial 
regulation.  But  if  slaves  are  considered  in  some  of  the  States  as  merchandise, 
that  cannot  divest  them  of  the  leading  and  controlling  quality  of  persons,  bv 
which  they  are  designated  in  the  Constitution.    The  diaracter  of  property  la 
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In  later  instances  it  has  been  held  that  the  fugitive  ifa^e  is 
seized  and  removed  as  a  (Chattel  ;*  and  the  right  to  do  thiiaili^ 
ixxg  attributed  to  this  J>rovision,  it  is  urged  that  theOonstfttf^ti 
recognizes  the  person  owing  service  or  labor  as  being  a  6liitM 
and  not  a  legal  person.'  Some  even  appear  to  hold  ilia^oi 
as  chattels  can  slaves  bef  recovered  under  this  provisioiii'jni^ 
that  legal  persons  owing  service  and  labor  are  not  coiar|>re- 
hetided  in  its  terms/ 

So  far  as  any  argument  has  been  offered  to  support  Ae 
assertion  that  any  natural  persons  are  in  this  providon  rw^ 
nized  as  chattels,  it  is,  logically  speaking,  a  fallacy,  Sueb^afi 
has  been  indicated  in  the  first  volume.*  It  is  palpable, 'from 
the  history  of  slavery  in  Europe,  that  persons  have  beea  iiSd 
to  service  iatnd  labor  while  their  legal  personality  ha^  teen 
rteico^ized.* 

,     ,  •  ■  .  •  .  ■..;,.'••  V.ir 

iptyen  tlidm  by  the  local  Uw.  This  law  is  reipected,  and  flU  right»  amlct  Hiun 
protected  by  the  federal  authorities,  but  the  Constitatioii  acts  upon , sJlaTes  mm^- 
80110,  and  not  as  property."  »    >  «  .    ;■'  i'>jvnjr 

Judge  Baldwin,  who  in  this  ease  deliverod  a  diaaentinc  Opunon,  xii  ^pWtihiH 
held  that  slayes  were  to  be  reccu^ized  as  merchandise  by  the  States  and  the  aa- 
tiottal  GoTernment,  eonfesfled  that  he  eltood  ''alone  aarang  the  meiB^bM^iik 
court"  He  says  (ib.  5 1 2) : — '*  Other  judffas^  consider  the  Constitution  m  wUen^t^ 
to  slaves  only  as  persons,  and  as  propeHy  in  no  other  sense  than  as  persons  ear 
eaping  from  serrice;  they  do  not  consider  them  to  be  reeo^ix^  as  ;si]^]eelar  <tf 
commerce,  either  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States ; .  but  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  this  position.  In  other  times,  and  m  another  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  expressed  my  opinion  on  this  subject;  I  have  done  it  i»  jndgdiettt 
in  another  place, — 1  Bald.  R.,  676,  <fec., — and  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  it  here,  howevi^ 
unexpectedly  the  occasion  may  have  arisen  ;  and  to  speak  plainly  and  explidtty, 
however  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  prevalent  opinions  anywhere,  ^r  by 
any  persons,  my  views  may  be.  That  I  may  stand  alone  among  the  members  of 
this  court  does  not  deter  me  from  declaring  that  I  feel  bound  to  consider  slaves  as 
property,  by  the  law  of  the  States  before  the  adoption  pf  the  Consiitatioo,  aafl 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies ;  that  this  right  of  property  exists  inde- 

rndently  of  the  Constitution,  which  does  not  create  bnt  recognizes,  and  prdfteiillB 
from  violation,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State  in  the  cases  to  which  IIm 
Constitution  applies."  His  language  throughout  is  singularly  strong  on  thiis  point 
The  reasons  he  gives  for  hi:3  decision,  he  says  (ib.  617).  "are  drawn  flrom  those 
principles  on  which  alone  this  Government  must  be  sustained;  the  leading  one 
of  which  is,  that  wherever  slavery  exists  by  the  laws  of  a  State,  daves  are  prop- 
erty in  every  cMnstitutional  sense,  and  for  every  purpose,  whether  as  ^bjectaol 
taxation,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  as  articles  of  commerce,  or  fugitives  from 
iervioe."  If  this  should  he  held  in  the  literal  sense,  slaves  could  not  form  part 
of  the  basis  of  representation  nor  be  delivered  up  as  persons  escaping. 

•  See  Woodbury,  J.,  in  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  5  How.  229 ;  ante,  p.  493,  note. 
Kauffman  v.  Oliver,  10  Barr,  616 ;  antf,  p.  494. 

•  On  Judge  Taney* s  inferences  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  from  this  interpretation  of 
the  clause.     See  ante.  Vol.  I.,  p.  666,  note  8. 

•  Compare  authorities  whlcn  exclude  apprentices  from  the  extent  of  Afe  pnm- 
ilon,  <mto.  §_71«. 

«  Ante,  Vol.  I.,  p.  6«0.  •  Ante,  §§  160-162. 
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§  815.  Judge  Story's  deduction  of  the  right  to  seize  and 
remove  the  fugitive  from  labor  is  based  entirely  on  interpret- 
ing the  words  which  may  have  been  intended  to  describe  the 
obligation  of  the  fugitive,  without  reference  to  the  words  which 
h^  regarded  as  describing  the  right  of  the  claimant.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  provision  under  the  designation  "  the  clause," 
he  says  it  "  manifestly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a  posi- 
tive unqualified  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  sUve, 
which  no  State  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  qualify,  reg- 
ulate, control,  or  restrain."  The  existence  of  a  positive  right 
imder  this  provision  in  the  person  to  whom  the  service  or  labor 
is  due  by  the  law  of  the  State  ftom  which  the  bondman  escaped 
—a  right  which  cannot  be  modified  by  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  he  is  found — follows  of  course  from  construing  the 
provision  as  positive  law,  or  as  it  is  regarded  under  the  fourth 
construction.  But  Judge  Story  declared  *  this  in  connection 
with  the  proposition — "  The  slave  is  not  to  be  discharged  from 
service  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any  State  law  or  regulation." 
He  said  : — "  Now,  certainly,  without  indulging  in  any  nicety 
of  criticism  on  words,  it  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  said  that 
any  State  law  or  State  regulation  which  interrupts,  limits,  de- 
lays, or  postpones  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  immediate  poe- 
sesaion  of  the  slave  and  the  immediate  command  of  his  service 
and  labor,  operates,  pro  tanto,  a  discharge  of  the  slave*  there- 
from." 

By  thus  resting  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  upon  the 
woxdsy  '^  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor," 
Judge  Story  declared,  in  effect,  that  the  relation  in  which  the 
diebt  of  service  existed  was  the  same  in  the  forum  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  in  the  State  by  whose  law  the  fugitive  had  been  held 
to  service.  This  he  also  asserted  in  these  terms  : — "  The  clause 
puts  the  right  to  the  service  or  labor  upon  the  same  ground 
and  to  the  same  extent  in  every  other  State  as  in  the  State 
from  which  the  slave  escaped  and  in  which  he  is  held  to  service 
or  labor."' 

'  16  Peters,  612 ;  ante,  p.  468. 

'  See  a  simiUr  assertion  by  Jndge  Shaw  in  Sims*  case,  1  Cashing,  295,  a^Ue,  pA99, 
The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  proyision  does  not  extend  to  the  iasne 
of  fogitive  slave  women  are  authorities  against  the  doctrine  that  the  stftt^s  OOA^ 
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Judge  Story  has  not  offered  the  Blightest  argament  fctf  ikSA 
all-controlling  interpretation  of  the  words  "  shall  not  be  A- 
charged."  If  he  has  produced  anything,  by  way  of  constrab- 
tion  of  the  whole  provision,  to  support  the  doctrine,  it  is  by 
supposing  a  discovery  of  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  as  known,  not  from  the  words  of  the  instranife&t, 
but  from  history.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  iuch 
assertion  of  intention.* 

§  616.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  ascertailiing  tte 
intention  of  those  from  whom  these  provisions  derive  their  ws^ 
thority,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  ^re-existing  law,  or  tM 
which,  in  their  absence,  would  have  continued  to  determSne 
the  relations  of  the  parties  in  the  circumstances  therein  antid* 
pated.  The  doctrine  that  under  this  clause  persons  held  to 
service  or  labor  are  recognized  as  property,  in  distinction  fix)m 
legal  persons,  and  the  connected  doctrine — that  the  finm  totid 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  bondman  and  thd  peradft 
to  whom  his  service  or  labor  may  be  due  continue,  in  the  State 
wherein  the  fugitive  is  found,  to  be  such  as  they  vrere  itt  Ae 
State  from  which  he  escaped — ^may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  ^ 
vagueness  of  the  terms  slaves  and  sUwery^  which  are  populaity 
used  as  equivalents  for  "persons  held  to  service  or  labor,*' Hid 
the  condition  of  being  so  held,  and,  in  part,  to  the  incorrect- 
ness of  forms  of  speech  used  to  describe  the  international  recog- 
nition iu  one  forum  of  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  rda- 
tions  which  first  existed  in  anotlier. 

An  instance  of  this  incorrectness  of  speech  occurs  in  the 
provision  itself  which  is  under  consideration.  For  where,  in 
the  absence  of  this  provision,  a  fugitive  would  be  discharged 
from  the  service  or  labor  in  which  he  had  been  held  in  another 

Unaes  in  the  State  in  which  the  fdgitiTe  is  foand.    See  ante,  8  728.     Thej^aff 
also  authority  against  tlie  doctrine  that  the  fugitive  is  recognisea  as  property. 

' ''  HistoricaTly,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ooject  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to 
the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownenliip 
in  their  slaves  as  property  in  every  State,**  ic.  16  Peters,  611,  anU,  p.  461. 
Judge  Wayne  said : — **  The  provision  was  called  [meaning,  apparently,  in  tne  ca^ 
vention]  a  guarantee  of  a  right  of  property  in  fugitive  slaves  wherever  they  nulght 
be  found  in  the  Union."  16  Peters,  639.  Judge  Wayne's  Opinion  is  crowded 
with  assertions,  unsupported  by  ar^ment  or  historical  reference,  that  it  was  in- 
tended in  the  Constitution  to  recognize  slaves  as  property  and  as  property  only. 
See  ib.  688,  689,  641,  642,  647. 
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State,  the  discha/rge  would  not  be  caused  h/  any  law  or  regvr 
lotion  of  five  State  into  which  he  had  eacajped.  He  would  be 
discharged  by  the  fact  that  the  law  under  which  he  had  been 
held  to  service  or  labor  had  no  extent  or  operation  in  the  State 
iato  which  he  had  escaped. 

If  the  fugitive  is,  in  the  State  into  which  he  may  escape, 
held  to  any  obligations,  they  can  only  be  such  as  are  created 
either  by  this  provision  or  by  the  local  law  of  that  State.  So 
far  as  this  provision  does  not  create  an  obligation  to  service, 
the  law  of  the  State  operates  pro  ta/rtto.  But  that  law  may 
i^ot  create  any  such  obligation ;  in  which  case  the  only  obHga* 
tion  to  service  is  that  created  by  the  provision  ;  and  as  to  ail 
former  obligations,  they  are  discharged />r(?  twnto  by  the  fact  of 
eacape. 

At  a  time  when  slavery  was  a  status  known  to  the  law 
^  fuUions^  or  universal  jurisprudence,  it  had,   in  each  fo- 
rum, international  recognition  as  the  same  status,  and  was, 
of  necessity,  absolute  or  chattel  slavery.*    When  it  ceased  to 
be  attributable  to  this  law  <?/'7ia^eon«,  or  universal  jurispru- 
dence, the  question  was  no  longer  of  the  recognition  of  a  stattkB 
which,  if  recognized,  was  everywhere  the  same,  but  of  the  re- 
cognition of  certain  several  rights  and  correlative  obligations 
of  master  and  slave  according  to  the  law  of  their  domicil ;  and 
on  the  principle  of  comity,  so  called,  these  were  to  be  sustained, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  rights  and  obligations  attributed  by  the 
local  law  universally,  i.  ^.,  to  all  natural  persons.*    But,  in  a 
fcHTum  where  the  local  law  by  its  otherwise  universal  attribu- 
tion of  rights  prevents  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  involun- 
tary obligations  of  the  bondman  from  another  jurisdiction,  the 
only  rights  which  the  master  can  claim  are  those  described  In 
the  words  of  some  statute  or  treaty.   It  matters  not  that  in  the 
place  of  domicil  the  relation  between  the  master  and  slave 
included  other  rights  and  obligations.    Except  as  the  words  of 
such  statute  or  treaty  support  the  owner's  rights,  the  slave  is, 
by  the  law  of  the  forum,  discharged,  pro  tantOj  from  his 
involuntary  obligations. 

In  each  State  of  the  Union  the  status  of  all  persons  is  pre^ 

^AnU,%in,  »-4fi<«,  §114. 
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Bumptively  determined  by  the  "reserved"  ^ow^mjoiAt 
States,  until  an  exception  can  be  proved,  against  th^  4(^iMio» 
of  those  powers,  from  the  words  of  the  Coxustitutioii' j]j£  ihft 
United  States.  Even  admitting  that  the  persons  designalediait 
of  the  same  status  in  the  State  wherein  found  as  in  ^e&tfiti 
from  which  they  escaped,  and  this  by  law  of  national  aathoDDu 
ity,  yet  that  law  has  only  personal  extent  and  guaiiriaUltbtt' 
tional  effect  as  between  the  States.  It  applies  to.peraooa<wlf' 
as  aliens  to  tlie  State  wherein  they  are  found,  aad,  8iBO^.M7 
persons  can  be  presumed  to  be  aliens,*  th«  local  law  must-bf 
presumed  to  determine  their  personal  rights  until  it  Iftpi^ife^' 
that  they  are  the  persons  to  whom  thi^  national  law  ^i^itih.  i\ 

There  is  therefore  a  presumption  of  pabUc  law  agaimt  M? 
extensive  construction  of  this  provision,  and  in  each  Stuite. 
wherein  the  local  law  attributes  personal  freedom  oni^MBi^ljr, 
as  a  natural  right,  the  presumption  in  favor  of  libertj,;|^.'pn»r' 
sumption  of  private  law,  is  against  the  same  ooAstractjiQtt.'   .  : 

Hence,  though  the  fugitive  contim^es  to  owe.  a^4)Bl}t^l)f : 
service  or  labor  in  the  State  from  which    he  niay:th^e!- 
escaped,  and  though  that  debt  can  be  enforced  only  byit^^' 
custody  of  his  person,  yet  the  relation  which  existed  h^ebwa^- 
the  fugitive  and  the  person  to  whom  his  service  or  labor;i8 
due,  under  tlie  law   of  the   State  from  which  the  fa^tfye 
escaped,  does  not  have,  under  this  provision,  the  recognitioii 
which  relations  attributed  to  the  law  of  natio7i8^  such  as^those 
of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  or  relations  attributed 
to  the  customary  law  of  England  and  America,  naay. have,  ' 
under  unwritten  private  international  law.*     The  relaticm  be* 

*  Nelson,  J.,  in  re  Kninc,  14  Howard,  141: — "lender  our  system  of  lavs  and 

Frinciples  of  government,  »o  far  as  respects  personal  security  and  personal  freedan^  ^ 
know  of  no  distinction  l)et\veen  the  citizen  and  the  alien  who  haa  eonghtpi 
asylum  under  them.**    See  Opinion  of  Thatcher,  J.,  in  Commonw.  v,  Griffith,  2  Hck.. 
p.  20,  aiUe  p.  f>53. 

*  Ante,  a  702,  703. 

*  Sachaar'blatioDs  of  master  and  apprentice,  bail  and  principal,  which  joaj^per  • 
haps,  have  been  internationally  recognized  as  between  the  States  under  oommqit  . 
law  principles,  independently  of  this  provision.     Respub.  v.  Goaler  o^  Ac.  (17)^8), 

2  Yeates,-  265.     By  the  court: — *•  The  passage  cited  from  Vatt<>!  applies  merely  to,  . 
nations  entirely  independent  on  each  other.    The  question  is  not  now  befinoeiH  . 
whether,  if  bail  be  entered  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the   manucaptor  thero  can . 
come  into  this  State  and  legally  take  the  principal.     In  the  relation  in  which  ^  . 
aevend  States  composing  the'  Union  stand  to  each  other  [compare  the  doc- 
trine not«d  attUy  p.  369,  n.   S],  the  bail  in  a  suit  entered  in  ^o^itiKsr.  3Mjft. 
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tween  tbem  in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  is  found  is  deter- 
miMd  only  by  the  words  of  this  provision,  which  creates  a 
new  right  and  obligation  in  the  specified  circumstances,  and 
tto  rig^^the  claimant  is  not  the  same  right  which,  as  owner 
or-  tt&sti^r,  he  had  in  the  State  by  whose  law  the  fugitive  was 
held'to  his  service. 

The  debt  of  service  or  labor,  with  the  correlative  right  to 
haVe  th^  fugitive  delivered  up  on  claim,  being  secured  by  this 
provisitoii,  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found 
opdrlKtes  as  to  all  the  rest,  pro  Utnto,  determining  all  the 
ri)^tB  'and  obligations  of  the  parties  consistent  with  delivery 
of  tbe  ftigitiTe  on  claim.  That  law  may,  or  may  not,  recog- 
nise toy  <rfthe  former  disabilities  of  the  fugitive,  and  it  may 
atMbtite  to  him  any  right,  subordinately  to  the  claim.  In 
a  State  where  involuntary  servitude  is  not  recognized  by 
the'Ip<^l  law,  the  slave  who  has  escaped  into  it  is  as  free  as 
any  otiidir  inhabitant  until  such  claim  is  made  as  is  contem- 
ptltteS  by  this  provision.  The  inter()retation  of  the  word 
sboM%  that  claim  before  public  authority  is  intended,  and 
thei^for^  he  cannot  be  seized  and  removed,  as  be  might,  in  the 
Stale  •  from  which  he  escaped,  have  been  carried  from  one 
county  to  another/ 

A  bond  status  in  the  place  of  domicil  may  consist  of  a 
variety  of  disabilities,  besides  being  obliged  as  a  legal  person 

have  i  rielit  to  seize  and  take  the  principal  in  a  sister  State,  provided  it 
doeii. jmA  mterfere  with  the  interests  of  other  persons  who  have  arrested  snch 
prindpal.'*  In  Commonw>,  v.  Griffith,  %  Piok,  17,  where  the  ^estiion  was  of 
the  sratire  without  warrant,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  fugitiTe 
befimia;Piiigistr«te,  t}ie  counsel  for  elainsaat  argued  tiiat  the  reUiuon  of  a  ^vcr 
to  1^  owner  may  be  compared  to  that  between  master  and  apprentice,  parent 
and  chUd.  in  which  no  warrant  is  necessary.  This  was  aasumine  that  the  rela- 
tion'Sr^  ta0,fl$me  under  the  provision  as  it  had  been  in  the  State  from  wiiieh  tiio 
escnjib  "iriui  made. 

"Ob^  an  artide  by  Conwi^  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Ya,,  in  the  Southern  Llt> 
enury  Mese^ger,  Jan.  Y,  1840,  vol.  VL,  p.  100,  and  also  iuYol  23  Am.  Jnrist,  it  la 
maintained  that,  **  The  owner's  property  being  thus  secured  and  protected  by  the 
Oonatitotion,  he  has  tiie  same  right  to  take  pofl8esai<m  of  his  slave  when  he  finds 
him  hoi  'Hie  State  to  which  he  escapes,  that  he  would  have  in  the  State  from  whidi  h» . 
ejicapcd.  As,  upon  ulti  escape  from  one  county  into  another,  of  the  same  State,  - 
the  owner  may  tak«  possession  of  his  slave  in  the  latter  county  without  aiqr 
warraot  or  procees  whatever,  so,  upon  an  escape  from  one  State  mto  another  of - 
thb  Umon  the  ci^^ner  may,  in  like  manner,  under  the  Constitution  which  governs  the- 
Union,  take  posse^aion  of  his  slave  without  any  waqrant  or  process^f'  This  assaj 
was  the  only  JTirUtieal  essay  on  the  subject  an4  was  well  known  to  all  eottversant 
with  this  branch  of  j  urisprudence,  at  the  da^  of  Prigg^s  case,  1848,  and  rak^y  hare 
Influpnc^  opiEiione  on  that  occasion. 

VOL.  n. — 87 
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to  render  service  or  labor  on  claim  being  made  before  pablic 
authority.  The  fugitive  from  labor  maj  be  either  «  ehatteler 
a  legal  person  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  hat:  beca 
held  in  bondage.  The  provision  guards  only  his  obligfttkn^ai 
a  legal  person,  to  respond,  on  cUdnhy  against  the  disehttqging 
effect  which  follows  on  the  fact  of  his  escape  from,  tbat  Siati. 
To  that  end  only  it  takes  up  and  gives  a  personal  exteafr  to 
the  law  of  that  State.  In  all  other  reapeets  he  is  diaohaxged 
pro  tanto  from  the  effects  of  that  law,  and  whether  he  wiUlM 
liable  to  any  other  obligation  of  his  former  condition  iriil  iit 
pend  on  the  private  international  law  of  the  forum,  tliai  law 
which  in  its  authority  is  identified  with  the  local  law-oC  the 
State- 

^  817.  Having  said,  on  page  613  of  the  report,  that,  ^  under 
and  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  the  owner  of  a  slave  iackfthid 
with  entire  authority,  in  every  State  in  the  Utiioi^  tofieUeaMl 
recapture  his  slave  whenever  he  cau  do  it  without  an j  bfeaah 
of  the  peace  or  any  Ulegal  violence,"  Judge  Story,  aiddi^rt- 
^f  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  this  clause  of  tihe  CeiiBtitii|iofi 
may  .properly  be  said  to  execute  itself."  • ,  *  -:i  ■ 

Positive  law  is  always,  of  necessity,  producing,  halven 
the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  relations  in  respect  to  per- 
sons and  in  respect  to  things.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  Mid 
to  be  always  executing  itself.  But  rights  and  duties  are  man- 
ifested in  some  action,  and,  so  far  as  they  involve  the  action  of 
aome  private  person,  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  unexeciiled 
until  that  action  has  been  performed.  Whenever  the  aetion 
is  performed,  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  permitted  or  of 
whom  it  is  required,  without  the  intervention  of  remedial 
process  of  law  applied  by  public  authority,  the  lacw  giving 
the  right  or  requiring  the  duty  may  still  more  appiopri' 
ately  be  said  to  execute  itself.  But  whether  the  actioiiiiiB^ 
so  be  performed,  witliout  such  intervention^  dependa  findjr 
— ^upon  the  nature  of  the  oijeet  of  the  action,'  whedier  E:  fe^ 
son  or  a  thing ;  and,  secondly — if  tlie  object  is  a  penOBy  VBpm 
the  rights  which  may  be  attributed  to  (the  capacity  of )  thsl 
person ;  and,  if  a  thing,  upon  the  cightB  which  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  other  persons  (other  than  the  adtor)  in  reapect  to  it. 

« Ant$,  §  %l. 
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Under  the  fourth  constraction,  tiie  provision  operates  as 
poaitiva  law,  establishes  a  relation  between  |»ri rate  persona,  and, 
totiliat  extent,  exeentes  itself.  If  the  provision  declared  that 
the  escaped  slave  shonld,  in  the  State  in  which  he  is  found,  be 
reganled  as  a  chattel  or  thing,  which  can  only  be  the  object 
o£ilk0  lights  of  legal  persons,  the  necessary  consequence^  might 
be  tliat  he  could  be  seized  and  carried  awaj  by  the  claimant, 
mdeie  rights  of  other  persons  in  respect  to  the  same  chattel 
abould  exist  to  delay  possession.  K  the  provision  declared  that 
the  fiigitive  bondman,  as  legal  person,,  should,  in  the  State  in 
wklck  he  is  found,  be  in  the  same  relation  towards  the  owner 
aai  before  in  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  the  same  absolute 
right  of  possession  would  be  vested  in  the  owner  which  he  had 
iD^tlie  State  of  domicil,  and,  the  slave  not  deriving  any  right 
fifMH  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found,  the  mas- 
Ug  wight  seise  him  and  acquire  legal  possession*  The  o6n^ 
tinaed  powession  could  be  contested  only  as  the  parent's, 
mastor'S)  or  BkiKnucaptor's  custody,  of  a  minor  diild,  an  appren* 
tioe^  or  the  bail,  might  be  under  the  local  Imw;  and  in  such 
case  the  provision  might  properiy  be  said  to  execute  itself; 
the  action  iavelved  in  the  right  of  the  master,  as  recc^nized 
bjr  the  provisioB,  being  then  lawfully  performed  wi&out  int^*^ 
veation  of  remedial  coercion  by  public  authority. 

But  the  provision  does  not  know  the  fdgUive  as  a  chattel, 
and  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found  may  attribute 
to  hiot  aayi  right  whatever,  subject  only  to  claim  to-  be  made 
by  the  master  for  his  person  to  fulfill  his  debt  of  service  or 
IU>OK^  tke  just  extent  of  which  disability  has  been  considered. 
Thiteefoore,  in  a  State  wherein,  but  for  this  provision,  he  would 
l^avio  been  ^^  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,"  the  es^ 
oappdslavais  a  legel  person,  and  has  a  right  to  personal  lib- 
erl^p  given  him  by  the  local  law,  which  he  does  not  lose  until 
sedi  claim  has  been  made.  Whether,  under  the  provision^ 
he  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  hwkg 
takea  before  public  authority  to  answer  to  1^  claim,  is  a  di£^ 
foic&t  question;  but,  in  such  a  State,  the  local  bill  of  rights 
exteDda  to  him  as  well  as  another,  at  least  so  far  as  ta  msk% 
his  seizitre  and  removal  by  the  owner  illegaL    It  cwnetbd 
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done,  in  bucIi  a  State,  "  without  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  ille- 
gal violence,"  becauBe  the  law  of  the  State  doclares  it  to  be 
illegal  violence  and  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  therein  the 
provision  does  not  restrict  the  local  law.' 

§  818.  As  has  already  been  noticed,'  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  cannot  be  supposed  to  base  the  leg- 
islation of  Congress  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  on  the 
theory  of  carrying  into  execution  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  a  *^  case  "  arising  under  the  provision  in  tlie 
Constitution  for  the  delivery  of  such  persons  on  demand. 
Indeed,  the  portion  of  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  which  vindicates  the  legislation  of  1793  on  thtt 
subject,  does  not  correspond  with  any  justification  previously 
advanced  for  the  action  of    Congress   in   reference  dther 
to  this  provision  or  that  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor. 
Judge  Taney  there  speaks  of  the  legislation  of  1793  in  respect 
to  fugitives  from  justice  as  founded  on  the  power  spedally 
granted  in  the  first  section  of  the  Fourth  Article ;  holding  that 
Congress  had  thereby  (in  the  language  of  that  Bection)j7fv- 
scribed  the  manner  in  which  a  judicial  proceeding  of  the 
State  from  which  the  fugitive  from  justice  had  escaped,  to 
which  full  faith  and  credit  was  to  be  given  ip  the  State  into 
which  lie  had  fied,  should  be  proved  in  the  latter,  and  the  effed 
thereof    Indeed  the  Chief  Justice  says  that  "  without  doubt," 
this  provision  respecting  fugitives  from  justice   "which  re- 
quires official  communications  between  States  and  the  authen- 
tication of  official  documents,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framere 
of  the  Constitution,  and  had  its  influence  in  inducing  them  to 
give  this  power  [the  power  conferred  by  the  1st  sec.  of  the 
4th  Art.]  to  Congress."  • 

This  theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congress  corresponds 
better  with  the  fourth  than  with  any  other  of  the  constructions 
of  these  provisions  which  have  been  indicated,  inasmuch  as  the 

^  Under  this  view  of  the  nfttnre  of  the  master's  right  under  the  proTiii<ii»  it  ii 
not  necessary  to  inqaire  whether  such  seizure  and  remoyal  wiU  not  he  contraiyto 
those  amtocfinents.of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  which  are  in  the  nature  of  « 
hiU  of  rights.  This  effect  of  those  amendmente,  as  limiting  aU  thai  may  be  dont 
under  color  of  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  for  carrying  the  provision  into  efiect, 
will  be  considered  in  another  pkce. 

*  AnU,  p.  484,  note.  >  AnU,  p.  480. 
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judifsial  power  of  the  State,  from  whose  justice  the  person 
cl^arged  has  fled,  is  supposed  to  operate  before  the  power  of 
(Tongress  can  be  brought  into  action.  If  it  does  so  operate  it 
must.be  in  applying  some  law.  If  the  law  applied  is  only  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  if 
fhie  judicial  proceeding  of  that  State,  being  proved,  and  having 
taken  effect,  or  having  received  full  faith  and  credit  under  the 
fi^st  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  ddivering  up  the  fugitive  from  justice, — of  what  use,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  provision  for  that  delivery  in  the  second 
section?  It  would  seem  that  the  law  applied  could  be  no 
other  than  a  l,aw  of  national  authority  and  extent,,  contained 
In  the  provision  itself,  acting  on  the  fugitive  as  its  subject, 
conformably  with  the  fourth  construction.  But  though  the 
State  courts  may  apply  such  a  law  in  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
current judicial  power  of  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  this 
power  can  itself  extend  only  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  Besides^  the  return  of  a  criminal  to  the  State 
from  which  he  had  fled  could  have  been  required  only  by  a 
law  of  national  authority  and  extent:  it  was  not  within  the 
"  original "  powers  of  the  demanding  State  "  previous  to  the 
Constitution,"  and  therefore  it  is  not,  according  to  the  greater 
number  of  authorities,  within  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of 
that  State.* 

§  819.  Under  this  view  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  an  effect  is  attributed  to  this  provi- 
sion very  similar  to  that  which,  in  asserting  the  right  to  seize 
and  remove  a  fugitive  slave,  is  attributed  to  the  other  provision. 
As,  in  that  instance,  the  law  of  personal  condition  of  the  State 
from  which  the  fugitive  from  service  escaped  is  supposed  to 
operate  in  another  State,  so,  here,  the  criminal  law  of  the  State 
from  which  the  person  charged  fled  is  supposed  to  operate  in 
another  State,  so  that  while  it  is  judicially  administered  in  the 
fonner  State  it  may  be  ministerially  executed  in  the  latter. 
It  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view  if  some  other 
person,  whether  an  officer  sent  by  the  Executive  of  the  de- 
mandant State,  or  some  United  States  CSommfissioner,  or  a 

.     »  AfUe,  Vol  L,  p.  492. 
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United  States  Marfihal,  should  be  indicated  hj  Ckmgrem  as  the 
person  to  make  the  delivery  :  for,  as  the  proyigion  doeit-fidtiih 
dicate  the  person  who  shall  make  the^delivery,  it  wotdd  tppeir; 
notwithstanding  the  argnment  of  the  Chief  Juatiee  tkiil  4e 
Gbvemor  is  the  person  contemplated/  that  anj  pefion  who 
might  be  empowered  to  execute  any  other  proviiion  of  &0 
national  law  might  be  enabled  to  enforce  this. 

§  820.  But  if  this  consequence  is  not  involved  in  hdgb 
Taney's  justification  of  the  legislation  of  Congresa,  it  would 
still  seem  that,  under  that  view,  leffol  operation  or  effsct, 
altogether  beyond  any  efiect  as  evidence^  had  been  given  m  a 
State  to  a  judicial  proceeding  of  another  State;  and  wh^littr 
this  can  be  done  is,  at  the  least,  a  matter  of  much  doubt,*  and 
besides,  since  the  person  affected  by  the  judicial  proceeding 
was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  which  it  wb8  ren- 
dered, it  would  appear  that  it  could  not,  under  the  deieiaofiB, 
have  "  effect,"  even  as  evidence,  in  other  States/ 

§  821.  If  either  of  these  provisions  is  to  receiTe  the  fdurth 
construction  it  would  appear  that,  in  being  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  it  binds  all  persons,  private  as  well  as  publle, 
and  that  the  rights  and  obligations  created  by  it  might  be 
maintained  and  enforced  by  the  instrumentality  of  any  whose 
office  it  may  be,  in  any  jurisdiction  within  the  United  States, 
to  apply  that  law. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  aD 
ccbses  arising  under  the  Constitution.  The  question  ooeurs 
whether,  independently  of  any  statute  on  the  subject,  the 
demand  of  a  State  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  or 
the  claim  of  a  private  owner  for  the  delivery  of  a  fujgitive 
bondman,  constitutes  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  and  within  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the 
several  States? 

The  question — of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power — ^wfaich  is 
here  considered,  is  not  whether  the  statutes  which  Congress 
should  pass,  in  the  exercise  of  an  express  or  implied  power  to 
carry  these  provisions  into  effect,  would  not  be  a  law,  appliet- 

'  On  which  argament  see  ante,  p.  549,  note. 

*  See  anU,  pp.  257-260.  *  AnU,  p.  S46. 
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ble  by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  concnr- 
reut  judicial  power  of  the  States.  It  is,  whether  these  provi- 
sions operate  as  private  law  on  the  fugitive  from  justice  or 
firom  labor,  and,  irrespectively  of  legislation,  may  be  enforced 
by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several 
States ;  and,  if  they  may  be  so  enforced,  whether  there  are  any 
constitutional  restrictions  on  the  manner  in  which  such  power 
may  be  applied? 

'  §  822.  And  first,  as  to  a  demand  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice. 

If  by  Act  of  Congress  the  power  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive 
from,  justice,  on  demand,  has  been  vested  in  persons  who  can- 
not ^nder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hold  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States,  and  who  cannot  under  th^ 
Constitution  of  a  State  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  State^ 
such  Act  of  Congress  and  the  adjudged  cases  which  support  it 
may  be.  authorities  to  show  that  a  case  within  the  judicial 
power  does  not  arise  on  such  demand.  This  class  of  authority 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  in  view  of  the  investiture 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  is  examined. 

Hie  opinion  of  Kent,  which  has  been  given  among  the 
auth(Hities  on  the  construction  of  this  provision,'  seems  to  sup^ 
port  the  view  that  the  demand  and  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from 
justice  would  be  within  the  judicial  power.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  author  intended  to  say  that  such  would  be  the 
caae  under  the  Constitution  alone,  independently  of  legislation, 
or  only  that  by  and  under  such  legislation  it  could  be  made 
a  proper  subject  for  the  action  of  the  judiciary. 

Oth^  juristical  authority,  taking  the  same  view,  may  be 
found  in  the  opinion  of  those  members  of  Congress  who  may 
have  supported  the  bill  on  this  subject  which  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  March  1, 1861.* 

But  if  any  authorities  support  the  doctrine  that  a  case 
within  the  judicial  power  arises  under  the  provision  itself 
when  a  claim  can  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from 

'  AnU,  g  788.  •  Ani€,  p.  42«,  note. 
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labor^  they  alao^  to  some  extent,  support  the  eame  tlMory  in 
respect  to  fugitives  from  justice ;  at  least  so  far  as  thigrfd^dait 
that  operation  of  the  two  provisions  is  in  all  respects  pv^lld. 

§  828.  Under  any  construction  of  this  proviaioai,  the  tigltf; 
created  is  a  right  of  the  State  from  which  the  person  ehtegei 
had  fled ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  right  of  ^*  the  eidn^ 
tive  authority"  designated  as  the  proper  person  to  nakA  Aq 
demand.  If  the  provision  shonld  receive  the  seoond  eonMi»' 
tion^  and  be  taken  to  act  on  the  State  into  wbieh  the  fiig{ti?e 
from  justice  had  escaped,  creating  a  duty  for  such  State  «oodr 
ative  to  tlie  right  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  the  refiml 
of  the  former  to  perform  its  duty  might  give  rise  to  ■  ooairD 
versy  between  the  two  States,  to  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  should  extend  by  the  express  tenns  of  Art 
UL,  sec.  2.  But  on  the  demand  alone,  a  controversy  oould 
hardly  be  said  to  arise  between  the  supposed  States. 

But  under  the  fourth  construction  the  obligation  oorrdatiis 
to  the  right  is  due  by  the  fugitive  himself.  The  ^^  case"  whiok 
arises  under  the  Constitution,  and  which  is  within  the  judiflud 
power,  is,  if  it  be  such,  a  case,  between  the  demandant  Stat^ 
or  demandant  Executive,  and  the  person  charged.  The  judi- 
cial power  would  not,  under  this  view,  determine  the  r^t8 
and  obligations  of  the  State  in  which  the  person  charged  is 
found,  but  tlie  riglits  and  obligations  of  that  person — a  private 
individual.  In  this  view,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
eleventh  Amendment  to  remove  the  supposed  case  from  the 
extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

§  824.  A  construction  of  this  constitutional  provision  by 
the  analogous  article  in  the  compact  of  the  ifew  England  col- 
onies of  164:8,  if  allowable,  may  afford  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  view  here  suggested.  By  that  article,  the  demand  for  a 
fugitive  criminal  was  to  be  made  upon  "  the  magistrate  or 
some  of  them,  where  for  the  present  the  said  prisoner  abideth," 
who  was  to  order  the  delivery.'  But  the  word  "magistrate" 
at  that  period  appears  to  have  been  used  indifferently  for  iJl 
public  functionaries,  and  the  judicial  and  executive  funetioas 
were  not  so  distinctly  separated  as  in  later  times. 

»  See  anU,  VoL  L,  p.  26«,  note  [c]. 


('  ^SM.  Secondly,  afttdf^elahtt  for  t^ddirery  of  i  fugitive 
fimiL'lifbor.  ''■^''^-■ 

lifh^  itnj  legidation  <^  Omij^^b^  the  '{)ower  to'  Wfty\M 
tb&objeH  of  the  other  proyisioti,  bjf  deliTering  up  a  fbgitive 
flpom  ^libor  on  clftim,  has  been  ebi^dtred  on  poi^CKns  who  icaiHiot 
lUMler  the  CoDiBtitation  be  inreeted  with  th^  judicial  power  et 
tii^'  Uftiled  States,  snch  legislation,  and  the  adjudged  ^aiOe 
wiiMi  snpport  it,  are  anthoritieti  to  show  that  snch  d^ftrer^ 
Mr  i&laitti  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  judicial  power.  ^  This 
clast^of  anthorities  will  be  ptesented  in  another  chaptei*  when 
die  cpnstitntionality  of  the  laws  of  Congress  oil  this  snliject  is 
efloteined/ 

>  ^  826.  With  the  exception  of  the  dictum  of  OhaAcellor 
Wslwortii,  in  Jack  v.  Martin,*  there  is  probably  no  judicial 
Ojj^iiiion  which  can  be  cited  in  support  of  the  doctrine  ibnt  tibe 
claim  of  a  master  under  this  provision  may  be  enforced,  and  a 
delivery  made  to  him  by  the  ordinaiy  courts  of  the  United 
dtatlee  and  of  the  several  States,  independently  of  any  l^sla- 
Umi'  The  doctrine  seems,  however,  to  be  necessarily  involved 
in<n^i^ntaining  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  as  power  to 
cariry  into  effect  the  power  of  the  judicial  department  of  the 
United  States.  The  authorities  supporting  that  basis  of  legis- 
lation will  be  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.* 

§  827.  The  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  a  State  court  ii^ 
determined  either  by  antecedent  judicial  usage  ot  by  the  State 
l^slation.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  distinguishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rights 
alid  obligations  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  judgment ; 
that  is,  as  the  power  is  applied  in  cases  at  common  law  or  in 
6ai^  not  at  common  law.  •  On  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  national  Oovemment,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
classes-  of  cases,  there  are  special  limitations  in  the  Conslatn- 
tion  and  the  Amendments.  Subject  to  these,  the  exercise  of 
the  jtidicial  power  of  the  United  States  by  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
ti4c1r  courts,  is  regulated  by  adopting,  under  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  the  English  common  law  of  remedy  as  it  may  have 

>  Qeenoat,  in  Ch.  XXIX.    Compare  anU,  %  S22. 

«  14  WendeU,  027,  and  anie  p.  ifil,  aoie.  '  See  po9t,  %  SS2. . 
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prevailed  at  die  date  of  anek  legielation  in  tlie  Statealn  irUch 
those  conrtB  may  exercise  jurisdiction.^  Li  causes  xji  ^Qoitfi 
and  of  admiralty  and  maritime^  jnrisdietton^  the  fonrnwi' 
modes  of  proceeding  adopted  nnder  the  same  unthonlyiit 
aeoording  to  the  eonrse  of  the  civil  law ;  that  ia  to  sa^^  ^ib» 
principles  and  naages  which  belong  to  courts  of  eqnitjr  «si 
conrts  of  admiralty  respectively  as  contradistingniiAied  torn 
conrts  of  common  laWy**  are  adopted  as  a  law  of  remedy/  iril»> 
ject  to  various  modifications  expressed  in  the  laws  of  OongMi 
establishing  those  courts,  and  to  the  powers  eonfenred  on  tinm 
to  regulate  their  own  proceedings.* 

The  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  iff 
very  limited  original  jurisdiction,  is  directed  by  rules  which  it 
has  full  power  to  establish  for  itself,  subject  only  to  a  few  vsiy 
general  jMrovisions  in  the  judiciary  acts.*  All  these  courts  SM 
empowered  ^^  to  issue  writs  of  scire  facias,  habeas  corpus^  aai 
all  other  writs  not  specially  provided  by  -statute,  which  mif: 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  juiSsdietioHj 
and  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law."  * 

K  the  subject-matters  of  the  rules  contained  in  Ihsis 
provisions  in  the  fourth  Article  constitute  cases  at  oonana 
law,  there  are  certain  constitutional  restrictions  which  Bjffij 
to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  by  the  national  autho^ 
ity.  K  they  do  not  constitute  cases  of  that  denominatioii, 
there  are  other  restrictions  which  apply  generally  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  authority  conferred  by  the  Constitution  ci  ^ 
United  States,  which  therefore  must  modify  the  judicial  action 
of  the  national  courts  in  these  cases. 


*  Acts  Sep.  24,  1789,  §  84,  L  Stat.  U.  S.  7S;  Mar.  2,  1793.  g  1,  ib.  385;  Sip. 
29,  1789,  §2,  ib.  93;  May  19,  1828,  J  1.  lY.  Stat  U.  S.  278.  WaymftA  ft 
Soathard,  10  Wheaton,  1 ;  Robinaon  v.  Campbell,  8  ib.  213,  282;  1  PtiUnT  aOL 
R.  1.  On  the  exceptional  position  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the  remedial  foraia  sf 
the  eiril  law  had  exclusively  prevailed,  see  Act  May  26,  1824,  IV.  9t  V.  &' 
62;  3  Peters',  483,  446. 

*  Act  May  8,  1792,  §  2, 1.  St  U.  S.  276 ;  the  authorities  laat  died ;  Mano  t. 
Ahneida,  10  Wheaton,  473. 

*  The  same  anthoriUes ;  Act  Sep.  29,  1789,  §  17;  Mar.  8,  1793,  §  1 ;  L  8L 
U.  S.  886. 

*  Acts  of  Sep.  24  and  29, 1789.    See  Conckling^s  Treatise,  8d  ed.  SCO. 

*  Act  of  Sep.  24, 1789,  §  14.  It  seems  that,  in  matters  of  habeas  corpus  in  tiM 
United  States  courts,  the  law  followed  is  the  oommon-law  practice  of  Kng<*™*f  m 
it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Gonstitotlon.  JBxparU  K^tkii0,  S 
Peters,  201 ;  ExparU  Randolph,  2  Brock.  0.  C.  476. 


jiidieial  snd  juristical  opinions  on'Ae  t&rc6  dt  Such 
tumal  it»trictioDt  to  limit  ike  aetioH  of  &e  nitiovisl 
BMot  iii  canying  these  provkions  kito  ciffeM,  bave  been 
id  only  in  eases  arising  niider  the  Acts  of  Congtesfi 

to  that  end.  These  opinions  wffl  be  pi^esented  in  fiiift 
ing  chapters.  In  no  instance,  "probably,  has  a  dematod 
gitire  from  jnstiee  or  a  claim  fbt  a  fagitl^  from'labor 
anght  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  ^:rcept  in  prooeediiigs 
Mi  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  ot  some  State  law. 
3.  Iftbe  judicial  power  of  the  several  States  Maybe 
ently  exercised  in  api^ying  the  law  contained  in  tb^ie 
eSy  it  would  seem  Aat  it  must  be  applied  consistently 
haterer  guarantees  private  persons  may  claim  under 
)ceeding  from  the  same  source ;  i  e.,  guarantees  con«> 
in  the  national  Constitution.*  But,  in  otli^r  Irespects^ 
reiee  of  State  judicial  power  must  depend  altogether 
le  State  constitution.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Consti* 
f  &e  United  States  to  determine  the  exercise  of  State 

power,  except  the  general  provision  in  the  sixth  Ar» 
lat  ^^lliis  Constitution  and  liie  laws  of  the  United 
irhich  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
ted  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
i;es  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
ititution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  nOtwith- 

delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  from  service 
ideijtly,  originally,  within  the  juridical  powear  of  fhe 
States.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  cases  arising 
lihese  clauses,  according  to  the  fourth  construction, 
Wll  within  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  tbe  States, 
t  they  will  be  within  the  cognirance  of  any  State  court 

ordinary  or  common-law  jurisdiction,*  and  by  State 
ion  may  be  placed  within  the  cognizance  of  courts  of 

f  ft  Uw  in  reference  to  the  same  sabjeot-nutter  may  proceed  from  tlie 
1  powers*'  of  the  State,  in  the  ezerciae  of  ooncurrent  iuridical  or  iMciala- 
r^  raoh  law  could  be  applied  by  the  judicial  power  of  tlM  Sttttd,  nl||Mt 
laranteee  in  the  State  constitvtioA  or  UH  of  ruditi. 
,8456. 
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tpedal  6r  litilitM  jilrfsdittioti*  Since  tlie  law  to  be  applied  m 
the  supposed  caie^^s  natSonal  law  ia  it&  autbontj,  it  m  ii«c&^ 
Mrfto  admk  Aat  the  Application  of  it  may  by  Co^g^es&k 
doh&ted  io  the  tnitioiial  judiciarjf  and  tliat,  while  it  is  coIle1l^ 
i^Mttly  adminlBtereSf^  tiie  gitpreme  nailonal  judicature  wOl  htn 
illib^imiilb  dtities  fllld{k>Wer£  in  reference  to  its  applicatloo  li^ 
SttHHt  eomts  whieh  It  lias  id  the  application  of  ^i y  otb^r  role 
Ibthid  &  the  Conatitatioii  and  operating  aa  priYate  law/ 

§  889.  On  general  or  common-law  principles  it  would  &eem 
that  State  eonrte  of  ordinary  or  ^eiiieral  |iari9i£^ 
p6^  to  frame  and  i^Aue  writs  salted  to  fa^ig  pp^tjfy  jS^ 
fagitiye  from  justice  mr^m  labor  to  ansW<^  '^  ., 
^aim.'     The  writ  o£  habeas  coigns,  aa  ord]nanl|ri 
mmy  be  cdled  ^  that  \tgA  process  if hich  is  j^plijijtp^ 
shmmarf  vindication  of  the  right  of  personal  libelM  whaaib 
gtOtyrestrafoed."*  As  such  it  wotad'b^  nt^tabli^f!^^ 
poses  of  a  demandant  or  claimant  imdep'til^cv  of  ;'Ae  ifaiM 
ttonlil  proyisions,  slhce  there  would  ik^utdffiieii^oaS!^^ 
tiihrd'  party  supposed  to  be  nnjustlj»*^etili&ijf;'^i^ 
against  whom  it  could  be  directed..  Itis  jndem 
oorpm  cum  caum^  ad  ^fubjieiendvm  et  reisipum^ij^i^^ 
right,  the  great  English  guarantee  of  personal  ^fefSAom^-^MA^ 
in  the  Constitution  and  in  bills  of  rights,  is  j^axticiilifl^jp^l^p^ 
to  as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    But  the  term  is  generis^  for  a 
tariety  of  writs  known  to  English  law.*    Other  widOfe'iif  Ifc 
same  class,  as  hahecta  corpus  ad  respohdendamj  ad  fb^ki^Ht^ 
$t  recipiendum^  ad  eati^aciehdumi  might  be  eoipllpfeaiii 
these  instances.*    Or  perhaps  the  wril!  de  nutivo  A^^Mlji^^l^ 

>  Anit,  §  459.  Ja<^  «.  M aiim,  14  Wend.  6%1,  Walworth,  CSi.  >^'  TiA  CtapMli 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  poseetsed  of  ample  powers  to  oonm^'dM'mMm 
decision  which  might  be  made  in  the  Stale  eomta  agaiaat  liMTi^i'^lli 
raattirr  **  '-L.n^ii- 

•  It  ii  provided  in  R.  8.  of  New  York,  P.  IH.,  c  S,  t.  2,  «t.  1,  f  1,  atfMMa 
2  R.  L.  of  1818,  p.  147,  that  courts  of  record  shaU  hm^pme^^tb^mimmi 
niake  such  new  writs  and  forms  of  prooeediag  as  mar  be  iMOsasiMy  to^MBt^  idl» 
effrat  the  powers  and  fvisdkt&on  possessed  by  them.*'  *  •' "^^  -• 

•  Bollin  a  Hard's  Habeas  Corpos,  14S.  « Ihc  14C; '  ■ 
*The  law  of  New  York,  of  1828  (anU,  p.  67),  provided  for  iaMm^^ 

eases  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpui,  without  other  descripmis  words.  Ao0Oran|^4»w 
mimrtss  of  a  trial  of  an  owner  Ibr  atbemptfaig  forcibly  to  «bd«il  hli-^iiiH  w^ 
Ks«Uii4  in  King's  Beiieh»  Feb.  20,  1771*  whkk  ai«  gWinl  ta  Hdart^Slli« 
GsanYiUe  8harp»  4ta  p.  SS,  Xord  MmnstcOd  saidt-^'I  ter»  fptatiMwM 
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ftdverse  writ  de  jproprietaie  probanday  might  be  reviveij  for 
purpoBe  of  enforcing  the  claim  for  a  fugitive  from  labor.* 
£f  the  master  may  seize  the  slave  for  the  purpose  of  remo- 
as  decided  in  Pngg's  case,  then,  as  a  means  of  trying  the 
citjlon  of  ownership,  a  habeas  corjms  cum  ca/uea  or  a  writ  of 
Bonal  replevin  may  be  sued  out  on  behalf  of  the  person 
;ed.  But,  according  to  the  view  of  the  provision  whioh  is 
ein  taken,  the  right  to  seize  tlie  fugitive  is  given  only,  if  at 
to  enable  the  claimant  to  bring  him  before  a  court  which 

-4  of  habeas  corijus  upon  a£SdATlta  of  maeten  for  their  negroes.  Two  or  three, 
Vusre^  on  affidavits  of  masters  deducing  sale  and  property  of  their  negroes, 
n  being  prest,  I  haye  wanted  habeas  corpus  to  deliver  them  to  thdr  masters ; 
whetM*  thev  have  this  kind  of  property  or  not  in  England,  has  never  been 
nmly  detemuned." 

^Bor  the  natore  of  the  proceeding  on  these  writs,  see  Fltsherberf  s  Nat.  Brev.  fo, 
87;  Ck).  Litt  fb.  124.  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  a  on 
motioii  to  repeal  the  fugitive-slave  bill,  Aug.  26,  1852,  summed  up  part  of  his 
uaient  as  follows: — 

**  Briefly,  the  States  are  prohibited  from  anv  '  law  or  regulation '  by  whieh  the 
ifcire  may  be  discharged,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  claim  to  nis  service, 
•  to  be  delivered  up.  But  the  mode  by  which  the  daim  Is  to  be  determined 
lot  specified.  AU  this  is  obviously  within  the  control  of  each  State.  It  may 
icilie  by  Tirtne  of  express  iM^slatlon,  in  which  event  any  legislature,  justly 
iftil  of  personal  liberty,  would  surround  the  fugitive  with  every  shield  of  the 

and  constitution. 

**  Bat  such  legislation  may  not  be  necessary.  The  whole  proceeding,  without 
'  express  l^^iiuation,  may  be  left  to  the  ancient  and  authentic  forms  of  the  com- 
H  law,  fammar  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  ample  for  the  occasion, 
he  ftigitive  be  seixed  without  process,  he  will  be  entitled  at  once  to  his  writ  de 
lime  repUaiandOf  while  the  master,  resortine  to  process,  may  find  Us  remedy 
lie  wnt  de  native  Aa6«fidb— each  writ  requiring  trial  by  jury. 
"  Vf  from  ic^rance  or  lack  of  emph^yment^  these  processes  hare  slumbered  in 

country,  still  they  belong  to  the  grea^  arsenal  of  the  common  law,  and  continue, 
» other  ancient  writs,  tanquam  alodium  in  vagina^  ready  to  be  employed  at  the 
t  necessity.  They  belong  to  the  safeguards  of  the  citizen.  But,  in  any  evemt, 
I  in  either  altemauve,  the  proceedings  would  be  by  '  suit  at  common  law,'  with 
(L  by  jury,  and  it  would  be  the  solemn  duty  of  the  court,  according  to  all  the 
DBS  and  proper  delays  of  the  common  law,  to  try  the  case  on  the  evidence; 
icdy  to  apply  all  the  protecting  rules  of  evidence,  and  especially  to  require 
ingent  proof,  by  competent  witnesses  under  cross-examination,  that  (he  person 
Imed  was  held  to  service;  that  his  service  was  due  to  the  claimant;  toat  he 
laacaped  from  the  State  where  such  service  was  due;  and  also  proof  of  tha 
m  of  the  State  under  which  he  was  held.  StiU  further,  to  the  courts  of  each 
ite  must  belong  the  determination  of  the  question,  to  what  classes  of  persons, 
MtiUng  to  just  rules  of  interpretation,  the  phrase  '  persons  held  to  service  or 
lOv'  is  strictly  appJicable. 

VSuch  is  this  much-debated  provision.  The  slave  States,  at  the  formatkm  of 
I  Oonstitution,  did  not  propose,  as  in  the  oases  of  naturalisation  and  bankmntcy , 
99power  the  national  government  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  for  the  renaition 
bgmvea  from  labor,  ttiroughout  the  United  States;  they 'did  not  ask  the  na- 
m3  goivemment  to  charge  itself  in  any  way  with  this  service ;  they  did  not  Ten- 
•0  to  offend  the  country,  and  particularly  the  Northern  States,*  by  any  such 
lii^on  of  ft  hateful  right  They  were  content,  under  the  sanctions  ol  eompaet, 
laav*  11  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Statea.    There,  I  insist^  it  shall  remttB." 
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may  decide  on  the  claim.  It  has  been  seen  that  ttoe  m 
caMB  in  which  an  aneet  or  aeisure  bj  the  claimant,  tatHmffm 
poee  of  bringing  the  allied  fogitive  before  a  eoort  ormigii- 
trate  for  the  porpose  of  making  a  daim  and  proooriii^  a««^ 
tifieate  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1798,  baa  bera  jatOhd: 
the  light  being  supposed  to  be  given  bj  the  CionatitatigB  il- 
seU^  though  not  provided  for  in  the  statute.^ 

S  8S0.  So  far  as  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Ststessbodl 
be  applicable  in  cases  thus  arising  under  these  piovisioiii^ili 
action  would  have  eq^ual  extent  throughout  the  TJnited  SUjS% 
and  would  be  adequate  to  the  international  extradilMiB  aet 
return  of  the  ftagitive  in  any  supposed  case.  But  the  ooMn^ 
rent  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  which  a  fbgitive  ndgftfll 
found,  could  not,  even  in  administering  the  same  nationi^  hm^ 
have  force  or  extent  beyond  the  several  jurisdiction  of  thatBMa 
At  least,  it  would  depend  upon  the  ^^  effect "  given  to  '^  i 
ords,  and  judicial  proceedings "  of  one  State  in  everjr 
State,  under  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  whetiber  IIm 
judicial  tribunals  of  other  States  could  or  could  not  in^pniti 
into  a  custody  claimed  under  the  exercise  of  the  State  judidtl 
power  of  some  other  State,  in  one  of  these  cases.  Still  Aa 
international  extradition  or  delivery  and  return  of  a  fagxthv 
to  the  State  from  which  he  had  escaped  might  be  fully  eom- 
pleted  under  the  judicial  power  of  the  State,  when  the  StateSi 
as  between  which  the  extradition  or  delivery  was  requued, 
should  happen  to  be  adjoining  States. 

§  831.  But  the  courts  vested  with  the  judicial  power  of  ike 
United  States  constitute  a  department  of  the  Government^  ai^ 
their  judicial  officers  are  officers  of  that  Government.  It  would 
seem  that  if  any  laws  are  necessary  and  proper  for  caRying 
into  effect  the  powers  of  those  courts  in  reference  to  dM 
arising  under  these  clauses,  that  Congress  has  a  power  of  legis* 
lation  expressly  given,  by  the  last  clause  in  the  eighth  sieioSon 
of  the  first  Article,  which  gives  power  '^  to  make  all  hwB, 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exseo* 
tion  *    *  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  tiie 

>  Hm  «.  Low,  4  Wash.  C.  G.  S27,  anU,  p.  439;  Commoiiw.  «.  GriiBtli* S Fkk 
11,  ani§,  p.  440;  Johnoon  v,  Tompkiiui,  1  Bald,  G.  G.  671»  tmi§,  p.  44S. 
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G^yemment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
ojOBlcor  thereof." 

§832.  There  is  probably  no  authority,  strietlj  judicial,? 
wluch  distinctly  refers  the  leg^lation  of  Congress  to  tlie  power 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  of  the  judicial  department 

*  The  langnage  of  Ghancellor  Walworth  in  Jack  o.  MaH^n,  14  Wen.,  62S  (iuUe, 
p^  4AI,  note),  approaches  Terj  nearly  to  a  instificatioii  of  ihe  power  oif  Oongreaa 
•a  this  groond.  Though  he  thought  that  tne  Uw  of  1793  was  "  certainly  not  a 
l»#to  carry  into  eflbct  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States/'  he  Inmnated 
init^  tf  *'  the  jvdicial  power  of  declaring  and  enfordng  the  rights  secured  by  the 
OoiMtitntion  "  could  not  be  otherwise  made  effectnid  in  securing  the  rights  giren 
by^lils  clause,  Congress  might  legislate  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  (VConor  in  that 
^jfannintawied  the  power  of  Congreas  on  this  croond ;  li  WenddUl,  518 : — "  Hie 
pomr  fi  e.  of  legisuition]  claimed  is  ezpressfy  granted.  The  Constitution  de- 
I  thai  slaTea  escaping  firom  senrice  shall  be  deHTered  up  ' on  claim*  at  the 
r  to  whom  such  service  may  be  due.  If  the  words  '  on  claim  *  mean  a  mere 
1  demand  inpau,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  for  we  act  under  the 
tfon  ittfelf,  and  all  legislation  on  the  subject  by  Congress  or  the  States  Is 
repugnant  to  our  rights  secured  by  the  Constitation,  and  tJ^reibre  yoid ;  but  if^ 
m  ensry  lawyer  must  admit,  they  contemplate,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of 
raVifTal,  »  judicial  proceedis^  by  which  the  claim  shall  be  toied  and  ac^ndged  to 
be  Valid,  a  subject  is  presented  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  judicial  power. 
iatk  8,  g  2,  declares  Uiat  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  idl 
oatat  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution.  This  clause  is  clearly  a 
land  claim,  and  its  assertion  created  a  case  in  law  arising  under  the  Constitution. 
Of  Alt.  8,  §  1,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  Uie  Supreme 
Otert  Had  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish ;  and  in  the 
mncnd  enupaeration*of  powers.  Art.  1,  §  8,  Congress  is  not  only  empowered,  sub. 
^'-to  eonstitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also,  sub.  17,  to  make 
■II  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  pow- 
BftTSitedin  any  department  of  the  general  GoTemmenl  In  creating  eacn  of 
te  oAcers  named  m  the  Act,  a  court,  to  pass  upon  and  declare  the  yalidity  of 
the  ehdra  to  service  which  should  warrant  a  removal,  and  in  defining  the  mode  of 
pffboaeding  to  adjudicate  upon  the  claim.  Congress  acted  in  strict  accordance  with 
kht  mitbority  granted  to  constitute  tribunals  in  which  should  be  exercised  ^e 
fidleial  power  of  the  Union,  and  to  pass  such  laws  as  should  be  necessary  to  en- 
ihle  these  tribunals  to  perform  their  ftmctions."    • 

Mr.  Meredith,  counsd,  in  support  of  the  law  of  1793,  in  PHgg^s  case,  in  the 
ffgftn(fig  of  his  argument,  held  that  legislation  was  necessary  before  the  provision 
eMA  hKfB  an  effect  on  the  persons  intended.  (16  Peters,  660,  (f61.)  But,  on  p. 
it7^^e  observes: — "  But  if  the  question  can  still  be  considered  a^  open  one,  tiiere 
la'BO^fficnlty  in  showing  that  tne  power  of  legislation  in  reference  to  tMs  sub- 
Itffeli  graifted  bjr  the  Constitution  to  Congrrees.  It  would  be  etrange  if  it  were 
m^90 ;  strange  li^  upon  a  subject  of  such  intense  and  general  interest,  to  which 
tlMriBind  of  the  convention  hikd  been  so  directly  caUed,  they  had  left  thdr  work 
ia4|iil^ed-*their  purpose  unaccomplished.  It  has  been  sud,  however,  and  may 
be  Mid  Again,  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  federal  Gk>yemment  is  a  limited 
oai»V  tiiat  the  Constitution  enumerates  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  exercised, 
but  thiKt  this  is  not  among  the  number.  That>  besides  these  enumerated  cases,  a 
nmoral  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
ute  vncntion  aD  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Goyemment,  or  any 
of  4t8  departments  or  officers.  But  that  there  is  no  power  so  granted  in  reference 
to  lids  provision, — ^is  this  so  ?  The  Constitution  declares  that  slaves  escaping 
Oraoi  service  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim,  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service 
is  4m.  What  is  the  meamng  of  these  words,  'on  claim'  ?  They  look  to  a  pro- 
eeediDg  of  a  judicial  cliaracter ;  to  an  assertion  of  the  right  xxf  prc^^erty  to  be 
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in  cases  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  by  tnkhig 
the  fourth  construction.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  thajiit 
note,  that  theory  has  been  advanced  in  two  of  the  las£og 
cases  by  counsel  maintaining  Ide  actual  legislation  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  fugitives  from  labor. 

In  Booth's  case,  3  Wisconsin,  45,  46,  Judge  Smith  voy 
summarily  rejected  this  theory  for  the  l^gisUtion  of  Oongm^' 
which  he  there  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  l^rigg'a.eiia 

§  833.  The  legislation  of  Congress  may  be  spoken  ijC.ai 
being  necessary  and  proper  with  reference  to  the  ei7i<i  tf  be 
attained,  that  is,  in  being  directed  towards  a  naoewury  sfd 
proper  object ;  and  here  the  supposed  object  of  li^aUtiaa  m 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  Artide,  an4  ^ 
question  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  referenee*t6  the  wtih 
ject-matter  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  any  law  is  necessaij 
and  proper  for  the  execution  of  that  judicial  power  of  ^ 
United  States  in  reference  to  these  cases. 

made  Wore  a  iribniial  competent  to  judge  and  decide ;  and  to  execute  thai  W- 
sioQ  by  a  d^rerr  of  the  property  If  the  eliOm  is  eetabKahed.  Xb  tet  ttH  m; 
a  part  of  the  jomcial  power  which  extends  to  aU  casea  atlaw.eiid  m  efrilf.sii^ 
log  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  Stales  t  la  aoteniy 
sach  claim  a  le^  claim?  a&d»  whan  asserted.  Is  it  not  a  caae  at  lawatfaiag^nilv 
tiie  OonstitatioQ  ?  If,  then«  the  ju(Hcial  power  extends  to  cases  fiiUing  wwa  M 
provision  of  the  Constltation,  Congress  liad  an  nnqnestionable  right  to  vest  it  11 
was  a  datv  to  Test  it,  because  this  court  lias  decided  tliat  tlie  langaage  of  tlis  Ois> 
stitation  m  regard  to  the  impartment  of  the  judicial  power  is  imperatiTS  ipoi 
Congress.    Martin  «.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  S04,  SIS." 

The  same  theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congress  Is  relied  opon  In  Kr.  Ooivijf 
Robinson's  essay  already  notic^    See  28  Am.  Jurist,  851. 

Ths  ease  within  the  judicial  power,  according  to  the  tlieorv  here  piojicne^ 
most  not  be  confbnnded  with  that  which  arises  under  the  third  constnHti<% 
which  Judge  Story  made  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  which  has  been  notieai 

<m«d.  srso. 

'  AnU,  p.  514,  note.  Judge  Smith  argues  that  on  this  theory  Congress  afa^ 
assume  legislstiye  power  over  any  topics  of  law  which  the  national  courts  exnw 
when  they  determine  tiie  rights  of  parties  within  their  jorisdictieiiL  TU&  It* 
groundless  objection.  It  is  the  judicial  power  only  which  is  regulated  by  thfi 
Act  of  Congress.  Congress  cannot  change  the  law  which  is  to  be  applied  by  ttt 
judicial  power.  Jud^  Smith  also  mistakes  in  oonfoondiog  the  dookrine  wHhM 
of  a  common-law  jurisdiction  for  the  national  courts,  and  the  power  to  pMi^lf 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws,— a  matter  entirely  distinct 

In  9  Ohio,  214,  Judge  Sutlifl^  amibg  against  his  own  oonceptianef  ths  » 
celyed  theory  {ante,  p.  627),  denies  tiiat  a  com  can  arise,  if  the  provision  acti  oi 
the  States  as  its  subiects.  But  he  also  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  ease  «ttli 
thejudicialpower  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  has  arisen  nader  soiBeA#^ 
Congress.  He  thus  denies  altogether  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  r'  "^ 
▼ate  law,  and  his  argument  would  apply  againBt  the  theory  herein 
weU  as  against  that  to  which  he  there  obje^ 
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.  •  '•  The  extent  of  the  legislative  power  granted  to  Congress,  by 
these  terms  "necessary  and  proper,"  is  obviously  of  great  im- 
'fMtmce  in  reference  to  many  other  subjects  of  legislation  be- 
lifles  the  one  under  consideration  ;  and,  tliough  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  ablest  American  jurists  in  many  important 
cases,  it  must  continue  to  be,  in  new  instances  of  legislation,  a 
mtifcli-debated  question  of  the  national  municipal  public  law 
of  *the  United  States.  It  has  received  full  consideration  from 
the- principal  writers  upon  the  Constitution.* 

■  If  the  view  which  has* herein  before  been  taken  of  the 
Mihite  of  this  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  powers 
<tf  -the  judiciary  under  it,  is  correct;  if  the  demand  and  de- 
livery of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  claim  and  dfelivery  of 
ib'ftigitive  from  labor,  may  be  a  subject  of  judicial  cognizance, 
irfen  without  authority  derived  from  legislation ;  yet, — ^since  it 
•16^  a  matter  of  obscurity  in  what*  manner'  the  interaationiil 
arrest  and  delivery  of  criminals  could  have  been  subjected  to 
judicial  cognizance  before  the  Kevolution,  and  since  the  right 
<^^u  alien  owner  (foreign  or  domestic  alien)  was  not  uniformly 
enforced  in  the  colonies  by  proceedings  of  common-law  origin, 
igui^  since,  also,  if  the  United  States  courts  should^  under  the 
jrfovisiOTis  of  the  judiciary  Act,*  in  each  State  follow  the  local 
oommou-law  practice,  that  practice  might  differ  greatly  in 
different  States,  as  their  common  law  on  this  topic  of  jimspru* 
^ence  may  havie  differed,  and  thus  an  inequality  would  arise 
lietweeu  the  different  States,  or  their  respeotive  inhabitants, 
m.-the  means  of  sustaining  an  international  rfght,  which,  is 
supposed  to  be  equally  guaranteed  to  those  who  are  recipro^ 
diJly  entitled  to  it, — tfiere  is  evidently  some  ground  for  hold- 
Ukg  tiiat  the  judicial  execution  of  this  provision  is  an  object 
o(f;  legislation  as  necessary  and  proper  for  the  action,  of  Coi> 
git)86  as  can  possibly  be  conceived  of  under  the  Constitution. 
Siill  more  evidently  is  this  so  if  the  cases  under  these  provii 
sions  (viewed  as  law  acting  on  private  persons)  are  not  cases 
aticommon  law,  and  therefore  not.  subject  to  those  constitii^ 
txpnal  adaptations  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
iRhieh^pply  to  that  class  of  oases.  ' 

>  1  Kenf  8  Comm.  287-269.     Story's  Comm.  Ch.  24.  *  Ante,  §  S28. 
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§  831.  The  application  of  judicial  power  in  the  cases  aris- 
ing under  these  provisions,  on  the  theory  above  stated,  mtiBt 
result  in  some  judgment  or  decree  to  be  carried  into  exeeuticm. 
A  diflSculty  may  suggest  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  judg- 
ment which  could  be  rendered  under  either  of  these  provisions 
regarded  as  the  law  to  be  applied. 

In  one  provision  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  to  be  "  delivered  up,  to  he  removed  to  the  St(Mie  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime."  In  this  instance  it  would  seem 
competent  to  the  judicial  power  enforcing  the  provision  as  law 
to  decree  or  authorize  such  a  removal,  and  thereby  make  the 
custody  of  such  fugitive  valid  in  any  other  State  through 
which  he  might  be  carried  for  that  purpose. 

But  in  the  other  provision  it  is  merely  stated  that  tiie  fngi- 
tive  from  labor  shall  be  "  delivered  up  on  claim,"  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  judgment  in  the  supposed  case  could  not  go 
farther  than  to  award  such  a  delivery  to  the  claimant  in  the 
State  in  which  the  fugitive  might  be  found,  and  that,  if  its 
legislation  is  based  upon  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  judicial  power,  Congress  could  not  provide  for  anything 
beyond  such  a  delivery.  <*  It  does  not  appear  that  under  a 
judgment  rendered  in  such  case  the  claimant  could  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  fugitive  back  to  the  State  in  which  he 
had  bet^n  held  to  service  ;  for  such  a  return  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  provision  itself.  Tlie  judgment  could  not,  of  course, 
authorize  the  claimant  to  hold  the  fugitive  at  his  discretion  in 
the  State  in  which  such  delivery  had  been  made.  But  it 
would  seem  to  be  necessarily  implied  that  it  would  sanction 
any  enstody  or  holding  necessary  to  remove  the  fugitive  from 
the  limits  of  tlie  State.  Tlie  question  might  be  rai^d,  whether 
any  judgment  in  such  case  could  sanction  the  custody  or  hold- 
ing in  other  States,  through  which  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  parties  to  pass  in  returning  to  the  State  by  whose  law  the 
fuffitive  had  been  held  to  service. 

But  as  the  custody  which  follows  on  the  judgment  in  the 
case  supposed  must  necessarily  be  continued  beyond  the  in- 
stant when  the  judgment  is  pronounced,  the  delivery  cont^n- 
plated  must  be  regarded  as  a  continuing  act.  As  it  is  made 
under  a  law  of  national  extent,  it  would  seem  that  its  continu- 
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ance  should  be  determined  by  the  diiration  of  the  circum- 
stances which  called  for  such  a  delivery,  and  that  the  legal 
custody  under  a  judgment  in  the  case  supposed  may  continue 
as  long  as  the  fugitive  is  in  any  State  wherein  his  debt  of  serv- 
ice pr  labor  is  not  recognized  by  the  IocbI  law  of  the  fon0n« 

But  if  the  judgment  in  the  cases  supposed  oanndt  tbtis 
operate  beyond  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  was  acttudly 
found,  the  inconvenience  could  not  be  remedied  by  any  legis- 
lation of  Congress ;  if  that  legislatioQ  is  founded  on  the  above- 
described  theory  of  carrying  into  effect  tbe  judicial  power* 

§  835.  If  the  delivery  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  of  either 
class  were  made  under  the  local  law  of  a  State,  proposing  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  first  construction  of  tibese  pro- 
visions, it  is  evident  that  it  could  do  so  only  when  the  State 
from  which  the  fugitives  escaped  is  not  separated  by  interven- 
ing States  from  that  in  which  they  should  be  found.  The  ob- 
vious difficulty,  in  other  cases,  under  this  method  <^  carrying 
these  provisions  into  effect,  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  tbe 
necessity  and  propriety  of  legislation  by  Congress.'  But  it  is 
plain  that  this  argument  bears,  in  reality,  on  the  question  of 
the  construction  of  the  provisions,  and  against  the  first  c<m- 
struction.  It  is,  at  the  best,  only  the  argument  ab  inconveni- 
enti.  It  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  construction  of  one 
provision  than  of  the  other ;  since,  though  a  return  to  the  State 
from  which  the  fugitive  from  justice  escaped  is  required  by  the 
first,  a  barjB  delivery  to  the  claimant  owner  in  the  State  where 
the  fugitive  from  service  is  found  may  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  the  other.  There  is  not,  in  the  supposed  in- 
convenience, any  argument  in  favor  of  the  second  or  of  any 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction,  and  therefore  no  .argu- 
ment in  support  of  a  power  in  Congress.  Or,  if  this  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  in  some  instances,  to  effeotuaie  a  re- 
turn to  the  tState  from  which  the  fugitive  escaped,  can  only 

'  Jack  V.  Martin,  12  Wend.  S21.  Nelson,  Ch.  J. :~"  We  may  add  aldo  that,  as 
tbe  power  of  legislation  belonging  to  the  States  is  in  no  instance  deriyed  from  the 
Constitation  of  the  United  States,  bnt  flowa  from  their  own  sovereign  anthori^, 
anj  law  they  might  pass  on  the  subject  would  not  be  binding  beyond  their  jam- 
dAcidon,  and  any  precept  or  authority  given  i;^  pursuance  of  it  would  carry  none  to 
the  owner  to  remove  tne  furtive  beyond  it ;  the  authority  of  each  State  throogh 
witatitk  It  was  necessary  to  pass  would  become  indispensable.''  And  iH  Frigg^s  oaae, 
see  kmffuage  of  Thompson,  J.,  16  Peters,  684 ;  Wayne,  J.,  ib.  640. 
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be  obviated  by  bringing  tbe  entire  subject  within  ihe  poweis 
of  the  national  Government,  it  may  be  done  as  well  hy'mBaak- 
ing  the  fourth  construction.  ; .    i 

§  886.  An  argument  against  power  in  Oohgress  to  tegislite 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  eflfect  to  any  of  the  provisicms  c^^ 
second  section  of  the  fourth  Article  has  been  drawn  fmm  the 
special  grant  of  power  to  legislate  for  giving  effect  to  tbe 
clause  in  the  first  section  declaring  that  ^^  full  £ait^  kad  cre£t 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  acts,  records,  and-  jadieial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State."  This  objection  was  pria- 
cipally  insisted  on  by  Judge  Hornblower  in  the  Opinion  writ- 
ten in  Helmsley's  case.* 

This  argument  is  advanced  as  in  conformity  with  the  max- 
im, Expressio  unius  est  cxclnsio  alterius,  and  assumes  that 
there  is  no  distinction  discernible  between  the  rule  expressed 
in  the  first  section  and  those  given  in  the  second. 

But  whether  there  be  no  distinction,  may  depend  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  several  provisions  in  the  two  sections 
should  all  receive  the  same  one  of  the  four  constructions 
already  indicated  as  possible.  But  if  they  are  all  to  receive 
the  same,  the  force  of  the  argument  may  differ  according  to 
the  construction  adopted. 

It  has  not  herein  been  thought  necessary  to  consider  the 
question  <rf  the  construction  of  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Article.'  But — assuming  here  tliat  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section  are,  according  to  the  argument 
already  stated,  to  receive  the  fourth  construction,  and  that  the 
clause  in  the  first  section  should  receive  the  same  construction, 
by  which  it  operates  as  private  law,  creating  rights  and 
obligations  of  private  persons, — it  is  to  be  noticed  tliat,  while 
the  rights  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  are 
substantive  or  primary  rights,  which  may  be  the  foundation  of 
cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  would  extend,  the  rights 
created  by  the  above-mentioned  clause  of  the  first  section, 
being  rights  in  respect  to  evidence,  are  only  secondary,  reme- 

^  Ante,  pp.  453,  454,  note.  See  also  the  statement  of  the  argament  by  Mr. 
Wolcott,  coansel,  in  Bushnell's  and  Langston's  case,  9  Ohio,  119,  and  by  Brink- 
erhoff,  J.,  ib.,  225. 

*  AnU,  %  625. 
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dial,  or  adjective  rights,  which  could  not,  alone,  be  the  basis 
of  Buch  c(we«.*  Hence  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  the 
legislation  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  arising  under  this  clause,  as,  according 
to  the  view  already  presented,  there  is  reference  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  and  obligations  arising  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section,  imder  the  fourth  construction. 
There  isy  therefore,  in  harmony  with  these  vi^ws,  a,  reason  for 
griuitiug  the  power  in  the  one  case  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
other. 

^  AnU,  g  618. 
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DOMESTIC  nrrEBNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT OONTmUED.  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  COITGRESB  DT  BSB- 
6PECT  TO  FUOrm'ES  FROM  JUSTICE  AND  FROM  LABOR.  GENERAL 
NATURE  OF  THE  INQUIRY.  OF  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  THE 
GOVERNORS  OF  STATES  MAY  CONSTITUTIONALLY  DEUYKR  UP 
FUOmVES   FROM  JUSTICE,   AS   PROVIDED   BY   THE   ACT  OF  179S. 

§  837.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
these  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  Acts  of  Feb.  12,  1793,  and  of  Sep4.  18,  1850, 
which  are  given  in  the  note  below.* 

'  L  St.  U.  S.  302,  2  B.  <fe  D.  381.  An  Ad  rtspedwg  fuffUiwtst  flwn  juttite  «wf 
pernoM  escaping  frotn  the  iervice  of  their  nuuterf. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  en<icied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprfentaiivei  of  the  Umtei 
State*  of  America  in  Congrese  auembUd^  That  wheneTefr  the  executdve  authurit) 
of  any  state  in  the  Union,  or  of  either  of  the  territoriea,  northwest  or  soatb  of  tM 
river  Ohio,  shall  demand  any  person  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  of  the  execntire 
authority  of  any  such  State  or  territory  to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  and 
shall,  moreover,  produce  the  copy  of  an  indictment  found,  or  an  affidavit  made 
before  a  magistrate  of  any  State  or  territory  as  aforesaid,  charging  the  person  so 
demanded  with  having  committed  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  certified  as  lo- 
thentic  by  the  governor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  or  territory  from  whence 
the  person  so  charged  fled,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  or  territory  to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  to  cause  him  or  her  to  be 
arrested  and  secured,  and  notice  of  the  arrest  to  be  given  to  the  executive  author- 
ity making  such  demand,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  authority  appointed  to  receive 
the  fugitive,  and  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  delivered  to  such  agent  when  he  Bhsll 
appear :  But  if  no  such  agent  shall  appear  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the 
arrest,  the  prisoner  maybe  discharged.  And  all  costs  or  expenses  incurred  ill 
the  apprehending,  securing,  and  transmitting  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  terri- 
tory making  such  demand,  shall  be  paid  by  such  State  or  territory. 

Stc.  2.  And  be  it  furtht-r  enacted.  That  any  agent  appointed  as  aforeeaid, 
who  shall  receive  the  fugitive  into  his  custody,  shall  be  empowered  to  transport 
him  or  her  to  the  State  or  territory  from  whicli  he  or  she  shall  have  fled.  And  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall,  by  force,  set  at  liberty  or  rescue  the  fugitive  from 
such  agent  while  transporting  as  aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  also  enacted.  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  teri'itories  on  the  northwest  or  south  of  the  river 
Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the  said  States  or  ter- 
ritory, the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attor- 
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Assnming  that  Congress  lias  power  to  legislate  for  this 
purpose,  or,  that  such  legislation  is  "  necessary  and  proper" 
in  respect  to  its  object,  still,  the  terms  necessary  and  proper 
in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  Article  have  significance  not 
only  in  reference  to  the  object  of  legislation,  but  also  in  re- 

ney,  is  hereby  empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labor,  and  to  take 
him  or  her  before  any  jud^e  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Courts  of  tlie  United  States, 
residing  or  being  within  the  State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or 
town  corporate,  wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  oe  made,  and  upon  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  iud^e  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  testimony  or  affidavit 
taken  before,  and  certified  by,  a  magistrate  of  anj'  such  State  or  territory,  that 
the  person  so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fied,  owe  services  or  labor  to  the  person  claiming  him  or 
her,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  five  a  certificate  thereof 
to  ench  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  wnieh  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for 
removing  the  said  fugitive  from  labor  to  the  State  or  territory  from  which  he 
or  she  fled. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  U  further  enaettd.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
willin^^ly  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or 
arresting  such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  clcom- 
ant,  hia  agent  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given 
or  declared ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  person  aiter  notice  that  he  or  she 
was  a  fugitive  from  labor,  as  aforesaid,  shaU,  for  either  of  the  sold  ofliences,  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty  may  be  recovered  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper  to  try 
the  same ;  saving,  moreover,  to  the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  service,  his 
right  of  action  for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries  or  either  of  them. 

Approved  February  12,  1798. 

IX.  St  U.  S.  462.  An  Act  to  amende  and  sujaphmentary  to,  tlie  Act  entitled 
"Ah  Act  reacting  Fitgitives  from  Justice^  and  Persons  escaping  from  the  Service 
of  their  Masters"  approved  February  twelfth^  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  lieprescntatires  of  the  Unit^ 
States  of  America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  persons  wholvave  bet^n,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  appointed  commissioners,  in  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  by  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  appointment, 
are  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  tliat  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other 
magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  may  exercise  in  respect  to  offenders  for 
any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United  States,  by  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bail- 
ing the  same  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thirt^'-third  section  of  the  act  of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty -nine,  entitled  ''Xn  Act 
to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States."  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
authorized  and  required  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  con- 
ferred by  this  act. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Superior  Court  of  each  organized 
Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  power  to  appoint  eomoiis- 
sioners  to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavits,  and  to  take  depositions  of 
witnesses  in  civil  causes,  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  commissioners  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  such 
purposes  by  the  Superior  Court  of  any  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
shafi  possess  all  the  powers,  and  exercise  aU  the  duties,  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  similar 
purposes,  and  shall  moreover  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Superior  Courts  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall 
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spect  to  the  means  which  it  may  provide  for  that  object,  and 
their  consistenej  with  the  principles  of  that  natioDal  mnnieiptl 
law,  public  and  private,  which  is  either  expressed  in  or  reco^ 
nized  bv  the  Constitution. 

No  part  of  the  Act  of  12th  Februaiy,  1793,  which  relates 

from  time  to  time  enlarc^c*  the  number  of  coniraissiooer8,  with  a  view  to  ailordm- 
Atmnblc  fnoilities  t-o  recutun  fti<ritiveR  from  labor,  and  to  the  proini)t  dischuge  of 
the  dnties  im{H>sed  by  tliiB  act. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacUd,  That  the  coramiSBioners  above  named  sM 
have  concurrent  jurisidiction  with  the  judge;*  of  the  Circmit  and  Diatrlct  Cooti 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  re.4pective  circniti)  and  districtA  within  the  wf- 
eral  States,  and  the  ju^li^es  of  the  Superior  Coortn  of  the  Territories,  seTeraDt 
and  collectively,  in  term-time  and  vacation ;  and  shall  grant  certificates  lo  sixli 
claimant?,  upon  satisfactory  jtroof  being  made,  with  authority  to  take  and  re- 
move such  fui^tives  from  service  or  labor,  under  the  restrictionB  herein  eoB- 
tained,  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  persons  mny  have  ese^ied 
or  fled. 

8r.G.  fl.  Andh«  it/urtJter  fnaeied,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  marshals  nd 
deputy  n\ar«hals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issaed  nnder  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  directed;  and  should  any  marshal  ordepoty 
marshal  refiise  to  receive  such  warrant,  or  other  proces»,  when  tenthred,  er  to 
use  all  ]>roper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same,  ho  shall,  on  cotavictioa 
thereof,  be  nned  in  the  iiuni  of  one  thon»and  dollars,  to  the  n^  of  such  cfaunHot, 
on  the  motion  of  such  claimant,  bv  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  for  the  distrietof 
such  marshal ;  and  after  arrest  of  such  ftigitive,  by  snch  marshal  or  his  depfltr, 
or  whilflt  at  any  time  in  his  cuntody,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shoold  such 
fu^ifitive  escape,  whether  with  or  without  the  absent  of  snch  mari>hal  or  his  depotr, 
piich  marshal  shall  l>e  liable,  on  his  official  bond,  to  l>e  prosecuted  for  theheM^ 
of  such  claiiuant,  ft»r  th(i  fiiU  value  of  the  senice  or  labor  of  said  fugitive  in  tin* 
State?,  Territory,  or  District  whence  he  escaped  ;  and  the  better  to  enaMe  the  tt&d 
commip«ionors.  when  tlui*  appointed,  to  execnte  their  dnties  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently, in  con*oriiiity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Con.«*titui-ion  <»f  the  UnltiKl 
States  ami  of  this  act,  th^y  are  litTeby  authorised  and  empowered,  within  their 
counties  respectively,  to  appoint,  in  writini*  under  their  hands,  any  one  or  ©ore 
snitable  per^onn,  from  time  to  time,  to  execute  all  such  warrants  and  other  prf*- 
«ess  as  may  be  issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance  of  their  Pefpertive 
duties;  with  authority  t^>  -^uoh  eonmiissinners.  or  the  persons  to  be  app(»inted  by 
them,  to  exfcute  process  as  afon-said.  to  summon  ami  call  to  their  aid  the  bv- 
Htantlers.  or  pon^^  r»>mi7'i^**  of  the  projier  couutv,  when  ncce.ssary  to  insure  a  fkitd- 
fnl  observance  of  the  clause  (»f  the  (Constitution  referred  to,  in  conformity  with 
the  pi*ovivions  of  this  act;  and  nil  ijood  citizens  ore  hereby  commandeil  to  fud  md 
assist  in  the  ])ronipt  and  effirirnt  execution  of  this  law,  whenever  their  serriew 
mav  be  required,  as  aforrsaid.  for  that  j>uriK>se :  and  said  warrants  shafl  Ton. 
and  be  executed  hy  said  otlicers,  anj'where  in  the  State  within  which  they  are 
issiuul. 

Skc.  fi.  And  fr  It  further  ^^micfed.  That  when  a  person  held  to  service  orlibor 
in  any  Stat^'  or  Territory  of  the  l.-nited  St«tv<«.  has  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter 
escape  into  anothiT  State  or  T-rritory  of  the  Tnited  States,  the  person  co-perMms 
t^>  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  or  his,  her,  nr  their  accentor  attorney, 
duly  authorized  by  power  (^f  attorney,  in  \*Titinu:,  acknowledg^ed  and  certified  un- 
der the  s**h1  of  some  lec^al  officer  or  court  of  the  State  or  Territorv  in  which  thr 
wirne  may  hi*  executed,  may  pursue  and  reclaim  such  fugitive  person,  either  by 
procuring:  a  warrant  from  some  one  of  the  courts,  judges,  or  commissioners  afore- 
said, of  the  proper  circuit,  district,  or  county,  for  the  apprehension  of  snch  fugi- 
tive from  service  or  labor,  or  by  seizinj;  and  arrestin)|jr  such  fuyitive,  where  the  Mine 
can  be  done  without  jjrocess,  and  by  taking,  or  causing  such  person  to  be  takcu, 
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to  the  delivery  both  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of  fngitivcfli 
from  labor,  is  repealed  by  the  law  of  18th  September,  1850, 
and  the  latter  Act  relates  only  to  the  delivery  of  the  latter  de- 
scription of  persons.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  many 
parallelisms  which  have  been  judicially  distinguished  in  the 

ioEtfkwitli  before  such  court,  judge,  or  comnusaioner,  whoee  duty  it  shall  be,  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case  of  such  claimant  in  a  summary  manner ;  and  upon 
satisfactory  proof  beiug  made,  by  deposition  or  afiidayit,  in  writing,  to  be  taken, 
Okd  certified  by  such  courts  judge,  or  conunissioner,  or  by  other  satisfactory  tes- 
taqnony,  duly  taken  and  certified  by  some  court,  magistrate,  ius^ee  of  the  peace, 
or  other  legal  officer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  and  take  depositions  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  person  owing  service  or  hbor 
majr  have  escaped,  with  a  certihcate  of  such  magistracy  or  other  authority,  as 
afer^lMd,  with  the  seal  of  the  proper  court  or  officer  thereto  attached,  which  seal 
shall  be  sufiicient  to  establish  the  competency  of  the  proof,  and  with  proof,  also  by 
affidavit,  of  the  identity  of  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due 
as  aforesaid,  that  the  person  so  arrested  does  in  fact  owe  service  or  labor  to  the 
person  or  persons  claiming  him  or  her,  in  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such 
filgitive  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid,  and  that  said  person  escaped,  to  qiake  out 
aad  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney,  a  certificate  setting 
ibrth  the  sabstantial  facts  as  to  the  service  or  labor  due  from  such  fugitive  to  the 
olaiimwit,  and  of  his  or  her  escape  from  the  State  or  Territory  in  whidi  such  serv- 
kifikior  .labor  was  due,  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  or  she  was  airested, 
^th  .  authority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her  agent,  or  attorney,  to  use  such 
renaonable  force  and  restraint  as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  take  and  remove  such  fugitive  person  oack  to  the  State  or  Territory 
whence  he  or  she  mav  have  esci^d  as  aforesaid.  In  no  trial  or  hearing  under 
this  Act  shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fugitive  be  admitted  in  evidenoe ;  and 
the  certificates  in  this  and  the  first  (fouHh)  section  mentioned,  shall  be  conclusive 
oC  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favor  granted,  to  remove  sifoh  ftigi- 
tive  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all  moles- 
tation of  such  person  or  persons  by  any  process  issned  by  any  court,  judge, 
magistrate,  or  other  person  whomsoever. 

Skc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
willingly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  an v 
person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  him,  her,  or  them,  from  arresting  such  a  fugi- 
tive from  service  or  labor,  either  with  or  without  process  as  aforeaidd,  or  shall 
rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  fugitive  fi*om  service  or  labor,  firom  the  custody 
of  such  claimant,  his,  or  her  agent,  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  law- 
f«lly  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein 
gives,  aud  declared ;  or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person  so  owing  service  or 
labor  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  escape  from  such  claimant,  his  agent 
or  att»mey,  or  other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized  as  aforesaid ;  or  shall 
harbor  or  conceal  such  fugitive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  such 
person,  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  person  was  a  fugitive  from 
•erviee  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
by  Indictment  and  conviction  before  the  District  Court  of  the  Unit^  States,  for 
the  district  in  which  such  offence  may  have  been  committed,  or  before  the  proper 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one  of  the  organised  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  and  shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay,  by  way  of  civil 
damages  to  the  party  injured  by  such  illegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  fugitive  so  lost  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in 
any  of  the  District  or  Territorial  Courts  aforesaid,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the 
said  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  furtlter  enacted.  That  the  marshals,  their  deputiea,  and  the 
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legislation  of  Congress  on  these  subjects,  as  also  in  the  two 
constitutional  provisions  upon  which  they  are  founded^  ihcy 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  together,  in  refereooe 
to  the  necessity  and  propriety  and  the  general  constitutiooility 
of  the  means  provided  in  them  for  their  respective  objects. 


clerks  of  the  said  District  and  Territorial  Courts,  shall  be  paid  for  their 
the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to  tfaem  for  similar  serrices  in  other 
where  such  services  are  rendered  exclusively  in  the  arrest,  cnstodv,  and  delivcrj 
of  the  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  a^nt  or  attorney,  or  where  such  sup- 
posed fugitive  may  be  discharged  out  of  custody  for  the  want  of  suiBeieiit  pfoof 
as  aforesaid,  then  such  fees  are  to  be  paid  in  the  whole  by  such  claimant.  Jus 

rit  or  attorney ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a  ccnmas-' 
er,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  fiiU  for  his  services  ia  flidb 
case,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  said  certificate  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or 
attorney ;  or  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  cases  where  the  proof  shall  not,  in  the  opioloi 
of  such  commissioner,  warrant  such  certificate  and  deUvery,  inclnsire  of  bA  eeef- 
ices  incident  to  such  arrest  and  examination,  to  be  piud,  in  either  case,  by  the 
claimant,  his  or  her  agent,  or  attorney.  The  person  or  persons  aothortsM  to 
execute  the  process  to  be  issued  by  such  commissioner  for  the  arrest  aad  deln> 
tion  of  fogitives  from  service  or  labor  as  aforesud,  diall  also  be  entitled  to  a  loe 
of  fiye  dollars  each  for  each  parson  he  or  they  may  arrest  and  taka  belsrs  m 
such  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  such  clainumt^  wila 
such  other  fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  commissioner  for  mnA 
other  additional  services  as  may  be  necessarily  peHbrmed  by  him  or  them ;  ttch 
as  attending  at  the  examination,  keeping  the  nigitive  in  custody,  and  providiay 
him  with  f(X>d  and  lodging  during  his  detention  and  until  the  final  determinatkH 
of  such  commissioner ;  and,  in  general,  for  perfonning  such  other  duties  sa  mijf 
be  required  by  such  claimant,  his  or  her  attorney,  or  agent,  or  commissioner  is 
the  premises,  such  fees  to  be  made  up  in  conformity  with  the  fees  usosllj 
charged  by  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  justice  within  the  proper  district  or  eoontf, 
as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  and  paid  by  such  clumant^,  their  agents  or 
attorneys,  whetner  such  supposed  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  be  ortiersd  ts 
be  delivered  to  each  claimants  by  the  final  determination  of  such  commissiooen 
or  not 

8eo.  9.  And  U  it  further  enacted^  That,  upon  affidavit  made  by  the  claimiolof 
such  fugitive,  his  agent  or  attorney,  after  such  certificate  has  been  issued,  that  he 
has  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  fugitive  will  be  rescued  by  force  from  his  of 
their  possession  before  he  can  be  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  siState  in  which  the 
arrest  is  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  making  the  arrest  to  retsdn  sadi 
fugitive  in  his  custody,  and  to  remove  him  to  the  State  whence  he  fled,  and  Hbxtt 
to  deliver  him  to  said  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney.  And  to  this  end,  the  ofi- 
cer  aforesaid  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  employ  so  many  persons  as  fee 
may  deem  necessary  to  overcome  such  force,  and  to  retain  them  in  his  serviee  iS 
long  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  said  officer  and  his  aitsistauts,  wfaik  is 
employed,  to  receive  the  same  compensation,  and  to  be  aUowed  the  same  expeasct, 
as  are  now  allowed  by  law  for  transportation  of  criminals,  to  be  certified  by  the 
judsre  of  the  district  within  which  tlie  arrest  is  made,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasory 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  person  held  to  service  er 
labor  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  escape  there- 
from,  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be  due,  his,  her,  or  their 
agent  or  attorney,  may  apply  to  any  court  of  record  therein,  or  judge  thereof  Hi 
vacation,  and  maka  satisfactory  proof  to  such  courts  or  judge  in  vacatioo, 
of  the  escape  aforesaid,  and  that  the  person  escaping  owed  service  or  labor 
to  such  party.  Whereupon  the  court  shall  oause  a  record  to  be  made  of  the 
matters  so  proved,  and  also  a  general  description  of  the  person  so  escaping,  witii 
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838.  The  term  necessary  has  a  more  obvious  signiflcance 
ference  to  tbe  end  to  be  obtained  by  legislation  than  to 
particulars  of  the  law,  or  the  means  provided  by  the  law- 
lie  end  in  view.  Because,  in  attaining  every  proposed 
though  some  means  are  requisite,  the  means  which  are 
^lly  employed  may  not  be  necessary,  that  is,  essential,  if 
pared  with  others  which  might  have  been  employed.* 
t  is  principally  the  propriety  of  these  Acts  of  Con- 
\,  or  their  conformity  with  other  legal  rules  contained  in 
^mstitution,  which  is  here  to  be  considered.  But  with  re- 
to  the  necessity  of  the  Act  of  1850,  or  of  any  subsequent 
ite,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  previous 
of  Congress  cannot  be  taken  to  diminish  the  power  of 
press  to  enact  another  for  the  same  purpose  ;  because  the 
uacy  of  the  existing  Act  to  the  necessities  of  the  object 
ways  a  proper  subject  of  the  judgment  of  the  legislator 

whom  it  proceeded." 

!he  object  of  these  Acts  being  assimied  to  be  to  carry  into 
t.one  or  both  of  these  provisions  in  the  fourth  Article, 
that  object  being  taken  to  be  legitimate  under  either  the 

• 

oonveuient  oertamty  as  may  he ;  and  a  transcript  of  euch  record,  authenti- 
by  the  attestation  of  tbe  clerk  and  of  the  seal  of  the  said  court,  being  pro- 
ia  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  district  in  which  the  pers^  so  eseajping 
be  found*  and  being  exhibited  to  any  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  officer 
rized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  cause  persons  escaping  from  serrice 
or  to  be  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  fbll  and  conclusive  evi- 
gf  tb«  fact  of  escape^  and  that  the  service  or  labor  of  the  person  escap- 
^ue  to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned.  And  upon  the  production  by 
id  party  of  other  and  further  evidence  if  necessary,  either  oral  or  by  am* 
Uk  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  said  record  of  the  identity  of  the 
I  escaping,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant  And  the  said 
eommissioner,  judge,  or  other  person  authorized  by  this  act  to  grant  certi- 
I  to  claimants  of  fugitives,  shall,  upon  the  production  of  the  record  and  other 
QMS  aforesaid,  ffrant  to  such  claimant  a  certificate  of  his  right  to  take  any 
^enon  identified  and  proved  to  be  owing  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  ^diich 
Date  shall  authorize  such  claimant  to  seize  or  arrest  and  transport  such  person 
t  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
toed  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  production  of  a  transcript  of  such 
1  as  evidence  as  aforesaid.  But  in  its  absence  the  claim  shall  be  heard  and 
niyied  upon  other  satisfactory  proofs,  competent  in  law. 
pproved  September  18,  1850. 

Sborne  v.  U.  8.  Bank,  9  Wheaton,  869;  McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Mary- 
i  Wheaton,  816;  United  States  v,  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858,  896. 
rhia  seems  to  be  the  objection  ai?ainst  the  statute  of  1850,  so  far  as  it  is 
ed  on  the  theory  of  vesting  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which 
cfe  in  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  YoL  IX.  p.  7.  I  iiave  seen  a  like  objection  in  ephem- 
mblicaUons,  a^ut  the  same  date,  to  which  I  am  not  able  particularly  to 
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second,  third,  or  fourth  of  the  several  constractions  before  ei- 
amined,  their  propriety  is  to  be  measured  by  their  accordaiiee 
with  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  provisions  themselves  vt 
respect  to  persons  and  jurisdictions^  and  the  original  fowc 
of  those  provisions  in  sustaining  the  rights  and  obligatioiis 
of  either  private  or  public  persons,  and  also  by  the  consigtoiej 
of  the  m-eans  provided  by  the  Acts  for  their  proper  object 
with  other  principles  of  public  or  private  law,  identified  in 
their  authority  with  the  Constitution.  Tliis  manifestly  will 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  view  which  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  authority  of  these  provisions  in-  reference  to  public  tnd 
private  persons,  and  may  diHer  accordingly  as  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  of  the  constructions  referred  to  is  assumed  for 
the  basis  of  legislative  power. 

§  839.  In  reference  to  tlie  jxrson^  affected  by  these  Acts 
of  Congress,  it  is  evident  that  since  the  provisions  are  them- 
selves the  law,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  object*of  making  them  effectual  according  to  their 
original  extent,  a  statute  can  in  no  case  be  held  to  applj^  to 
any  not  included  imder  the  language  of  the  Coustitutiou  itself. 
The  legislation  of  Congress  cannot  extend  to  more  persons  or 
cases  than  are  comprehended  under  the  provisions,  but  it 
might  be  yinited  to  a  portion  only  of  those  persons  who  may, 
under  the  Constitution,  he  demanded  as  fugitives  from  justice, 
or  claimed  as  owing  service  or  labor  by  tlie  laws  of  tlie  State  of 
their  duinieil.  In  that  case  the  States  demanding  or  the  private 
pei-sons  claiming,  under  cither  provision,  such  fugitives  as 
should  not  be  inchuled  within  the  meaning  of  these  Acta  would 
still  possess  the  same  rights  which,  as  demandants  or  claimants 
of  fugitives,  they  would  have  liad  had  there  been  no  Act  of  Con- 
gress; and  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  could  still 
be  exercised  to  sustain  those  rights,  if  it  could  have  been  ap- 
plied before  the  enactment  of  any  statute.  Such  demandants 
or  claimants  might  also  apj)ly  to  the  executive  or  judicial 
officers  of  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  demanded  or 
claimed  had  escaped  ;  and,  by  the  separate  authority  of  such 
State,  recognizing  its  obligations  under  the  Constitution,  or 
under  the  ordinary  private  international  law,  tlie  surrenderor 
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delivery  of  such  fugitive  might  be  made  by  its  proper  officers. 
Whether  such  surrender  or  delivery  could  be  made  by  either 
fhe  executive  or  the  judicial  officers  of  one  of  the  States  with- 
dtrt  special  local  legislation,  is  a  question  partly  of  the  exer- 
ci^  of  judicial  power  by  State  officers  under  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  which  question  has  been  considered  in  another 
part  of  this  treatise,*  and  partly  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
executive  and  judicial  officers  under  that  international  law 
which,  acting  on  the  State  as  a  political  person,  is  a  law  in  the 
iiiiperfect  sense  only,  except  as  it  may  become  identified  with 
thfe  local  mtmicipal  law  of  that  State, — ^which  question  should 
-ptbpevly  be  taken  up  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work.  For 
the  claim,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  made  either  under  this  pro- 
vision, operating  as  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  or 
under  international  law,  operating  among  the  States  as  distinct 
nationalities. 

In  the  earlier  of  these  statutes  the  persons  whose  freedom 
may  be  drawn  in  question,  whether  as  fugitives  from  justice 
CT  from  labor,  are  described  by  the  words  nsed  in  the  consti- 
tutional provisions.  In  the  Act  of  1850,  sec.  6, 10,  the  person 
is  described  as  held  to  service  or  labor,  without  adding  "  under 
the  laws  thereof." 

§  840.  In  the  cases  of  Bushnell  and  Langston,  who  had 
been  convicted,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  under  the 
last  law,  it  was  nrged  that  the  act  charged  in  the  indictment, 
which  followed  the  statute  in  this  particular,  had  not  been 
dio^m  to  be  criminal.  Judges  Brinkerhoff  and  Sutliff  held 
that  the  indictment  was  therein  defective ;  by  not  showing  a 
case  in  which  the  District  court  had  jurisdiction.  9  Ohio, 
221,  323.  The  majority  of  the  State  court  refused  to  examine 
into  the  validity  of  the  indictment.  Ibid.  183,  217.  The 
qnestion,  being  of  the  powers  of  courts  on  habeas  corpus'  and 
at  criminal  jurisprudence,  cannot  be  here  examined. 

§  841.  The  Acts  of  Congress,  or  of  the  States,  intended  to 
carry  out  the  effect  contemplated  by  this  provision,  may  have 
been  so  worded  as  not  to  include  all  persons  to  whom  the  de- 

>  AnU,  Vol  L  pp.  496-600. 

*  On  the  general  topic,  see  R.  C.  Hard  on  Habeas  Corpus,  Ac,  cb.  6,  sec  1-8. 
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scriptive  terms  of  the  provieion  itself  will  apply.  In  the  cise 
of  John  Davis,  at  Buffalo,  Augast,  1861,  it  was  held  by  Judge 
Conekling,  of  the  XT.  S.  District  Court,  that  the  provin<»ifl<tf  the 
tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  September  18,  1850,  wen  pn>> 
spective  and  were  not  applicable  to  DaviB,  who  had  eeeiped 
on  or  abont  August  25, 1850.* 

§  842.  The  personal  extent  of  these  clauses  of  the  Oom£- 
tution  has,  it  will  be  remembered,  been  considered  in  a  pvefi- 
ous  chapter.*  The  Act  of  1850  provides  new  means  for  eaaj- 
ing  into  effect  the  provision  relating  to  fngitives  from  kbor. 
If  there  is  no  legal  right  under  the  provision  itself,  or  if  the 
claim  can  be  a  matter  of  legal  controversy  only  when  t 
statute  has  been  enacted  to  give  it  effect,  it  might  be  aigted 
that  the  statute  can  extend  only  to  cases  of  escape  occnrring 
after  its  enactment.  But  if  the  fourth  construction  of  the 
provision  is  adopted,  under  which  the  owner's  right  of  dtkn 
is  a  valid,  legal  right,  independently  of  State  or  natioaal  legis- 
lation, the  statute  regards  only  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in 
maintaining  a  pre-ezistent  legal  right,  and  the  remedy  givoi 
should  be  taken,  on  well-known  principles,'  to  apply  to  all 
cases  of  escape,  whether  occurring  before  or  after  its  pamge. 
But  the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered*  the  question,  under  these 
two  Acti?,  of  little  practical  importance. 

§  843.  The  purpose  of  the  provisions  in  the  fourth  Article 
of  the  Constitution  being  to  sustain  in  one  State  jurisdiction 
certain  rights  and  obligations  wliich  originated  under  the  local 
law  of  another,  the  Acts  of  Congress  must  not  do  more  than 
sustain  such  rights  and  obligations  as  may  be  created  or  g1la^ 
anteed  by  tlie  provisions  themselves.  But  in  doing  tlm  it 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  create  new  rights  and  obli- 
gations, as  accessory  to  and  instrumental  in  sustaining  the 
former.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  provisions,  as  they 
stand  without  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  the  effect  which 
they  have  in  reference  to  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  severil 
States,  have  already  beeji  considered.  The  ancillary  rights  and 
obligations  created  by  the  statutes  are  to  be  now  examined  «s 

» IV.  West.  L.  Journal,  14 ;  and  IV.  Mob.  L.  R^.  l59. 

«  ^fOe,  Ch.  XXV. 

*  See  on  retrospectiye  statutes,  1  Kent,  465. 
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ineidente  of  the  meaiiB  or  instrumentalities  provided  by  these 
statotes  for  carrying  out  the  provisions. 

'  The  rights  and  powers  which  may  be  exercised  under  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  can  only  be  such  as  are  in  har- 
mony with  its  other  provisions,  and  the  exhibition  of  any  one 
such  right  or  power  requires,  in  fact,  the  exposition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  or 
maintenance  of  any  rights  or  powers  under  these  statutes  need 
here  be  examined  only  so  far  as  they  have  practically  been 
considered  questionable  in  courts  of  law.  The  questions  which 
^e  to  be  examined  in  considering  the  propriety  of  the  means 
or  instrumentalities  provided  by  these  statutes  relate  either 
to — 

1.  The  tribunals^  official  persons,  or  public  officers  before 
or  Upon  whom  the  demand  or  claim  is  to  be  made,  and  by 
whom  the  delivery  is  to  be  enfofced. 

2.  The  remedial  process  by  which  the  demand  or  claim  is 
to  be  presented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  legality  is  to  be  de- 
cided, and  the  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  demandant 
or  claimant  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  and  his  custody  main- 
tained. 

3.  The  penalties  by  which  rights  and  obligations  created 
by  these  provisions  or  by  these  statutes  are  to  be  secured  and 
enforced. 

§  844.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Act  of  1793 
constitute  the  only  legislation  of  Congress  relating  to  the  de- 
Jivcry  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  question  which  has  arisen 
on  this  statute,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  the  above-named 
points  of  inquiry,  is,  whether  it  violates  certain  provisions  in 
•the  Constitution  of  the  United  States*  by  conferring  the  judi- 

.  *  Art.  in.,  Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordidn  and  establish.  The  iudges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts 
•luin  hold,  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  contlnu- 
nxvue  in  office. 

tti  Art.  1.,  sec.  2,  it  is  provided  that  the  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
vith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appomtments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in.  the  heads  of  departments. 
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cial  power  of  the  United  States  on  the  Governors  of  tli^ 
States  ?  ' 

The  parallel  question  which  has  arisen  on  the  other  seefios 
of  the  same  Act,  relating  to  the  delivery  of  ftagitivee  from 
labor,  and  on  the  Act  of  1850,  is,  whether  the -same  provisions 
of  tlie  Constitution  have  been  violated  in  the  first  of  tixM 
statutes  by  conferring  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  State 
on  tlie  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  the  third  section,  or  in 
the  last,  by  conferring  the  same  power  on  the  Contiinissionen 
named  in  the  first  section  ?  ;  «      : 

The  question  is,  first,  whether,  by  the  Act  of  1793,  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  has  been  conferred  on  toit 
Governors  of  the  States  ? 

In  this  inquiry  the  nature  and  source  of  the  power  tXGt- 
eised  by  those  Governors,  when  acting  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  statute,  is  to  be  determined. 

§  845.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  of  the  political 
source  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  States  h 
these  instances  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  passed 
upon  in  any  decided  case,  unless  in  the  recent  case  in  the  Stt- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Kentucky  v.  Dennison.  ' 

In  the  Opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  it  is  ex- 
pressly denied  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  upon  whom  the  demand  is  made,  is  judicial  in  its 
nature.  It  is  aflirmed  that  the  duty  of  the  Governor  in  snch 
cases  is  "  merely  ministerial,  without  the  right  to  exercise 
either  executive  or  judicial,  discretion"  {ante^  p.  429),  and  that 
it  is  no  "  discretionary  executive  duty,"  no  "  discretionary  duty 
upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  any  judgment,  but  is  ameremiD- 
isterial  duty — that  is,  to  do  the  act  required  to  be  done  by 
him ;"  and  his  duty  is,  in  tlic  same  place,  declared  to  be  lite 
that  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff.     {Ante^  p.  431.)* 

*  Compare  laDgiinge  of  Sava^.  Ch.  J.,  in  Clark*s  case,  9  WeneL  220  (vliidk 
might  have  also  been  cited  as  anticipating  Judge  Tanoj  in  the  riew  taken  hj  \m 
of  the  basis  of  legislative  power,  a«/<?,  §  818), — '*  Whether  the  prisoner  w  gnlk^ 
or  innocent,  is  not  the  qnodtion  before  us ;  nor  is  any  ludicial  tribunal  in  thitSiak 
charged  with  that  inquiry.  By  tlie  Constitution,  full  faith  and  credit  are  to  be 
given  in  all  the  States  to  the  judicial  proceedinc^  of  each  State.  When  each  nee- 
ceedings  have  been  had  in  one  State  which  ong^t  to  pnt  any  indiTidual  witkls  it 
upon  his  trial,  and  thoee  proceedings  are  duly  aotheaticated,  fuU  fidth  and  credH 
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§  846.  Tbe  Opinion  being  so  express  in  denying  the  judicial 
character  of  the  action  of  the  Governors,  the  ^^iew  taken  thereiia 
of  the  political  sourQc  of  the  power  exercised  by  them,  in  this  ib- 
atfmce,  ;xiay  not  be  very  material  to  the  present  inquiry,  a^^d 
tbe  bearing  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of  tbe  lan- 
gA^e  pf  the  .  Opinion,  on  that  point  may  be  open  to  ^ome 

.  JBut,,  from  the  court's,  refusal  to  issue,  the  mandamjos, 
it. would  seem  proper  to  infer  that,  yrhatevqr  may  be  the 
powers  or  the  duties  of  the  Governors  of  the  States  upon  wbpm 
tb^e  demand  is  made,  they  are  npt,  in  the  opinion  of  that  t^bu- 
naJ,  derived  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  nor  from  any  natipn^ 
law  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  nl^tional  authority.  The  lan- 
guft^e  pf  the  Opinion  appears  to  agree  with .  the  same  view. 
«[udge  Taney  says  the  Act  "  dpes  not  import  to  give  authority 
to  the  State  Executive  to  arrest  fmd  deliyer  ifhe  fugitive,  but 
preqfdres  it  .to  be  dpne,  and  the  laiDguage  of  the  law  implies 
f^,  absolute  obUgation  which  the  SUJite  authority  is  bound 
j^Q^jpterform."  {Ante^  p.  433*)  Though  the  judge  goes  on 
tq.  say  thait  this  duty  is  created  by  the  Constitution,  and  so, 
of  nece^ty,  regards  it  as  a  djaty  under  the  national  law, 
still,  he  does  not  regard  it  i^  a  duty  which,  as  person  under 
law,  the  Governor  can  be  required  to  perform.  Notwith- 
standing his  argument  that,  in  the  provision  itself  tbe 
Governor  of  the  State  was  contemplated  as  the  pci*8on  upon 
>^bom  the  demand  is  to  be  made  {ante,  pp.  427, 428),  he  says 
also  that  "  the  word  '  duty,'  in  the  law,  points  to  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  State  to  carry  it  into  execution."    {Ante^  p.  432.)* 

This  language  is  indeed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  denial  of 
4^iy  ^[  jsxecutive  discretion  "  above  noticed,  but  it  would  seem 
that  Judge  Taney  would  derive  the  Governor's  authority  from 
his  being  the  representative  of  the  State  in  the  fulfillment  pf 

shall  be  g^ven  to  them  in  every  other  State.  If  sncb  person  flee  to  another  State, 
Itttlibt  necessary  to  repeat  in  such  State  to  which  he  has  fled  the  initiatory  mo- 
"•'  ^  '       - }t  he  is  to  be  sent  back  to  be  tried  where 


!  Which  hare  already  been  had,  but  1 
ihi'\^nce  !$  charged  to  have  been  committed — ^to  hare  the  proceedings  cottBuin- 
tfagted  w^ere  fStiej  were  begim." 

"■*  ^TTiiB  view  taken  oiP  the  position  of  a  State  Governor  In  this  matter  by  Jndf6 
BtHAthj  fa  8  Wise  86  {ante,  p.  611),  seems  to  agree  with  these  obserratfons  of  ffie 
^ef^ostice. 

VOL.  u. — 3d 
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a  particular  class  of  its  duties,  and,  consequently,  would  regard 
his  authority  as  politically  derived  from  the  State.  In  other 
words,  Judge  Taney,  in  language  contradictory  to  that  of 
Judge  Pope  in  a  case  hereinafter  cited,*  would  consider  fte 
power  as  oflScial  in  the  Gtevemor,  and  not  personal. 

"Whether  the  court's  refusal  of  the  mandamus  is  comist- 
ent  with  .passages  in  tlie  Opinion  declaring  the  existeitte 
of  an  "  absolute  right "  in  the  demandmg  party  and  "  a  cor- 
relative obligation  "  on  the  other  side,  and  that,  the  right  and 
obligation  being  established  by  the  Constitution,  "  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  by  law  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  ex^ 
cution,'"  is  not  very  material  here  to  consider. 

§  847.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  passage  already  cited  from 
his  Commentaries,  seems  to  be  the  only  juristical  authoritj 
holding  that  the  power  exercised  is  judicial  in  quality/ 

§  848.  In  some  of  the  cases  under  the  law  of  1850  (wherein 
an  argument,  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  Courts  is  not  judicial  in  character,  is  based  on  tJie  doc- 
trine that  the  power  exercised  by  the  latter,  in  respect  to  fcgi- 
ti  vcs  from  labor,  is  of  the  same  quality  with  that  exercised  by  the 
Governors  of  States  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice)  it  is 
assumed,  as  beyond  question,  that  the  action  of  the  Governors, 
under  the  law  of  1793,  is  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  power.  In 
these  instances,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  constitutionality 
of  this  Act  of  Congress  in  this  respect  has  never  been  the  snb- 
ject  of  direct  judicial  decision,  it  is  common  to  refer  to  the  fact 

»  Po»t,  §  849.  »  Ante,  pp.  428.  429. 

•  Aiitf,  §  7H3.  Similar  authority  for  the  same  doctrine  may  be  found  fa  ttt 
bill,  noted  ante,  p.  425.  From  a  Report  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  Hirch 
17,  1840  (Va.  Law.s,  1839,  p.  155-166),  it  seems  that  the  Le^slature  of  Geor^ 
had  pro{><)sed  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  to  amend  3m 
statutes  heretofore  passod  uDon  that  subject  as  to  authorize  the  demand  ia  tlkf 
cases  contemplated  to  be  maae  upon  the  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States  haTinjf 
jurisdiction  in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  may  be  found.  The  Committee  of  tli« 
Virginia  Lei^islnture  "  has  decided  oQections,  and  it  cannot  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  its  regret  that  Georgia,  with  whom  Virginia  will  make  common  eaose, 
should  recommend  it.  In  the  tirst  place,  the  surrender  of  a  fogitiTe  from  justice 
is  properly  un  executive  duty,*'  <&c.  And,  on  p.  166,  the  Committee  ^y  tliattber* 
would  be  danger  of  collision  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  anUiorities,  voi 
that  the}'  nre  unwilling  to  have  the  subject  of  alayery  discussed  in  this  way  in 
Congress,  on  the  introduction  of  Virginia,  The  report  was  on  the  contra? effv 
with  New  York,  ante^  p.  10.  An  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  action  may 
be  founded  on  the  statute  which  places  the  extradition  of  ftwitireB  m  the  Dirtrirt 
of  Columbia  within  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  tha  Diatiiot  Anie^  p.  ^ 
See  also  the  law^  of  Kentucky,  ante,  p.  15,  n.,  and  of  Lidiana,  unU,  p.  189,  iL 
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that  the  Governors  of  States  have  repeatedly  made  the  delivery 
required,  and  that  their  power  to  do  this  in  a  proper  case  has 
never  been  questioned.  It  has  been  common  to  quote  Judge 
Story's  statement  of  this  argument  in  Prigg's  case.* 

This  "  acquiescence,"  as  Judge  Story  called  it,  or  this  act- 
ing in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  statute,  is  indeed  evi- 
dence that  the  Act  has  not  been  considered  unconstitutional, 
and,  as  regards  the  present  inquiry,  that  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Governors  is  not  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
Bat  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  power,  if  that  power  is  not  derived  from  the  United 
States.  From  the  use  made  of  this  conclusion  in  sustaining 
the  legislation  respecting  fugitives  from  labor,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  important  inquiry  is,  whether,  in  denying  that  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Governor  is  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  power  or  the  source  of 
the  power  which  is  referred  to.  Judge  Story,  in  the  place 
cited,  had  no  reference  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  States.  He  was  arguing 
only  in  support  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject ;  which  power  is  here  assumed  to  exist.  The 
power  of  a  Governor  of  a  State  to  act  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated in.  these  sections  of  the  Act  of  1793  has  never  been 
questioned  in  the  cases  arising  under  them,  but  whether  the 
decisions  sustaining  his  action  involve  the  proposition  that  his 
action  is  not  an  exercise  of  power  properly  belonging  to  the 
judiciary,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  above  cited,  de- 
pends on  the  question,  whether  he  is  held  in  those  cases  to  be 
exercising  powers  derived  from  the  national  Government,  or  a 
power  incident  to  his  office  as  State  Executive.  If  his  power 
in  this  respect  is  derived  by  the  United  States,  then  the  prece- 
dents sustaining  his  action  may  be  taken  to  affirm  that  the 
power  is  not  judicial  power,  in  its  quality. 

§  849.  It  was  held,  in  jE»  parte  Smith  (1842),  3  McLean's 
C.  C.  R.  129, 131,  by  Judge  Pope,  that  the  Governor  of  Uli- 
noia  had  acted  as  the  instrument  or  appointee  of  the  national 

'  16  Peiera,  620,  mnU,  p.  412 ;  and  see  McLean,  J^  to  the  same  effect,  16 
F^ten,  666,  and  Swan,  Ch.  J.,  9  Oh.  190. 
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Government,  and  not  as  the  officer  of  the  State ;  that  tlie  Aft 
of  Illinois  requiring  him  to  make  such  surrender,  while  it  mtr 
have  imposed  upon  him  a  duty,  conferred  no  power,  and  did 
not  make  him  the  instrument  of  the  State.  The  juidge  ssysN- 
"  The  power  is  not  official  in  the  Governor,  but  personal.*  It 
might  have  been  granted  to  any  one  else  by  name.  But  eoo- 
siderations  of  convenience  and  policy  recommended  the  sdec- 
tion  of  the  executive  who  never  dies.*' 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  theory  has  been  to- 
formly  adopted.'  The  statute,  it  will  be  noticed,  doeu  net 
direct  upon  whom  the  demand  shall  be  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  from  which  the  alleged  criminal  fied, 
but  contemplates  cases  in  which  that  demand,  accompanied  lij 
certain  specified  proofs,  shall  have  been  made  upon  the  Exees- 
tive  of  the  State  into  which  such  criminal  has  fled.  It  is  true 
that  it  then  declares  what  "shall  be  the  duty'*  of  the  latter 
in  such  case ;  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Act,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  some  authority  must  have  been  at  th^  same  time 
conferred." 

§  850.  In  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  Acts  have  bees 
passed  to  enable  the  Executive  to  make  the  delivery  of  a  iagi- 
tive  from  justice  according  to  the  constitutional  provisioa;* 

*  But  the  language  of  the  Act  U  siiurularly  inappropriate  to  thu  Tiew  of  tke 
power.  The  wordtt  are : — "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  antborify  of  the 
State  to,"  Ac. 

*  In  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  664,  Judge  McLean  Rcems  to  have  justified  tke 
action  of  the  State  magirtrates  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  tabor  m  tk 
exerdse  of  power  poliUcally  derived  from  the  State,  not  from  the  Uiiili4  Syi» 
(wast,  g  870) ;  and  referring  to  the  compliance  of  the  Governors  of  States  with 
tine  provisions  of  the  Act,  he  draws  this  paraHel  between  their  action  and  All  of 
the  State  magistrates : — *'  Now,  if  Congress  may  by  legislation  require  the  di^to 
be  performed  by  the  highest  State  officer,  may  they  not  on  the  same  principle  T^ 
quire  appropriate  duties  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  lalMr  l^ 
other  State  officers ?"  "Aopropriate  duties**  must  mean  duties  appmpriate  to 
the  offices  they  should  be  holdmg  under  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  Jad« 
McLeaa  would  hardly  have  agreed  with  Judge  Pope,  in  Smith's  <a»e,  liMt  it 
power  in  the  Governor  is  not  official,  but  personal 

*  In  Ex  parte  Smith,  8  Mclean,  131.  it  is  said  that  the  Act  directs  the  deiaud 
to  be  made  upon  such  Executive.  Story.  J.,  in  Prigg's  case  (16  Peters.  ftiO.  €nU, 
p.  473),  speaks  of  the  Act  "  wliich  designated  the  person  (the  State  SseeotiYe) 
upon  whom  the  demand  should  be  made." 

*  Bee  ante,  the  statutes  empowering  the  Governor  to  delivco*  op  fiintivei  fro 
justice  noted  under  laws  of  Virginia,  p.  8;  Kentucky,  p.  15;  Maasachusetts,  pp. 
SI,  S3 ;  Maine,  p.  84  ;  New  Hampshire,  p.  36;  Connecticut,  pp.  42,  4S,  48;  lev 
York,  p.  58;  Tennessee,  p.  94 ;  Illinois,  p.  186;  Michigan,  p.  U8;  WieoonBa,F 
142;  Alabama,  p.  153;  Louisiana,  p.  165;  Miaeonri,  p.  160;  ArkaUMt, p.  171: 
Iowa,  p.  177;  Minneaota,  p.  178;  Kansas,  p.  187;  Florida,  p.  193;  Califoniis,p. 
204;  Oregon,  p.  217. 
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and  it  k  a  question  whether^  under  the  State  Gonstitations, 
tb(|t  power  does  not  belong  to  the  executive  department  inde- 
pendently of  any  legislation.  Unless  it  is  to  be  held  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  puts  an  end  to  the  concurrent  legislatiye 
(juridioal)  power  of  the  State  on  the  subject/  there  seems  no 
reascm  for  holding  that  the  Governors  do  not  exercise  State 
power  in  making  the  delivery.  That  power  would,  of  course, 
have  no  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  second 
section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  makes  the  custody  of  the 
alleged  criminal,  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  the  claiming 
StatO)  lawful,  if  not  so  independently,  under  the  Constitution, 
Uk  every  other  State  through  which  it  may  be  necessary  that 
he  should  pass.  But  even  if  this  statute  was  necessary  to 
give  legality  to  that  custody  beyond  the  limits  of  the  su^ren- 
A^r'mg  State,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  power  originally 
exorcised  by  the  Governor,  in  ordering  the  delivery,  was  not 
power  politically  derived  from  that  State. 
,.,:.  §^51,  But  whatever  may  be  the  existing  authority  for  the 
doctrine  that  the  action  of  the  Governors  of  States,  on  deliver- 
ing up  a  fugitive  from  justice  on  demand,  does  not  involve  an 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  still  the 
correctness  of  that  doctrine  may  be  independently  examined. 

It  has  already  been  argued  here  that  the  only  power  which 
Congress  has  to  legislate  in  reference  to  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  cases  arising  under  it,  according 
to  the  fourth  construction.'  If,  then,  the  Governors  of  States, 
aating  in  the  manner  contemplated  in  the  statiite,  derive  their 
ipower  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  if  they  do  carry  into 
effect  the  whole  purpose  of  the  provision,  which  seems  un- 
questionable,* the  conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  they  have 
been  invested  with  the  jndicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
TJhe  action  of  a  Governor  in  allowing  or  refusing  the  demand 

*  Compare  anU,  Vol.  I,  p.  492. 
«^n/«,  §8  831,882. 

*  In  the  Opimon  by  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  in  Kentucky  v,  Dennison,  the  execntion  of 
th«'pr<Meion  is  attributed  to  the  combined  exercise  of  the  jndiciaiy  of  the  State 
'from  which  the  person  charged  fled,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  he  Is 
Ibimd  But  this  view  can  be  safltalned  only  by  attributing  legal  operatioa  to  the 
eruniiMd  law  of  the  demanding  State  in  the  other  State.    AnU,  §§  81S-S20.: 
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made  npon  him  under  the  Act,  seems  to  cover  the  whole 
case"  supposed  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the  judicial 
power  anteriorly  to  the  legislation  of  Congress.  It  cannot  be 
taken  to  be  ancillary  or  ministerial  in  respect  to  the  decision 
of  any  "case"  which  arises  under  the  provision.  If,  by  the 
action  of  the  State  Executive,  the  "  case  "  which  was  within 
the  judicial  power  has  been  completely  disposed  of,  that  action 
is  very  different  from  that  of  persons  exercising  a  ministerial 
office  ancillary  to  the  power  held  by  the  judges  of  eourts." 

But  if,  as  is  commonly  held,  Congress  has  legislated  in  vir- 
tue of  authority  to  carry  into-execution  a  power  vested  in  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  under  the  second  or  under  one  adapt- 
ation of  the  third  constniction  of  the  constitutional  provision," 
there  is  no  such  necessary  conclusion  that  the  power  exercised 
under  the  Act  is  the  judicial  power.  The  question,  whether  it 
is  so  or  not,  must  then  be  determined  from  the  essential  nature 
of  the  action,  without  reference  to  the  basis  of  legislation. 

§  852.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  action  of  the 
Governors  of  States  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1798  is  not  an 
exercise  of  that  kind  of  power  which  in  the  public  law  of  tie 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  is  called  "  the  judicial 
power,"  it  seems  very  natural  to  argue  that  such  action  is 
not  distinguishable  from  that  wliieli  takes  place  in  surrender- 
ing persons  claimed  by  foreign  governments  as  fugitive  crim- 
inals, either  under  treaty  or  under  customary  international 
law,  and  that  it  has  been  always  held  that  such  surrender 
falls  within  the  executive  aiid  not  within  the  judicial  function. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  in  every  American  ease  of 
extradition  to  foreign  governments,  some  inquiry  as  to  its  pro- 
priety in  the  particular  instance  has  been  made  by  some  p€f^ 
son  officially  connected  with  the  judiciary.* 

*  In  Sims'  case,  IV.  Monthly  L.  R.,  6-8  ,  Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis  eeems  t» 
have  based  the  le^slation  of  Congress  on  tlie  theory  of  carrying  into  execnttoa 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  But  he  avoids  the  couclusion  in  the 
text  by  holding  that  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  the  one  case,  and  of  commis- 
sioners in  the  other,  \»  ministerial  or  ancillary  to  the  judicial  power  which  wm  to 
be  carried  into  execution  in  these  cases.  But  Mr.  Curtis  has  not  shown  when  or 
where  this  judicial  power  is  carried  into  execution,  if  not  by  the  Executive  and 
the  commiseioner. 

^  Ante,  i  191. 

•  The  27th  article  of  Uie  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  17M  (VIII.  St  U.  S. 
1 29),  provided  for  extradition  on  such  evidence  of  criuiinality  as,  according  to  the 
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§  853.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Marshall,  afterwards  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  Feb.  20,  1800,  on 
resolutions  condemniug  the  President's  action  in  Kash's  or 
Robbins^  case,  is  regarded  as  the  leading  authority  for  the 
doctrine  that  this  judicial  inquiry  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  co- 
ordinate judicial  power  or  function,  and  that  it  properly  takes 
place  as  subordinate  and  ancillaiy  to  the  executive  function.' 


laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  ehargfed  shall  he  found,  would 
justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the  offence  had  been  there 
committed.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  action  of  judicial  officers.  The  10th 
artiele  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1842  (ibid.  572),  prorides  for  issuing 
warrants  '*  by  the  respective  judges  and  other  magfistrates  of  the  two  govern- 
ments'' ''to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered **  before  them;  and  "  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examining  judge  or  magis- 
trate to  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority,  that  a  warrant  mar 
issue  for  the  surrender  of  such  fugitive."  The  treaty  with  France,  1843  (ibid. 
680),  provides  that  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  "  shall  be  mode  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive  thereof;*'  and  this 
"  only  when  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established  as  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  fugitive  or  the  person  so  accused  shall  be 
found  would  justify  his  or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime 
had  been  there  committed."  JNo  provision  is  made  for  the  action  of  judges  or 
magistrates.  The  Act  of  1848,  entitled  An  Act  for  givint;  effect  to  certain  treat tf 
stijnUaiions,  4rc.  (IX.  Stat  U.  S.  302),  vested  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
in  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  m  any  commissioner  authorized  lor 
the  purpose  by  those  courts,  and  in  the  judges  of  tlie  State  courts  to  issue  war- 
rants on  complaint,  to  hear  the  evidence  of  criminality,  and  if,  on  such  hearing, 
the  evidence  should  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  under  the  treaty-, 
to  certify  the  same,  with  the  testimony,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  author- 
ized to  issue  a  warrant  of  extradition.  On  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  0)urt 
in  Metzger's  case  (1846),  5  How.  176,  this  Act  must  be  c^msidered  as  declaratory 
of  pre-existing  law.  To  the  same  effect  is  Woodbury,  J.,  in  The  British  Prisoners 
(1846),  1  Woodbury  and  Minot,  72:  Contra  is  Judge  Edmonds  in  Metzger's  case, 
1  fiorbour,  257,  and  according  to  the  note,  ib.  258,  Judge  i^tory  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

'  A  full  history  of  this  case  and  the  debates  In  the  House  is  given  in  1  Hall's 
Journ.  of  Jur.  18,  and  Wheaton's  State  Trials,  893.  Marshairs  speech  is  also  in 
5  Wheaton,  App.  L,  and  with  the  report  of  the  case  iu  Bee's  Rep.  266.  I^resident 
Adams  had  requested  Jud^^e  Bee,  U.  S.  Dist.,  to  arrest  Robbins,  "  and  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  charired  against  him.''  The  Judce, 
having  satisfied  himself  of  his  guilt,  reported  to  the  President,  and  afterwards,  by 
his  direction,  delivered  the  priwner  to  the  agent  of  the  British  Government.  Mr. 
Marshall  argued  that  the  case  was  one  for  executive  and  not  judicial  decision. 
He  admitted  the  division  of  powers  stated  by  the  supporters  of  the  resolutions, 
bat  objected  to  the  declaration  contained  in  them,  '*  that  the  judicial  power  ex- 
tends to  all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  difference  between  the  Constitution  and  the  resolutions  was  ma- 
terial and  apparent.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  was  a  term  well  understood  and  of 
limited  signification.  It  was  a  controversy  between  parties  which  had  taken  a 
shape  for  judicial  decision."  If  the  judicial  power,  he  argued,  were  thus  extended 
to  every  qtiestion,  instead  of  "  all  cojies  arising,"  Ac,  the  judiciary  would  encroach 
on  the  other  functions.  "  By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  air  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  the  Constitution  had  never  been  understood  to  confer  on  that  department 
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'  Though  this  argument  may  hare  quieted  the  Homey  it 
seems  to  have  failed  at  the  time  to  satisfy  public  opinioii  of 
the  propriety  of  the  President's  course.* 

§  854.  The  doctrine  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  judi- 
cial officer  is  simply  ministerial  and  ancillary  to  the  exeeotire 
function,  seems  also  to  be  affirmed  by  Tilghman,  J.,  in  Com- 
monwealth V.  Deacon  (Short's  case),  10  Sei^.  &  Hswle,  IM, 
and  by  Woodbury,  J.,  in  Tlie  British  Prisoners,  3  Woodbmy 
and  Minot,  66.  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Peters,  540,  is  bj 
some  authorities  understood  as  affirming  the  necessity  of  oo- 
ordinate  judicial  action ;  see  Lewis'  Or.  Law,  S68  ;  £dniond«f 
J.,  in  1  Barbour,  265. 

§  855.  In  the  year  1854,  Thomas  Kaine,  on  the  applieatioii 
of  the  British  consul,  and  without  any  direction  from  the  ei- 
ecutive  department  of  the  national  Government,  was  commit- 
ted to  custody  by  ^^  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Circiut 
Court  of  the  United  States,"*  after  a  hearing  before  him,  to 
abide  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  tiw 
premises. 

The  validity  of  this  commitment  was  affirmed  by  Judge 

any  political  newer  ^itatever.  To  come  within  tbia  d«dcriptioii,  a  queation  mnst 
a88ume  a  lefsrai  form  for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision.  There  miist  l>e 
parties  to  come  into  court  who  cau  be  reached  by  its.procees  and  bonndbyitB 
power,  whose  rij^^hta  admit  of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are 
Douud.  A  ca8t»  in  law  or  equitv  projKT  for  judicial  decision  may  arise  under  i 
treaty,  when  ttie  ritchts  of  iudi^:lduals,  acquired  or  secured  by  a  treaty,  are  to  be 
asserted  or  dofend(*d  in  court, — as  under  the  fourtli  or  sixth  article  of  the  tresty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  under  those  articles  of  our  late  treaties  wilh 
France.  Prussia,  and  otlier  nations,  which  secure  to  the  subjects  of  those  natioBS 
their  property  within  the  United  States,  or  as  would  be  an  article  which,  instead  of 
stipulating  to'  deliver  up  an  offender,  should  stipulate  his  punishment,  provided  tfae 
case  was  punisIiAble  by  tlie  laws  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  tiie 
iudicial  power  cannot  extend  to  political  compacts,  as  the  establishment  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  American  and  British  dominions;  the  case  of  the  de- 
livery of  a  murderer  under  the  '27th  article  of  our  present  treaty  with  Britaia." 
The  main  arjo^iraent  which  then  follows  is  that  the  judicial  power  cannot  be  exer- 
cised because  the  actual  delivery  or  extraditiwn  is  not  within  tlie  capacity  of  tke 
courts,  but  is  a  political  and  executive  act. 

'  Catron,  J.,  in  Kaine's  case,  14  How.  111.  The  Act  of  Virginia,  21  Jaa.,lS01, 
K.  C.  of  lhl9.  p.  5S9.  c.  101.  1  Robinson's  Practice,  i>.  8.  And  the  history  of  th« 
controversy  in  1  Hall's  .Tourn.  18,  and  Wharton's  State  Trials.  393.  But  Jodge 
Story  has  said,  somewhere,  that  it  '•put  the  question  at  rest  forever:" — qoofcid 
by  fidmondjj,  J.,  in  Metzger's  case,  1  Barbour,  205. 

"  The  commissioner  being  appointed  under  the  Act  of  Eebruary  20, 1812,  An  Aft 
for  tlie  7nore  comwnient  takiutj  of  ajffidaviU  and  bail  in  Hfil  canw9  depending  in  tfi/ 
'rouria  of  the.  United  StateJt,  11.  St.  U.  S.  679,  and  the  supplementary  Acts,' Mar.  1, 
1817,  in.  lb..  360 ;  Aug.  23,  1842,  sec.  1.  V.  lb.  616 ;  and  the  rule  of  the  drcttit 
Court  of  1861,  see  14  How.  142,  143. 
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BettB,  who,  on  habeas  corpus  before  him  as  Jadge  of  th^  Cir- 
cait  Comrt,  remanded  the  prisoner.  When  retnm  was  made 
to  Mr.  Jnstice  Nelson,  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  efaam* 
b^ffB,  on  another  habeas  corpus  issued  by  him,  he  direct^  that 
it  tAumld  be  heard  at  the  ensuing  term,  before  the  full  bench. 
Upoti  this  proceeding,  as  improper,  no  jurisdiction  was  takeli 
by  the  court ;  but  petition  was  made  io  the  court  for  a  writ  of 
habtes  corpus  and  certiorari,  to  bring  up  the  proceedings  be- 
fore Judge  Betts,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in  exercise  of  its  Appel- 
late power.    {In  re  Kaine,  14  Howard,  118, 130.) 

In  the  present  inquiry  it  is  material  to  know  whether  the 
court  regarded  the  prisoner  as  then  in  custody  under  the  orig- 
inal commitment  by  the  commissioner,  or  under  the  decision 
of  Judge  Betts.  A  conclusion  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
power  exercised  in  declaring  the  prisoner  within,  the  tern^s  of 
ihm  treaty,  could  be  drawn  from  the  decision  of  the  court  only 
if  the  legality  of  the  custody  was  based  upon  the  action  of  the 
oommissioner.^   - 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  who  was  the  only  member  of  tbe  court 
who  distinctly  affirmed  the  prisoner  to  be  in  custody  under  the 
commissioner's  warrant,  in  denying  the  motion,  held  that  it 
oould  be  granted,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  appellate 
and  revisory  power  of  the  court,  and  that  that  power  could  not 
be  here  exerted  because  the  acts  of  a  commissioner  cannot  be 
the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power.  His  language,  is  (14  How. 
fid,  120)  : — "  That  no  such  control,  by  means  of  an  appeal, 
writ  of  error,  or  other  proceeding,  can  be  exercised  by  this 
court  over  a  commissioner  acting  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Congress,  or  undercolor  of  such  an  authority ;  and  that 
this  court  has  no  power  in  any  way  to  revise  hi^  proceedings, 
I*  consider  equally  clear.  In  £x  parte  Metzger,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  not  be  allowed  to 
examine  a  commitment  by  a  district  judge  at  ehambers  ut- 

'  A  Uke  inference  might  be  drawn  from  a  decidion  affirming  the  ralldlfy  of 
i  custody  under  a  commitment  by  one  of  the  "judges  of  the  State  Courta,"  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Act  of  1848,  if  it  were  equally  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  making 
it  he  had  exercised  power  politically  received  from  the  United  States.  It  is  for 
the  present  assumed  that  the  action  of  a  State  Judge  should  be  considered  as  an 
ezeroise  of  the  eoneurrefd  judicial  poster  Of  the  State.  In  the  British  Prisoners, 
1  Wood,  and  Minot,  66,  it  was  held  oy  Woodbury,  J.,  that  his  action  is  mhtistetiaL 
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der  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  for  tiie 
reason  that  Uie  judge  in  ordering  the  commitment  exercised  t 
special  aiUhority^  and  the  law  had  made  no  provision  for  tiie 
revision  of  his  judgment.^  The  same  reason  applies  to  the  ac- 
tion of  this  commissioner.  Kot  only  has  the  law  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  revision  of  his  acts  by  this  court,  but,  strictly 
speaking,  he  does  not  exercise  any  part  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States.  That  power  can  be  exerted  only  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  receiving  fixed 
salaries."    (Referring  to  Const.,  Art.  3,  sec.  10.)* 

A  conclusion  against  extending  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
to  the  act  of  a  commissioner  would  follow  from  this  reasoning, 
whatever  might  be  the  quality  of  the  power  exercised.    The 

*  In  the  matter  of  Metzger  ( 1 846),  6  How.  1 76.  He  had  been  committed  by  JudM 
Betts  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  chamhem.  Application  being  made  to  mt 
Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  U.  S.  for  habeas  corpus  to  review  the  action  of  tlie  dislricft 
jnoge,  the  question  was  of  the  extent  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Sapreme 
Court,  and  of  its  power  to  issue  the  writ  under  sec.  14  of  the  Judiciarv  Act.  uthe 
Opinion  of  the  court,  by  McLean,  J.,  ib.  191 : — "  There  is  no  form  in  Vhich  aa  ap- 
pellate power  can  be  exercised  by  this  court  over  the  proceedings  of  a  district 
judge  at  his  chambers.  He  exercises  a  tpeeial  authorittf,  and  the  law  has  made  no 
provision  for  the  revision  of  his  judgment.  It  cannot  be  brought  before  the  Ks- 
trict  or  Circuit  Court ;  consequently,  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  be 
brought  before  this  court"  If  it  is  determined  by  this  decision  that  the  power 
exercised  was  not  judicial  because  the  action  was  done  at  chambers,  it  most  be 
held  that  the  quality  of  an  act  of  ju(%ment  depends  on  the  place  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed. But  Judge  McLean  said,  ib.  188 : — "  The  mode  adopted  by  the  Executive 
in  the  present  case  8eenis  to  be  the  proper  one.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and,  in  rei^ard  to  rights  and  re- 
Fpousibilities  growing  out  of  it,  may  become  a  subject  of  judicial  cognizance.  *  • 
Whether  the  crime  charged  is  sumcientlv  proved,  and  comes  within  the  treaty, 
are  matters  for  judicial  decision ;  and  the  "^ecutive,  when  the  late  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Metzger  was  made,  vi*ry  properly,  as  we  suppose,  referred  it  to  a  jndi- 
cial  officer."  Judge  Edmonds,  of  the  State  Court,  afterwards  dischanred  the  pris- 
oner; holding  not  merely  that  some  act  of  legislation  was  necessary  <1  Barbour, 
257-2G1),  but  also  that  co-<^)rdiuate  judicial  power  must  be  exercised  in  carrying* 
treaty  of  this  kind  into  effect.  Judge  Edmonds  (ib.  262)  forcibly  presertsUie 
alternative — either  the  action  of  the  judiciary  here  \&  judicial  jnnrer  and  co^rdinat^, 
or  the  Executive  applies  to  the  judiciary  only  as  convenient,  and  mav  dispense 
with  it  altogether.  Of  the  latter  alternative  he  says : — **  Such  is  the  claim  pre- 
sented before  me,  and,  if  established,  then  is  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  at  least  u 
respects  extradition,  subjected  to  executive  disttretion  to  an  extent  that  is  caleo- 
lated  to  alarm  even  a  country  wliere  freedom,  in  the  aggregate,  is  so  commoB 
that  its  invasion  in  detail  is  tcx)  often  and  too  easily  disregarded.  [Reoaarkable 
words  IJ  To  meet  an  objection  so  formidable  in  it«  character,  it  is  urged  that  the 
aid  of  tno  judiciary  must  of  necessity  be  invoked  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty." 

'  Judge  Curtis  could  hardly  have  meant  that  the  capacity  or  incapacity  oi  • 
person  to  exercise  the  ju<iicial  power  of  the  United  States  determines  whether  hi« 
action  is  an  exerciije  of  judicial  power.  But  his  language  is  not  fiir  from  soch 
assertion. 
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Supreme  Oonrt  could  revise  the  exercise  of  judicial  power 
only  when  exercised  by  persons  thereto  qualified  under  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  But  Judge  Curtis  intends  to  affirm 
expreasl  J  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners,  in  this 
matter,  is  not  judicial  power  in  its  quality.  This  appears  from 
hisTcference  to  Metzger's  case,  and  also  by  his  declaring  (ib. 
120)  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners  to  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  a  district  judge  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  of  1819,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  claims  against  the  United^ tates.  The  just- 
ness of  this  parallel  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Four  other  justices  also  refused  the  motion,  though  not 
taking  Judge  Curtis'  position  on  the  question  of  appellate 
power,'  but  on  the  merits.  They  affirmed  Judge  Betts'  decision 
as  correct ;  and,  since  he  had  remanded  the  prisoner  to  the  cus- 
tody in  which  he  was  held  under  the  commissioner's  warrant, 
they  must  be  taken  to  have  held  that  tl^e  commissioner  had 
not  in  his  action  exercised  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
Stated. 

But  the  Opinion  of  tins  majority,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Catron,  Justices  McLean,  Wayne,  and  Grier  concurring,  seems 
to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners 
and  judicial  magistrates  designated  in  the  Act,  in  these  cases,  is 
not  subordinate  or  ancillary  to  that  of  the  executive  function, 
but  an  exercise  of  the  co-ordinate  judicial  function.* 

*  If  the  Supreme  Court  must  refuse  to  hear  appeals  in  cases  where  persons  are 
in  custody  by  commitment  of  a  U.  S.  commissioner  or  U.  S.  judge  at  chambers, 
the  only  way  the  question  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  can  be  brought  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  present  system,  is  by  carrying  it  through 
the  State  courts.  See  Judge  £dmonds  in  Metzger's  case,  1  Barbour,  266-267,  and 
Mitchell,  J.,  in  Heilbonn*s  case,  1  Parker  Cr.  438. 

*  After  referring  to  Robbins'  case,  Judge  Catron  said,  14  How.  112: — "But  a 
gr^  majority  of  me  people  of  this  country  were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
Preaident  coidd  arrest,  imprison,  and  surrender  a  fugitive,  and  thereby  execute  the 
treaty  himself,. and  they  were  still  more  opposed  to  the  assumption  that  he  could 
order  the  courts  of  justice  to  execute  his  mandate,  as  this  would  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  in  cases  of  extradition,  and  which  example  might  be 
made  a  precedent  in  other  cases ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  judicial  power  has 
acted  in  cases  of  extradition,  and  all  others,  independent  of  executiye  controL" 
And^  on  page  118: — "  Congress  obTiously  proceeded  on  this  public  opinion  when 
the  Act  <^  1848  was  passed,  and  therefore  referred  foreign  powers  to  the  judiciary 
when  seeking  to  obtain  the  warrant  and  secure  the  commitment  of  the  fugitiye, 
and  which  judicial  proceeding  was  intended  to  be  independent  of  executive  action 
on  the  case.  And  such  has  been  the  construction  and  consequent  practice  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  and  treaty  by  our  executive  department,  as  we  are  informed 
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A  minority,  oonsisting  of  three  jadges,  regarded  the  pis- 
oner  as  in  custody  under  Judge  Betts'  decision  as  airtoit 
judge,*  aud  were  in  favor  of  issuing  the  writs  asked  &r  on  the 
merits,  and  also  on  the  ground  (as  would  seem  from  the  Opiaioi 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Ml 
Justice  Daniel  concurring)  that  a  previous  demand  on  the 
Executive  and  some  action  on  his  part  must  in  these  cases  foe- 
cede  tlie  action  of  the  judges  and  commissioners  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  Congress.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  thsie 
judges  regarded  |^e  action  of  the  judge  or  commissioner  as 
ancillary  to  the  executive  power,  and  not  co-ordinate  judidsl 
power." 

Prom  the  two  opinions  it  appears  that,  with  the  exceptum 
of  Judge  Curtis,  all  the  members  of  the  court  regarded  the 
action  of  the  commissioners  and  judicial  magistrates  mentioned 
in  the  Act  as  being  so  far  judicitil  in  quality  as  to  be  bejond 
the  sphere  of  the  cx;/ecutive  department ;  while,  in  admittuig 
that  the  power  therein  exercised  may  be  held  by  a  commis- 
sioner, they  must  be  taken  to  affirm  with  Judge  Curtis  that  it 
is  not  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.* 

on  application  to  that  department.'*    (In  ICame*8  case,  the  Secretary  of  9tate  kad 
decided  "  that  the  Government  would  not  go  behind  the  decUioQ  of  tlie 


sioner  adjudtrinn^  the  pri3onerjpiilty."  See  Nelson,  J.,  14  How.  189.)  Onpige 
110,  Ctoirou.  .1.,  had  said: — *'That  an  executive  order  of  snrrender  toafbrdn 
government  is  puruly  a  national  act,  is  not  open  to  controversy ;  nor  en  it  be 
doubted  that  Uie  executive  act  must  be  performed  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  order  of  our  chief  mai^istrate  representini^  the  nation.  But  it  does  not  fcSknr 
that  Congre^*s  is  excUuled  from  vesting  authority  in  judicial  magistrates  to  arrest 
and  commit  preparatory  to  a  surrender." 

■  These  fudges  helJ  that  the  commissioner,  to  act  in  these  cases,  afaooM,  under 
the  statute,  nave  been  specially  appointed ;  that  the  general  powers  o$  tirf  «»- 
missioners  could  not  extend  to  them. 

•  Judge  Xelson,  however,  does  not  affirm  that  the  only  power  exerci>ed  itthit 
vested  in  the  executive  department.  After  holding  that^he  coarse  takien  !■  Rob- 
bins*  case  had  been  sustained  by  later  authorities,  14  How.  189,  140,  h©  saT8>- 
"  And  it  is  upon  this  construction  given  to  the  treaty  of  1795  npon  wliicii  all  our 
sulMCijuent  treaties  of  extradiUon  seem  to  have  been  drafted.  Tha  power  to  sir- 
render  is  not  confided  exclusively  to  the  Executive  under  the  treaty  of  1795.  Os 
the  requif^ition  being  made,  if  the  President  is  satisfied,  upon  tlie  eVidenc*  sowwh 
panylng  it,  tliat  a  proper  case  is  presented  fbr  an  inqniry  into  the  erime  chaived, 
the  authorities  claiming  the  fugitive  are  referred  to  the  jndidary.  and  then  n  is 
the  duty  of  courts  or  iud{;es  to  act  and  to  take  the  proper  steps  for  the  arrest  «d 
inquiry.  The  Executive  alone  possesses  no  authority  under  the  Couslitfltion  md 
laws  to  deliver  up  to  a  foreign  power  any  person  found  within  the  States  of  tWi 
Cnion  without  the  intervention  of  the  jut^iciary.  The  surrender  is  founded  «•  as 
alleged  crime,  and  the  judiciary  is  the  appropriate  tribunal  to  inqnire  Inlo  tiie 
charge," 

•Mr.  Cushhig,  U.  S.  At^r.  Gen.,  in  his  opinlw  in  Calder^a  case,  Anr.  81, 18M. 
relying  on  the  opinions  in  Kaine's  case,  says : — "  The  arrest,  cxanodiiat&tt,  tfid  d^ 
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§  856.  It  has  been  argued  that  pecuniary  claims  against 
the  United  Stales  have  often  been  referred  to  special  commis- 
sioners, and  to  official  persons  not  holding  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States.  That  when  referred  to  judges  of  the 
national  courts,  it  has  been  held  that  their  action  therein  was 
the  exercise  of  a  special  power  and  not  the  judicial  power/ 
and  tihat  the  decision  of  a  demand  under  treaty  for  the  person 
of  a  fugitive  criminal  is  analogous.  Such  was  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  Kaine's  case,  14  How.  120,  and  of  Mar- 
shall in  Bobbins'  case. 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  rights  which  are  thus 
claimed  under  treaty  are  not  legal  rights;  except  as  they 
may  be  made  such  under  sorae  law  of  Congress  intended 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  eflfect;  because  the  correlative  obli- 
gation is  not  a  l^al  obligation,  since  it  is  due  by  a  sover- 
eign who  makes  the  treaty  and,  by  it,  the  rights.    By  the 

cdflUm  of  fact,  are  purely  Judicial  acta.  Thej  are  not  and  cannot  be  perfiwined  by 
the  President," — 6  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.  96 ;  and  that  the  judge  "  acts  by  tpedal 
authoHty  under  the  law  of  Congress.  •  •  He  does  not  exercise  any  part  oiidiftt 
is  technically  considered  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.**  lb.  06.  IVom 
Uiese  authorities  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  is  avoided  by  distinguishing  some 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  as  tpecial  mUhcriiy,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  understood  as  meaning — ^the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
80  far  as  it  is  not  ttpecial  authority y  shau  be  vested,  dbc,  or  that  the  ftmctions  of  the 
Government  are  the  Ic^slative,  toe  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  tpeeioL 

'  By  the  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States 
"  ahidl  cause  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  iniuries,  if  any,  which,  by  process  of 
law,  shall  be  established  to  have  been  sufferedf  by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  indi- 
viduals, Spanish  inhabitants,  by  the  later  operations  of  the  American  army  in 
Florida.'*  By  certain  Acts,  Congress  directed  the  United  States  district  judge 
to  acyndge  claims  for  losses,  and  to  report  his  decisions,  if  in  favor  of  the  clidm- 
ants,  together  with  the  evidence,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  United 
States  9.  Fcrreira,  18  How.  47,  held  that  no  appeal  could  be  made,  from  such  an 
award,  to  the  Supreme  Court  Taney,  Ch.  J. : — '*  The  decision  is  not  the  judgment 
of  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  the  award  of  a  commissioner.  The  Act  of  1834  calls 
it  an  award.  And  an  appeal  to  this  court  from  such  a  decision,  by  such  an  au- 
thority, [as  ?]  from  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  record,  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  Us- 
torv  cu  jurisprudence.  An  appeal  mi^ht  as  well  have  been  taken  from  the  awards 
of  &e  board  of  commissioners  under  the  Mexican  treaty,  which  were  recently  sit- 
ting in  this  city."  On  p.  48 : — "  The  powers  conferred  oy  these  Acts  of  Congress, 
upon  the  judge  as  well  as  the  secretary,  are,  it  is  true,  Judicial  in  their  nature. 
For  judgment  and  discretion  must  be  exercised  under  both  of  them.  But  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  ordinarily  given  by  law  to  a  commissioner  appointed 
to  adjust  clmros  to  lands  or  money  under  a  treaty,  or  special  powers  to  inquire 
into  or  decide  any  other  particular  class  of  controversies  in  which  the  pnblfc  or 
individuals  may  be  concerned.  A  power  of  this  description  may  constitutional^ 
be  conferred  on  a  secretary  as  well  as  on  a  commissioner.  But  it  is  not  judicial  in 
either  case,  in  the  sense  in  which  iudieial  power  Is  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  eourta  of  the  United  States.'^  See  further,  pp.  49,  60,  62,  noting  Hayb^'s 
case,  2  DalL  409,  and  United  Stotes  v.  Todd,  ib.  n. 
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treaty,  the  United  States  concede  Bomething  voluntarily  which 
it  was  in  their  discretion  to  withhold ;  and,"  by  the  statute, 
they  appoint  the  manner  in  which  they  will  carry  oat 
their  concession  and  on  what  evidence  they  will  admit  tie  ex- 
istence of  the  facts.  In  these  cases  the  national  Oovermnait 
is  like  a  private  person  who,  from  a  sense  of  moral  obligation 
or  of  self-interest,  voluntarily  consents  to  grant  something  to 
another,  and  who  determines  on  the  extent  of  his  pro{)Ofied 
concession  in  any  way  he  chooses.  He  may  determine  this  %j 
an  act  of  mental  judgment,  or  by  chance,  as  by  a  cast  of  dice, 
or  he  may  appoint  another  to  decide  for  him  by  either  of  snch 
methods,  or  by  any  other.  In  these  cases  the  GovemniaKt 
acts,  throughout,  autonomously,  and  not  under  law,  and  tixe 
commissioner  is  its  agent.^    • 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  instance  of  extradition 
there  is  a  third  party,  the  alleged  criminal,  whose  right  to  Bfe 
and  liberty  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
determined  under  law,  whether  it  be  treaty,  or  statute,  or  com- 
mon law. 

§  857.  K  the  national  and  State  courts  may  adjudge  on 
habeas  corpus  whether  the  prisoner  is  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,'  it  can  only  be  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  judicial 
power.  Yet  the  question  thus  presented  to  the  court  is  the 
same  which  had  been  passed  upon,  before,  by  a  commissioner 
or  a  judge  at  chambers. 

§  858.  For  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  very  important  to  no- 
tice that  it  seems  to  be  held  that  the  act  of  judgment  exercised 
in  these  cases  is  not  distinguishable  in  quality  from  that  used 

*  The  GoTernment  may  be  taken  to  occupy  a  simUar  position  in  respect  to  its 
delinquent  collecting  agents  on  whose  property  the  supervisors  of  the  treasory 
department  were  authoriied  to  lery,  by  an  Act  of  1820.  Judge  Marshall,  is  Kao- 
dolph's  case,  2  Brock.  C.  C.  R.  448,  480,  treated  the  power  exercised  as  ministerial, 
thoogh  intimating  that,  if  its  quality  were  to  be  determined,  it  might  be  the  ju^ 
cial  power  of  the  United  States. 

•  That  is,  if  they  may  not  merely  inquire  into  the  enstence  of  the  commitment, 
but  may  go  behind  the  decision  of  a  commissioner  or  even  the  mandate  of  the 
President,  as  held  in  Metzger^s  case,  1  Barbour,  248 ;  Heilbonn's  case,  1  Ptekcr's 
Cr.  486.  The  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Metzg^i^B  «nd  Kaine's  cases  would 
imply  that  the  United  States  Courts  have  power  to  make  this  inquiry.  Wheftff 
the  State  courts  can  in  like  manner  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  commitment 
by  a  Governor  under  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress,  is  unsettled.  See  B. 
C.  Hurd  on  Habeas  Corpus,  615.  In  Ex  parte  Smith,  8  McLean,  190,  the  poirer 
of  a  United  States  court  to  make  this  inquiry  is  affirmed. 
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in  ordinary  commitments  under  the  law  of  the  forum  of  juris- 
diction with  reference  to  trial  before  some  court  in  the  same 
forum ;  *  and  that  such  commitments  may  be  made  by  officers 
not  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  in  the  Constitution  (Art.  3,  sec.  1),  seems  indisputable. 

It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  truth  of  this  parallel  that  the  question 
depends,  whether  the  act  of  delivering  up  a  person  claimed  as 
a  criminal  under  treaty  or  under  customary  international  law 
does  or  does  not  involve  an  exercise  of  what  is  properly  called 
judicial  power. 

In  the  ordinary  arrest  of  a  criminal  there  is  no  finality  with 
reference  to  the  forum  in  which  it  is  made  and  the  law  upon 
which  his  continued  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  ultimately 
depends.  In  the  case  of  extradition  for  the  purpose  of  trial  in 
a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  liberty  of  the  accused  is  frnally  de- 
termined upon,  so  far  as  regards  the  forum  and  the  protection 
which  its  laws  had  extended  to  him,  as  fully  as  by  a  judicial 
sentence  of  banishment  or  outlawry.  The  surrender  or  extra- 
dition is  a  single  and  completed  judicial  act  in  reference  to 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  made  and  to  the  liberty  of  the 
supposed  criminal  under  its  laws.  It  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  sentence  or  judgment  under  punitive  law.  It  is  not  ancil- 
lary, by  any  juridical  connection,  to  the  prospective  judgment 
in  the  foreign  jurisdiction,  but  is  simply  its  historical  ante- 
cedent.' 

§  859.  The  distinction  above  stated,  between  the  act  of 
judgment  in  ordinary  commitments  and  that  in  cases  of  inter- 
national extradition,  seems  never  to  have  been  fairly  consid- 
ered. Its  force  in  reference  to  the  questions  here  presented 
may  perhaps  be  avoided  by  an  argument  like  the  following  : 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  public  and  private  law  in 
all  civilized  countries  (universal  jurisprudence)  that  each  na- 

'  Catron,  J.,  in  re  Eidne,  14  How.  1 10 : — "  According  to  the  terms  of  the  stal- 
ute,  no  doubt  is  entertained  by  me  that  the  judicial  magistrates  of  the  United 
Stoitee,  designated  by  the  Act,  are  required  to  issue  warrants  and  canse  arrests  to 
be.  wiade  at  the  instance  of  the  foreign  Gk>yernment,  on  proof  of  criminality,  a9  in 
ordimiry  cases  when  crimes  are  committed  within  our  own  jurisdiction  and  ponisb- 
ftWe^y  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  Also,  Woodbury,  J.,  in  British  Pnfionfim, 
1  Woodbury  and  Minot,  73 ;  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  anU,  p.  481. 

*  See,  in  connection,  ante^  g§  468-466. 
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tion  recognizes  every  other  as  a  jaral  society,  one  which  re- 
gards justice  as  the  end  of  government  and  of  la w^  and  tliat 
each  will  regard  itself  as  one  in  a  great  commonitj  <xC  ^^tos 
existing  for  the  maintenance  of  justice.  Hence,  each  fe(^- 
nizes  as  just  the  rights  and  obligations  which  exist  in  rd%tj<0D8 
created  under  the  private  law  of  other  nations  i  and  ip.  ^is  u 
the  foundation  of  that  basal  rule  of  private  international,  lafr 
which  is  generally  called  comity,^  ..  ,^ 

On  the  same  great  principle,  it  may  be  said,  each  nation 
will  recognize  the  penal  procedure  of  other  nations  to.be  (^ 
culated  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice;  to  this  degree — that,  if 
it  agrees  to  deliver  persons  charged  with  crimes  against  a  i^ 
eign  law,  it  will  trust  in  the  justice  of  penal  adxuinist^tiofi  in 
the  foreign  country,  and  will  not  interpose  in  behalf  of  ^ 
accused  those  guarantees  against  the  abuse  of  public  power 
which  it  maintains  against  that  abuse  under  its  own  author- 
ity ;  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  treaty,  the  nation  making  extn- 
ditiou  will  regard  the  two  countries  as  parts  of  one  great  fiom- 
munity  under  one  punitory  law,  so  that,  in  the  jorispri^i^iice 
of  the  country  by  which  it  is  allowed,  the  extraditioi^  is  like 
tlie  commitment  within  one  district,  as  a  county,  for  .trial  ui 
another  district,  of  a  person  charged  with  crime  under  the  law 
of  a  single  forum  of  jurisdiction  in  which  the  two  districts  are 
included.' 

§  8G0.  But  from  this  collateral  inquiry  it  is  necessary  to 
return  to  the  actual  question — of  the  nature  of  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  tlie  Governors  of  States  under  the  eonstitutioDsl 
provision. 

K  the  argnment  in  the  last  section  be  sufficient  to  answer 
the  objection  in  the  case  of  extradition  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, it  will  apply  a  fortiori  between  the  several  States. 

K  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  is  not  to  be  recognized  as 
determining  the  application  of  a  treaty  between  distinct  na- 
tions, yet,  such  is  tJie  similarity  of  penal  administration  in  Ac 

»  Ante,  §§  38,  77,  78. 

'  Somu  Bach  principle  must  be  assumed  to  inaiiiUin  the  legality  of 

under  a  customary  international  law  (as  Kent,  in  1  Conun.  87),  and,  in  g 

fonnded  on  written  constitutions,  to  authorize  an  international  compact  of 
dltion,  when  the  constitation  has  not  defined  the  treaty-making  power. 
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States,  that  a  like  principle  might  be  assumed  to  have  legal  force 
between  them  in  applying  the  conBtitutional  provision,— espe- 
cially if  the  fourth  construction  is  to  be  adopted,  by  which  it 
aete  directly  on  the  alleged  crimiaal,  and  if  it  may  be  regarded 
ajs  intended  to  continue,  in  substance,  the  ^z^^m-intemational 
law  of  the  colonial  period.'  May  it  not  be  asserted  that,  by 
thei  provision,  with  or  without  the  law  of  Congress,  the  two 
States,  in  respect  to  the  commitment  in  the  one  and  the  pros- 
pective trial  in  another,  are  made  one  jurisdiction — the  criminal 
liws  of  the  two  being,  for  the  instance,  connected  by  the  na- 
tionid  law-^so  that  between  the  arrest  in  one  and  the  trial  in  the 
other  there  is  the  same  continuous  operation  of  law  which  is 
manifested  in  the  two  proceedings  when  they  take  place  under 
the  law  of  one  and  the  same  State  ? 

§  861.  In  the  opening  of  this  chapter  a  second  and  a  third 
inquiry  were  proposed  on  points  which  might  be  considered 
under  the  law  of  Congress,  the  second  point  or  subject  being; — 

a.  The  remedial  process  by  which  the  demand  is  to  be  pre- 
iiented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  validity  is  to  be  decided,  and 
t&e  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  demandant  State  or 
Executive  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  custody  of  the  ac- 
cused maintained,  to  the  end  of  his  being  '^removed  to  the 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

The  only  question  under  this  head  which  will  be  here  exam- 
ined* is,  whether  the  law  of  Congress  is  in  any  respect  in  vio- 
lation of  any  guarantee  in  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill 
of  rights. 

§  862.  Whether  the  Act  of  1793,  sees.  1,  2,  and  the  cases  i;i 
which  alleged  fugitives  from  justice  have,  either  with  judicial 
approval  or  without  any  appeal  to  the  courts,  been  delivered 

*  la  tbe  English  cases.  Rex  r.  Warner,  Lundy's  case,  Rez  v.  Ejmberly,  If  ore 
p.  Kay  (Me  an^tff  p.  396,  note),  the  jndgaa  seem  only  to  haye  censidered  the  qvea- 
tlcm  whether,  on  the  assumption  that  the  prisoners  had  cottimitted  the  feloniea 
charged  in  the  ook)ny,  it  was  lawful  to  send  them  thither  £m>  trial  It  seeoM  to 
have  been  left  with  the  Council  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  inferior  ma^^ 
trfltee  acting  under  their  authority,  to  determine  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  prehm- 
inary  proof  and  to  carry  out  the  extradition  by  giying  proper  warraata. 
'  '  tnber  points  under  this  head  are  consider^  very  fuUy  in  A  TreaiUe  on  th$ 
Jtigki  of  Ftrwnal  Liberty  and  the  Writ  of  ffabeae  Corpue,  and  the  Ptactiee  eon- 
mehd  wUh  if,  with  a  Vmo  of  the  Law  of  Jxxiradition  of  Jfiimiivee,  by  RoUin  C. 
Hurd,  published  1868,  B.  HL  ch.  1,  2,  wiiere  the  leading  decinons  on  the  practice 
in  these  cases  are  giyen. 
VOL.  II. — 40 
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up  by  the  Govemors  of  States,  iu  the  manner  and  under  tibe 
cironmstances  contemplated  in  that  Act,  are  authorities  in  tiiis 
inquiry,  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Govemoi  of 
a  State,  in  making  such  delivery,  acts  in  virtue  of  authority 
derived  from  the  national  Government,  or  authority  derived 
from  the  several  State  of  which  he  is  the  es^ecutive  ofBoor. 
There  seems  no  sufficient  authority  for  affirming  that  the  povar 
is  derived  from  the  national  source.^ 

If,  under  any  statute,  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  jual» 
should  he  made  by  authority  conferred  by  Congress,  it  wottU- 
seem  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  clause  in  the 
second  section  of  the  third  Article,  directing  that  '^  the  trials 
all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jufy ^ 
of  clauses  in  the  fifth  Article  of  the  amendmcnits,  ^'  that  w 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infrr 
mous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  giiMd 
jury,  except,"  &c.,  "  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  |«op* 
erty,  without  due  process  of  law  f  and  of  the  sixth  Artide, 
which  prescribes  the  mode  of  trial  in  criminal  caaea. 

Clauses  similar  to  these  are  probably  to  be  found  io  dH  dw 
State  Constitutions.  The  instances  in  which  Gk)vemois  of 
States  have  made  the  delivery  contemplated  by  the  statats, 
either  without  appeal  or  with  jadicial  sanction,  may  be  taken 
as  authority  that  these  clauses  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  not  infringed  by  a  like  exercise  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  Congress.* 

Admitting  that  "due  process  of  law"  in  bills  of  rights 
comprehends  trial  by  jury,*  yet  this  exposition  is  founded  on 
the  history  of  common-law  jurisprudence  in  England  and 
America,  as  affording  the  interpretation  of  terms  of  constita- 
tional  and  statutory  declarations.  The  same  historical  crite- 
rion must  be  taken  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  dejprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,"  and  the  whole  clause,  in  tiic  $/jf 

'  See  examination  of  the  question,  ojOt,  gS  S45-«fta  .  * 

^  Id  no  reported  case  baa  the  guarantee  of  trial  bv  Jnry  been  nrgid  agaiiillfca 
Talidity  of  the  action  of  the  Executive.  In  12  Wend,  924,  '6,  NelM,  J.,  anoidia^ 
the  force  of  the  correepondlng  objection  against  the  Fo^pltiTje-abiTa  Unr^.aaiii*- 
"  The  same  ar^oient  alao  might  be  used^  with  a  i^ater  ihuw  of  raato^t  is  fimr 
of  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  surrender  of  fogidvoa  from  Jiufiea,'*  - 
*Qeepost  in  Ch,  XXX. 
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miniatration  of  punitive  juBtice,  may  fairlj  be  takien  to  apply 
<mty  to  judicial  action  which  is  coneltteire  in  disposing  of  the 
life,  Hberty,  or  property  of  the  person  whose  right  to  their  re- 
tenition  is  in  question,  and  i\ot  to  the  preliminary  means  of 
brkigiBg  such  person  within  such  action  on  the  part  of  some  tri- 
bunal. In  these  cases  of  extradition  the  act  of  judgment  wMch 
takes  place  is  indeed  donclusive  in  and  for  the  State  jnris^ 
diction  in  which  it  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  as  has  just 
been  argued,  may  involve  an  exercise  of  judicial  power* 
Still,  tiie  anterior  international  or  ^jt^^m-intemational  practice 
of  the  States  and  colonies  may  be  referred  to  to  determine 
whether,  under  this  guarantee,  a  jury  is  to  be  held  part  of  that 
due  process  of  law  through  which  judicial  power  should  be 
exercised  in  cases  of  extradition  of  persons  accused  of  crime. 
Beferring  to  such  practice,  as  shown  by  the  English  cases 
hereinbefore  cited,  it  might  be  well  argued  that  the  decision 
should  be  on  a  summary  and  informal  inquiry. 

Or,  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  may  be  found  in  that 
blending  of  two  jurisdictions,  in  cases  of  extradition,  which 
has  already  been  suggested.' 

The  first  provision  in  the  fifth  amendment  may,  however, 
be  reasonably  thought  to  require  that  a  delivery,  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  Congress,  should  be  awarded  only  on  the 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  gyhud  jury  of  the  State  wherein 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.* 

§  863.  The  third  and  remaining  inquiry  regards — 

8.  The  penalties  by  which  rights  and  obligations  created 
by  this  provision,  or  by  ancillary  legislation  of  Congress,  may 
be  secured  and  enforced. 

A  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  rescuing  a  fugitive 

*  AnU,  g§  859,  S60. 

*  This  question  may  be  dUtlngniBhed  from  that  of  the  effect  of  the  word 
ektayed,  in  the  provision,  which  was  noticed,  ant€f  %  709.  It  may  be  urged  that 
with  this  requirement  the  irffender  wiU  escape  in  the  majority  of  cases.  To  the 
argument  ab  inconvenienti,  which  is  constantly  coming  up  under  these  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  it  proves  altogether  too  much  to  be  admitted 
in  determining  power  of  Congress.  The  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  recog- 
nixing  the  true  Umits  of  that  power,  and  thereby  giving  room  for  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  States,  in  many  of  which  laws  have  been  passed  providing  for  the 
preHminary  arrest  of  supposed  fugitive  criminals,  and  for  notice  to  the  Executive 
of  the  State  from  which  they  escaped.  But,  if  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case  be 
consistently  applied,  such  laws  are  void.     See  ante,  p.  129,  n.  1. 
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criminal  from  the  agent  who  sliall  liave  received  him  or  her 
in  his  custody,  while  transporting  him  or  her  to  the  State  or 
Territory  from  which  he  or  she  shall  have  fled,  is  deeUred 
in  the  second  section  of  the  Act.  K  the  right  of  holdbg 
in  custody  the  person  charged  is  a  legal  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  under  the  statute,  it  would  seem  to  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  guard  it  by  anj-  fine,  not  "  excessive," 
or  any  punishment,  not  "  cruel  and  unusual."  * 

*  Article  8  of  the  amendments: — Excessive  bail  'shaH  iio€  he  ^^kfoiredi/ik^  k- 
oeaaiye  finee  imyoeod,  nor  cmel  end  nnuaual  panishments  inffictf^         .  ,  :^ 

■ .  .  *    • .    ,  . n- 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


-QQUJ^JJC  INTEBNAJK)J«AL  LA.W  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  TTO  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  OONOBE86  IN  JUS- 
8PECT  TO  FUGITIVES  FBOM  LABOR.  WHETHER  THE  PUBLIC  OFFI- 
CERS NAMED  IN  THE  TWO  SEVERAL  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  MAT 
CONSTITUTIONALLY  DELIVER  UP  A  FUGITIVE  FROM  LABOR  ON 
CLAIM,   AS   THEREIN   PROVIDED. 

§  864.  Id  considering  the  means  provided  by  Congress  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives 
from  labor  with  reference  to  the  three  points  of  inquiry  stated 
in  the  previous  chapter,*  the  fir^t  question  is — 

1.  Whether  the  Act  of  1793,  in  conferring  certain  powers  on 
tlie  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  the  third  section,  and  the 
Act  of  1850,  in  conferring  the  same  powers  on  the  Commis- 
sioners named  in  the  first  section,  are  in  violation  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  determine  the  investiture  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

No  part  of  the  Act  of  1793  is  directly  repealed  by  that  of 
1850,  whose  title  reads,  ''An  Act  to  amende  cmd  supplementary 
to,  an  Act  entiUed,^^  <&c.,  and  it  is  not  stated  specifically  in  what 
parts  the  older  Act  is  amended.  The  Act  of  1850  differs  from 
the  older  statute  in  respect  to  the  tribunals  or  official  persons 
who  may  carry  out  the  law.  It  gives  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  courts,  or  by  the  supe- 
rior court  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  like 
powers  with  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  granting  certificates,  and  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  officers  appointed  by  the  States.  But,  the  law  of 
1798  being  unrepealed,  it  would  seem  that  the  magistrates  of 

*  AnU,  p.  607. 
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counties,  cities,  and  towns  corporate,  mentioned  in  Uie  third 
section,  may  still  act  as  in  that  law  is  provided,  if  they  eonld 
have  so  acted  before  1850. 

In  determining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  17M, 
under  the  question  above  stated,^  several  cases  are  to  be  eonr 
sidered. 

§  865.  In  Commonwealth  v.  HoUoway  (1816),  S  S.  and  B. 
305,*  the  keeper  of  the  city  prison  returned  to  the  haben 
corpiUj  that  the  child,  Eliza,  was  held  "  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
of  commitment  issued  by  Samuel  Badger,  Esq.,  an  associite 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas."  The  child  was  dis- 
charged on  another  ground.  (Ante,  p.  412.)  But,  on  fte 
heiaring,  it  appeared  that  the  mother  of  the  child  liad  been 
apprehended  in  Philadelphia,  ^^  as  the  slave  of  James  Cone, 
and  delivered  to  him,  as  such,  by  a  magistrate,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  her  case."  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  who 
this  magistrate  was.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  mother 
and  child,  together,  had  been  committed  by  the  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  dispute  as  to  Ae 
validity  of  the  proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  mother.    • 

In  Hill  V.  Low  (1822),  4t  Wash.  C.  C.  397  {ante,  p,  439)>  Ae 
defendant  had  obstructed  the  plaintiff  when,  as  claimant,  he 
had  seized  or  arrested  the  fugitive  slave  with  the  purpose,  m 
was  alleged,  of  taking  him  "  before  a  magistrate  of  the  said 
city  "  of  Philadelphia  "  in  order  to  prove  before  him,"  &c. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  an  application  was  actually  made 
to  any  magistrate  or  judge,  and  no  certificate  had  been 
granted,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  which  bears  on  the 
question  under  consideration.' 

In  Worthington  r.  Preston  (1S24),  4  Wash.  C.  C.  461,  the 

*  See  the  objection  stated  by  counsel  in  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  68S. 

'  Butler  V.  Hopper  (1806),  I  Wash.  396,  anU,  p.  409,  was  not  a  case  vikUatte 
proYision.  In  Olen  t*.  Hodges  (1812),  9  Johns.  67,  ante.  p.  438,  the  pluntifPM 
seized  the  slave  without  any  warrant,  and,  it  seems,  was  iJbont  to  remoTA  Um 
from  the  S^ate  without  applying  to  any  officer  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  Stital, 
when  his  custody  was  interrupted  b}'  the  act  of  the  defendant.  TheM  is  BotUrif 
in  the  circumstances  or  in  the  language  of  the  court  thrpwing  anjr  light  oa  tk 
question  here  considered. 

'  In  Ex  parte  SinunoBS  (1829),  4  Wash.  0.  C.  396,  tnUe,  p.  409,  Uie  qn^ica^on 
for  a  certificate  was  made  to  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
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action  was  against  tbe  goaler  for  the  escape  of  a  fugitive  held 
under  a  certificate  for  removal,  granted  bj  some  magietrate 
who  is  described  in  the  report  as  a  "  State  jadge."  There  was 
no  question  of  the  validity  of  a  custody  under  the  certificate. 
The  goaler  was  held  not  responsible^^on  other  grounds. 

§  866.  In  Wright  v.  Deacon  (1819),  3  S.  and  R  69  {ante, 
p.  438),  the  detention  of  the  slave  under  a  certificate,  granted 
.  aceording  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  by  Judge  Armstrong,  of  the 
Oommon  Fleas  Court  of  Philadelphia,  was  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  on  motion  to  quash  the  writ  de 
A^mine  repkyiando  issued  to  take  the  slave  from  such  custody. 
Ko  question  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  source  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  State  magistrate.' 

§  867,  In  Jack  v.  Martin  (1884),*  13  Wendell,  811,  the  ease 
was  commenced  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  the 
Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  provided  by  the  State 
law  ^1828;*  and  the  Recorder  had,  on  hearing  the  return, 
f^emoi  a  certificate  as  provided  by  that  law.  A  writ  of  re- 
fdevin,  as  allowed  by  the  same  statute,  was  then  issued  fh>m 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  defendant, 
Ifiartin,  put  in  avowries,  relying  on  the  certificate  given  by 
the  Recorder,  and  also  on  the  all^ation  that  the  plaintifiT, 
Jack,.  "  was,  and  still  is,  her  slave."  To  theee  avowries  the 
plaintiff  put  in  several  pleas^  to  some  of  which  the  defendant 

'  In  Commonwealth  v.  Griffith  (1828),  2  Pick.  11,  anU,  p.  440,  the  qneetion  was 
df  tiie  right  of  the  claimant  without  a  warrant  to  seize  the  alleged  slalfe  for  the 
purpose,  as  must  be  supposed,  of  taking  him  ttefure  an  officer  authorized  by  the 
Act  to  give  a  certificate.  An  application  had  previously  been  made  to  a  judge  of 
thfl  Umted  States  District  Court,  who  had  decided  that  a  warrant  to  seite,  for 
tlu|t  purpose,  was  not  necessary.  It  may  be  inferred  that,  if  iny  appEoation  (br 
the  ototmcate  was  contemplated,  it  was  to  have  been  made  to  the  same  tribnnaL 
The  ease,  therefore,  is  no  authority  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  case,  Fanny  v.  Montgomery  (1828),  1  Breese,  HI  188,  was  trespass.  The 
plea  was  a  iustiflcation  under  a  justice's  warrant,  under  the  law  of  1798.  The 
plea  was  held  bad  for  deficiency  in  certain  allegations,  but  the  court  did  not  pass 
on  the  question  of  the  force  of  the  warrant  Judge  Lockwood: — "  I  haVe  not 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  making  up  an  opinion  in  thfi  cause,  to  gire  an  opinion  oi^ 
the  question  how  far  a  certificate  which  is  good  prima  facie  can  be  inqmred  into. 
WKether  such  a  certificate  would  be  final  and  conclusive,  does  not  aSeipe  on  tl^ 
plea..  We  are  not  reqnhred,  by  the  state  of  the  pleadings,  to  so  Into  anv  tuch 
inqid#y ;  on  this  point,  therefore,  I  forbear ;  for  sufficient  unto  tne  dav  is  the  evil 
thereof."  Unfortunately,  such  judicial  reticence  has  been  the  ezoCpaon,  spod  not 
the  rule,  in  questions  of  slavery. 

'  la  Johnson  v.  Tompkins  (1838),  1  Bald.  571,  ante,  441,  the  owner  had 
attempted  to  remove  the  sfaiTe  trithont  amdylag  to  any  pablie  atUlMiritrr. 

*OftheBev.  Statotee.    See  cnft,  p.  07. 
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demmred)  and  to  the  others  pleaded  MsnabiTv  «Ift  the  Sope* 
rior  Court,  jadgment  wag  given,  an  the  demurrer j  finr  the  de- 
fendant, Martin,  and  on  this  judgment  writ  of  emir  iraa-tifcai 
to  the  Sapreme  Court  The  Opinion  of  the  court  was  ghei 
by  Judge  Nelson. 

From  this  Opinion,  it  appears  that  in  the  argament  be- 
fore this  court  it  was  alleged  that  the  proceedings  be&re'ifaB 
Becorder  were  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  CdngreSi 
Judge  Nelson,  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  BecorderM 
intentionally  followed  the  State  law  in  his  proceedii^gs^Md 
that  that  law  was  void,  and  yet  justified  the  custody  in  iriikh 
the  plaintiff  was  held,  as  legal  under  the  Act  of  Congresa. 

The  question,  whether  the  Recorder,  who  had  begun  hf 
issuing  process  (for  which  the  Act  of.  Congress  makes  no  pre- 
vision), as  provided  by  the  State  law,  with  the  purpose  of  act- 
ing under  that  law,  could  be  taken  to  have  performed  an 
action  provided  for  by  a  law  of  Congress,  was  probably  nked 
as  distinctly  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  was  in  the  Comtiof 
the  Correction  of  Errors.'  ; :  i 

Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  court  of  last  resort, 
tained  the  validity  of  the  State  law,  and,  consequently,  i 
have  regarded  the  Recorder  as  exercising  powers  derived  Stom 
the  State.  Tlie  Chancellor  maintained  the  power  of  Congrefls 
to  legislate  only  so  far  as  it  might  be  employed  in  vesting  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  But  at  the  same  time 
said,  14  Wend.  527  {anU,  p.  451,  n.) :   "  The  Act  of  Februaiy, 

>  See  the  reporter's  note,  12  Wend.  814.  The  pikintiff  in  error't  4th  polity  U 
Wend.  612 :— "  An  officer  of  the  State  of  New  York  can  only  take  sodb  jforia^ 
tion  as  our  statute  allows ;  and  the  defendant,  by  applying  to  a  State  iiia;^liiii>i 
for  the  remedy  given  by  our  law,  haa  consented  to  be  governed  hj  Che  mne 
throoghoat.*'  Judge  Nelson,  12  Wend.  816: — *'The  case  under  oonaidenHoB  ii 
tappoeed  to  involve  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  of  Congress  [of  1798],  aadtii 
result,  that  of  this  State,  tohi^h  oromdeifor  the  arrut  affugtiwe  tianfm  t»  «  mmmtt 
m  9ome  rtapeeU  different  from  the  law  of  Consrees.  *  *  This  replevin  soitlawdcr 
the  provision  of  tne  State  law.  The  defendant,  in  the  Superior  Coaii,  nt  i^ift 
defence,  that  the  plaintiff  was  her  slave,  and  acknowledged  the  taking,  by  futas  «f 
proceedings  alleged  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  CoDCTesB."  It  doea  Bdbi|K 
pear  from  the  pleadings,  as  reported,  that  this  was  allegea  in  the  Superior  Govt 
of  the  city  of  New  lu>rk,  where  the  replevin  snit  was  brong^t^  On  paft  tli. 
Judge  Nelson  said : — "  I  assume,  for  the  present,  that  the  raoceedings  benrt  the 
Recorder  were  substantially  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Gongreea,  and  SMPf  be 
sustained  thereby  if  it  is  valid."  On  p.  826 :— "That  the  promdioga  beimtke 
magistrate  were  in  form  under  the  law  of  the  State  idiidi  required  the  &Mabf  «f 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  I  apprehend  cannot  ■atBrially  aibot  tUa  a 
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1793fCOiiferriDg  mimeterial  powers  upon  the  State  magistrateB, 
and  regulating  the  exer6i8e  of  the  power?  of  the  State  exeeu- 
tive,  is  certainly  not  a  law  to  oany  into-  ;«ffect  th^  judicial 
powier  el  the  United  State%  which  power,  catmot  be  vested  in 
State  officers.' 

The'Oonrt  for  the  Oorreotion  of  Errors  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the^imant  without  referenft  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  of  Oongress,  and,  it  would  Beem,  without  reference 
to  the  validity  of  the  State  law^  and  simply  on  the  ground  that 
by  the  {>leading8  the  plaintiff  had  adiaitted  that  he- was  the 
slave  of  the  drfendant.    14:WeDd.507. 

If^  then,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the 
OouFt  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  the  plaintiff  was  regarded 
as  in  custody  under  the  action  of  any  public  authority  what- 
ever, it  must  have  been  held  that  he  was  in  olistody  under  the 
oertificate  given  by  the  Recorder  as  one  of  the  State  magis- 
trates mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Congress  lOfi  1793,  and  in  con- 
formity fio  the  provisions  of  that  statute.* 

But,  assuming  this  to  have  been  held,  the  source  of  the 
power  exorcised  by  the  Recorder  in  flbch  oase  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  here  inquired  into  any  moretfaan  in  the  ease  of 
Wright  V.  Deacon.    And  it  will  be  noticed  that  diese  two 

'  Here  the  Chancellor  appears  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  power  by  the 
«Aeial  ciqpaeity  or  intopacify  of  the  person  who  is  to  use  H.  The  Jadiciary  Com- 
mittee of  Haas.  Ho.  of  Rep.  {ante,  p.  453,  n.).  19  Ajxl,  Jifiriet,  97,  8ay,— ".The 
Committee  after  a  fon  Investigation  of  the  Question  belteVe  that  this  part  of  tiie 
laiwia  muMthoriMd  ihd  void.  It  is  a  well  settled  princijile  that  Congreas  cannot 
confer  any  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Uaited  States  on  State  maffistrates  or 
officers."  The  Committee  was  more  logical  than  the  ChanceUor  in  Uie  dictom, 
above  qaoted,  which  seems  to  be  the  germinal  authority  that  the  delitaring  up  a 
ftigltiTe  from  labor,  on  claim,  as  provided  by  the  two  Acts  of  Congress,  is  a  min- 
Mrioiaet. 

*  As  the  case  stood  under  the  State  law,  the  only  questicm  before  the  court 
wai  that  raised  by  the  demurrer — whether  the  claimant,  beinff  a  resident  of  the 
0liae  of  Kew  York  at  the  time,  could,  under  the  proYision,  <£iim  the  negro  as 
owing  service  and  labor  in  Louisiana.  Judgment  being  given  on  this  demurrer, 
tlK  iaaues  of  fact  in  the  Superior  Court  were  to  be  decicted  by  a  iurv.  (14  Wend. 
NS.)  There  was  nothing  in  the  proceedings  which  could  establish  any  eonnec- 
lion  between  the  custody  in  which  the  negro  was  held  and  the  Act  of  Uongress. 
U»der  Judge  Nelson's  decision  disallowing  the  operation  of  the  State  law,  that 
CMtody  htai  no  support  either  from  the  law  of  the  State  or  the  Act  of  Congress, 
and  oould,  in  fsot,  be  justified  only  on  the  doctrine  (afterwards  proclaimed  in 
Ptin's  case,  where  its  origin  was  ascribed  to  this  Opinion  of  Judge  Nelson,  anU, 
s,  wi,  n.  1)  of  seizure  and  removal  without  reference  to  any  pobUc  inquiry. 
JitKBh  in  the  Opinion  which  at  first  see&B  to  justify  that  doctrine  \n  Wend.  81S, 
au^  S2S)  may  have  been  intended  only  to  affirm  a  right  to  seiae  the  fngitiye  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  elaim  oader  tk»  Act  of  Ooogresa. 
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up  by  the  Govemors  of  States,  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
circumstances  contemplated  in  that  Act,  are  authorities  in  this 
inquiry,  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Oovemozof 
a  State,  in  making  such  delivery,  acts  in  virtue  of  authority 
derived  from  the  national  Government^  or  authority  derived 
from  the  several  State  of  which  he  is  the  es^ecutive  offiocr. 
There  seems  no  sufficient  authority  for  affirming  that  the  powtt* 
is  derived  from  the  national  source.* 

li^  under  any  statute,  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  jusdee 
should  be  made  by  authority  conferred  by  Congress,  it  would' 
seem  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  clause  in  the 
second  section  of  the  third  Article,  directing  that ''  the  UiAcS 
all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  juiy-;^ 
of  clauses  in  the  fifth  Article  of  the  amendments,  '^  that  Bt> 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otlierwiee  in&r 
mous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  gited 
jury,  except,"  &c.,  "  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  Jarop^ 
erty,  without  due  process  of  law ;"  and  of  the  sixth  Artiele, 
which  prescribes  the  mode  of  trial  in  criminal  cases. 

Clauses  similar  to  these  are  probably  to  be  found  io  aU  the 
State  Constitutions.  The  instances  in  which  Qoverao^  of 
States  have  made  the  delivery  contemplated  by  the  statute, 
either  without  appeal  or  with  judicial  sanction,  may  be  taken 
as  authority  that  these  clauses  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  not  infringed  by  a  like  exercise  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  Congress.* 

Admitting  that  "due  process  of  law"  in  bills  of  rights 
comprehends  trial  by  jury,*  yet  this  exposition  is  founded  on 
the  history  of  common-law  jurisprudence  in  England  and 
America,  as  affording  the  interpretation  of  terms  of  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  declarations.  Tlie  same  historical  crite- 
rion must  be  taken  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  terms  '^  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,"  and  the  whole  clause,  in  the  «4*. 

>  See  examiiuitlon  of  the  qnestioii,  asU$,  gS  S45-«ft€L  .  a 

'  lo  oo  reported  case  baa  the  gunrantee  of  trial  bv  jnry  been  vrgfd  agaliiltho 
yalidity  of  the  action  of  the  Executive.  In  12  Wend,  924,  '6,  Nelam,  4.,  •,va^ 
the  force  of  the  correaponding  objection  againat  the  FngUiTje-sUve  Ikwj.dM*' 
**  The  same  argument  alao  might  be  used,  with  a  greater  ihow  at  reiytos) is  fivffr. 
of  the  power  3.  the  state  to  regulate  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  .jusfioa^"  - 
•See)»M/  inCh,XXX. 
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minigtration  of  punitive  jubtice,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  apply 
CHQly  to  judicial  action  whicli  is  conclusive  in  disposing  of  the 
Ufe^i'Hberty,  or  propwty  of  the  person  whose  right  to  their  re- 
te^iidon  is  in  question,  and  i\ot  to  the  preliminary  means  of 
brkigiBg  such  person  within  such  action  on  the  part  of  some  tri- 
biiBiS.  In  these  cases  of  extradition  the  act  of  judgment  wMch 
takes  place  is  indeed  Conclusive  in  aiid  fbr  the  State  jtiiis^ 
diction  in  whicli  it  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  as  had  just 
been  argued,  may  involve  an  exercise  of  judicial  power. 
Still,  the  anterior  international  or  ^j^t^^m-internatic^al  practice 
of  the  States  and  colonies  may  be  referred  to  to  determine 
whether,  under  this  guarantee,  a  jury  is  to  be  held  part  of  that 
due  process  of  law  through  which  judicial  power  should  be 
exercised  in  cases  of  extradition  of  persons  accused  of  crime. 
Beferring  to  such  practice,  as  shown  by  the  English  cases 
hereinbefore  cited,  it  might  be  well  argued  that  the  decision 
should  be  on  a  summary  and  informal  inquiry. 

Or,  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  may  be  found  in  that 
blending  of  two  jurisdictions,  in  cases  of  extradition,  which 
has  already  been  suggested.' 

The  first  provision  in  the  fifth  amendment  may,  however, 
be  reasonably  thought  to  require  that  a  delivery,  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  Congress,  should  be  awarded  only  on  the 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  gfand  jury  of  the  State  wherein 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.* 

§  863.  The  third  and  remaining  inquiry  regards — 

8.  The  penalties  by  which  rights  and  obligations  created 
by  this  provision,  or  by  ancillary  legislation  of  Congress,  may 
be  secured  and  enforced. 

A  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  rescuing  a  fugitive 

^  AnU,  g§  859,  860. 

*  This  question  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  effect  of  the  word 
ehargedf  in  the  provision,  which  was  noticed,  ante,  %  709.  It  may  b^  urged  that 
with  this  requirement  the  irffender  will  escape  in  the  majority  of  cases.  To  the 
arg^oment  ab  inconvenienti,  which  is  constantly  coming  up  under  these  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  it  proves  altogether  too  much  to  be  admitted 
m  determining  power  of  Congress.  The  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  recog- 
nizlng  the  true  hmits  of  that  power,  and  thereby  giving  room  for  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  States,  in  many  of  which  laws  have  been  passed  providing  for  the 
preUminary  arrest  of  supposed  fugitive  criminals,  and  for  notice  to  the  Ezecntiye 
of  the  State  from  which  they  escaped.  But,  if  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case  be 
consistently  applied,  such  laws  are  void.    See  ante,  p.  129,  n.  1. 
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cero  on  these  Bubjects  ?  The  power  in  both  tBe  cases  is  admit- 
ted or  proved  to  be  exclnsirely  in  the  fedearal  Goyemment 

'^  The  clause  in  the  Constitntion  preceding  the  one  in  relation 
to  fugitives  from  labor  declares,"  &c.  (qnoting  the  clause) : 

*^  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1793,  Congress  have  pro- 
vided that,  on  demand  being  made  as  above,  '  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  executive  authority  to  cause  die  person  demanded 
to  be  arrested,'  &c.  The  constitutionality  of  this  law,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  never  been  questioned.  It  has  been  obeyed  by  the 
GU)vemors  of  States,  who  have  uniformly  acknowledged  its  ob- 
ligations. To  some  demands  surrenders  have  jiot  been  made; 
but  the  refusals  have  in  no  instance  been  on  the  ground  tiiat 
the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress  were  of  no  binding  foree. 
Other  reasons  have  been  assigned.  Now  if  Congress  may,  by 
legislation,  require  this  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  highest 
State  officers,  may  they  not,  on  the  same  principle,  i^nire  ap- 
propriate duties  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
labor  by  other  State  officers  ?  Over  these  subjects  the  donsd- 
tutional  power  is  the  same.  In  both  caees  the  Act  of  1798 
defines  on  what  evidence  the  delivery  shall  be  made.  Tins 
was  necessary,  as  the  Constitution  is  silent  on  the  fubject.  Hie 
Act  provides  that,  on  claim  being  made  of  a  fugitive  from  labor, 
'  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  person  claimed  owes  service  to  the  claimant' 
The  Constitution  re<iuire8,"  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  portion 
of  Judge  McLean's  argument  on  this  point,  from  pp.  665,  666, 
has  already  been  cited,  an^,  pp.  487,  488. 

§  871.  Tlie  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1798  in  respect 
to  the  question  under  consideration  has  not  been  discussed, 
and  appears  not  to  have  been  involved  in  any  of  the  cases 
which  have  arisen  under  that  statute  since  the  date  of  Prigg'^ 
case.' 


'  In  Jones  v.  Van  Zaadt  (1842-3),  2  McLean,  &97,  Mir,  p.  492,  DriskUl  «.  Pkr 
riah  (1847),  8  McLean,  S81,  ante,  p.  497.  and  Kanfinan  v.  OttTer  (1849),  10  Bbt. 
5 IS,  anU,  p.  494,  the  action  was  for  harboring  and  concealing,  and  thefe  could 
have  been  no  qnestion  of  the  validity  of  a  ceitificaie.  Tboogh  in  Driakill  «.  Tar- 
riah  there  had  been  a  seizare  bv  the  claimant,  with  intenttoa,  as  was  declared,  of 
Uking  the  fngitiyee  before  "  a  judicial  officer."  Ante,  497,  n.  2.  So  in  Stati  r. 
Hoppess  (1846),  S  West,  L.  J.  289,  ante,  p.  49S,  the  daimaathad  liroi^t  bis  tOf- 
posed  slave  before  a  justice,  when  the  habeas  oorpva  intmiuptod  tlie  pnpamHap. 
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Bfit.it  ifi  here  proper  to  notice  the  q^Kld  authorities  on  this 
point'Which  have  been  elicited  in  the  examination  of  the  similar 
^[iiestiotn  in  cases  under  the  Act  of  1860.  In  some  of  these 
cas^  it  has  been  either  implied,  or  positively  asserted  that  the 
magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  corporate  spoken  of 
in  the  Act  of  1793,  or  the  State  magistnUea  mentioned  in  the 
cases,  exercise  power  which  is  derived  from  the  United  Stat^ 
but  which  is  not  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  these  authorities,  which  will  hereinafter  be  fully 
cil^d^  is  the  decision  in  Sims'  case.  The  language  of  Chief 
tTustioe  Shaw  referring  to  the  force  of  the  objection  taken  to 
the  action  of  State  magistrates,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
It  bad  been  objected  that  the  law  of  1850  vested  in  the  U.  S. 
commissioners  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
seeips  to  have  been  assumed  on  all  hands  in  that  case  that  the 
jBption.y^f  the  State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793,  whic)^ 
had  been  judicially  sanctioned  in  earlier  eases,  involved  the 
exercise  of  power  of  the  same  quality^  derived  from  the 
same  source^  Judge  Shaw,  7  Gushing,  303,  said : — "  I£  this 
argument^  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  now  first  applied  to  the  law  of  1793,  deriving  i^  sanction 
from  contemporaneous  construction,  judicial  precedent,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  General  and  State  Governments,  the 
airguraent  from  the  limitation  of  judicial  power  would  lye 
entitled  to  very  grave  consideration." 

But  in  a  passage  which  has  been  cited  (ante^  p.  60,  note) 
from  Judge  Marvin's  charge  on  the  trial  of  Allen,  the  judge 
describes  the  power  which  State  magistrates  exercised,  in  prp- 
eeeding  according  to  the  Act  of  1793,  as  ^^  State  judicial 
power." 

§  872.  In  Wright  v.  Deacon,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sjrlvania  sustained  a  custody  under  a  certificate  granted  ac- 
q^rding  to  the  Act  of  Congress  by  a  judge  of  the  Common 
fleaa  Court  of  Philadelphia.    In  Jack  v.  Martin,  the  Supieme 

'  The  poeitive  assertion,  that  the  power  of  the  State  magietnilea  who  could 
ham  acted  under  the  hiw  of  1798  was  power  oot  derived  from  the  States  hot 
Aom  the  United  States,  appears  neyer  to  have  been  made  in  any  io^Mace  until 
difiiied  by  Mr.  Comm.  Lcnring  in  Bums'  case ;  see  jekmIL  «... 
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Court,  and  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  EnxHfs,  of  Kew  Toiic, 
sustftined  the  mutody  when  the  certificate  had  been  granl^ 
by  the  Becorder  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Theee  c«bm  tie 
direct  authority  that  persons  holding  these  offices  may  perfoitt 
that  action  which  ^^  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and  town 
corporate,"  are,  by  the  law  of  1708,  empowered  or  permitted  to 
f&ttotm. 

In  Prigg's  case  there  was  no  actual  custody  under  a'eertifi- 
cate.  K  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  in  ihii 
respect  was  not 'extra-judicial,  it  must  be  held  that,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  the  Act  of  Pennsylvania  Was  ralid  or  not,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  not  only  that  Congress  had  legidalel 
on  the  same  subject,  but  that  their  actual  legidation  was  in  sD 
points  constitutional/ 

But,  passing  over  this  objection,  it  appears  that  althoi^ 
the  court,  speaking  by  Judge  Story,  admitted  that  in  ^tiiat 
part  which  confers  an  authority  upon  State  magistrates  "  the 
Act  is  not  "  free  from  reasonable  doubt  and  difficulty,'^  and 
only  the  Chief  Justice,  with  Justices  Story  and  McLean,  Appear 
to  have  given  it  any  attention.  Judge  Story  spoke  of  **^b»' 
court"  as  entertaining  no  doubt  ^^  that  State  magistrates  may, 
if  they  chaose,  exercise  the  authority  "  granted  or  permitted 
by  the  law,  or,  as  he  otherwise  expresses  it,  "act  under"  the 
law ;  and  Judge  McLean  and  the  Chief  Justice  differed  only  on 
the  point  whether  the  State  magistrates  were  bound  to  act,  or 
only  might  act  if  they  should  think  fit. 

From  these  diota  it  has  been  supposed,  in  Sims'  case  and  in 
all  other  cases  under  the  law  of  1850,  that  the  Supreme  Cotei 
must  be  taken  to  have  held,  in  this  case,  that  any  fncifftsiraie  of  a 


'  See  ofUe,  p.  491,  note  3.  It  seems  very  (questionable  whether  the  eonri  era 
deoide  on  the  constitationality  of  proTisions  in  a  statute  whidi  db  not  alteet  the 
parties  in  the  case  before  them ;  even  when  other  provisions  of  the  same  statotedo 
affect  those  parties.  "A  was  not  pretended  in  this  case  that  the  statute  of  Pew- 
sylyaoia  would  have  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  eUimaiit  if  he  had  proceeded 
according  to  the  Act  of  Congress.  If  the  State  law  was  invaUd  only  because  in 
ooliillet  with  the  Uw  of  Oonness,  it  would  have  been  neceesary  to  prove  thai  the 
latter  was  constitational  in  that  particular  in  which  it  was  antagonistic  to  the  State 
Uw.  The  decision  in  this  case  was  not  merely  that  a  State  statote  in  conflict  with 
a  vaUd  Act  of  Congress  is  void ;  it  was,  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  annnls 
aU  State  l^g^aUtion  on  the  eame  subject-matter,  thon^  such  l^gialitioB  vmj  not 
be  void  as  in  conflict  with,  the  Ckmstitirtloa. 
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county y  4^j  or  taum  corporate^  may  grant  a  certificate  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  Oongress,  and  that  the  oostody  of  the  claim- 
ant oader  such  certificate  will  be  valid.  And,  as  regards  our 
pseseut  inquiry,  the  Opinion  of  the  eourt  has  been  taken  as- 
authority  that  the  power  exercised  by  such  '^  magistrates  of 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  corporate,'' is  not  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States. 

Bat  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  power,  if  that  power  .is  not  Aeri/otd  from  the-  UfiUed 
Stat^fi*  From  the  use  made  of  this  decision  in  cases  under  the 
law  of  18§0,  when  the  question  was  of  the  quality  of  the  power 
ezfiEcised  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  courts,  it 
will  ,be  seen  that  tho-  important  inquiry  here  is,  whether,  in 
denying  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  "  magistrates  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  towns  corporate'?  is  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  qtialiiy  of  the  power  or  Hne  source  of 
the  pow;er;  which  is  referred  to.' 

§  873.  Jn  tlie  passage  in  the  Opinion  of  the  court  above 
(At^y  Ju<ilge  3tory  speaks  of  part  of  the  Act  as  that  ^'  which 
cotters  an  authority  upon  State  magistrates,"  snd  of  ''  tha  au- 
thority conferred  upon  State  magistrates."  From  this  use  of 
the  word  confer  it  may  be  argued  that,  in  his  view,  the  power 
ei^evted  by  these  State  magistrates  would  be  power  politi- 
cally derived  from  the  United  States. 

But  Judge  Story,  in  the  same,  passage,  intimated  that  by. 
State  legislation  these  magistrates  might  be  prohibited  from> 
exeneising  the  authority  thus  "  conferred."  Now,  whenever  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  States  may,  consistently  with  the  public 
la^  of  the  United  States,  exercise  authority  politically  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  national  Gtov- 
emment,  there  certainly  can  be  no  power  in  State  legislation 
to./piohibit  his  exercise  of  that  power.  It  is  his  right  to  ac- 
cept the  office,  and  the  State  cannot  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  he  will  then  owe  the  national  Govern- 
ment. His  civil  and  political  rights  arising  out  of  his  alle- 
^ane^  and  citixenship  in  respect  to  the  powers  held  by  the 

>  See  anUy  p.  611.  a  simUar  inquiry  stated  as  to  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  in  deliyenng  fugitives  from  justioe. 
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Dfttioiiftl  GbTernment  are  co-existent  aiid  te  pevfeot  hunoif 
with  the  righti  and  dades  which  arise  from  his  ml^ltiiceriaid 
citizenship  in  respect  to  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  Ae  8Mi 
of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant.  If  the  law  of  Congrees  Ift^ebttr 
stitntional  in  respect  to  the  public  law  of  the^  United  fitatM, 
his  power  to  act  or  not  to  act  in  the  manner  preeeribed  fey 
Congress  is  a  matter  with  which  the  State^  in  die  ftlBeift 
exercise  of  its  "reserved^  powers,  lias  nothing  to  do/  ^{f,thea, 
Jnd^  Story  held  that  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  these  AMr 
magistrates  woald  be  held  by  them  personally,  or  as  privM 
individuals  merely,  designated  or  described  as  being  cStizeiis 
holding  the  office  of  State  magistrate,  and  that  it  woald  not  be 
a  power  incident  to  their  fanctions  in  the  office  conferred  hj 
the  State,  there  was  no  propriety  in  referring  to  the  State 
Legislatnres  as  hating  .power  to  forbid  their  actings  in  tbenode 
prescribed  by  Congress. 

§  874.  In  the  passage  cited  from  hie  Opinion,  GfaiefJiiitlee 
Taney  likewise  says  that  '^  the  State  L^islalmre  has  tfae-jMyWer, 
if  it  thinks  proper,  to  prevent'^  these  State  magietrftteB  frm 
acting.  From  his  saying  that  they  were  nnder  no  more  obfi- 
gation  to  accept  a  power  or  office  nnder  the  Act  than  areoUur 
persons,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  his  opinion  that  if  they 
should  "  choose  "  to  act  they  would  exercise  power  politicallf 
derived  from  the  United  States.  But  from  other  passages  in 
his  Opinion,  when  arguing  in  favor  of  concurrent  State  l^ifr 
lation,  it  seems  that  Judge  Taney  considered  the  State  as  the 
source  of  the  authority  exercised  in  these  eases  by  the  State 
magistrate.     On  p.  630  of  the  report  his  language  is: — 

"  Indeed,  if  tlie  State  authorities  are  absolved  from  all  obli- 
gation to  protect  this  right,  and  may  stand  by  and  see  it  vi<h 
lated  without  an  effort  to  defend  it,  the  act  of  Congtess  of 
1793  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  remedy.  The  State 
officers  mentioned  in  the  law  arc  not  bound  to  execute  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Congress,  unless  they  choose  to 


'  It  18  not  disputed  that  a  State  may  depriye  thoee  who  win  act  under  the  Iiv 
of  Con^reM  of  the  office  of  State  miij^rate,  and  thoa,  ^irtnaHy.  may  protuUt  ik* 
inaatatraU  from  acting  as  preacribed  by  the  national  law.  See  the*  law  oC  Mai- 
sachusetta  of  lS58/an^«,  p.  33. 
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^  w>y\fHf  are  required  to  do  bo  by  a  law  of  the  State ;  and  the 
{Slatei  legislatHre  has  the  power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  pro- 
hSkA  them.  The  act  of  1795,  therefore;  must  depend  alto- 
fg^ea^  for  its  execution  up<m  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Bamed  m  it.  And  the  master  must  take  the  fugitive,  after  he 
}^as  seifidd  him,  befafe  a  judge  of  the  District  or  Circuit  Court, 
i^fliding  in  the  State,  and  exhibit  his  proojb,  and  procure  from 
tjb^  jo4ge  his  certificate  of  ownership,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
|HX>teotion  in  removing  his  property  which  this  act  of  Con- 
gcesst  professes  to  give. 

**JJow,  in  many  of  the  States  there  is  but  one  district 
judge,  and  [631]  there  are  only  nine  States  which  have  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  residing  within  them.  The  fugitive 
will  frequently  be  found  by  his  owner  in  a.  place  very  distant 
from  the  residence  of  either  of  these  judges,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  removed  beyond  his  reach,  before  a  warrant  could 
be  procured  from  the  judge  to  arrest  him,  even  if  the  aet  of 
,(!ongreas*auth<^ized  such  a  warrant.  But  it  does  not  author- 
ise the  judge  to  issue  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  fugitive;  but 
evidently  relied  on  the  State  authorities  to  protect  the  owner 
in  making  the  seizure.  And  it  is  only  when  the  fugitive  is 
anrested  and  brought  before  the  judge  that  he  is  directed  to 
take  the  proof  and  give  the  certificate  of  ownership.  It  is 
ouly  necessary  to  state  the  provisions  of  this  law  in  order  to 
tikow  how  ineffectual  and  delusive  is  the  remedy  provided  by 
Ciongress,  if  State  authority  is  forbidden  to  come  to  its  aid. 

.  ^^But  it  is  manif^t  from  the  face  of  the  law,  that  an 
effectual  remedy  was  intended  to  be  given  by  the  act  of  1793. 
It  never  designed  to  compel  the  master  to  encounter  the  hazard 
and  expense  of  taking  the  fugitive,  in  all  cases,  to  the  distant 
residence  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States ;  for  it  authorized  him,  also,  to  go  before  any  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  city,  or  town  corporate  wherein  the  seiz- 
ure should  be  made.  And  Congress  evidently  supposed  that 
it  had  provided  a  tribunal  at  the  place  of  the  arrest,  capable 
of  furnishing  the  master  with  the  evidence  of  ownership  to 
protect  him  more  effectually  from  unlawful  interruption.  So 
i%ur  from  regarding  the  State  authorities  as  prohibited  from  in- 
voL.  n. — 41 
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terfering  in  cases  of  tins  description,  the  Congress  of  that  day 
mnst  have  counted  upon  their  cordial  co-operation.  They 
legislated  with  express  reference  to  State  support.  And  ft 
will  be  remembered  that,  when  this  law  was  passed,  the  jgor- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  was  administered  by  the  men 
who  had  but  recently  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution.  And  the  reliance  obviously  placed  upon 
State  authority  for  the  purpose  of  executing  this  law,  proves 
that  the  construction  now  given  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
Court  had  not  entered  into  their  minds." 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  Chief  Justice's  opinion  that  tbe 
State  magistrates  of  whom  he  spoke  would  have  no  power 
to  act  as  therein  provided,  unless  thereto  authorized  by  State 
legislation.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  interpreted  the 
Act  of  Congress  as  empowering  them  to  hear  the  proof  of 
claim  and  give  the  certificate,  or  only  as  authorizing  them  to 
make  the  commitment  preparatory  to  a  hearing  before  a  judge 
of  some  one  of  the  national  courts.' 

§  875.  As  regards  Judge  McLean's  argument  from  tie 
supposed  constitutionality  of  the  action  of  Gk)vemor8  of  States 
in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice,  its  whole  force  turns  on 
the  questions — whether  it  is  or  is  not  an  exercise  of  power  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  and — whether  it  is  not,  by  cus- 
tom of  nations,  appropriated  to  a  diflFerent  function  of  the 
Government.  Tlicsc  have  already  been  considered.*  Judge 
McLean  says  that  "  the  power  in  both  cases  is  admitted  or 
proved  to  be  in  the  federal  Government,"  from  which  the  in- 
ference would  seem  to  follow  that  the  action  of  the  State 
magistrates  could  be  an  exercise  of  federal  or  national  power 
only.  But  then  he  also  argues  that  Congress  may  require  this 
action  from  State  magistrates,  because  it  is  a  fulfillment  of 
the  duty  of  the  State.  His  views,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be 
that,  though  the  permission  to  act  is  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  will  of  Congress,  vet  the  power  which  would  be  exercised 

*  If  he  contemplated  the  State  mapixtraie  as  only  empowered  to  arrest  the  fti- 
ptive  for  the  purpoee  of  having  him  brought  before  a  United  States  judge  who 
ehould  take  proof  and  grant  the  certificate,  the  aathority  of  the  Chief  Juatiee  u 
directly  for  the  reverse  of  that  for  wliich  this  case  has  been  taken  in  the  question 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners  under  the  law  of  1860. 

'Ante,  pp.  611-613. 
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by  the  State  magistrates  would  be  power  politically  derived 
from  the  State,  aiid  not  from  the  United  States.  And  this  was 
probably  the  view  of  the  other  judges  who  considered  the 
question. 

§  876.  It  will  be  objected  that,  since  "magistrates  of  coim- 
ties,  cities,  and  towns  corporate,"  have  no  power,  in  virtue  of 
their  office  under  the  State  Government,  to  act  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  court,  in  maintaining 
the  right  of  such  persons  to  act  in  the  manner  so  prescribed, 
must  be  taken  to  justify  such  action  as  the  exercise  of  power 
politically  derived  from  the  United  States ;  and  that  hence, 
ia  the  present  inquiry,  the  court  must  be  taken  to  have  de- 
cided that  the  pow^r  so  exercised  is  not  judicial  in  qaality^ 

But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  several  judges  always  use 
the  term  Sidte  magistrates ;  and  the  question  occurs,  whether 
the  court,  or  any  single  member  of  the  court,  intended  to  de- 
clare tiiat  the  action  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  might 
be  performed  by  any  person  who  may  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  fnagUtraie  of  a  county,  eity,  or  tovm  corporate. 
.  §  877.  The  word  magistrate  has  a  very  indeterminate  uBe 
in  our  language.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the*  pos- 
sessor of  the  supreme  power,  but  more  commonly  it  is  applied 
to  judges  of  courts  holding  power  strictly  judicial,  and  to  per- 
>80i]B  holding  an  inferior  or  more  limited  judicial  power  in  con- 
nection with  powers  nearly  connected  with  the  administrative 
department  of  the  Government.*  The  extent  of  the  functions 
of  magistrates  of  the  last  class  depends,  both  in  England  and 
America,  upon  special  statutes,  or  is  limited  by  well-established 
cwtomary  law.  In  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  voc.  Magistrate, 
it  is  «aid,  "  The  rights  and  dignities  of  mayors  and  aldermen, 
OP  other  magistrates  of  particular  corporations,  are  more  pri- 
vate and  strictly  municipal  rights,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  domestic  constitution  of  their  respective  franchises.  The 
magistrates  and  officers  whose  duties  are  most  generally  in  use 
and  have  a  jurisdiction  dispersedly  throughout  the  kingdom 

'  Tbit  must  hare  been  the  reasoning  6f  Judge  Shaw  in  Sims'  case,  7  Cnshring, 
302,  808,  and  of  Jndge  Nelson  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  Blatchford'a  C.  C. 
R.,  «4B.    Bee  anU,  Yo).  I.,  p.  601,  n.  2. 

•  Ante,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  508-510. 
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are  principally  these :  sheriffs^  coroners^  Justices  of  the  peaee^ 
constaUeSj  surveyors  of  the  highways^  and  *  overseers  of  ik 
fOorP 

§  878.  It  maj  have  been  that  the  court  regarded  the  actum 
of  tiie  Governors  of  the  States,  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from 
justice  conformably  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  as  an  exisrcise  rf 
power  derived  from  the  State,  on  the  ground  that  theprovimcgi 
in  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice  created  a  duty  on  the  piit 
of  the  State  to  deliver  the  fugitive  when  demanded  by  another 
State  (adopting  the  first  or  the  second  construction),  and  tiial 
the  power  to  act  for  the  State  in  such  international  relation  is 
incidental  to  the  eliecutive  function.*  But  even  if  the  court 
regarded  the  other  provision  as  creating  a  like  duly  on  theiMot 
of  the  State  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  labor  (adopting  die 
same  construction),  they  could  hardly  have  regarded  an  officer 
whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  a  county,  city,  or  town  corpo- 
rate, as  having,  in  virtue  of  his  oflSce,  the  like  power  to  act  for 
the  State  as  a  political  person. 

%  879.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  though,  in  the  Opinion 
of  the  court,  the  question,  whether  Congress  has  power  to  1^ 
islate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provision  Into  effect,  is 
very  fully  considered  as  preliminary  to  the  question,  whether, 
by  such  legislation,  the  States  are  precluded  from  passing  any 
law  on  the  same  subject-matter,  yet  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act,  in  its  details,  is  not  argued,  except  by  referring  to  (he 
earlier  cases.  This  is  on  page  621  of  the  report,  where  the 
court  say : — "  It  [the  validity  of  the  Act  of  1793]  has  naturally 
been  brought  under  adjudication  in  several  States  in  the  Union, 
and  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  all  these  occasions  its  validity  has  been  affirmed! 
The  cases  cited  at  the  bar,  of  Wright  v.  Deacon,  6  Serg.  and 
Rawle,  62 ;  Glen  v,  Hodges,  9  Johns.,  67 ;  Jack  u  Martin, 
12  Wend.,  311 ;  S.  C.  14  Wend.,  507 ;  and  Cora.  v.  Griffith, 
2  Pick.,  11,  are  directly  in  point.  So  far  as  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  called  upon  to  enforce 
it,  and  to  grant  the  certificate-required  by  it,  it  is  believed  that 

» Afdt,  %  848. 
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it  has  been  tiniformlj  recognized  as  a  binding  and  valid  lawy 
and  as  imposing  a  constitutional  duty.'^' 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  same  page,  Judge  Story  says :— r"  But 
we  do  not  wi^h  to  rest  our  present  .opiiuon  upon  the  ground 
either  of  contemporaneous  exposition,  or  long  acq^uiescence,  or 
even  practical  action ;  neither  do  we. mean  to  admit  the  <jues- 
fion  to.  b^  of  a  doubtful  nature^  and  therefore  as  properly  call- 
ing; for  the  aid  of  such  considerations.  On  the  contrary,  ov^ 
judgment  wpuld  be  the  same  if  the  question  were  entirely 
new,^  ^nd  the  Act  of  Congress  of  recent  enactment  We  hold 
the  Act  to  be  clearly  constitutional  in  all  its  leading  provisions, 
^d,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  confers  au- 
tbpHty  upon  State  magistrates,"  &c.  The  statement  of  the 
doul^t  on  this  point  has  already  been  referred  to., 

But  it  is  certainly  fair  to  conclude  that  lihe  court  did  x^ot 
injtend  to  ^o  beyond  the  earlier  cases  in  affirming  the  cdnstitu- 
tionality  of  the  law  in  any  particular  not  before  the  court, 
uuless.^uch,  intention  can  be  shown  from  its  positive  expres- 
sion.    ,  . 

§  880,  On  examining  the  c&ges  thus  referred  to  by.  the 
court,  it  wiU  be  found  that  in  Glen  v.  Hodges  there  was  no 
certificate  given  by  any  public  officer,  either  State  magistrate  or 
judge  of  a  iTnited  States  court,  nor  was  the  slave  even  coin- 
mitted  or  arrested  by  any  such  officer  to  answer  to  the  cl^iin 
of  the  owner.  Nor  was  there  any  such  certificate,  commitment, 
or  arrest  in  Commonwealth  v,  Griffith.  The  claimant  in  that 
case,  if  he  intended  to  apply  for  a  certificate  under  the  Act, 
proposed  to  bring  the  slave  before  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
(pburt. 

/  In  "Wright  v.  Deacon,  a  certificate  had  been  issued  by  Judge 
Armstrong,  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Philadelphia.  In 
Jack  V.  Martin,  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Kew  York  had 
granted  a  certificate,  and  Judge  Nelson  regarded  the  slav^  as 
being  in  custody  under  it.  But  in  the  view  of  the  case  taken 
by  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  the  validity  of  a 
custody  under  a  certificate  so  granted  was  not  inquired  into. 

The  question  then  is,  could  the  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 

>  Ante,  p.  478. 
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of  Philadelpliia  and  tlie  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Kew  Toil 
have  granted  the  certificate  in  these  cases  in  virtue  of  power 
derived  from  the  State  f  and  may  not  the  court,  in  Prigg's 
case,  have  regarded  them  as  having  acted  in  virtue  of  thai 
power  f 

§  881.  In  the  former  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  national  law  may  always  be  applied  concurrently  bj 
the  judicial  power  of  the  States,  or,  if  not  in  all  cases,  co*- 
tainly  in  those  wherein  the  rights  and  obligations  involved  are 
such  as  were  originally  determinable  by  tiie  authority  of  the 
States  severally ;  provided  the  application  of  the  law  has  not 
by  Congress  been  made  exclusive  in  the  national  judiciarjJ 
lliere  was  no  such  limitation  in  these  cases. 

By  the  fourth  construction  of  the  provision  (which  lus 
herein  been  presented  as  the  true  one)  it,  of  itself,  maintains 
the  right  and  obligation  in  a  relation  between  private  persoDS, 
and  the  claim  gives  rise  to  a  case  within  the  judicial  i)Ower.* 
It  has  already  been  urged  that  one  or  more  members  of  the 
court,  in  Prigg's  case,  may  have  adopted  this  construction.' 

By  the  third  construction '(supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  court,  in  Prigg's  case),  the  claim  is  cm 
the  national  Government,  and  (according  to  Judge  Story's 
view*)  gives  rise  to  a  case  within  the  national  judicial  power. 
Such  a  claim  certainly  would  not  have  been  within  the  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  any  State  before  that  Government  existed. 

But  whatever  construction  may  be  tlie  true  basis  of  legisla- 
tion, the  claim,  when  made  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  w  ould  Iiave  been  made  under  private  inter- 
national law  ;  the  alleged  fugitive  defends,  or  denies  the  claim, 
and  neither  the  national  Government  nor  the  State  appears  as 
a  party. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  claim  of  a  master  for  the 
person  of  the  fugitive  from  service  was  a  matter  for  legal  de- 
cision originally  determinable  by  the  juridical  power  of  each 
State. 

§  882.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
State  can  bo  thus  concurrently  exercised  only  by  State  oflSccrs 

^AnU,  Vol  L  pp.  492-503.     ^Antt,  pp.  582-684.     Mnff ,  p.  492.     Mn/f ,  p.  480. 
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directly  authorized  by  special  legislation,  or  by  those  who  arc 
judges  of  courts  of  ordinary  common-law  jurisdiction.* 

Could  the  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelpliia, 
aftd  the  Uecorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  thus  exercise  the 
judicial  power  of  their  respective  States  ? 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  later  statutes,  seems  to  have  been  questionable 
in  cases  after  Wright  v.  Deacon  (1819),  biit  it  seems  that,  at 
the  date  of  that  case,  that  court  was*  regarded  as  having  ordi- 
nary common-law  jurisdiction.' 

The  court  of  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
one  of, special  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  the  Recorder,  at  the 
date  of  Jack  v.  Martin,  was  also,  under  the  charters  of  the  city 
and  statute  modifications,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
tk)mmon  Pleas  for  the  city  of  New  York,  a  court  of  ordinary 
or  common-law  jurisdiction  succeeding  to  the  older  Mayor's 
Court,  also  a  court  of  the  same  jurisdiction.* 

The  Recorder  was  also,  by  statute,  empowered  to  exercise 
i!he  powers  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  dt 
Chambers,  and  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;*  and  being 
so  empowered,  he  was  one  of  the  oflScers  authorized  to  issue 
the  writ  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant,  and  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  the  manner  provided  by  the  State  statute.* 

If  the  legislation  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  in  respect  to  the  delivery  of  slaves,  was  invalid  by  rea- 
son of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject,  it  does 
not  appear  that  judges  of  courts  of  ordinary  common-law  juris- 
diction would  have  thereby  been  incapacitated  from  the  excr- 

*  Anii,  Vol  L,  p.  600. 

•Palmer  v.  Commonwealth,  6  S.  and  R.  246;  Kline  v.  Wood,  9  ibid.  296; 
Hoop  V.  CVowley,  12  ibid.  220,  note ;  also,  compare  Dunlop's  Laws  of  Pa.  (1836), 
c.  416,  §§  18,  20. 

'  Judge  Daly's  Hist.  Essay,  47,  73,  78,  in  1  E.  D.  Smith's  Reports  of  N.  Y.  C. 
P. ;  Sess.  Laws,  1821,  p.  64,  §§  2,  11 ;  R.  S.,  Part  IIL,  t.  6,  c.  1,  ^  1  ;  Davies' 
LawB  relating  to  the  City,  164,  167,  184;  Laws  of  the  City,  ed.  1838,  122,  123. 
note ;  Murray  v.  Fitzpatrick,  8  Caines,  38.  That  Common  Pleas  Courts  in  N.  Y. 
(at  least  before  1846,  see  Frees  t*.  Pord,  2  Selden,  178)  were  of  ordinary  conimon- 
Iaw  jurisdiction,  see  Foot  and  Beebe  v.  Stevens,  17  Wend.  483.  Hart  v.  Sei^as,  21 
Wend.  48 ;  though  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  People  v.  Justices  of  Delaware,  1 
Johns.  O.  181 ;  and  had  no  juriadiction  of  writ  of  right.  People  v,  K.  Y.  Com. 
Pleaa,  4  Wend.  216.  Compare  question  of  jurisdiction  of  N.  Jersey  Com.  PL,  in 
Kempe's  Lessee  v.  Kennedy,  6  Cranch,  179,  185 ;  S.  C,  1  Peters'  C.  C.  R.  87. 

*  R.  S.,  Part  IIL,  ch  8,  t.  2,  8  82. 

*  R.  S.,  Part  UL.oh.  9,  t.  1,  §6  and  §  26,  ante,  p.  67. 
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else  of  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  S^te,  if  tiiere  wm 
nothing  in  the  State  law  to  forbid  them/ 

§  883.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  argiuiiept  fliat 
the  courts  have  affirmed  an  Act  of  Congress  necesMty  to  make 
the  claimant's  custody  of  his  recaptured  slave  iawfU  |»:Slilei 
other  than  that  in  which  the  delivery  should  take  plaee|-r 
States  through  which  it  should  be  necessary  for  theui  to.  pM 
in  returning  to  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  had  escapa&f 
that,  hence,  when  these  courts  affirm  the  competaney  ofl^.SUta 
magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  sufficient  for  thisiend,  tihex^ 
tribute  to  his  decision  an  authority  which  the  jndieial  powtf 
of  his  own  State  could  not  give ;  for  a  custody  rcjsting  on^tafi 
authority  would  be  valid  only  within  the  State. 

But  the  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  custody  under 
a  certificate  so  given  by  a  State  magistrate  has  ever  inasy 
actual  case  been  so  maintained  in  passing  through  anotheffita^ 
being  ^free  State,  so  called.  There  is  no  reported  iastai^  iu 
which  it  has  become  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry^-rhow  £fir 
the  custody  would  be  valid  under  such  cireumstanoos  cnr  pte^ 
elude  a  renewed  inquiry  into  the  claimant's  right.  In  tbe 
greater  number  of  cases  the  question  could  not  ]iaTe:l>Mi 
made,  because,  usually,  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  was 
found  and  delivered  up  was  contiguous  to  that  from  which  he 
escaped,  and  in  other  instances  the  return  might  have  been 
by  sea.  Of  the  cases  referred  to  in  Prigg's  case.  Jack  x.  Ma^ 
tin  is  the  only  one  where  free  States  intervened  geographieallj 
between  the  State  wherein  the  fugitive  was  found  and  that 
from  whence  he  escaped.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
slave  was  actually  carried  back  to  Louisiana.  He  might  have 
been  earned  by  sea ;  and  if  transported  through  other  free 
States,  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  force  was  attached  to  the 
certificate  given  by  the  Keeorder. 

But  besides — even  though  it  should  have  been  decided  that 
a  delivery  by  a  State  magistrate  according  to  the  Act  of  Ct«i- 

^  By  sec.  9  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  IS 25-6  (on/e,  p.  ^\\  aldermen  andjos- 
ticcs  01  tlie  peace  were  forbidden  to  act  under  the  law  of  Congress;  aikd  bYi0c. 
14  of  the  law  of  New  York,  1828  {ante,  p.  57),  such  magistrates  were  forbidden  t« 
£^rant  any  warrant  or  certificate  in  these  cases.  In  this  le&^ialation  there  aeems  lo 
be  a  recognition  of  a  competency  in  courts  of  ordinary  jnnediction  independbMlly 
of  the  powers  specially  conferrea  on  them  by  these  State  statutes. 

'  See  opinions  noted,  ai^,  p.  595,  n. 
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gress  would  establish  a  right  in  the  claimant  to  hold  snch 
fugitive,  while  thus  in  transitu,  as  under  a  law  having  a  iia- 
tioiial  efieet  Or  extent — ^it  does  not  follow  that  the  act  of  the 
SihtB  magistrate  in  deciding  on  such  a  claim  and  making  such 
delirerf-,  though  performed  according  to  the  national  law^is 
an  ex^^rcise  of  a  function  poKtically  derived  from  the  tTnited 
Stetes.  A  right  and  obligation  established  bj  a  law  of  national 
ei^nt  may  constitute  a  valid  legal  relation  between  the  *|>er- 
o6d6  alSeeted  by  it,  wherever  the  law  extends,  though  the  ju- 
dieiai  determination  of  the  existence  of  that  relation  should  be 
made  by  an  officer  having  a  limited  territorial  jurisdiction! 
The  Act  provided  for  the  recognition  of  the  certificate,  and  the 
Constitution  had  declared  that  ^^  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  every  other  State  to  the  acts,  records,  arid  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State,  and  that  Congress  may,  by 
general  laws^  prescribe  the  manner  in  whfch  such  acts/recbt^ds, 
and  proceedings  shall  be  pr6ved,  and  the  effect  thereof."* 
IX'e  validity,  hi  Other  ititervening  States,  of  a  custody  over  the 
fogjitive  under  the  decision  of  a  judicial  officer  of  the  State  i!h 
wtiich  he  may  have  been  found,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  decision  was  made  in  the  exercise  of  power  de-^ 
rived  from  the  State. 

§  884.  Again,  it  may  be  urged  in  objection,  that  while  the 
national  law  may  be  applied  by  the  concurt^nt  judicial  power 
of  the  State,  yet  it  can  be  so  applied  only  in  remedial  forms 
which  are  sanctioned  by  the  common-law  usage  of  the  State ; 
that  this  was  hereinbefore  admitted,  when  it  was  argued  that 
the  claitii  of  the  owner  might  be  enforced  by  the  State  courts 
indepehdently  of  any  legislation;'  that  new  remedial  forms, 
created  by  a  law  of  Congress,  cannot  thus  be  applied  by  the 
judicial  power  of  the  State,  even  though  the  substantive  rights 
and  obligations  intended  to  be  guarded  by  that  law  might  be 
maintained  by  that  judicial  powerlApplying  forms  kno^  to 
the  common  law  of  the  State. 

^  Jt 'wiU  be  men  tiwt  this  giving  credit  and  efieot  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribiinal 
of  tbe  foram  having  actual  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  is  very  different  from  that 
ffifins' .operation  and  eflfect  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  State  from  ^vdiich  a  fof^Ve 
from^justiGe  bad  eaeaped,  which  was  inToWed  in  Judge  Ttoey's  justiflcatioii  of  the' 
legiiUUIoirDfCtongi^BS hi KentodcT  V.  Dennison,  ante,  gg 81 8-&      ..  '     ;      : 

« uliOe.  §8  827,  SM,  .; ;  v    . 
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Even  if  no  aathorities  can  b«  dted  in  Bupport  of.svich  a  dis- 
tinction^  it  seems  to  be  theoretically  conedstent. 

§885.  Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  jodgea  in  Prigg'i 
oaae  noticed  any  snch  objection  as  disqualifying  these  &aU 
ma(fi$kuUs  of  whom  they  spoke  from  acting  in  Yiitue  of  tlie 
concorrent  judicial  power  of  the  State.  And^  in  the  prsMit 
inquiry,  the  point  is  not  so  much  whether  the  action  ifllf  i 
fitate  judicial  officer  can  consistently  be  justified  as  an  entdse 
of  power  derived  from  the  State,  as  it  is  whether  tlis  eMifiiis 
the  Fennsylyania  and  I^ew  York  cases  and  tke  Supreme  Omiit 
in  Frigg's  case  regarded  the  action  of  the  State  magistrates  tf 
whom  they  spoke  as  the  exercise  of  power  derived  inai  the 
State. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  question  of  the  souree  of  die 
power  exercised  by  the  State  magistrate  was  examined  in  die 
Pennsylvania  or  in  the  New  York  case. 

In  the  language  of  several  of  the  justices,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  in  Frigg's  case  reference  was  had  to  the  exeaNomd 
the  judicial  function  by  the  ^^  State  magistrates."  Jadge 
HcLean  said,  16  Feters,  664 : — "  Congress  can  no  more  iegn- 
late  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  State  iribunaU  than  a  State  oia 
define  the  judicial  j>ower  of  the  Unitfed  States ''  (aw^,  p.  635), 
and,  ib.,  667,  ''The  claimant  is  required  to  take  him  before  a 
judicial  officer  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  before  such  officer  his 
claim  is  to  be  made ;"  and,  ib.,  671,  "  A  remedy  sanctioned  by 
judicial  authority." ' 

'  See  pages  667-671,  cited  in  fiiU,  ante,  pp.  566-658.  The  importanoe  of  Ur. 
Meredith  B  argument  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Opinion  ddOlvered  by  Judge 
Story  has  be«i  noticed,  ante,  p.  468,  n.  3.  Mr.  Meredith,  16  Peters,  668grnMt> 
edly  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  jude^efl  and  State  magistrates  as  an  exercise  of  jik!)* 
cdaf  power.  "  The  iudiciary  act  of  1789  does  not  cover  tiie  whole  judicial  poww 
under  the  Constitution.  Subsequent  legislation  has  supplied  many  omissioiis  in 
that  aot,  of  which  the  act  of  1793  is  an  instance,  Testing  in  the  OirciiH  wA  Dis- 
trict Oourts  that  portion  of  the  judicial  power  which  is  embraced  by  te  secoad 
and  third  sections  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitutioa. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  act  does  not  prescribe  a  judicial  proceeding  according  lo 
the  forms  of  tiie  common  law.  But,  in  the  same  case  of  Martin  p.  Hunter,  thti 
Court  has  said  that,  in  vesting  the  judicial  power,  Congress  may  parcel  it  onl  is 
any  mode  and  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  exercised.  The  act  ooBteai- 
plates  a  summary  proceeding,  but  still  of  a  judicial  character.  It  provides  for 
the  preliminary  examination  of  a  fact,  for  the  purvote  of  auihariainff  a  Mmnf  and 
removal  to  the  juriediction  moit  proper  for  the  final  atfudUaiion  of  Ekest  faei  ;■  iotki 
State  on  the  Imoe  of  which  the  claim  to  aervice  depends  But  this  fTaminrtiiw  is  ju- 
dicial in  its  chmcter.      The  parties^^-dainiaiit  and  dk^ged  &^tifeB,r-«K 
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Judge  McLean,  indeed,  held  tbat  the  power  in  respect  to 
fugitives  from  justice  and  from  labor  "  is  admitted  or  proved 
to  be  exclusivejy  in  the  federal  Government."  But^  admitting 
that  the  power  of  legislation  on  this  subject  is  exclusive  in  the 
federal  Government,  stilly  on  general  principles,  the  judicial 
power  of  the  several  States  may  be  concurrently  exercised  in 
applying  the  national  law  to  persons  within  the  territorial  juris^ 
diction  of  the  State,  unless  Congress  has  chosen  to  declare  the 
national  judicial  power  exclusive  in  the  application  of  the  law. 
This  point  has  been  fully  considered  in  a  former  chapter  of 
this  work.! 

It  would  seem  that  a  judge  cannot  refuse  to  exercise  hifi 
judicial  power  in  a  case  which  properly  may  have  come  withiil 
his  jurisdiction.  K,  in  Prigg's  case,  the  court  held  that  these 
<^  State  magistrates  "  might  refuse  to  act  as  authorized  by  the 
law  of  Congress,*  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  could  not  have 
regarded  their  action  in  these  instances  as  an  exercise  Xytjudi- 
j^tof  power,  but  must  have  distinguished .  it  as  some  special 
powdr,  or  one  whidi  was  "  personal "  and  not  "  oflScial." 
.  But  if  they  took  this  view  of  the  power  in  the  hands  xrf 
ihese  ^^  State  magistrates,"  they  must  have  also  regarded  it  as 
Ji  special  power,  a  personal  and  not  official  power,  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts, 
and  have  held  that  thes^  judges  were  likewise  not  boi;ind  to  act 
unless  they  should  choose.'  But  in  none  of  the  Opinions  is 
there  any  intimation  to  this  effect. 

Besides,  it  has  often  been  held  that  State  judges  are  not 
bound  to  exercise  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State 
to  apply  a  law  of  Congress.*  The  judges,  in  Prigg's  case,  who 
held  that  the  State  magistrates  were  not  bound  to  act  under 

brought  within  the  jurisdiction ;  the  case  ia  to  be  heard  and  decided  upon  proof; 
the  certificate  ia  not  to  be  granted,  nnleaa  the  judge  ahaU  be  satisfied  upon  evi' 
dence  that  the  party  is  a  fugitive  owing  service  to  the  claimant.  He  acU,  there* 
I6re,  in  a  judicial  character,  and  exercises  judicial  functions." 

In  the  words  italicised  there  is  a  grave  miastatement  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding; but  it  only  makes  more  apparent  the  judicial  quality  of  the  proceeding 
wh6n  viewed  in  iU  true  light.    See  post, 

»  AfOe,  g§  466,  457. 

■  Sec  Story,  Taney,  and  McLean,  as  quoted  ante,  in  §  870. 

*  See  opinions  in  the  notes  to  2  Dallas,  410. 

*  See  Judge  Woodbury  in  The  Britiah  Priaoners,  1  Wood,  and  Mlnot,  170,  and 
caaea  there  noted,  and  anUt  Vol  L,  p.  496,  note  2. 
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die  law  of  1798,  may  hare  baied  their  opudoa  en  ^lai  doo* 
trine.  '         •  '--s  .'^  •:.♦■••' 

Some  of  the  jii0fcieeB,ia  Prigg's  ease,  refenwd  toigeilMiae- 
qnieBcenee  in  the  constitntioiiBlky  of  the  law  -rdating  Hof^t^, 
Uvea  fkom  justice  as  an  argument  in  iln'or  of  thepdwifer  oi^OoiK 
gcesatolegialateuireBpeottofngitiraiftomlabor. '  BntmoMl 
of  them  argaed  that  a  reoognitioQ  ofihe  action  of  theiG^VeMm 
of  States,  following  the  law  of  CSongrets,  neoeaaiorUjr'niYaiiib 
the  recognition  of  the  action  of  these  State  nuigi8tral;e&'''Qiib^ 
recogidtion  of  the  action  of  the  Oovemora^df  .fitstea  (who'eM^ 
tainly  oonld  not  act  in  virtue  of  concurrent  judicial  lipMiH^ 
does  not  imply  that  they  did  not  regard  the  a^tioa'^  <tf  tiMlir 
S^te  magistnrtes  as  an  ezereiae  of  that  power.-  l^ef^TBtXf 
have  regarded  the Ctovemoraasusing  the  executive powifii'4f 
the  State,  and  tha  State  magistratea  as  nsmgrtlie  ^joSiflifl 
power  of  the. StatcV.    ^  ■  iiM>  >  h;f  .rbyl 

On  the  whol%  it  appears  Ihat  while  the  conititittlmBi^  ^ 
the  Act  in  ^conferring''  power  on  v^^^State  tmagislarirtte^'lim 
not,  in  tile  opinion  of  the  court,.  ^^  fiiee  frein  teaosonaUbiiilinil 
and  difficulty,"  the  majority  of  the  judges  intedd^irtic^  JQtti^ 
the  custody  and  removal  from  the  Statetif  a  fugitive Adlft'IaliA^ 
under  the  certificate  of  a  State  magistrate*  only  when- ittisk 
State  magistrate  should  be  a  judge  holding  the  ordinsefyjtidit 
cial  power  of  his  own  State;  and  the  Chief  Justice  may  hcfs 
intended  to  sanction  only  the  arrest  under  the  authori^  <^>tke 
State  magistrate,  not  the  final  hearing  and  giving  a  cerdficatiBL 

§  886.  It  appears  then  that,  in  the  decisiong  under  the  Isir 
of  1793,  the  action  of  public  officers  therein  iKientioned,ia 
making  the  delivery  on  claim  as  thereby  contemplated,  is  justi** 
fied  only  so  far  as  such  officers  may  be  capable  of  aoting-ilir 
virtue  either  of  the  judioial  power  of  the  United  States^  0f4k$ 
oonourrent  judicial  potoer  of  the  State, 

The  question  of  the  quality  of  the  power  exercised  under 
the  Act  of  1793  will  not  here  be  examined  by  readomng  inda- 
pendently  of  these  decisions,  because  the  same  question  ariseS' 
under  the  Act  of  1850  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  commit* 
sioncrs,  and  because  the  decisions  under  that  law  .which  9se 

>  Ante,  §  S48. 
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now  to  be  considered  are  also  anthorities  on  the  general  ques- 
tion which  arises  under  either  law. 

.  §>882i  The  earliest  case  in  which  judicial  opinion  was  ex- 
paree(fted  ia  r^ard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1850 
is  timt  of  Sims,  who,  in  April,  1851,  in  the  city  of  Boston,' 
was  amested  xm  a  warrant  ksued  by  Qeorge  T.  Curtis,  Esq;; 
United  States  commissioner,  who  after  hearing  the  owndr^s 
<d^tti,.  committed  Sims  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
maii^al^  prepanttory  to  his  removal  from  the  State  under  the 
commissioner's  oertificate.  Yarious  proceedings  were  .that 
Ijiad/ia  his  behalf  to  remove  him  from  this  custody,  which  are 
detailed  in  IV.  Monthly  Law  Keporter,  pp.  1-16.  Of  these 
several  proceedings,  there  were  two  which  elicited  judicial 
opiBion  in  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1850. 
1Pa»  finit  cf  these  was  a  petition'  of  Sims,  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  a  habeas  corpus  and  to 
be  dKlcbaorged  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal; 
^^  'The  Qpitdon  of  the  court  in  giving  a  unanimous  decisioti ' 
affirming:  the  validity  of  the  maGrshaPs  custody  was  delivered 
blithe  Chief  Justice,  the  late  Lemuel  Shaw.  As  was  to  be 
e^Kpieated  £x^m  the  great  respect  previously  accorded  to  the 
Qtnmons  of  that  distinguished  judge  as  well  as  to  the  decisions 
oil  tbe.court^a  court  second  to  that  of  no  oth^  State  in  judi* 
cial  eminence — ^the  decision  has  since  been  regarded  of  the  high- 
est Huthority, — to  that  degree  that,  in  the  opinions  of  judges 
who  ilk  later  cases  have  maintained  the  action  of  a  commiih 
sionerin  like  circumstances,  it  has  been  taken  to  preclude  ail  fur- 
ther juristical  discussion.  In  this  Opinion,  after  examining  cei"- 
tam  questions  of  the  practice  in  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  Judge 
Sbaw  says,  7  Oushing,  294  :--'^  It  is  now  argued  that  the  whole 
p^^oceading^  as  it  appears  upon  the  warrant  and  return,  is  un- 
constitutional and  void,  because,  although  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1850  has  provided  for  and  directed  this  course  of  proceed- 
ingj  yet  that  the  statute  itself  is  void,  because  Congress  had  no 
poiwer,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  pass  such  a 
lail^  and  confer  such  an  authority.  The  ground  of  argument 
leading  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress, under  the  power  of  legislation  vested  in  them  by  the 
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Constitution,  to  confer  any  anthoiitj,  in  its  natufe  jadidil, 
upon  any  persons,  magistrates,  or  boards,  other  tlMn  oi^gatnied 
coorts  of  justice,  held  by  judges,  appointed  as  such^^atiil  t9 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  paid  by  txA 
salaries ;  whereas  the  commissioners  designated  by  the-fanria 
question  do  not  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  nor 
are  they  paid  by  fixed  salaries.    This  is  the  argument.^''*     - 

He  then  considers  the  occasion  and  nature  of  the  conltlti^ 
tional  provision  and  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  Comgroni 
From  this  portion  of  the  Opinion  extracts  bearing  6n  tbe 
questions  of  construction  and  of  the  power  of  OoBgreeg  hvre 
been  dted  {atUej  pp.  497-500).  The  residue  of  the  Opinioai^ 
lates  principally  to  £he  question  of  the  validity  of  the  tfctkbiol 
the  United  States  commissioners.  Judge  Shaw  says,  on  thb 
point,  7  Gushing,  802 *.— ""By  the  Act  of  17»3,  tlui  sirthoifljr 
of  issuing  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  fugitive  from  labbt^  €ft  impasf 
into  the  fact  both  of  owing  labor  and  of  having  esotiped,  aad 
'  of  granting  a  certificate,  is  conferred  on  justieea  of  pcMoeai^ 
pointed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  without  salarj,  by  tbe  8li^ 
government,  or  on  the  magistrates  of  cities  and  towns  bsfftf* 
rate.  It  is  very  manifest,  therefore,  that  these  powtrewoitUt 
deemed  judicial,  by  th'e  Congress  of  1793,  in  tiie  sense  in'wlM 
it  is  now  insisted  that  the  commissioner,  before  whov  ^ 
petitioner  has  been  brought,  is  in  the  exercise  of  jodlcM 
powers  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  because  not  eon* 
missioned  as  a  judge,  and  holding  his  office  during  good  bi- 
havior.  Indeed  it  is  difficult,  by  general  terms,  to  drttir  a 
precise  line  of  distinction  between  judicial  powers  and  tkoR 
not  judicial.  It  is  easy  to  designate  the  broad  line,  but  not 
easy,  the  minute  shades  of  difference  between  them.  ThM 
officers  who  hold  courts  and  have  civil  and  criminal  jurifldfc- 
tion,  beyond  doubt,  exercise  judicial  powers.  But  there  aft, 
under  every  government,  functions  to  be  exercised^  pv^ 
judicial  and  partly  administrative,  which  yet  require  dull  and 
experience,  judgment,  and  oven  legal  and  judicial  dis^rimilii- 
tion,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  classify.     So  under  our  own 

'  Tbe  point  was  urged  before  tiie  commiidoner  and  before  Um  G«at  faff  ^ 
cotmsel,  Mr.  R.  Rantool,  Jr.    See  IV.  Mob.  L.  R.  4;  7  Cfmh.  2S7. 
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government,  in  the  Constitution  of  which  a  similar  provision 
is  found,  requiring  all  judicial  officers,  excepting  justices  of  the 
peace,  to  be  commissioned  and  hold  tlieir  offices  during  good 
behavior,  we  find  many  such  cases.  Such  are  bank  commk- 
sioners,  county  commissioners,  sheriffs,  when  presiding  over 
and  instructing  juries  empanneled  to  assess  road-damages  and 
damages  for  flowing  land ;  commissioners  of  insolvency  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  living  insolvent  debtors,  mas- 
tera  in  chancery,  and  many  others. 

"  Now,  as.  far  as  we  understand  it,  conmiissioners  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  are  officers  exercising  ftmc- 
tions  very  similar  to  those  of  justices  of  peace  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  conmionly  appointed  from 
among  counsellors-at-Iaw,  and  of  some  standing,  and  well 
reputed  for  professional  skill  and  experience.  Their  duty  is, 
to  inquire  into  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
hear  complaints,  issue  warrants,  hold  examinations,  and  bind 
over  or  commit  persons  for  trial  for  offences.  Hese  are  func- 
tione  requiring  considerable  skill  and  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  it  is  jnst  to  presume  that  they  are 
duly  qualified  to  perform  their  duties.  "  Would  it  not  be  com- 
petent for  Congress,  under  the  powers  vested  in  the  general 
government,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  in  each  district,  to  be  vested  with  powers  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  analogous  to  those  exercised 
under  State  laws,  by  justices  of  peace  under  the  State  gov- 
ernment, without  commissioning  them  as  judges  during  good 
behavior,  and  giving  them  fixed  salaries  ? 

"  At  tlie  same  time  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  if  this 
argument,  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  now  first  applied  to  the  law  of  1793,  deriving  no  sanction 
from  contemporaneous  construction,  judicial  precedent,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  general  and  State  governments,  the 
argument  from  the  limitation  of  judicial  power  would  be  en- 
titled to  very  grave  consideration. 

"But  we  are  not  entitled  to  consider  this  a  new  question, 
we  must  consider  it  settled  and  determined  by  authorities 
which  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  official  duty  and  a  disregard 
of  judicial  responsibility  to  overlook. 
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^\  We  liave  already  referred  to  the  great  weight  to  be  ge^e^ 
in  the  exposition  of  Btatntes,  to  what  maj  be  regarded  as  oob- 
temporaneous  conBtmction ;  and  this  constroctioii  is  of  tLe 
more  importance  when  the  question  turns  upon  the  consfiti- 
tionalitj  of  a  legal  enactment,  made  soon  after  the  adoption  .of 
such  Constitution,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  npt  oii^  of 
conforming  strictly  to  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitntjoo, 
but  of  carrying  out  the  very  objects  and  purpoees  cox^t^ft- 
plated  by  it  To  this  is  now  to  be  added  an  acquiesqowo 
both  of  the  State  and  general  governments,  of  theic  j^pr^ 
sc^tatives  and  people,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  a  sedes  ff 
judicial  decisions  by  the  highest  courts  of  our  own  and  of  tib 
other  States;  and  also  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  XJm^ 
States,  whose  authority  upon  controverted  questions,  witbia 
their  jurisdiction,  and  declared  by  their  judgments,  is  hindiiig 
upon  the  judges  of  State  courts*" 

Judge  Shaw  then  cites  certain  cases  under  the  Uw.of 
1793,  as  if  he  considered  them  authorities  on.  this  question 
of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  the  conuniasioniQrs^  j&^ 
cases  thus  cited  are  Commonwealth  v.  Qriffith,  2  PidL  U-l 
Wright  V.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  and  Bawle,  62  ;  Jack  «.  Martiii,.]i^ 
Wend.  311 ;  Hill  v.  Low,  4  Wash.  C.  O.  R.  329,  and  Piigji 
case. 

It  is  not  material  to  notice  anything  in  Judge  Shaw's  state- 
ment of  the  earlier  cases  except  this — tliat  he  does  not  attempt 
to  distinguish  their  several  bearing  on  the  different  questicHiB 
which  were  involved  in  the  case  then  before  him.  As  has 
been  shown,  they  differ  very  materially  in  this  respecL' 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  examine  critically  JudgQ 
Shawns  statement  of  the  bearing  of  the  opinions  of  the  judgM 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Prigg's  case,  upon  the  question  which 
is  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Judge  Shaw,  7  Cashing,  306,  says: — "There  was. spine 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges  upon  minor  points,  hut 
none,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  subject  now  under  considera^on, 
the  constitutionality  and  binding  force  of  the  Act  of  Congrett 

'  Compare  the  saminary,  arUt,  pp.  680,  681  and  notea. 
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<rf  17J8,  and  especiallj  that  part  of  it  which  confers  an  author- 
i^  oil  ciiT5trit  and  district  judges,  and  on  connty  and  city 
magistr^Ktes,  to  take  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  pro^ 
vided  by  the  Act  of  1793.  Some  of  the  majority  were  of 
o][>itiioni^'that  Congress  could  not,  by  its  oMm  enactments,  re- 
qpite  State  ofiScers,  such  as  magistrates  of  cotinties,  cities,  and 
tohras  cofiporate,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  exercis- 
ing'isuch  jurisdiction;  but  they  conceded  that  the  law  con- 
ffetred  a  sufficient  authority  on  them  to  act,  if  they  should 
thhik  fit  to-  do  so,  voluntarily,  and  if  they  were  not  restrained 
trf  Stktc^  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Justice  McLean, 
aigreeing  to  the  general  rule,  as  .to  State  officers,  was  of  opinion 
&at,'tfnder  the  peculiar  circumstances,  Congress  had  the  power 
to  enforce  this  duty  upon  magistrates,  and  that  they  were  not 
at  liberty  ta  decline  it,  but  were  legally  bound  to  taecute  it.*' 

On  comparison  of  this  citation  with  the  analysis  which 
Has  tilready  been  given  of  the  Opinions  of  the  several  justices 
fi^ti4at)6ase,  if  may  be  questioned  whether  Judge  Shaw  was 
iitliiiTanted  iii  making  such  a  Statement  of  the  bearing  of  the 
o^iiiiotas  in  Prigg's  case  upon  this  point.  So  far  as  any  State 
qfic&t^^nre  in  those  Opinibns^spoken  oi  as  capable  of  acting  as 
j^ib^iddd  by  the  Act  of  1793,  they  are  called  State  magUtraUa  ; 
in  no  instance  is  it  said  that  county  and  city  maffutra^,  or 
State  qfficetSy  such  as  magistrates  of  counties^  cities^  amd  towns 
corporate^  might  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  exercising 
irtich  jurisdiction. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  herein  maintained  that, 
whoever  may  have  been  the  persons  designated  in  the  Act  of 
Cdiigt^,  there  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  the  Supreme 
6biirfc'of  the  United  States,  in  Prigg's  case,  intended  to  justify 
the  action  of  any  State  magistrates  other  than  such  as  were 
capable  of  acting  in  virtue  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  State.* 

Aft6r  a  fiirther  statement  of  differences  of  opinion  in 
ft^g^s  case.  Judge  Shaw  says,  7  Cush.  308:— "We  have 
tfibti^ht  it  important  thus  to  inquire  into  the  validity  and  com- 
iBtbtionality  of  the  Act  of  1T93,  because  it  appears  to  be  de^ 
cisive  of  that  in  ^[uestion.    In  the  only  particular  in  which 
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the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1850  is  wt 
called  in  qnestion,  that  of  1T98  was  obnoxioas  to  the  sante  ob- 
jection, viz.,  that  of  authorizing  a  summaiy  proceediiig  hefine 
(^cerB  and  magistrates  not  qualified  under  the  Constitation  \6 
exercise  the  judicial  powers  of  the  general  goreminent  (knt- 
grees  may  have  thought  it  necessary  to  change  the  pre-existing 
law,  not  in  principle  but  in  detail,  because,*  as  we  have  sM 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  jtld^es 
were  of  opinion  that  State  magistrates  could  not  act  it6dk 
the  authority  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act  of  1T93,'  'wfcrf 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  laws  of  their  own  -Bttte^ 
and  some  States  had  in  fact  passed  such  prohibitory  lalii^ 
The  present  fugitive-slave  law  may  vary  la  other  respects, 
and  provide  other  eind  more  rigorous  means  for  carryii^  itt 
provisions  into  effect,  but  these  are  not  made'  grounds  of  ob^ 
jection  to  its  constitutionality." 

As  further  indicating  the  reliance  placed^  on  &is  oee^akm. 
on  the  position  that  the  question  had  been  decided  "by^'tlM 
eases  under  the  law  of  1793,  the  following  passives  fi^Wil 
oonelusion  of  the  Opinion  are  important : —  *  * 

"  On  the  whole,  we  consider  that  the  question  raised  by  tie 
petition,  and  discussed  in  the  argument  before  us,  is  settled  by 
a  course  of  legal  decisions  which  we  are  bound  to  respect,  and 
wliich  we  regard  as  binding  and  conclusive  upon  this  court 
«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

"  The  principle  of  adhering  to  judicial  precedent,  especidlj 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  aeasade* 
pending  upon  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  tJnifed  jStafi^ 
and  thus  placed  witliin  their  special  and  final  jurisdiotioii^iA 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace,  union,  and  harmoniotis  Op- 
tion of  the  State  and  general  governments.  The  presenratioii 
of  both,  with  their  full  and  entire  powers,  each  in  Its  proper 
sphere,  was  regarded  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  Knd 
has  ever  since  been  regarded,  as  essential  to  the  peacoi  orderi 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  United  States. 

"If  this  were  a  new  question,  now  for  the  first  time  presented, 
we  should  desire  to  pause  and  take  time  for  consideration.  Bit 
though  this  Act,  the  construction  of  which  is  now  drawn  m 
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question^  is  reoent,  and  this  point,  in  the  form  in  whioh  it  is 
now  et^dedy  is  new,  yet  the  solution  of  the  question  depends 
upon  reasons  and  judicial  decisions^  upon  legal  principles  and 
along  course  of  practice,  which  are  familiar,  and  which  hare 
d%e^  been,  the  subject  of  discussion  and  deliberation. 

"Considering,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  speedy  and  prompt  decision,  we  have 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  delay  the  judgment.  I  baye^ 
therefore,  to  state,  in  behalf  of  the  court,  under  the  weighty 
leaponsibility  which  rests  upon  us,  and  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  writ  of  haheas  corptia  prayed  for 
cannot  be  granted." 

§  888.  Subsequently  to  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judl* 
eial  Court  of  the  State,  another  application  for  habeas  corpus 
wa3  made  to  Judge  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  Distriet 
Court,  on  the  "  ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  par- 
ticT^l^ly  in  giving  jurisdiction  to  commissioners."  IV.  Mon. 
I*.  |R.  10.  ^^  After  a  full  hearing,  the  judge  gave  his  Opinion, 
g^fBtaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  the  writ  was 
refused."  (lb.)  No  written  Opinion  appears  to  have  been 
published.^ 

}  Application  was  also  made  to  Jndge  Woodbury,  the  United  States  Cireoit 
^'dge,  for  a  writ,  bat  on  grounds  haying  no  connection  with  the  circumstance 
that  dims  was  claimed  as  a  slave.    IV.  Mon.  L.  R.  IS. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1861,  Judge  Nelson,  as  U.  S.  Circuit  jud^,  considered 
Tery  Mly  tiie  constitutionality  of  Uie  law  of  1850,  in  a  charge  to  the  mnd  jury 
^  the  3oi^heraL  Dis^ci  of  Kew  York,  which  is  given  in  1  Blatohford^  R.  App., 
froDi  whi(^  the  ibllowing  passage,  ib.  643,  is  taken: — " It  has  been  made  a  quea- 
ttoii  i^HiB  this  Act,  wlieUier  or  not  it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  confer  the 
ppwer  upon  the  United  States  commissioners  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Aa  tbe 
Jnmcial  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior 
oaniteL-aiB  Googreas  m*y  firom  time  to  time  establish,  the  judges  of  which  shall 
hp^  tl^if  offices  during  good  behavior,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  power  to 
mcM  Uie  law  must  be  conferred  upon  these  courts,  or  upon  judges  possessing 
tM  tflpnre*  It  is  •  sufficient  answer  to  this  suggestion,  that  the  same  power  was 
conferred  upon  the  State  magistrates  under  t£e  Act  of  1798,  and  which,  in  the 
csiM  of  ^rigg  V.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  Jield  to  be  constitutional 
^  the  only  tribunal  competent,  under  the  Constittttion,  to  decide  that  qaeslioi. 
Ko  dotibt  was  entertained  by  any  of  the  judges  in  that  case  but  that  these  mi^^ 
tffijte»  had  power  to  act,  If  not  forbidden  by  the  State  authorities.  The  judicnal 
power  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  and  vested  in  the  court  ordained  and  ^i^ 
tabliahed  by  and  under  the  Constitution  in  the  strict  and  appropriate  sense  of  that 
tMf  ^— eomrtstfiat  comprise  one  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  »>Teni- 
9i«D^  prescribed  by  the  Am^damental  \»m,  the  same  aa  the  other  two  ■  thn  Mjgiida 
tive  and  the  executive.  But»  beeides  this  mass  of  judicial  power  beloagiiu;  to  the 
eiUhiidiedooinrta  of  •  govemmeiil,  thef^  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  iJTpofint, 
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§  889.  On  the  trial,  in  May  or  June  of  the  same  year,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  HasBacfaii8ett8,o{ 
James  Scott,  accused  of  the  rescue  of  the  slave  Shadrach  while 
held,  under  a  commissioner's  warrant,  for  hearing  the  daim. 
Judge  Sprague  examined  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of 
1850,  as  appears  from  newspaper  reports  and  front  the  notice 
given  in  IV.  Mon.  L.  K.  169.  In  the  words  of  the  last:— 
''He  considered  the  objections  to  the  Act  of  1850,  snd 
showed  that  they  applied  with  equal  or  greater  force  to 
the  Act  of  1793."  He  also  referred  to  the  long  period 
during  which  the  earlier  Act  had  been  unquestioned.  Jndge 
Sprague  referred  particularly  to  certain  cases  under  tbat 
Act,  as  instances  in  which  the  action  of  a  State  magit 
traU  had  been  sanctioned,  viz.:  Wright  v.  Deacon,  Com- 
monwealth V.  Oriffith,  and  Jack  v.  Martin ;  and  also,  to  & 
parte  Simmons,  4  Wash.  396 ;  Hill  v.  Low,  ib.  327 ;  Worth- 
ington  V.  Preston,  ib.  461.  He  also  referred  to.  Johnson  «. 
Tompkins,  and  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  as  sustaining,  generally, 
the  validity  of  tliat  law.  He  next  gave  Story's  langoage 
in  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  p.  622,  and  McLean's  0|HDioQ 
in  the  same  case.  Judge  Sprague  also  attributed  great 
weight  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Sims'  case,  and  to  the  Opinions  of  Judge  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis.    Then,  alluding  to  the  fact  that, 

in  its  natare  judicial — ^tKm-jadicial — ^iBTesUd,  from  time  to  tiiiiA,  by  legiditif* 
AQthority,  in  iudividunls,  separately  or  ooUectively,  for  a  particulM*  purpoae  Mil 
limited  time.  This  distinction,  in  respect  to  judicial  power,  wUl  be  ibond  tvbbu^ 
throufffa  the  adminietration  of  ail  goyermneots,  and  hae  been  vcied  upon  tfttUi 
ainee  its  foandation.  A  familiar  case  occurs  in  the  institution  of  ooomiiiloMii 
for  settling  land  claims,  and  other  claims  against  the  gOTernmeat  (2  St  at  Jais>i 
824>440\  A  strong  illustration  will  be  foond  in  this  State  oader  tlie  old  ooMti- 
tution  or  1777.  Bv  that,  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  by  the  MaacS  d 
appointment,  and  held  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  that  body.  Tii^ 
powers  possessed  by  most  magistrates  were  conferred  by  acta  of  tbe  T^iJitir* 
upon  the  aldermen  of  cities,  who  were  elected  by  the  people.  But  I  need  not  miwk 
the  sabiect,  as  the  question  must  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the  caae  referred  to." 
In  this  argument,  the  quality  of  the  power  is  detenuined  by  the  capad^  «r 
incapacity  of  the  officer  to  exercise  it  Judge  Nelson  appears  to  hare  been  aei* 
Bible  of  no  inconsistency  in  saving,  ib.  MO  :-^"  Not  a  power  baa  been  ccakmi 
apOQ  thoee  appointed  to  administer  it  judicially,"  ^c,  and  arguing  in  the  WBtt 
place  that  a  commissioner's  decision  precludef  the  inlerference  of  the  State  j«^ 
cial  authority,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pr«videt  that  tkt 
iudMal  power  of  the  United  iitatea  shall  be  vested  thus  and  so ;  and  ib.  64l  irgv- 
lag  aa  if  the  decision  of  a  oonuniflsioner  were  on  a  par  with  a  d^ciaioa  of  a  UalM^ 
Stateaeoort 
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Bmce  the  decision  of  Prigg's  case,  Justices  Grier,  Nelson,  and 
Woodbury  had  become  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  6f  the 
United  iStates,  he  referred  to  the  expressed  determination  of 
J'ndge  Grier  at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  18S0,  in  the  case  of 
oni5  Cfamett,  to  enforce  the  Act  of  that  year,  and  his  recognitibiii 
in  a  priyate  letter,  of  its  constitutionality,*  and  to  the  chAi^ge 
of  Judge  Nelson,  in  the  month  of  March,  1861,  and  statfed  'thait 
Judge  Woodbury  had  expressed  his  concurrence  inthe'Batae 
views.*  Judge  Sprague  then  said, TV.  Mo.  L.  R.  160:— "We 
have  thus  not  only  the  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tributal 
in  th^  Jlf^ited  States,  which  alone  would  be  conclusive  upon 
fffl,  subordinate  courts,  but  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  of 
ihe'court  in  1842,  and  all  its  present  members,  in  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act.  Against,  all  this,  not  one  decision 
of  any  court,  State  or  national,  and  not  one  opinion  of  any 
judge  of  the  tlnited  States,  can  bie  produced. 

"Theso  questions  must  ncJw  be  considered  as  settled  by 
(Wuiieinporari  exposition,  by  pi^actice  and  acquiescence  for 
more  uiitiiKfty  years,  by  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  donrts 
mijwgoBj  State  and  national,  and  especially  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  tTnited  States.    T6  overturn  the  construction  of 

,, ,  1^  Ji]L.  Sii  WoUfbQe,  Jr.^  134,  in  the  sUtement  preceding  the  charge  of  Judge  Kane, 
Apnl,  1851,  to  the  Grand  Jnry,  on  the  law  of  treason,  the  reporter  says  :-^"  On 
tilelStii  S^.;l$tK>,  Congress,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  proyision  of  the  Coo- 
smtt^OB,  passed  a  law  to  enable  the  owners  of  fygitlve  slayes  to  recover  them 
wtien  found  in  the  States  to  which  they  had  fled.  Slavery/the  aboliikioli'  of 
•layery,  this  law,  or  any  law  for  the  recovery  of  slaves,  had  been,  for  some  time 
tn^t6  t^e  paMage  of  the  Act,  the  l^emes  cf  passionate  and  fanatical  debate  by 
eMreBMtkdtiiMs' in  the  Northern  and  Sonthern  States.  The  country  was  oon- 
>f^IM"  by 'party  rage,  and  that '  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  us  oae 

e]^  '^'  hifd  Heetf  b^me  endangered.  Not  content  with  resisting  the  paseafle  of 
'iUstf/Chdnokbem  part  of  the  foction.  Immediately  after  its  passage,  set  tbe^ 
•IfSN^B^  ¥ot1l  ihf&agh  the  pulpits,  the  press,  through  public  harangues  and  aeorM 
ita^te^'Df  eVeryldnd,  to  btin^  about  resistance  to  the  law  and  to  destroy  the 
■^^r«*"of  eiedutiii^  it,  through  the  force  of  public  opposition."  The  introdue- 
li^^y  sudfa  histoncal  passages  in  a  volume  of  law  reports,  is  also  some  evidence 
ti'^ft^tJi^A^  excitement.  The  reporter  adds:—"  In  this  circuit,  everywhere, 
'i9#Uuf  to  l^e  en^r^  of  this  court  and  the  commissioners,  and  officers  appointed 
by  \f'U>eiect^  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  tUb  law  was  generally  enforced  with 
tet^l^lrHHr.  'As  theLor^  Hveth,  and  as  mveoul  Uveth'-^deolared  Mr.  Justice 
Chrlef,  just  after  its  passage,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  whose  mncmoirB 
^^'^t'Mieneer  wefe^  df^ut<bing  his  administration  of  iustice— 'this  court  will  ild- 
^ipfliilsteif  tliis  law  in  fts  full  taieaoin^  and  genuine  smrit  untU  the  laat  hoittihatit 
^foaaiiw  on  the  statdte  book.'^  T^is  was  probably  the  occasion  referred  to  by 
'l^d^'6pra|rne,  ^  Oarnetee  case. 

'  -*"■  IfejMid'nct  dcme  this  In  Slm^  case:  the  ouestlon  was  not  before  him. ,  ,1 
-li^v«^'iK>«  bto<!ib  ftMe  to^  liikd  aay  reoGfrd  of  J«dga  Woodbiiry  haifiBg  ^KpreeMd 
radi  an  opinion.  .';.«''  >  .ti  >r. 
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the  Constitution  so  established,  would  ^e  a  most  dangeroiu 
violation  of  principle  and  dutj.  If  a  court  may  do  this,  it  maj 
overturn  established  rules  of  property,  of  personal  rights,  and 
of  evidence  upon  which  the  community  have  for  a  long  time 
acted,  and  thus  shake  every  man^s  title,  put  in  jeopardy  eveiy 
man's  liberty,  and  render  the  law  so  uncertain  that  no  couBael 
could  advise  and  no  man  act  with  safety." 

§  890.  But  while  he  considered  every  question  in  this  case  as 
settled  by  previous  judicial  decisions,  Judge  Sprague  also  dis- 
cussed the  question,  "  Do  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  require  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power  by  a  court,  or  may  they  be  summaiy 
before  a  magistrate  ?"  IV.  Mo.  L.  E.  159.  Meaning,  proV 
ably — ^not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  such  a  statement  of  the 
question,  that,  if  performed  by  a  court  they  would  be  judicial, 
and  if  before  a  magistrate  they  would  be  summary— but  are 
they  in  their  nature  an  exercise  of  judicial  power,  such  as,  under 
the  Constitution,  must  be  vested  in  a  court.  In  answering 
this,  he  observed  (ib.)  : — "  A  proceeding,  then,  is  not  judicial 
merely  because  a  magistrate  or  officer  must  ascertain  facts  and 
law,  and  act  thereon  in  a  particular  case.  As  a  general  mle, 
to  render  the  proceeding  judicial  under  our  jurisprudence,  the 
tribunal  must  have  the  power  to  render  a  judicial  judgment  as 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  which,  if  not  annulled  by  appeal  or 
reversal,  will  conclude  the  parties  in  future  controversy  upon 
the  same  question.  The  matter  in  controversy  becomes,  fw 
judicata,  jndicisMj  settled,  and  not  open  for  future  litigation 
between  the  same  parties.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  is  not 
so,  because,  after  judgment  upon  a  writ  of  entry,  the  same 
question  may  again  be  litigated  in  a  writ  of  right.  This  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  not  the  same  question.  The  matters  in  issue 
in  those  two  actions  are  quite  diflferent.  The  mere  right  is 
never  in  issue  in  a  writ  of.  entry.  In  a  writ  of  entry  on  dis- 
seizin  and  a  plea  of  nul  disseizin,  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  defendant  did  disseize  the  plaintiff,  and  that  being  ad- 
judged, cannot  be  again  litigated.  The  mere  right  may  be 
afterwards  tried,  because  it  is,  legally,  a  different  question.* 

'  A  very  close  parallel  might  be  instituted  between  this  pair  of  jadgmenU,  and 
the  iBsaes  which  may  arise  between  the  aUeged  fngitiye  and  the  daimuit,  m. 
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"In. order,  then,  to  determine  whether  the  proceedings  be- 
fore a  commiseioner  are  judicial,  let  us  see  whatis  their  result. 
Qeisto  grant. or  withhold  a  certificate.  What  is  the  legal 
iojwe  of  that  certificate  ?  It  is  merely  an  authority  to  carry 
the  person  named  from  one  State  to  another.  This  is  its  wljiple 
legal  effect.  "What  may  be  legally  done  with  that  person  in 
the  State  to  which  he  is  carried,  depends  upon  the  laws  of  that 
State,  and  not  upon  anything  in  the  certificate.  It  is  tr^e  that 
the  certificate  states  that  certain  facts  exist,  that  is,  in.  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioner.  But  those  facts  are  not  thereby 
judicially  established,  but  may  be  controverted  in  any  future 
proceedings  between  the  same  parties,  and  the  certificate  woxdd 
not  be  even  admissible  in  evidence.  Neither  party  would  be 
precluded  from  immediately  contesting  the  same  question  in 
any  other  proceeding.  K,  for  example,  a  suit  for  assault  and 
battery  and  false  imprisonment  were  brought  in  the  Circuit 
Court  against  the  claimant  for  the  original  arrest  without  a 
warrant,^  and  the  justification  set  up  was,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
*>  fugitive  from  labor,  and  were  this  question  thus  directly  in 
issue,  the  certificate  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  any  more 
than  the  opinion  of  any  other  person. 

"The  remark  made  in  tlie  Opinion  delivered  in  Prigg-y. 
Pennsylvania,  that  a  claim  for  a  fugitive  from  labor  was  a  case 
within  the  judicial  power,  was  an  obit^*  dictumy  and  can  be 
reconciled  with  what  was  deliberately  decided  in  the  same 
case  only  by  supposing  that  the  judge  who  delivered  the 
Opinion  intended  that  Congress  might  legislate  for  it  as  within 
the  judicial  power,  and  provide  for  its  being  tried  by  a  court, 
not  that  they  must  do  so."  * 

§  891.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1851,  application  was  made  to 

thai  which  arises  uader  the  proviBion,  in  tho  Stato  where  the  claim  is  made,  and 
that  which  may  arise  if  the  recovered  fiuptive  claims  freedom  under  the  locid  law 
of  the  State  to  which  he  is  taken.  Legally,  the  mattera  in  issue  in  these  two  ac< 
tions,  are  quite  different. 

*  Is  this  suit  supposed  to  be  in  the  State  wherein  the  claim  has  been  made 
Mid  the  certificate  ^ven  ?  But  is  such  a  suit  sup])osable,  when  the  defendant  may 
carry  off  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  forum  in  which  the  suit  is  brought?  Or  does  the 
jud^  suppose  the  suit  to  be  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  as  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
in  Sie  United  States  Court  in  the  slave  State  to  which  he  has  been  carried? 
Judge  Sprague  had  not  the  lights  afforded  by  Dred  Scott's  case  ! 

*^8ee  ante,  pp.  468,  640. 
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Judge  Cionokliiig,  of  the  United  States  Dutriefc.OMrt  tat  Ae 
Nortkern  Distriot  of  New  York,  for  i^  habeae  eQiptML«i  bcUf 
<^  John  DaviB,  in  enatody  of  a  United  Statee  I>eimtgr  Mvahri, 
acting  under  a  warrant  iBsoed  by  H.  K.  Smithy  UmteA  Statai 
CommieBioner.  ^^  The  application  waa  denied  bj^the^jvi^  iik 
want  of  probable  canse."  lY.  Monthly  X.  R.  $0±  Tkb  jodge 
is  reported  (ib.)  to  have  said :— "^  With  regard  to  the  Aat^lfe 
judge  said  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  Kbeilgr  to>treitii 
oonsdtutiiMiality  as  any  longer  an  open  question.  XTearly^aywr 
had  elapsed  since  it  received  the  sanction'  of  the  two  houses  itf 
Congress,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  t^kial  opinion  o£?4e 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  the  appfoVal  of  Jfe 
President  Ko  act  of  the  national  goy^nment  had  everonss 
strongly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  iKiMa 
more  closely  scratinieed.  It  had  been  repeatedly  brovghtii- 
der  discussion  and  consideration  before  the  judges  and  judidil 
tribimals  of  the  country,  both  State  and  national^  s^  tuefoj 
instance  its  oonstitutionality  had  been  uneqmvoeBUy:aBBttied 
and  maintained.  Among  those  by  whom  thid*  opin5ofr-:hAd 
either  directly  or  indirectly  been  declared,  are  at  least  thne 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^  alLsf 
whom,  moreover,  are  citisens  of  Stated  in  which  alaverjr  doei 
not  exist.  Under  these  circumstances,  Judge  ConcUing  ssid 
it  was,  in  his  judgment,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  woi^  be 
scarcely  decorous,  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the 
question  at  all.  At  an  earlier  period  it  would  have  been  lus 
duty  to  do  so,  and  to  be  governed  by  his  own  independent 
conclusions ;  and  this  duty  he  should  not  for  a  moment  have 
hesitated  to  perform."  The  motion  for  habeas  corpus  on  tke 
first  petition  was  denied. 

A  certificate  having  been  granted  by  the  commissioner 
after  hearing,  a  second  application  was  made  to  Judge  Conck- 
ling,  on  the  19th  of  August,  who  then  discharged  the  prisons, 
as  a  person  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  (See  hk  de- 
cision cited  anUy  p.  606.) 

Judge  Gonckling,  therefore,  did  not  pronounce  on  the  val- 
idity of  a  certificate  in  a  case  within  the  Act.  But  a  portion 
of  his  Opinion  is  very  important,  as  it  bears  on  the  question  of 
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tte  judicial  'aelaon  of  th^  commieeicmer.  In  tMs  case,  the  ob- 
jeetidn^igttiDdt  the  action  of  the  commisBioner,  as  being  an  ex- 
tooiee  bf  judicial  power,  seems  not  to  hare  been  made,  and  the 
ecmnsel  fbr  the  claimant  relied  upon  the  principle,  ^'  that  when, 
kf  aooort  of  competent  jurisdiction,  a  judgment  in  its  nature 
£lial .  has  onoe  been  pronoxlnced,  it  cannot  be  reviewed  on  ha- 
beas edrpus  "  (relying  chiefly  on  JSbopartd  Watkins,  8  Peters, 
498).  See  IV*  Monthly  L.  R  806.  Judge  Conckling,  ib., 
3&7,  recognizing  the  principle,  and  referring  to  &e  language  of 
the  eixth  section  of  the  Act,  which  declares  the  conclusiye- 
iiess  of  the  certificate,  said: — ^Now,  whatever  ground  fbr 
doubt,  if  any  might  have  existed,  independently  of- this  en- 
aetment,  concerning  the  legal  force  and  effect  of  these  certifi- 
eates,  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed  that  it  was  intended 
by  Omgress  to  place  them,  in  this  respect,  substantially  on  the 
footing  of  judgments  rendered  by  judicial  tribunals  in  cases 
within-  their  jurisdiction.*'  * 

>  §892.  On  the  trial  of  Allen,  the  United  States  Deputy 
Marshid,  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  June  21,1852,  under  the 
law  of  the  Stat^  for  kidnapping  the  slave  Jerry,  the  warrant 
issued  by  a  United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  arrest  and 
custody  under  the  waarami  were  specially  pleaded.  The  sup- 
fwsed  fugitive  had  been  rescued  from  the  marshal's  custody 
before  the  claim  could  be  heard  and  a  certificate  given  by 
•ny  court  or  commissioner.  Judge  Marvin's  charge  sus- 
tained the  lawfulness  of  the  custody  under  the  warrant  {cmU, 
p«  <0,  note).  But,  strictly  speaking,  the  right  of  a  claimant 
under  such  a  certificate  to  remove  from  the  State  a  person 
daimed  as  a  fugitive,  was  not  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
case  before  Judge  Marvin.* 

'  la  McQuerry's  case  (1858)  5  McLean,  469,  ante,  p.  601,  Judge  McLean  said, 
m.  4^  :4-**  The  powers  of  the  commissioner,  or  the  amount  of  the  penalties  of  the 
Aet  are  not  inrolyed  in  this  inquiry.  If  there  be  an  unconstitotional  proviuon  in 
aa  Act,  that  does  not  affect  any  other  part  of  the  Act.  But  I  bv  no  means  inti- 
mate that  any  part  of  the  Act  referred  to  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  I 
only  say  that  the  objections  made  to  it  do  not  belong  to  the  case  under  conaider- 
ation." 

*  Bot  the  judge  Uiodght  it  necessary  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  entire 
proceeding  before  a  commissioner  as  contemplated  by  the  Act  His  view  of  t|ie 
character  of  the  commissioner's  action  is  given  as  follows: — "  It  is  further  objected 
that  the  office  of  the  commissioner  is  a  jumcial  office,  and  that  he  is  to  adkidicate  the 
question  whether  the  ftigitiyewasheldto  gervice  or  labor;  in  other  words,  whethtr 
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Certain  pereonB  charged  witb  reacning  Jerrj  were  hM 
to  baa  Oct  21, 1852,  in  the  Western  Diatriet  of  NewTcn^ 
bj  Jadge  Conckling,  who  is  reported  in  the  Syracnae  Jonnul, 
Oct.  22y  to  have  said,  ^^The  proceeding  on  die  part  oC  both 
the  commiaaioner  and  the  depnty-marahal  appear  to  haft 
been  entirely  regular.  The  fugitive  was  therefore  lairfiQjr 
restrained  of  his  liberty  by  due  process  of  law." 

The  case  Henry  v.  Lowell  and  others,  16  Barbour,. SKt 
(argued  April  8, 1853),  was  an  action  of  trespasa  agiunst  Ibe 
defendants  for  having  assisted  the  marshal  on  the  occasm 
above  mentioned.  The  validity  of  the  Act  in  all  respects  vas 
affirmed  as  established  by  previous  cases.  By  the  Oonrt, 
Qridley,  J.,  ^'  It  is  insisted  in  the  printed  i>oint8  aubmitted  bj 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  that  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the 
fugitive  slave  Act  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  therefore 
that  the  defendant  cannot  justify  under  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
explained  in  what  respect  or  on  what  grounds  the  Act  in  qa^ 
tion  is  in  violation  of  £he  Oonstitution.  The  former  Asstijd 
1793)  was  adjudged  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitutim  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  (16  Peters,  539),  by  the  highest  taribunal 
known  to  our  law,  and  that  decision  has  been  reaffirmed  in 

he  is  *  slave  or  a  freeman.  The  statnte  has  not  been  understood  as  creatb;  t 
judielal  officer  or  court.  My  attention  is  directed  partlcnlarly  to  the  sixth  seetiiB 
of  the  Act.  It  contains  many  particulars,  and  its  language  is  not  very  dear.  It 
provides  that  the  commissioner  may  take  depositions  or  affidavits  in  writ- 
ing, and  he  U  to  certify  them,  or  he  may  receive  other  satisfactory  testimoaj 
which  has  been  duly  taken  and  certified  by  a  court,  magistrate,  justice  of  the  pesce, 
or  other  legal  officer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  and  to  take  deporitioBS 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  from  whence  the  person  owing  scorvioe  escaped.  He 
may  receive  proof,  also  by  affidavit,  of  the  identity  of  the  person,  and  that  he  ovff 
seirice  or  labor  of  the  person  clidming  him,  and  that  the  person  eecaped,  and,  ipoa 
such  satisfiu;tory  testimony,  he  is  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  daipumt  a  i u  ifitt^ 
Betting  fcyrth  the  tubataiUial  facts,  as  to  the  service  or  labor  due  from  such  fiigitiTe 
to  the  claimant,  and  of  his  escape,  with  authority  to  such  claimant  to  taka  and  re* 
move  the  fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  escaped.  The  commissioner  raotiTce 
the  depositions  or  affidavits,  or  testimony  duly  taken  in  another  State,  and  if  IImt 
are  such  as  the  statute  requires,  and  establish  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the 
statute,  the  commissioner  must  give  the  certificate  which  sets  forth  the 'fad*  ap- 
pearing before  him,  and  certifies  to  the  authority  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent  to 
remove  the  fugitive.  He  pronounces  no  judgment,  he  decides  nothing  exc^thst 
the  depositions,  affidavits,  and  certified  testimony  are  according  to  the  statsto  and 
satisfactory ;  ana  he  certifies  the  mots,  with  authority  to  remove.  A  case  fat  r^ 
moval  being  made  out,  the  certificate  is  given.  The  rights  of  the  person  ekioed 
to  freedom  are  not  concluded  by  these  proceedings,  in  the  State  to  which  be  is 
taken.  There  he  can  have  a  trial  by  and  under  the  laws  of  tliat  State,  and  the 
proceedin£;8  before  the  commissioner  cannot  be  used  as  a  judicial  determinatioii  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  slave.''— Pamplilet  Report,  pp.  96,  97. 
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the  5th  of  Howard's  B.  215  (Jones  t^.Yan  Zandt)/ .  No  important 
distiiictioil  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  coonsel  between  that 
Act  and  the  la^  of  1850,  and  we  do  not  perceive  any  bearing; 
on  thd  question  of  its  constitutionality.  In  several  cases  that 
have  occurred,  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  have  been 
drawn  in  question,  and  the  Act  has  been  declared  constitu- 
tional by  Justice  Curtis  and  Justice  IMson '  of  the  Supreme 
06urt  of  the  tJnited  States,  and  by  other  eminent  judges  before 
whom  the  question  has  been  raided.  This  uniform  current  of 
autiiority  may  well  excuse  us  from  a  discussion  of  the  question 
upon  principle." 

§  893.  In  Booth's  case  (1854),  S  Wise.  1,  the  relator  was 
held  by  f^e  United  States  Marshal  under  a  ndttim/us  issued  by 
a  United  States  Commissioner,  for  violation  of  the  law  of  1850, 
in  havitig  unlawfully  aided,  &c.,  a  person  named  Joshua  Glover, 
tIPe  alleged  fugitive  slave,  to  escape  fi*om  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Deputy-Marshal,  who  "had  then  and  there 
arrested  and  taken  into  custody  the  said  Joshua  Glover,  by 
Virtue  of  a  Warrant  issued  by  the  Judge  of  the  United  States 
for  the  s^id  district,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  approved  Sept.  18, 
1350^'.'  &c.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  was  not  even  any  cus- 
tody under  a  certificate  given  by  a  judge,  and  there  had  been 
po  action  by  a  commissioner  in  respect  to  the  delivery  of  the 


'*  in  Inferring  to  Judge  Ctirtis  as  haying  sustained  the  yalidity  of  the  Act,  the 
eonrt  may  hare  relied  on  his  Opinion  ^ven  as  counsel  for  the  IT.  S.  Marshal  {anU, 
tt,  688),  hut  inore  probably  to  his  Judicial  action  in  the  case  TJnited  States  v. 
Mditili  <Oct.  1861),  in  the  Circait  Court  for  the  first  circuit,  in  which  the  defendant 
miears  to  have  been  indicted  under  the  Act  for  a  misdemeanor  in  the  rescue  of 
tfie Claire  Shadrach,  while  in  custody  under  a  commissioner's  warrant  The  ques- 
II611  "whether  the  jury  could  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  Act,  was  considered. 
Jvdee  Curtis  decided  that  they  could  not.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  not 
06nMdered  in  the  Opinions  delivered  by  Judge  Curtis  on  that  occasion,  which  are 
reported  in  I  Curtis,  23.  The  judge  did,  however,  instruct  the  jury  that  so  much 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  as  ^ave  jurisdiction  to  commissioners,  was  .constitutlonaL 
In  ^oertain  charges  to  grand  juries,  given  in  App.  to  2  Curtis,  the  subject  of  treason 
told  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  presented. 
But  the  fugitive-slave  law  is  not  named.  In  citing  Judge  Nelson's  authority,  the 
refbrence  undoubtedly  is  to  the  charge  delivered  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  given  in  1  Blatch.  App.  (ante,  p.  659).  Judge  Nelson  delivered,  in  the 
northern  district,  Oct  21,  1862,  another  charge,  given  2  Blatch.  App.  This  has 
reference  particularly  to  the  offence  of  forcibly  resisting  the  law.  The  judge's 
remarks  are  principally  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  provision  and  this  £ity 
of  fulfilling  its  obligations :  speaking  of  it  as  a  compact  between  the  States. 
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alleged  Blave,  eo  that  the  question  of  the  validit7  of  a  cnstodj 
under  a  commisnoner's  oertifioate  was  not  strictity  before  tke 
court  Judge  Smith,  who  decided  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
petition  of  the  relator,  did  not  make  any  reference  t^  the 
powers  of  commissioners.  He,  however,  in  3  Wise,,  SThU),' 
maintained  that  a  judicial  determination  of  the  claim,  nptmr 
trasted  with  any  summary  proceeding,  is  contemplated  by  the 
provision.    He  there  observes : — 

^^  Again,  it  is  to  my  mind  apparent,  that  the  proviaon  of  tbf 
Constitution  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  labor  or  service,  ccm- 
templates  a  judicial  determination  of  the  lawfulness  of  .thi| 
daim  which  may  be  made.. 

*^  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  who  reported  the  cUspe 
for  the  first  time,  Aug.  29th,  1787,  framed  its  condusip^as 
follows:  ^but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  Jvms 
claiming  their  service  or  labor.'  How  was  the  Justice  :o!  m 
claim  to  be  ascertained  t  Who  were  to  determine  itt  Jfi^R: 
tives  were  not  to  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  any  law  pr 
regulation  of  the  States  to  which  they  may  have  fle4.t.;^!()|t 
discharged  by  whom!  The  federal  government  t  ]%>,  b«i/^ 
the  States,  in  consequence,  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  otr^f^ 
tion  therein.  ^  But  shall  be  delivered  up.'  By  whom  t  .£n* 
dently  by  the  same  power  which  had  covenanted  not  to  dis- 
charge them.  Shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  States,  not  seized 
by  the  federal  government. 

'^  The  clause  as  finally  adopted  reads,  '  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  sermee  or  labor 
is  DUB.'  Here  is  a  fact  to  be  ascertained,  before  the  fugitive 
can  be  legally  delivered  up,  viz. :  that  his  service  or  labor  is 
really  due  to  the  party  who  claims  him.  How  is  the  fact  to 
be  ascertained?  A  claim  is  set  up  to  the  service  of  a  persfffL 
He  who  makes  the  claim  is  denominated  by  the  Constitatjon 
a  party.  The  claimant  is  one  party,  the  person  who  resists 
is  another  party.  K  he  really  owes  the  service  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  escaped, 

^  In  a  passage  immediately  foUowiog  that  which  has  been  cited  as  beaoo^  « 
the  question  of  constrnction.  (AnU,  p.  512.)  Indeed,  the  passage  here  ciledtetn 
also  on  that  qaestion. 
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and  has  in  fact  escaped,  he  must  be  delivered  np.  If  the 
claim  is  nnfonnded,  he  cannot  be  delivered  up.  The  Consti- 
ttttion  itself  has  made  np  the  issue,  and  arranged  the  parties  to 
iL  Can  any  proposition  be  plainer,  than  that  here  is  sus- 
pended a  legal  right  upon  an  issue  of  fact,  which  can  only  he 
determined  by  the  constitutional  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country?  It  bears  no  analogy  to  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
from  justice.  In  the  latter  case,  no  issue  is  presented  by  the 
Constitution.  Judicial  proceedings  have  already  been  com- 
menced, and  this  is  but  a  species  of  process  to  bring  the 
defendant  into  court.  ISfo  claim  is  to  be  determined.  He  is 
to  be  delivered  up,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  charged,  to  be 
removed  to  the  State  demanding  him  for  trial.  He  is  placed 
in  the  custody  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  the 
regular  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  But  in  the  former 
dase^  there  can  be  no  delivery  until  the  claim  is  tried  and 
determined,  and  then  the  fugitive  is  delivered,  not  into  the 
custbdy  of  the  law,  but  into  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
party  who  has  established  his  claim ;  not  to  be  removed  to 
another  State  or  tribunal  for  trial,  with  the  shield  of  the  law 
over  him,  but  to  be  reduced,  without  further  process  or  trial, 
to  absolute  subjection,  to  b^  taken  whithersoever  the  claimant 
may  desire.  In  the  one  case,  the  proceedings  are  commenced 
and  terminated  where  the  claim  is  made ;  in  the  other,  the 
suit  is  commenced  where  the  offence  is  committed,  and  the  law 
sends  out  its  process  to  bring  in  the  defendant  to  meet  the 
charge.  While  that  process  is  being  served,  through  all  its 
niutatipns,  he  is  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the  law  as  he 
Who  executes  it,  and,  in  its  eye,  both  are  equal. 

*^  Here,  then,  is  a  fact,  an  issue,  to  be  judicially  determined 
before  a  right  can  be  enforced.  "What  authority  shall  deter- 
mine it  ?  Clearly  the  authority  of  the  State  whose  duty  it  is 
to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  when  the  fact  is  determined.  TTntil 
the  issue  which  the  Constitution  itself  creates  is  decided,  the 
person  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
When  the  issue  is  determined  against  the  fugitive,  then  the 
conatitutional  compact  rises  above  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  former  the  latter  must  yield. 
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^^To  mj  mind  tluB  is  rerj  clear  and  eimple.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  clearly  a  judicial  on^,  and  I  will  not  stop  here 
to  demonstrate  what,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  appeari 
80  obvions.  The  law  of  1850,  bj  providing  for  a  trial  of  ti» 
constitutional  issue  between  the  jparties  designated  therefan^bf 
officers  not  recognized  by-  any  constitution,  State  or  nalaoui^ 
is  unconstitutional  and  void." 

§  894.  Judge  Smith  proceeds,  in  a  passage  wfaieh  will  be 
cited  in  the  next  chapter,  to  consider  the  objection  of  want  of 
a  jury  trial.  The  two  questions  are  cognate,  and  in  the  Opiniaa 
of  the  full  bench  on  the  certiorari,  they  are  dieciiaied  togellNr 
by  Chief  Justice  Whiton,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  sepaHttl 
the  arguments.  The  Chief  Justice  examines  partioulaifytlie 
question  of  the  power  of  the  commissioners  in  the  passage  hem 
cited  from  3  Wise.  64-^6. 

"  It  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty  to  decide  wb^iher  so  waaA 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September  IStii,  1850,  as  prc»rite 
that  certain  officers,  called  commissioners,  shidl  deoidei  Ae 
questions  of  fact  which  must  be  proved  before  tbe  mmaU 
of  the  alleged  fugitive  can  take  place,  is  valid  and  oUigafeijf. 
We  think  that  we  are  also  called  upon  to  decide  whether  tte 
proceedings  provided  for  in  the  Act  for  establishing  judicially 
the  fact  of  the  escape  of  the  alleged  fugitive,  and  the  fact  that 
he  owes  service  or  labor,  are  in  conformity  with  the  Constitih 
tion  of  the  United  States.  These  questions  are  most  gra^e 
and  important ;  we  would  that  we  could  avoid  them,  but  they 
are  forced  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  ooa- 
sider  them. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  Congress  in 
question  as  refers  to  the  commissioners  for  decision  the  qties- 
tions  of  fact  which  are  to  be  established  by  evidence  before 
the  alleged  fugitive  can  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  is  it^ 
pugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the^ 
fore  void  for  two  reasons, — Ist,  because  it  attempts  to  confer 
upon  those  officers  judicial  powers;  and  2d,  because  it  i«» 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  alleged  fugitive  to  have  those  ques- 
tions tried  and  decided  by  a  jury  which,  we  think,  is  gir&i 
him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,    We  kave  re- 
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fenred  to  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  Lessee  (1  Wheaton 
p.  305))  and  to  Art.  3,  sec.  1,  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States^  to  show  that  Congress  can  not  vest  any  judicial  power 
QOfder  the  Constitution  except  in  courts.  We  are  aware  that 
Gongress  has  established  courts  in' the  various  territories,  and 
has  .provided  for  the  appointment  of  judges  with  a  different 
tenure  of  office  from  that  fixed  by  the  Oonstitution ;  but  the 
power  to  appoint  these  j.ndges  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Art.  4,  sec.  8,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  *  Con-r 
gress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
q£  the  United  States.' 

^^But,  however  this  may  be,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  au- 
Aority  to  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  in  any  tribu- 
nals created  by  itself,  except  those  mentioned  in  section  1  of 
ArL  3  of  the  Constitution,  is  claimed  for  Congress  by  any  one, 
mte  in  the  single  instance  of  judicial  officers  for  the  Territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  District  of 
OtAumbia.  We  think  that  the  duties  performed  by  the  com- 
missioners under  the  Act  in  question  are  judicial  in  theit 
character;  as  clearly  so  as  those  performed  by  a  judge  in  the 
mHlinary  administration  of  justice.  He  is  obliged  to  decide 
upon  the  qtiestions  presented,  judicially,  and  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  person  claiming  the  alleged  fugitive,  which  author- 
izes his  transportation  to  the  State  from  whence  he  is  alleged 
to  have  escaped,  or  withhold  it,  as  he  shall  think  proper,  in 
vieivr  of  the  evidence  submitted  for  his  considerattion.  It  is 
true  that  the  Act,  by  providing  that  the  record  made  in  th^ 
Stote  from  whence  the  alleged  fugitive  may  have  escaped  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  escape,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
person  claimed  owes  service  or  labor  to  the  claimaift,  materi- 
ally lessens  the  labor  of  the  conmiissioner,  but  this  does  not 
aiter  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  performs ;  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  judicial  determination  of  the  matter  submitted  to 
him.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  act  under  (Consid- 
eration, by  attempting  to  vest  judicial  power  in  officers  cre- 
ated by  Congress  and  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  is  repug- 
nant to  Ihat  instrument,  and  for  that  reason  void." 
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§  895.  Judge  Crawford,  after  referring  to  the  objeeticitt 
made  to  the  power  ezercised  by  the  commissioDerB^  and  to  the 
want  of  a  jury  trial,  says  (8  Wise.  80) : — "  The  force  of  argumt 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear,  as  well  against  as  in  faTor  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the'Act  of  1850  m  respect  to  these  qiei- 
tions,  has,  I  confess,  raised  doubts  in  my  mind,  bnt  it  hu 
fuled  to  produce  that  conviction  which  should  justify  a  eoort 
or  judge  to  pronounce  a  legal  enactment  void,  because  uneos- 
stitutional,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  concur  in  the  opinioa 
that  this  law  is  unconstitutional. 

^^ I  shall  briefly  state  my  views  upon  these  questions.  ^** 
To  my  mind,  the  granting  of  these  certificates  ^  upon  satirfM- 
tory  proof  being  made,'  looks  very  like  the  exercise  of  judidil 
functions,  because,  although  the  granting  of  the  certificate  ii 
merely  a  ministerial  act,  yet  the  determination  upon  the  sofi- 
ciency  of  the  proof  would  seem  to  involve  judicial  power.  And 
in  this  connection  it  is  urged  that  Congress  cannot  confer  judi* 
cial  power  otherwise  than,"  &c.  (stating  the  objection).  ^  Bnl 
the  judges  of  several  of  tiie  Territories  of  the  United  Stite^ 
who  hold  their  appointment  from  the  President,  are  not  ap- 
pointed to  hold  during  good  behaviour ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mil- 
taken,  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  been  held  liable  to 
impeachment — at  least  that  they  are  not  so  liable,  has  beat 
advanced  by  an  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

^^  It  is  said,  territorial  judges  are  appointed  under  the  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  second  clause  of  section  three  of  Article 
four  of  the'  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  the  establishment 
of  a  judiciary  for  the  territories  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  power  to  make  all  useful  roles 
and  regulations  for  those  territories;  but  if  the  power  to 
legislate  hpon  the  subject  of  fugitives  from  labor  be  vested  in 
Congress,  it  would  seem  that  the  performance  of  judicial  aeto 
might  be  vested  in  other  than  judges  or  courts,  under  the  con- 
stitutional provision  (article  three,  section  one,)  in  such  a  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  newly  organized  territories. 

^'  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  held,  that  where,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  State  courts  or  magistrates  are  authorized  to  perform 
acts  of  a  judicial  character  arising  out  of  the  acts  of  CongreHy 
they  may  lawfully  do  so  if  not  prohibited  by  the  State  law. 
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"Now,  if  judicial  power  can  be  conferred  by  Congress 
npon  others  than  courts  or  judicial  officers  known  tp  the  Con- 
stitution, it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  make  little  difference 
whether  the  power  be  vestedin  a  State  court,  or  officer,  or  in 
a  commissioner  or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  a 
judicial  officer.  In  either  case  the  power  is  vested  in  ja 
ttibunal  or  officer,  not  a  court  or  judge,  contemplated  by  th,e 
clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to. 

**  But  there  certainly  is  a  degree  of  force  in  the  objection 
that  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  and  summary 
applications,  which  may,  and  often  do  involve  important  rights 
of  personal  liberty,  and  require  the  exercise  of  much  profe^ 
stbnal  ei^perience  and  wisdom,  ought  not  to  be  vested  in  the 
dlEiss  of  officers  who  are  known  as  commissioners  of  the  federal 
Courts,  who  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  courts ;  anil 
although  in  many  instances  gelrtl^men  of  acknowledged  ability 
fill  these  offices,  yet  this  of  itself  affords  no  complete  answer 
t6  thd  bbj  ection.^' 

Not\^ithstaiiding,  then.  Judge  Crawford's  dissejit  from 
the  judgment  of  hiB  associates,'  his  opibion  indicates  his 
^ief  that  the  commissioners  do  exercise  the  judicial  powe^: 
of  the  United  States;  and,  if  the  view  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  State  magisi/rate^  given  in  the  former  part  pf  this 
chapter  is  correct,  the  only  reason  which  he  gives  for  holding 
that  the  power  may  be  conferred  on  commissioners  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  for  he  assumes  that  the  judicial  power  exercised 
by  those  magistrates  was  derived  from  Congress,  whereaa, 
in  fact,  it  was  derived  from  the  State.* 

§  896.  The  language  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  Ableman  v. 
Booth,  21  How.  526,  affirming,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  validity  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1850,  has  already  been  cited.' 
"  §  897.  In  Ex  parte  Robinson  (April,  1855),  6  McLean,  365, 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  having,  under  a  commissioner's 
warranty  arrested,  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  a  girl  who  liad 
been  set  at  liberty  by  the  State  courts.    There  was  no  ^rtifi- 

^Ante,  p.  504.  •  AnU,  p.  662.  "  4nte,  p.  »28. 

*    VOL.  a— 48 
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ccUe  whose  validity  could  be  in  question.  Judge  McLean,  dis- 
charging the  prisoner,  in  his  Opinion,  ib.  359,  says: — ^**The 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  nnder  the  Act  of 
1850,  is  not  in  principle  different  from  those  which  they  pre- 
viously discharged.  Tlie  inquiry  of  a  commissioner  or  judge 
under  the  fugitive  Act  is  not  strictly  whether  the  person  is 
free,  but  whether  he  owes  service  to  the  claimant.  In  its  re- 
sults, the  inquiry  may  involve  the  liberty  of  the  fugitive;  but 
the  principle  applies  to  an  apprentice  as  well  as  to  a  slave.* 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  inquiry  is  somewhat  in  ilie 
nature  of  judicial  power;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  aU 
the  officers  of  the  accounting  departments  of  the  government 
They  investigate  claims  and  decide  on  the  evidence.  The 
examiners  in  the  patent  office  determine  the  merits  and 
novelty  of  inventions.  This  becomes  a  judicial  duty  in  eveiy 
suit  between  conflicting  patents.  It  is  impracticable,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  machinery  of  government,  to  prescribe  predae 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  executive  and  judicial  power  in  decid- 
ing upon  claims.  The  Supreme  Court  has  had  the  acts  of 
these  commissioners  before  it,  and  has  always  treated  them  as 
having  authority  under  the  law."  * 

§  898.  In  the  case  of  Bushnell  and  Langston  (1<68),  9 
Ohio,  77,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  certificate  given  by 
a  commissioner  could*  not  have  arisen  under  the  facts.  The 
indictments  were  for  rescuing  a  supposed  fugitive  from  those 
who  had  seized  him  without  warrant,  and  also  for  rescuing 
from  the  marshal  who  had  arrested  him  under  a  commis- 
sioner's warraiity  to  be  brought  before  such  commissioner  (ib. 
83,  89).  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1850,  in  respect 
to  the  action  of  a  commissioner,  was  not  examined  by  Swan, 
Ch.  Justice,  who  considered  the  only  question  to  be  whether 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  distinction  with  Judge  McLean.  See 
citation  from  McQuerry's  case,  aiUe  p.  671,  note  2. 

^  Could  Judge  McLean  have  intended  to  say  that  the  validity  of  a  eommis- 
sioner's  action,  under  the  law  of  1850,  had  at  this  time  been  passed  upon  by  the. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  To  the  parallel  which  Is  here  drawn  it 
may  be  answered  that,  until  an  inventor  has  got  his  patent,  he  haa  no  Uwd  right 
in  his  invention.  The  Judge  ignores  the  manifest  distinction  between  the  inven- 
tor asking  a  patent  from  the  Government,  and  the  patentee  claiming  righta  against 
private  persons  under  the  law  of  patent  As  to  the  settlement^  accounts  with 
the  Government,  the  remarks,  ante,  p.  622,  will  apply. 
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Congress  had  power  to  legislate  at  all  on  the  subject.*  Judge 
Peck,  ib.,  p.  216,  held  that  "  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  acts  of  a  commissioner "  could  not  arise  on  the  record  of 
these  cases. 

Judge  Brinkerhoff,  ib.,  p.  222,  says : — "  The  Acts  of  Con- 
gress referred  to,  clearly  attempt  to  confer  on  these  commis- 
sioners the  powers  and  functions  of  a  court — to  hear  and  de- 
termine questions  of  law  and  of  fact,  and  to  clothe  their  find- 
ings and  determinations  with  that  conclusive  authority  which 
belongs  only  to  judicial  action.  And  the  issue  of  the  warrant 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  was  a  judicial  act." ' 

Judge  Sutliff  states  the  objection  specifically,  ib.  251,  252, 
and  holds  that  the  commissioner  "is  utterly  incompetent, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  give  final  judgment  of  extradition 
from  the  State  against  any  of  her  citizens,  or  any  person  resid- 
ing within  the  State  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  her 
laws." 

§  899.  The  foregoing  appear  to  be  the  only  judicial  decisions, 
or  the  principal  decisions  which,  in  supporting  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  of  1850,  examine  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States  commissioners  under  that  law,  or  of  the 
State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  hold- 
ing the  office  of  commissioners  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same 
ground  with  judicial  authorities.'  Every  commissioner  who 
has  entertained  an  application  for  a  certificate  under  the  law 
of  1850,  has,  of  course,  given  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  that  Act    But  the  only  cases  in 

^AfUe,  p.  528,  9  Oh.  185,  Swan,  C.  J.:—" Neither  the  case  before  hb.  nop  the 
question  thus  broadly  presented,  requires  us  to  consider  or  determine  the  power 
of  the  court  to  appoint  connnisBioners,  or  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1 860,  which 
hare  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  condemnation,  and  which  have  so  deeply 
agitated  the  public  mind." 

*  In  this  last  assertion,  and  in  further  asserting,  p.  228,  that  this  warrant  was 
a  anility.  Judge  Brinkerhoff  goes  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  objection. 
It  is  the  granting  of  the  final  certificate  authorizing  a  remoyal  from  the  State, 
which  is  alone  objected  to,  ordinarily,  as  an  exercise  of  judicial  power ;  not  the 
iMuing  of  a  warrant  to  arrest,  prepan^ry  to  a  hearing. 

*Ani€,  %  782.  In  the  case  of  tke  fugitive  John  Bolding.  delivered  up  in  I^ew 
York,  August  1851,  by  Mr.  Conmsissioner  Nelson,  the  question  of  the  constitup 
tloosHly  of  the  law  was  not  raised  nor  the  power  contested.  The  ground  of  con- 
trorersy  has  been  noted  In  another  pbce.    (Ante,  p.  407.) 
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which  the  question  has  been  considered  in  a  formal  decision, 
such  as  could  be  reported,  seem  to  have  been  that  of  Sims,  be- 
fore George  T.  Curtis,  Esq.,  and  of  Bums,  before  Edward  6. 
Loring,  Esq. 

§  900.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  Mr,  Curtis,  in  this 
decision,'  followed  very  closely  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge 
Story,  in  Prigg's  case,  and  that  construction  of  the  provision 
according  to  which  the  claim  is  made  on  the  national  Govern- 
ment, which  only  makes  "  that  surrender  which  it  has  stipu- 
lated to  make."  Mr.  Curtis,  like  Judge  Story,  declares  th«t 
there  is  "a  case"  under  the  Constitution  "  between  the  parties,^ 
which  caaej  indeed,  comes  within  the  judicial  power;  but  that 

Mute, p.  681,  n.  2;  rV.  Mon.  L.  Rep.  6.  "The  commissioner,  in  siTin^luf 
Opinion,  Mbnitted  that  a  claim  for  a  fngitive  slave  was  a  case  between  parties  ans*g 
nnder  the  (institution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  jodicisl  pom 
of  the  United  States,  and  maiatidned  that,  as  it  belonged  to  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  for  Congress  to  decide  in  what  mode,  to  what  aUA, 
and  under  what  forms  of  proceeding  that  judicial  power  should  be  called  into  ei- 
ercise,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  right  of  the  owner  claiming  a  fugitive  dMJt. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  form  of  procedure,  authorized  by  tbe 
Act  of  Sept  18,  1850,  was  such  a  form  of  exercising  tiie  judicial  power  as  It  wm 
competent  for  the  general  government  to  employ. 

"  In  all  governments  formed  upon  the  English  model,  and  having  their  enoi- 
tive,  judicial,  and  legislative  departments  distinct,  there  is  in  the  admimstntiiB 
of  the  laws  a  certain  class  of  inquiries,  judicial  in  their  nature,  but  whidi  are  ew- 
fided  to  officers  not  constituting  a  part  of  the  judiciary  striotly  so  oaUed. 

"  A  master  in  chancery,  in  England,  performs  duties  in  their  nature  judicial, 
yet  he  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  judge.  So  a  sheriff  in  England  has  a  judidal 
capacity,  and  performs  eeveral  judicial  functions  (1  Bl.  Coram.  843),  yet  a  sheriff 
is  only  appointed  for  a  year,  and  receives  no  salary.  In  Massachusetts,  the  law 
has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  when  presiding  at  trials  by  juries  summoDed 
to  assess  damages  for  laying  out  highways,  to  direct  the  jury  on  all  questioDS  nt 
law  arising  at  the  trial.  So  auditors,  commissioners  in  iusolvency,  and  oo^aty 
commissioners,  exercise  a  judicial  power.  The  practice,  then,  in  Massachusetts, 
shows  that  it  is  well  understood  that  there  are  certain  judicial  functions  hanns 
special  objects  which  are  and  must  be  exercised  by  inferior  officers,  not  aj^inta^ 
commissioned,  or  qualified,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  requires  judges  to  be 
appointed,  commissioned,  and  qualified.  So  under  the  laws  of  the  Lnited  States, 
the  same  usaee  has  prevailed.  The  commissioner  of  patents  exercises  jnfidil 
power.  His  decision  upon  claims  of  rival  inventors  involves  the  adjudicatioB  of 
matters  of  law  and  of  fact,  and  moreover,  is  final  as  to  a  present  righl  No  one 
has  ever  thought  of  complaining  of  the  creation  of  this  office  as  an  improper  mode 
of  exercising  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  Commissioners  of  the  Ci^ 
cuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  were  first  appointed  to  take  bail  and  affidavits  in 
civil  cases.  Afterwards  authority  was  given  them  to  take  depositions  to  be  used 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Nine  years  since  their  powers  w«re  further 
extended  to  enable  them  to  arrest  and  imprison  for  trial,  persons  commlttlDg 
offences  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  During  this  period  they  hare 
been  in  the  constant  exercise  of  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  tne  United  States. 
Their  decision  in  such  cases  is  final  and  conclusive  for  a  special  purpose,  and  set- 
tles a  present  right.  It  has  never  been  intimated  that  they  should  have  bees  fint 
appointed  by  the  President  and  ooumiissioned  for  life.'" 
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the  commissioner's  or  judge's  action  in  this  case  is  an  act  purely 
ancillary  to  the  judicial.  However,  as  according  to  his  theory, 
the  Government,  which  is  one  of  the  parties,  is  only  doing  by 
its  agent,  the  commissioner  or  judge,  what  it  has  stipulated  to 
do,  and  that  for  which,  in  the  supposed  ^^  case,"  an  appeal  was  to 
have  been  made  to  the  judicial  power,  it  is  diificult  to  see  how  the 
judicial  power  has  the  case  before  it  at  all ;  or  how  the  com- 
missioner's action  can  be  ancillary  to  something  which  is  never 
to  act  at  all.  Either  the  parties  have  acted  without  reference 
to  the  judiciary,  and  there  has  been  no  "  case,"  or  the  commis- 
sioner has  acted  for  the  judiciary  throughout,  in  a  case  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  judicial  power. 

§  901.  In  the  case  of  Anthony  Burns,  May  26, 1854,  no  ap- 
plication was  made  to  any  judicial  tribunal,  either  State  or 
national.  Mr.  Loring  not  only  declared  his  action  to  be  purely 
ministerial,'  but  also,  with  perfect  consistency,  stated  plainly 

^  YH  Monthly  L.  R.  204.  **  The  arrest  of  the  fugitive  is  a  ministerial,  and 
not  a  judicial  act,  and  the  nature  of  the  act  is  not  altered  by  the  means  employed 
for  its  accom{^8hment  When  an  officer  arrests  a  fugitive  from  jnstice,  or  a  party 
•ocsnsed,  the  officer  must  determine  the  identity,  and  use  his  discretion  and  infor* 
mation  for  the  purpose.  When  an  arrest  is  made  under  this  statute,  the  means 
of  determining  the  identity  are  prescribed  bv  the  statute,  but  when  the  means  are 
oaed  and  the  act  done,  it  is  still  a  ministerial  act.  The  statute  only  substitutes 
thfi  means  it  provides  for  the  discretion  of  an  arresting  officer,  and  thus  gives 
to  th«  fugitive  from  service  a  much  better  protection  than  a  fugitive  from  justice 
can  claim  under  an^  law. 

**  If  extradition  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  statute,  and  the  determination  of  the 
identity  is  the  only  purpose  of  these  proceedings  under  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
olneotion  of  unconstitutionality  to  the  statute,  oecause  it  does  not  furnish  a  jury 
trial  to  the  fugitive,  is  answered ;  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing the  identity  of  the  person  to  be  arrested  should  be  determined  by  a  iury.  It 
has  never  been  claimed  for  apprentices  nor  fugitives  from  justice,  and  if  it  does 
not  belong  to  them,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  respondent.  And  if  extradition  is  a 
ndiusterial  act,  to  substitute  in  its  performance,  for  the  discretion  of  an  arresting 
officer,  the  discretion  of  a  commissioner  instructed  by  testimony  under  oath,  seems 
■oarcely  to  reach  to  a  grant  of  judicial  power,  within  the  meaning  of  the  United 
Bfeates  Constitution.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  power  given  to  and  used  by  the 
eomnussioners  of  the  United  States  courts  under  the  statute  is  unconstitutional — 
then  so  was  the  power  given  to  and  used  by  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  by  the  Act  of  1793. 

"  These -aU  were  commissioners  of  the  United  States — ^the  powers  they  used  un- 
der the  statute  were  not  derived  from  the  laws  of  their  respective  States,  but  from 
the  statute  of  the  United  States.  They  were  commissioned  by  that  and  by  that 
alone.  They  were  commissioned  by  the  class  instead  of  individuallv  and  by 
name,  and  in  this  respect  the  only  difference  that  I  can  see  between  tne  Acts  of 
1798  and  1660  is  that  the  latter  reduced  the  number  of  appointees  and  confined 
the  appointment  to  those  who,  by  their  professional  stanaing,  should  be  compe- 
tent to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  who  bring  to  them  the  certificates  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  the  land." 
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the  proposition,  upon  the  correctness  of  which  all  those  deci- 
sions depend  which  decide  this  question  by  referring  to  the  de- 
cisions under  the  law  of  1793 — the  proposition  that  the  action 
of  the  State  magistrates  under  the  earlier  law  was  an  exercise 
of  power  politically  derived  from  the  United  States.  In  this 
Mr.  Loring  followed  Judge  Shaw- s  reasoning  in  Sims'  case. 

§  902.  A  portion  of  the  Opinion  of  Attorney-Gteneral  Crit- 
tenden, which  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  very  remark- 
able as  containing  a  recognition  of  the  judicial  character  of 
the  action  of  the  jadges  and  commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
1850.* 

§  903.  The  advisory  Opinion  of  Nov.  9,  1850,  given  by 
B.  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  Marshal, 
was  especially  directed  to  the  question  "  whether  a  warrant 
and  certificate  from  a  commissioner,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
1850,  are  valid  and  effectual  in  law  to  justify  the  MarshaL'** 

§  904.  From  this  historical  exposition  of  authorities  bea^ 
ing  on  the  question,  whether  the  action  required  of  the  com- 

*  Ante,  p.  681.  5  Op.  of  Atty.-Gen.  265 : — "  The  sixth,  and  most  material  Me- 
tion,  in  substance,  declares  that  the  claimant  of  the  fagitive  slave  may  arrest  aad 
carry  him  before  any  one  of  the  officers  named  and  described  in  the  bin,  and  pro- 
vides that  those  officers  shaU  have  judicial  [italics  in  the  original]  pover  tnd 
jurisdiction  to  hear,  examine,  and  decide  the  case  in  a  summary  manner;  thtt  if 
upon  such  hearing  the  clainiaut,  by  the  requisite  proof,  shall  establish  his  cWm 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  said  tribmial  shaU  gire 
him  a  certificate/'  <tc.  And  on  page  589: — **  All  the  proceedings  which  it  [L  c, 
this  section  of  the  Act]  institutes  are  but  so  much  of  orderly  judicial  authority 
interposed  between  •  the  slave  and  his  owner.'  "  This  was  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Rantoul  in  Sims*  case,  7  Gushing,  289.  Indeed,  Mr.  Crittenden's  whole  argument, 
in  maintaining  that  the  clause  does  not  violate  the  constitutional  griarantee  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  person  claimed  as  a  slsre 
will  be  held  in  custody  to  await  the  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal  or  under  its  d^ 
cree.  It  seems  probnble  that  the  objection  to  the  Act  as  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tutional limitation  of  the  judicial  power,  was  never  raised  before  its  enactment 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  (blunderingly)  to  vest  the  judicial  power. 
The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  Feb.  7,  1849,  adopted  report  of  a  committee,  cooclod- 
ing: — "This  committee  would.thereforere  commend  that  an  earnest  effort  be  nuuie. 
through  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  procure  sucli  amendments  to  the  law  of  1793,  as  shall  confer,  Ist,  upon 
every  commissioner"  and  other  persons  mentioned,  as  postmasters  and  collec- 
tors, "  authority  now  granted  to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  to  give  to  the  claimant  of  a  fugitive  slave  the  certificate  authorized 
by  said  Act,  and  to  make  the  duties  therein  prescribed,  mandatory;'*  and  4th,  "To 
authorise  all  the  officers  clothed  with  judicial  powers  under  such  law,"  <tc. 

•  Ante,  p.  538.  The  portion  relating  to  the  question  under  consideration  is  as 
follows : — ••  The  next  question  is  whether  this  Act  contravened  the  1st  sec  of  the 
8d  art  of  the  Constitution.  This  article  relates  to  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  vests  it  in  "  *  *  .  *'  The  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  is, 
that  the  commissioners  under  this  Act  exercise  judicial  power ;  that  they  are  not 
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missioners  does  or  does  not  involve  an  exercise  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the  negative  is 
maintained  by  all  here  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opinions  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  cases. 

The  opinions  supporting  this  negative  may  be  discrimin- 
ated as — 

Those  which  determine  the  question  by  reference  to  existing 
judicial  authority  in  earlier  cases  under  the  sftme  Act : 

Those  which  detei*mine  it  by  independent  juristical  rea- 
soning. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  the  larger.  It  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  later  opinions  decide  this  question  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sims'  case  and  the  opinions  announced  during  the  first 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  authorities  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class.  The  judges  in  the  later  cases  seem  par- 
ticularly to  avoid  all  expression  of  an  independent  agreement 

ladges  during  good  behavior  and  with  stated  salaries,  and  so  their  jorisdiction 
IS  onconatitotionaL 

"  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  upon  this  or  any  other  role  of 
the  Constitution,  by  an  examination  of  its  mere  words. 

"  It  has  reference  to  a  great  subject  in  the  minds  of  its  framers,  and  unless 
that  is  seen,  the  terms  employed  will  not  be  understood  as  intended.  No  one  who 
keeps  this  in  view  can  suppose  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  intended 
to  confine  all  judicial  inquiries,  of  whatever  nature,  to  judges  described  in  this 
article.  If  it  were  so,  no  master-in-chancery  could  act  m  the  administration  of 
that  system  of  equity  which  the  Constitution  itself  provides  for,  and  in  which 
those  judicial  officers  had  for  ages  been  a  necessary  part.  Ko  commissioner  of 
bankrupts  could  be  appointed  under  any  system  of  bankrupt  law  which  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  express  power  in  the  Constitution,  might  enact.  No  commissioner 
of  patents  could  pass  on  the  claim  of  an  inventor,  or  the  conflicting  claims  of  dif- 
ferent inventors.  No  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  territory  which  the  United  States 
might  acquire  for  its  seat  of  government,  could  discharge  those  duties  so  long  and 
to  usefully  known  to  the  people.  And  Congress  could  not  delegate  to  any  com- 
missioner a  special  and  limited  power  to  make  any  judicial  inquiry,  for  any  purpose, 
without  bringing  them  within  the  requisitions  of  this  article.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  practice  of  all  departments  of  the  government,  since  its  existence,  has, 
lopon  this  assumption,  been  a  continued  series  of  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
Tnis  is  hardly  admissible,  and  1  feel  obliged  to  look  for  some  other  interpretation. 

"To  solve  this  question,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  matter  now  before  me,  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  next  paragraph  in  the  Constitution,  which,  by  defin- 
ing the  subjects  of  the  judicial  power,  shows  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  same 
words  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The  only  clause  which  can  oe  supposed  to 
touch  these  proceedings  is, '  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;'  and 
the  question  is,  whether  this  summary  proceeding  is,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  a  c(ue  arising. under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  seems  to  me  to  be  answered  by  what  has  heretofore  been  said  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  this  proceeding.  One  definition  given  of  a  case  under  this 
clause  is  '  a  suit,  in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  regfular  course  of 
judicial  proceedings'  (8  Story's  Comm.  507).  The  form  of  the  definition  may  be 
varied,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  summary  inquiry,  designed  to  operate  aa 
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with  those  opinions,  and  are  careful  to  indicate  that  they  fol- 
low them  only  on  the  maxim  stare  decisis. 

On  the  first  of  these  two  classes  of  opinions,  no  comment 
is  necessary ;  such  opinions  depend  entirely  upon  the  value  of 
opinions  assigned  to  the  second  class. 

In  this  second  class  the  arguments  are  distingni&hable  as: 

1.  That  which  declares  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  the 
commissioners  to'be  the  same  which,  by  the  law  of  1793,  was 
to  be  exercised  by  the  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
corporate  ;  that  in  Prigg's  case  and  the  earlier  cases,  it  was  de- 
cided that  this  power  might  be  exercised  by  these  officers ;  and 
that  hence,  on  the  authority  of  these  cases,  it  must  be  held 
that  the  power  is  not  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  which  assumes  a  parallelism  between  the  acti<Hi  d 
Governors  of  States,  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  the  action  of  commissioners  in  these  cases ;  thus  finding 
an  argument  from  authority. 

a  condition  for  executive  action,  in  order  to  accompliah  some  special  aad  limited 
object,  and  not  to  try  and  finally  determine  the  nght  between  party  and  paitf, 
can  be  considered  a  '  case '  for  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  to  be  tried 
only  by  such  a  judge  as  the  Constitution  provides.  Many  instaDcea  may  be  pot 
in  which  inquiries,  in  their  nature  judicial,  are  proper  prelizniDaries  to  the  aeuoi 
of  the  Government,  where  the  Government  cannot  properly  act  without  sudi  in- 
quiries, and  3'et  they  are  manifestly  not  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  onda 
the  Constitution  extends,  and  accordingly,  the  mode  of  inquiry  and  the  officers  by 
whom  it  shall  be  made,  are  within  the  discretion  of  Congress.  The  question,  who 
are  the  rightful  claimants  of  money  held  by  the  Government  under  a  treaty,  and 
how  much  belongs  to  each,  is  one  instance.  The  Government  has  the  power  to 
refuse  to  pay  any  part  to  any  one.  It  desires  to  do  justice,  and  for  its  own  infor- 
mation has  these  inquiries  made,  as  a  condition  and  guide  to  its  action.  Of  ahke 
nature,  so  far  as  the  power  of  Government  is  concerned,  seems  to  me  are  tlis 
inouiries  which  are  directed  by  this  law.  The  Government  has  the  power  to 
refrain  from  acting  at  all.  It  thinks  proper  to  act  in  aid  of  the  master,  who,  by 
force  of  the  Constitution,  may  seize  and  carry  away  the  slave  without  the  aid  of 
the  executive  power.  But  before  the  aid  of  tne  executive  power  shall  be  granted, 
Congress  directs  that  certain  inquiries  shall  be  made,  and  that  the  executrre 
power  shall  be  used  only  upon  the  finding,  by  the  appointed  officers,  of  oertaio 
facts.  I  cannot  see  why  Congress  may  not  require  the  marshal  to  act  on  these 
conditions  if  he  [  ?  U,  i.  e..  Congress]  sees  fit 

"  Let  me  not  oe  underst<x)d  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  by  changing  the  form 
of  proceeding,  or  substituting  a  summary,  for  a  regular  judicial  proceeding.  Con- 
gress can  enlarge  its  own  authority  or  affect  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  inqniry 
will  arise  in  every  case,  which  I  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  consider  in  thi 
case,  whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  adopt  and  apply  such  a  proceeding  to  the 
particular  class  of  cases,  and  order  the  executive  to  act  upon  the  result  of  such  t 
proceeding. 

"  Having  come  to  the  opinion  that  in  this  class  of  cases  Congress  may  do  so.  I 
feel  no  difficulty  in  saving  that  such  a  pr(»ceeding  is  not  '  a  case/  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  to  be  tried  onl}*  by  judges  holding  their  offices  daring 
good  behavior  and  for  stated  salaries." 
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3.  That  based  on  the  doctrine  that  the  conetitational  pro- 
viBion  contemplates  summary  proceedings,  and  that  snch  pro- 
ceedings  do  not  involve  judicial  action. 

4.  That  which,  on  elementary  principles,  declares  that  the 
power  exercised  is  not  in  its  qudity  that  kind  of  power  desig- 
nated in  the  Constitution  as  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  That  which  may  be  called  argumenMim  ex  neoewikUe  or 
ab  inconvenierUi. 

§  905.  1.  As  to  the  first  argument,  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  saying  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Prigg^s  case,  or  any  State  court,  ever  intended  to 
justify  the  action  of  any  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  or 
towns  corporate,  under  the  law  of  1798,  as  an  exercise  of  any 
power  whatever  derived  from  the  United  States. 

This  argument  is,  therefore,  defective. 

§  906.  2.  As  to  the  parallelism  in  the  delivery  of  fugitives 
from  justice.  The  parallel  fails,  because  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  Governors  of  the  States,  in  making  the  required 
delivery,  have  exercised  power  derived  from  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  the  authorities  and  reasoning  from  general 
principles  indicate  that  the  power  is  derived  from  the  State.* 
The  parallel  is,  therefore,  defective.  But  even  if  the  power  of 
the  Governors  were  derived  from  the  United  States,  the  paral- 
lel would  not  hold,  because,  under  the  wording  of  the  provi- 
sion respecting  fugitives  from  justice — "shall  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  Jiamng  jurisdiction  of  the  crime  " — 
and  the  presumption  existing  between  sovereign  states,  and 
particularly  between  the  States  under  the  Constitution,  the 
delivery  of  a  person  accused  of  crime  is  a  preliminary  proceed- 
ing in  reference  to  a  prospective  exercise  of  judicial  power.* 
This  difference  between  the  two  acts  of  delivery  will  be  again 
noticed  hereafter. 

§  907.  3.  As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  proposition 
*that  the  Constitution  authorizes  a  summary  proceeding,  and 
that  such  a  proceeding  cannot  involve  judicial  action.    The 

^AnU,  8§  S48-S60.  *  ^f^*^  S  9«0. 
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question  whether  the  claim  arising  under  the  CSoBstitntion  may 
be  determined  in  a  summary  proceeding, — ^that  i&y  a  proceeding 
without  the  formalities  of  a  trial  bj  jury  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law, — is  to  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.  But,  admitting  that  such  proceeding  is  not  contraiy 
to  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  this  argument  assumes 
that  the  quality  of  the  power  exercised  depends  upon  the  form 
of  the  act.  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  an  act  of  judgment 
or  decision  which  is  exhaustive  and  complete,  to  apply  a  law 
and  enforce  its  consequences  on  persons  and  things  in  and  for 
a  certain  geographical  forum,  is  ministerial,  as  opposed  to  judi- 
cial, if  only  performed  in  the  way  here  called  tum/mary.  The 
distinction  between  a  ministerial  and  judicial  act,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  power,  having  regard  to  the  elements  of  legal  jorift- 
diction  and  the  effect  produced  in  legal  relations  between  prir 
vate  persons.'  The  distinction  between  summary  proceedings 
and  those  not  so,  lies  in  the  forms  under  which  the  power  is 
exercised.  Decisions  which  are  most  clearly  of  the  judicial 
character  may  be  given  by  a  single  judge ;  and  an  act  of  judg- 
ment by  the  court  alone  is  not  less  judicial  than  the  determin- 
ation of  a  mixed  issue  by  a  jury  under  direction  of  a  court.  In 
many  countries  the  bulk  of  legal  controversies  are  determined 
by  a  judge  or  judges,  in  a  way  more  or  less  summary  as  com- 
pared witli  our  practice.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  in 
such  cases  there  were  no  judicial  proceedings,  or  that  the  judi- 
cial power  was  not  there  exercised.  A  colonial  statute  of 
Delaware,  of  1760,'  substitutes  ''a  short  and  summary  man- 
ner" for  deciding  cases  of  disputed  freedom,  in  place  of  the 
common-law  method.  The  proceeding  prescribed  is  before  a 
court  ''  hearing  the  proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties  in  a 
summary  way."  By  a  law  of  that  State  of  1852,  these  suits 
are  to  be  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  "  in  a  summary  way," 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  highest  court,  as  on  any 
other  solemn  judgment.' 

>  Antf,  Vol.  I.,  p.  607.  •  Ante,  Vol  L,  p.  291 

*AnU,  p.  81.     Here  may  be  noticed  an  ar^raent  which  haa  been  drawn,  in 

some  defenses  of  the  law  of  1860,  from  the  eighth  article  of  the  compact  between 

the  New  England  colonies  of  1643,  to  which  reference  haa  already  herein  been 

made,  in  construing  the  proTision  for  the  deliyery  of  fugitiyes  from  justice.  (AfUe, 
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§  908.  4.  As  to  the  argument,  that  the  action  of  the  judge 
or  commissioner  is  an  exercise  of  power  not  in  its  nature  judi- 
cial, it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  while  the  judicial  character  of  any 
act  of  judgment  is  determined  not  merely  by  its  effect  upon 
the  subject  matter — person  or  thing — ^but  by  its  consequences 
in  respect  to  a  certain  forum  or  geographical  district,  nq  notiee 
is  taken,  in  the  opinions  in  which  this  argument  occurs,  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  performed,  as  being  the  jurisdiction  stand- 
ing in  this  relation  to  the  act  of  judgment  performed  by  the 
commissioners.  The  international  operation  of  this  act  of 
judgment  is  left  out  of  view ;  or  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  act 
occurring  exclusively  under  the  internal  law  of  a  single 
forum  or  jurisdiction.  It  is  assumed  that,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress,  if  not  under  the  Constitution  in  the  first  instance, 
such  a  connection  is  establish^  between  the  State  in  which 
the  fugitive  is  claimed  and  delivered  up  and  that  from  which 
he  escaped  or  is  supposed  to  have  escaped,  that  the  two  con- 
stitute, under  the  national  law,  one  forum,  pro  hoc  vice^  and 
that  the  act  of  judgment  is  "  preliminary  "  or  ancillary  to  some 
other  act  of  judgment,  to  be  performed  in  the  same  forum, 
in  which  the  judicial  function  will  or  may  operate. 

There  are  probably  none  who  would  say  that  the  act  of  de- 
termining the  whole  question  whether  a  certain  person,  being 
presumptively  of  free  status  in  one  State,  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  by  another  as  his  slave  and  carried  thence  into  bondage 
elsewhere,  is  not  a  complete  exercise  of  judicial  function.* 

p.  648.)  It  has  been  argued  that  Congress  may  entrust  the  decision  of  this  clum 
to  a  commissioner,  and  without  jury  trial,  because  by  that  inter-colonial  article 
"  the  ma^strate,  or  some  of  them,  where,  for  the  present,  the  said  prisoner  or 
fugitive  aoideth,"  was  authorized  to  deliver  up  "  the  fugitive  for  any  criminal 
cause."  Ante,  Vol.  L,  p.  269,  n.  [c]  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  magis- 
trate could,  in  like  manner,  deliver  up  a  rtmaway  servant,  though  this  is  not  de- 
clared in  the  clauses  relating  to  such  persons,  ib.  [b.]  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  compact  was  an  affreement  between  parties  who  in  this  matter 
acted  as  sovereigns ;  it  was  not  a  legislative  act  whose  validity  could  have  been 
measured  by  some  constitution  controlling  the  legislator.  A^ain,  if  the  argument 
be  of  any  force  to  the  objection  of  necessity  of  jurv  trial,  it  rails  on  the  objection 
of  undue  exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  for  at  that  time  in  New  England,  the 
term  "  magistrates  "  was  applied  to  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, vested  with  ordinary  judicial  powers. 

*  The  direction  to  the  sheriif,  in  the  writ  cfc  nativo  habendo  et  de  HherUUe  pro- 
banda, ran  thus :  ''  tunc  ponas  loquelam  illam  coram  justiciariis  nostris  ad  primam 
assisun  cum  in  partibns  illis  venerint,  quia  hujusmodi  probatio  non  pertinet  ad  te 
capiendum.*'    Fitzh.  Res.  Br.  fol.  1,  87.  I 

Jacobs'  Law  Diet.,  Vol  H,  p.  825.    JutiictM  of  the  Peace,  TV.    •'The  power 
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The  denial  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  proceeding  is 
made  in  asserting  that  the  act  is  merely  an  identification  of  i 
certain  person  with  a  view  to  ulterior  proceedings. 

Thus  the  act  of  judgment  of  the  judge,  magistrate,  or  com- 
missioner, under  the  laws  of  Congress,  is  assumed  to  be  com- 
parably to  the  ordinary  action  of  the  United  States  commia- 
sioners  in  carrying  into  effect  those  laws  of  national  oripn 
which  operate  in  the  United  States  as  one  forum  or  jurisdic- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  national  municipal  law,  or  to  the  ordinary  action 
of  inferior  magistrates  in  arresting  or  holding  to  bail  persons 
in  one  subdivision  of  a  State  forum,  with  view  to  ulterior  judi- 
cial action  in  the  same  or  some  other  subdivision  of  the  same 
forum.  This  idea  is  further  illustrated  by  the  assumption  of  a 
parallelism  between  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  labor  under 
these  statutes  and  the  extradj|ion  of  a  fugitive  from  justice 
xmder  the  law  of  1793. 

The  inadmissibility  of  this  assumption  can.  only  be  shown  by 
an  independent  exhibition  of  the  true  nature  of  this  act  of 
judgment  in  reference  to  the  various  elements  of  jurisdiction 
which  are  presented  in  such  a  ease.  This  exhibition  will  occur 
in  the  attempt  herein  presently  to  be  made,  to  state  the  true 
view  of  the  question,  as  justified  by  the  authorities  and  princi- 
ples already  set  forth. 

Or,  in  some  arguments,  the  commissioner's  act  of  judgment 
is  asserted  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  those  examinations 
of  facts  wliich  are  made  by  the  commissioners  and  others,  such 

of  jnstices  is  ministerial  when  they  are  commanded  to  do  anything  by  a  soperior 
authority,  as  by  the  Court  of  B.  *R.,  Ac.  In  all  other  cases  they  act  as  judges; 
botthey  must  proceed  according  to  their  commissions,  <kc.  Where  a  statute  re- 
quires any  act  to  be  done  by  two  justices,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  if  the  tct 
be  of  a  judicial  nature,  or  is  the  result  of  discretion,  the  two  justice«i  most  be 
present  to  concur  and  join  in  it,  otherwi.se  it  will  be  void ;  as  formerly,  in  orders 
of  removal  and  filiation,  the  appointment  of  overseers,  and  now  in  the  allowance 
of  the  indenture  of  a  parish  apprentice ;  but  where  the  act  is  merely  ministerial, 
they  may  act  separately,  as  in  the  allowance  of  a  poor-rate.  This  is  the  only  act 
of  two  justices  which  has  yet  been  construed  to  be  ministerial;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  this  construction  has  been  justly  condemned.     4  T.  R.  886." 

The  act  of  admitting  to  naturalization  is  a  judicial  act.  Ritchie  t*.  l^itnam,  13 
Wendell,  624.  Even  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  admission  is  conclusive  as 
res  judicata  oji  other  tribunals.  Banks  v.  Walker,  3  Barb.  Ch.  R.  438.  State 
courts  may  naturalize  in  virtue  of  concurrent  judicial  power.  Ueydenfeldt,  J., 
Mx  parte  Knowles,  In  the  Alta  California,  Aug.  15,  1865. 

The  commissioner's  act  of  judgment  can  hardly  be  thought  less  judicial  io  its 
nature  than  an  admission  to  naturalization,  or  than  one  of  those  SfCta  in  which, 
imddr  the  English  statutes,  two  Justices  were  required  to  join. 
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as  commissioners  in  bankruptcy,  masters  in  chancery,  in  de- 
clared subordination  to  some  court  and  its  ulterior  action.  In 
this  again  the  entirely  independent  effect  of  the  commissioner's 
decision,  in  respect  to  the  forum  in  which  it  is  pronounced,  is 
ignored,  or  an  imaginary  connection  is  set  up  between  its  ac- 
tion and  the  possible  ulterior  action  of  some  unknown  and 
indeterminable  court  in  some  other  forum. 

Or,  in  other  instances,  the  character  of  the  provision  and 
statute,  as  private  law,  and  of  the  action  of  the  commissioner,  as 
determining  the  existence  of  legal  rights  and  obligations  in  a 
relation  between  two  natural  persons,  is  ignored,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  national  Government,  as  a  party  concerned, 
grants,  gives,  or  recognizes  obligations  due  by  it  in  its  sphere 
of  public  action,  which  it  may  determine  in  any  way  it  may 
think  proper.  This  is  illustrated  in  comparing  l^e  determina- 
tion of  these  cases  to  the  determination  of  claims  for  new  pat- 
ents, and  of  claims  on  the  Government  under  a  treaty.* 

Connected  with  this  last  argument  or  assumption,  is  the 
doctrine  that  the  judicial  power  can  be  exhibited  only  in  a  oase 
arising,  &c.,  and  that  here  is  no  case  at  all.  But  the  only  ar- 
gument offered,  to  show  that  this  is  no  case,  is  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  necessarily  or  properly  a  summary  one,  on  some  one  of 
the  reasons  above  given.' 

§  909.  5.  As  to  the  fifth  argument,  which  is  an  admission 
that,  according  to  ordinary  criteria,  the  statute  does  not  accord 
with  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
provision  was  intended  to  be  made  effectual  for  the  object  in- 
dicated ;  that  it  could  not  otherwise  have  been  made  effectual 
than  by  giving  this  power  to  the  commissioners.  This  argu- 
ment is  also  employed  in  reference  to  the  objection  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  violates  the  guarantees  in  the  Constitution  for 

'  The  failure  of  the  Bimilar  paraHel  in  the  case  of  fii^tiyes  from  justice  has 
been  pointed  out,  ante,  %  856.  If  the  argument  there  given  applies  in  that  in- 
etance  it  must,  a  fortiori,  in  these  cases. 

'For  illustrations  of  the  arguments  above  excepted  to,  see  thef  citations  of 
opinions  of  Judge  McLean,  Ju(%e  Nelson,  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  Mr.  Loring,  and  Mr. 
B.  R.  Curtis.  See,  particularly,  the  advisory  Opinion  eiven  by  the  last,  where  all 
these  ideas  are  blended  together.  Mr.  Curtis  was  indeed  careful  to  say  that  he 
did  not  mean  that  the  form  of  the  proceeding  determines  the  nature  of  the  power. 
But  there  is  a  circuity  in  the  reasoning,  nevertheless,  for  it  is  said — it  is  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  because  it  is  not  a  case,  and  it  is  not  a  case,  becanse  it  is  a  sum- 
mary proceeding. 
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private  rights.    It  will,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.' 

In  insisting  that  in  the  present  appointments  of  judges  tor  the 
Territories,  or  in  a  supposed  appointment  of  officers  of  the  United 
States  resembling  justices  of  the  peace,  there  would  be  «i 
equal  violation  of  the  Constitution,  if  it  has  been  violated  f<^ 
the  action  of  commissioners  under  the  fugitive-slave  law, 
another  form  of  the  argument  of  a  constitutional  necessitj  for 
passing  over  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  as  known 
by  ordinary  interpretation  and  construction,  presents  itsel£ 

But  it  is  evident  that  an  admitted  necessity  of  violating  a 
rule  in  one  instance,  is  no  argument  for  violating  the  same  role 
in  another.  Each  such  case  of  necessity  must  stand  by  itself 
on  its  own  necessity. 

It  is  going  very  far  for  an  argument,  to  assume  that  it 
must  in  some  cases  be  necessary  to  confer  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  on  justices  of  the  peace,  und^  some  law 
which  has  never  yet  been  passed.  And,  as  to  the  'powers  exer- 
cised by  the  national  Government  in  the  Territories,  diere  is 
much  room  to  question  whether  they  depend  upon  any  grants 
of  power  in  the  Constitution,  or  whether  they  are  not  removed 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  functions  of  the  national 
Government  within  the  States,  by  the  clause  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Article,  giving  Congress  power  "  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,"  Ac' 

§  910.  According  to  the  method  herein  pursued,  the  fol- 
lowing is  presented  as  the  proper  exposition  of  the  question. 

And  first,  as  to  the  real  weight  of  judicial  authority. 

a.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  mass  of  authority  later  than 
1850,  rests  on  the  previous  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and 
the  dicta  of  Judge  Nelson,  with,  perhaps,  those  of  some  other 
judges  of  the  national   courts  in  charges   to  juries,  which 

'  In  connection  with  this  argument  nught  be  noticed  what  may  be  designated 
the  argximentum  a  nigritia — that  the  persons  to  be  affected  by  this  law  are  not  of 
th^  white  race.  But,  admitting  that  this  ar^ment  should  apply  to  determine  the 
extent  of  those  guarantees  of  prirate  rights  which  are  to  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  question  here  is  of  a  provision  of  public  law.  And,  as  it  concerns  the 
white  people  of  the  United  States  that  power  should  not  be  exercised  in  Tiolstion 
of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  a  justification  of  a  Tiolation  of  such  a  proyidoa  that 
It  is  experimentum  in  corpore  vui. 

•  See  Whiton,  Oh.  J.,  anU,  p.  671. 
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opinions  and  dicta  are  mainlj  an  assertion  that  all  question  on 
this  point  is  precluded  by  the  decisions  under  the  law  of  1793  ; 
while  Judge  Shaw  (who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  in  which 
the  opinion  was  delivered,  is  unquestionably  the  highest  exist- 
ing judicial  authority  on  this  particular  question)  said  in  the 
same  judgment : — "  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
if  this  argument,  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St&tes,  were  now  first  applied  to  the  law  of  1793,  deriving  no 
sanction  from  contemporaneous  construction,  judicial  prece- 
dent, and  the  acquiescence  of  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  argument  from  the  limitation  of  judicial  power 
would  be  entitled  to  very  grave  consideration." 

Now,  if  this  argument  did  not,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  apply  to  the  law  of  1793,  yet  it  unquestionably  does  to 
the  law  of  1850,  for  the  commissioners  can  derive  their  powers 
from  no  other  than  the  national  source ;  and  if  the  argument 
did  not  apply  to  the  law  of  1793,  the  cases  under  that  law  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  general  and  State  Governments  in  that 
law,  are  no  authorities  for  deciding  the  question  when  it 
actually  arose  under  the  law  of  1850.  Hence  it  follows  that 
Chief  Justice  Shaw's  Opinion,  pronouncing  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  Sims'  case,  may  rea- 
sonably be  deemed  rather  an  authority  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  action  of  the  United  States  commissioners. 

t.  Supposing  that  on  this  reasoning  the  weight  of  authority 
on  this  point,  though  popularly  received  as  overwhelming,  is 
measurably  diminished,  it  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  State  judges  on  this  question  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  Ohio  cases.  For,  though  the  point  was  not 
involved  in  those  cases,  it  is  undeniable  that  no  judicial  reason- 
ing to  the  other  side  has  ever  been  since  produced.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  only  so  far  as  it  was  actually  requisite  for  the 
decision  of  the  case  before  them ;  and  it  is  an  admitted  principle 
that- neither  that  court  nor  any  other,  under  our  system  of 
government,  has  power  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  any  legis- 
lative enactment  generally,  that  is,  without  reference  to  its 
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effect  on  actual  parties  in  some  case  before  the  court  The 
juristical  dissertations  of  the  members  of  that  high  tribaiud, 
on  points  not  actually  before  ihem,  command  the  profoondest 
respect  of  the  profession  and  the  public ;  and  on  points  of  grett 
poUtical  importance,  as  shown  in  notable  instances,  thej  have 
been  urged  as  controlling  authority.  But  it  has  not  been  eoA- 
tomary  for  other  courts  to  admit  a  general  assertion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  an  Act  as  conclusive  on  all  possible  pointi 
in  which  the  validity  of  the  law  may  be  questioned,  when  ihej 
have  not  been  in  issue  before  the  court  in  a  case. 

e.  If  the  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  opinions  delivered  ia 
Prigg's  case,  which  was  presented  in  another  chapter,  is  correet, 
the  majority  of  the  court  justified  the  action  of  State  msgu- 
trates  only  so  far  as  it  was  an  exercise  of  the  concurrent  jua- 
cial  power  of  the  State. 

Now,  we  have  the  authority  of  Judge  Shaw  in  Sims'  caae^ 
and  of  the  many  judges  who  have  followed  his  decision, 
that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  involves  an  exercise  of 
power  not  distinguishable  in  quality  from  that  which,  under 
the  law  of  1793,  was  exercised  by  the  judges  of  United  Statei 
courts  and  the  State  magistrates  whose  action  was  approved  ia 
Prigg's  case  and  the  earlier  cases  in  the  State  courts.  AdIm^ 
ting  this,  it  follows  that  Prigg's  case  is  authority  for  saving 
that,  in  performing  the  action  required  of  them,  the  commis- 
sioners will  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

d.  If  there  is  any  parallel  between  the  delivery  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave  under  this  provision  and  the  extradition  of  criminaU 
under  the  other,  there  is  some  authority  for  holding  that  it  indi- 
cates the  judicial  character  of  tlie  commissioner's  act  of  judg- 
ment.' We  have  the  opinion  of  Kent  that  the  act  of  judgment 
now  performed  by  the  Grovemors  of  the  States,  should,  if  per- 
formed by  any  one  in  virtue  of  power  derived  from  the  United 
States,  be  performed  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  function.' 

§  911.  Secondly ;  it  is  to  be  inquired,  independently  of  any 
judicial  authority  on  this  point,  what  may  be  known  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  commissioners  ? 

'  Ant€,  §§  851-858.  •  AnH,  g  847,  and  note. 
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a.  And,  first :  how  far  may  the  nature  of  this  power  be 
known  from  the  basis  assumed  for  the  legislation  of  Congress? 

It  was  concluded,  in  the  twentj-seventh  chapter,  that  that 
legislation  can  only  be  justified  as  it  may  carry  into  effect  a 
power  belonging  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government, 
a  part  of  the  j  udicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  arising 
under  the  Constitution  by  giving  the  provision  the  fourth  con- 
struction. 

Moreover,  if  the  theory  adopted  by  Judge  Story  in  Trigg's 
case  is  to  be  adopted,  the  legislation  of  Congress  is  equally  to 
be  justified  as  carrying  into  effect  a  power  belonging  to  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Government,  a  part  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution by  giving  to  the  provision  the  third  construction. 

But  if,  under  either  theory,  the  commissioner's  act  of  judg- 
ment is  adequate  to  the  whole  object  of  the  provision,  it  dis- 
poses of  all  that  was  involved  in  the  supposed  "  case  arising 
under  the  Constitution ;"  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
in  his  action  he  has  dispensed  that  power  which,  in  the  argu- 
ment, was  before  supposed  to  be  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  under  either  theory,  the  object  of  the  provision  is  to 
cause  the  fugitive  from  labor  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  custody 
of  the  person  to  whom  his  service  is  due  by  the  law  of  the 
State  from  which  he  escaped. 

It  may  be  tliat  this  object  could  be  answered  by  delivering 
np  the  fugitive  in  some  State  other  than  that  in  which  he  may 
have  been  found. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  action  of  judges  and  "  State 
magistrates,"  under  the  law  of  1793,  was  always  taken  to  result 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  provision  whenever 
the  certificate  was  granted  which  allowed  his  being  removed. 
Judge  Tilgliman  said,  in  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  S.  &  R.,  p.  64, 
"  that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  judge  or  magistrate  was  to 
place  the  slave  just  in  the  situation  he  stood  before  he  fled." 
The  provision  itself  could  not  have  required  more  than  this. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  said,  in  justifying  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners under  the  law  of  1850,  that  their  action  is  in  no 

VOL.  n.^44 
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respect  dlBtinguishable  from  that  of  the  judges,  &c.,  acting 
under  the  law  of  1793.  It  is  matter  of  authority,  therefore, 
that,  if  these  are  '^  cases  arising  under"  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, and  so  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
they  have  been  completely  met  by  the  action  of  commisaiix&en 
under  the  law  of  1850 ;  that  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
which  were  to  be  maintained  and  enforced  in  the  "  cases  iiia- 
ing  under  "  this  provision  have  been  maintained  and  enforoei 
by  the  commissioners ;  so  that  they  must  be  held,  in  the  end, 
to  have  accomplished  that  object  which,  in  the  outset,  im 
supposed  to  have  been  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
judicial  power, 

K  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  sufScient  authority  for  the  fonrlii 
construction,  and  that  Judge  Story^s  express  recognition  of  t 
case  within  the  judicial  power  was  a  casual  inadvertency,  ineo- 
oncilable  with  the  residue  of  his  Opinion,  or  with  the  Opin- 
ions of  his  associates  ;  and  that,  under  the  third  constmetioo, 
adopted  by  him,  the  Government  is  one  of  the  two  parties  on 
whom  the  provision  acts  as  a  rule  (the  claimant  being  die 
other)  ;  that  the  Congress  has  appointed  the  commissions  to 
be  the  agent  of  the  Government  for  settling  this  claim  made 
upon  it,  without  any  reference  to  judicial  action,  as  a  party 
may  always  settle  his  controversies  out  of  court  in  any  way  he 
thinks  fit, — it  is  then  to  be  inquired  whether,  under  the  law 
passed  by  Congress,  a  case  does  not  arise  within  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States. 

So,  if  the  only  other  theory  for  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  be  adopted — that  founded  on  the  second  construction 
— according  to  which  Congress  legislates  to  enforce  a  duty  of 
the  State  correlative  to  the  claimant's  right,  the  question  occurs, 
whether  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
has  not  arisen  under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  "  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

If,  under  either  of  these  two  constructions,  the  second  or 
the  third,  the  claimant's  right  is  imperfect,  and  requires  some 
legislation,  either  of  the  national  Government  or  of  the  States, 
to  make  it  a  legal  right,*  yet  it  seems  the  legislation  of  Con- . 

*  Ante,  %  Y49,  in  Story's  Opinion,  from  16  Petera,  614,  615, 
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gress  produces  an  eflfect  precisely  like  that  attributed  to  the 
provision  itself  under  the  fourth  construction.'  A  legal  relation 
is  established  between  the  claimant  and  the  fugitive  in  the 
State  into  which  the  latter  may  have  escaped.  Neither  is  the 
Government  thereafter  recognized  as  a  party  (according  to  the 
third  construction),  nor  is  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is 
found  so  recognized  (according  to  the  second  construction), 
but  the  law  of  Congress  acts  like  private  international  law, 
operating  in  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found.  The 
effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the  private  law  of  the  State 
which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  recognized  the  master's 
right  to  carry  away  with  him  his  escaped  slave,  on  establish- 
ing a  claim  for  his  person  before  the  local  public  authority ; 
and  that  this  would  be  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  is 
indisputable. 

If,  while  admitting  that  a  case  thus  arises,  either  under  the 
provision  itself,  as  the  foundation  of  the  legislation,  or  under 
the  Act  of  Congress,  it  be  said  that  the  commissioner  does  not 
judicially  dispose  of  such  case,  but  makes  only  such  a  prelim- 
inary disposal  of  it  as  must  occur  in  view  of  possible  judicial 
action  thereafter,  this  allegation  is  equivalent  to  that  made  in 
that  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  action 
of  the  commissioners,  which  has  herein  been  classed  as  the 
fourth  argument.* 

§  912.  This  argument  is  now  to  be  more  fully  considered 
under  the  question — 

b.  What  is  the  character  of  the  act  of  judgment,  reasoning 
from  elementary  principles  ? 

It  will  here  be  assumed  that  every  act  of  judgment  is  judi- 
cial which  is  final  in  reference  to  some  particular  forum  in 
which  the  rights  and  obligations  affirmed  or  denied  by  that 
act  of  judgment  are  to  be  exercised.'  The  action  of  the  com- 
missioner determines  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  claim- 
ant and  the  alleged  slave  in  and  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
in  which  the  latter  is  found,  and  in  and  for  that  alone,  without 
reference  to  any  other  State. 

»-4fi/e,p.  688.  'Jln^,  §464. 
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It  is  trne  that  the  certificate,  according  to  sec.  6  of  the  Act, 
is  to  be  given  "  With  authority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her 
agent  or  attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  or  restndnt 
as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  cafie,  to 
take  and  remove  such  fugitive  person  back  to  the  State  or 
Territory  whence  he  or  she  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid." 
It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether  this  clause  in  the 
statute  has  any  other  effect  than  to  be  a  security  to  the  claim- 
ant in  case  he  should  be  obliged,  in  returning  to  his 
place  of  domicil,  or  should  choose,  in  so  returning,  to  paas 
through  States  wherein  slavery  is  not  recognized  ;  and  whether 
it  diminishes  in  the  slightest  degree  his  power  to  place  the  pe^ 
son  of  the  alleged  fugitive  in  any  place  whatsoever  wh&% 
local  law  will  sanction  his  introduction.  It  may  even  be 
questioned  whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  claimant  to  carry  the  supposed  slave  back  to  Uie 
place  of  domicil. 

This  will  depend  on  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
vision. If,  by  the  true  construction,  no  legal  right  exists  in 
the  claimant,  under  the  provision  itself,  independently  of  legis- 
lation (as  supposed  in  the  second  and  third  constructions),  then 
indeed  it  may  be  that  Congress,  if  it  has  the  power  to  give 
existence  to  the  right,  may  modify  it,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least.  But  if  the  claimant's  legal  right  exists  under  the  pro- 
vision itself  (according  to  tlie  fourth  construction),  it  is  a  right 
to  have  his  slave  delivered  up  to  him  on  claim ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  rigiit  given  in  respect  to  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  who,  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  is 
to  be  "delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crime."  Tlie  Constitution,  in  the  case  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  does  not  speak  of  any  such  transfer  from  jurisdic- 
tion to  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  that,  if  this  delivery  can  be 
made  by  the  national  Government,  it  might  be  made  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  State  in 
which  the  fugitive  is  found.  But  it  would  appear  that,  after 
the  claim  had  been  finally  determined,  Congress  would  have  no 
power  to  limit  the  claimant's  right  by  requiring  him  to  return 
the  fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  escaped. 
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The  Acts  of  Congress  follow  the  provisions  on  which  they 
are  founded.  The  rendition  of  the  fugitive  from  justice  to 
the  State  where  he  is  to  be  tried,  is  spoken  of  in  tiie  Act  of 
1793.  But  neither  in  that  Act  nor  in  that  of  1850  is  the  master 
required  to  carry  back  the  person  he  may  hold  as  his  escaped 
bondman.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  power  to  detain  the 
latter  will  continue  for  such  time  as  may  suffice  for  convenient 
removal.  But,  if  the  master  remains  voluntarily  with  his  re- 
captured slave  beyond  that  time,  the  constitutional  guarantee 
must  cease  to  operate,  and  the  slave  may  become  free  by  the 
law  of  the  forum.  The  claim  might  be  made  and  the  de- 
livery effected,  under  this  provision^  when  the  fugitive  had 
been  found  in  a  State  permitting  slavery ;  and  then  the  posses- 
sion of  the  master  would  continue,  by  the  local  law  of  that 
State,  so  long  as  he  should  choose  to  remain  in  it.  Or,  what- 
ever might  be  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  delivery 
takes  place,  the  master  could  remove  the  supposed  fugitive  to 
any  other  State,  or  any  other  country,  and  retain  him  in  slavery 
therein,  if  the  local  law  should  permit  it.  The  delivery  to  the 
claimant,  under  the  provision  and  Acts  of  Congress,  is  in  all 
respects  like  a  delivery  upon  claim  made  under  the  local  law 
of  a  jurisdiction  wherein  slavery  is  lawful,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  master's  right  is  denied  by  some  third  party,  or  in  one 
in  which  the  supposed  slave  should  himself  deny  the  right. 
"While  the  claimant  is  in  itinere  with  the  supposed  slave  to  the 
State  from  which  he  came,  his  custody  continues  under  the 
Constitution  and  is  protected  by  the  statute.  But  he  is  not 
bound  to  proceed  thither,  and  this  protection  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  do  so.  K  the  fugitive  is  carried  to 
some  slaveholding  jurisdiction,  his  status  will  be  determined 
by  the  local  law  thereof;  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
will  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

§  913.  It  is  certain  that  if  any  State  magistrate,  under  the 
law  of  1793,  acted  in  virtue  of  the  judicial  power  of  his  own 
State,  a  certificate  given  by  him  had  no  power  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  State,  and  could  not  compel  the  claimant  to  re- 
turn the  slave  to  the  State  from  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  escaped ;   his  act  of  judgment  operated  in  and  for  the 
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State  alone,  and  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  act  of  a 
judge  or  commissioner  under  the  law  of  1850  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  its  operation  from  the  act  of  a  jadge  or  State 
magistrate  under  the  former  Act.* 

There  are  no  means  provided  for  securing  this  actual  ren- 
dition from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  claimant  ;*  there  is  no  penalty  for  the  party  holding 
the  certificate  for  failing  to  carry  it  out — no  oflScer  appointed 
to  ascertain  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  carried  out.  He 
party  holding  the  certificate  being  a  private  individual,  there 
is  no  such  presumption  of  public  law  (comity,  as  it  may  be 
called),  which  may  authorize  the  legal  presumption  that  the 
fugitive  slave,  like  the  fugitive  from  justice,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  State  by  whose  laws  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  held 
to  service.* 

There  is  no  case  in  which  a  certificate  has  been  granted  in 
which  it  is  now  possible  to  show,  by  public  record,  that  the 
fugitive  was  actually  taken  back  to  his  supposed  domicil;  and 
the  effect  of  such  a  certificate  as  a  limitation  of  the  master's 
right  over  the  person  and  services  of  the  slave,  while  in  tran- 
situ, has  never  been  made  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  in 
States  through  which  he  has  been  carried  after  the  certificate 
has  been  given.  It  would  appear  that  the  master's  right  under 
the  Constitution,  after  the  claim  has  been  established,  is  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  slave  and  of  his  services,  and  to  transfer  him 
to  any  jurisdiction  where  slavery  is  allowed,  and  that  no  lim- 

*  See  in  connection  with  this  the  ar^ment  in  §  883.  If  the  commissioners' 
certificate  requires  the  rendition  of  the  supposed  slave  to  tlie  State  from  which  he 
is  said  to  have  escaped,  lie  must  be  under  the  control  of  national  public  authority 
until  he  is  so  carried  back.  But  then  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  under  t 
State  magistrate's  or  a  judge's  certificate  under  the  law  of  1793,  and  yet  in 
AVorthington  v.  Preston,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  461,  where  the  keeper  of  the  prison  held 
the  slave  in  custody  after  he  hml  been  delivered  to  the  claimant  with  a  eeriifieatt, 
it  was  held  that  the  ket^i)er  was  merely  acting  as  the  private  agent  of  the  master, 
not  as  the  instrument  of  public  authority. 

^  It  is  only  when  the  party  claimant  makes  affidavit  that  he  apprehends  a  rescue, 
that,  by  the  9th  section  of  the  A.ct,  the  officer  of  the  United  States  who  has  the 
fugitive  in  his  char;^e  is  bound  "  to  remove  him  to  the  State  from  whence  he  fled, 
and  there  to  deliver  him  to  said  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney." 

Here  appears  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  which  has  soiinetimes  been  made, 
that  the  provision  and  legislation  of  Conijress  is  based  upon  securing:  to  the  slave- 
holding  States,  as  States,  a  property,  or  what  Judge  Baldwin  called  "politiol 
property."     See  ante,  p.  445,  note. 

^  Ante,  §  859. 
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itation  of  tliis  right  has  been  attempted  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress.* 

§  914.  But  even  if  there  were  any  force  in  the  certificate 
given  by  the  commissioner  to  oblige  the  rendition  of  the  sup- 
posed fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  was  said  to  have  es- 
caped, or  if  the  legal  force  of  the  certificate  was  correctly 
described  by  Judge  Sprague, — "  It  is  merely  an  authority  to 
carry  the  person  named  from  one  State  to  another — that  is  its 
whole  legal  effect," ' — it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  com- 
missioner's act  of  judgment  is  a  finality  as  regards  the  forum 
in  which  it  is  pronounced.  Whatever  may  afterwards  be  judi- 
cially done,  as  between  the  claimant  and  the  supposed  fugitive 
in  the  forum  to  which  the  latter  is  taken  will  be  an  independent 
and  original  proceeding,  having  no  connection,  as  an  act  of  re- 
medial jurisprudence,  with  the  commissioner's  act  of  judgment. 
As  Judge  Sprague  says,  very  simply,  "  What  may  be  legally 
done  with  that  person  in  the  State  to  which  he  is  carried,  de- 
pends on  the  laws  of  that  State."  It  is  precisely  this  final  trans- 
fer of  the  person,  from  one  jurisdiction  which  determined  his 
individual  rights  in  one  way,  to  another  which  may  determine 
them  in  the  same  or  in  some  other  way,  which  makes  the  pro- 
ceeding a  judicial  one  according  to  Judge  Sprague's  definition 
of  a  proceeding  which  is  a  judicial  one  "under  our  jurispru- 
dence." There  is  no  connection  established  in  these  instances 
between  the  action  of  the  commissioner  in  the  State  from  which 
the  fugitive  is  removed  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
to  which  he  is  taken.     The  fact  that  the  removal  takes  place 

'  In  Sims'  case,  Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis  seems  to  have  admitted  that  under 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  a  case  arises  within  the  judicial  power.  Mr.  Ran- 
touI«  counsel  for  Sims,  arguej  that  the  commissioner  is  by  the  stattUe  required 
to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  purpose  of  the  provision  as  the  rule  determining  the 
right  of  the  master  and  the  correlative  obligations  of  the  slave  and  of  third  par- 
ties; and  that  therefore  the  "  case  "  would  be  determined  by  the  commissioner's 
act.  Mr.  Rantoul  took  that  view  of  the  effect  of  the  statute  which  is  here  given 
in  the  text,  maintaining  that  the  master's  right  or  power  became  absolute  on  get- 
ting the  certificate ;  that  he  might  carry  the  supposed  fugitive  to  any  other  State, 
or  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction ;  that  the  commissioner's  decision  was  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  iudge  deciding,  in  and  for  a  State,  the  issue  of  liber  or  non  liber  under 
the  local  law.  (See  Mr.  Rantoul's  7th  point,  IV.  Mon.  L.  R.  6,  and  the  claimant's 
8d  point,  ib.  6.)  Mr.  Curtis  held  his  action  to  bo  preliminary  merely  (see  the 
Opinion,  ante,  p.  676,  note.J 

'  See  aho  post,  |^923,  Tliompson,  J.,  in  Martin's  case,  §  926,  McLean,  J.,  in  Mc- 
Querry's  case,  and  §  938,  the  Opinion  of  B.  R.  Curtis,  Esq. 
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under  a  rale  which  reBts  on  the  national  authority  maj  indnee 
the  idea  that  a  law  has  been  carried  into  effect  which  openks 
in  the  United  States  as  one  jurisdiction,  in  view  of  which  tiie 
States  are  like  counties  or  local  districts  nnder  one  municiptl 
(internal)  law.  In  the  case  of  fogitives  from  justice  this  msj 
be  the  case,  under  the  langua^  of  the  provision  and  pablie 
comity,  even  if  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  extradition  of 
foreign  criminals.  But  in  the  case  of  persons  claimed  as  owing 
service  or  labor,  there  is  no  such  amalgamation  of  the  two 
States.  There  was  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  a  judg- 
ment of  outlawry.  In  the  instances  here  contemplated,  the 
person  carried  away  under  a  certificate  is  outlawed  in  respect 
to  the  State  in  which  he  is  found ;  he  is  as  conclusively  re- 
moved from  the  judicial  power  and  protection  of  that  State  t8 
though  he  had  be^n  annihilated.  To  say  that,  in  anotiier  State 
to  which  he  may  be  and  probably  will  be  taken,  ulterior  acts 
of  judgment  may  take  place  which  will  be  jtidieially  pe^ 
formed,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  argument. 

§  915.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  action  of  iiie  commis- 
sioner is  not  judicial,  because  the  certificate  could  not  be  set 
up  in  support  of  a  plea  of  res  jttdicata  in  a  suit  for  freedom 
brought  in  the  State  to  wliicli  tbe  person  removed  as  a  fngi- 
tive  from  labor  may  be  taken.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  bo 
pleaded  in  tbe  forum  in  and  for  which  it  is  rendered,  that  is, 
the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  claimed.  In  that  forum  it  is 
made  conclusive  against  every  other  manifestation  of  judicial 
power,  State  or  national.* 

§  916.  If  Congress  had  provided  a  proceeding  under  which 
the  slave  would  continue  in  the  custody  of  the  national  public 
authority  in  tran&itUj  before  the  claim  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined under  that  authority,  the  action  of  a  commissioner  who 
should  grant  a  warrant  or  a  certificate  for  removal  in  view 
of  a  hearing  of  the  claim  before  a  tribunal  acting  under  that 
authority  in  the  State  from  which  the  person  claimed  is  alleged 
to  have  escaped,  and  by  whose  laws  he  is  supposed  to  be  lield 
to  service,  would  have  an  entirely  diff'erent  character.  Tlie 
commissioner's  action  would  tlien  be  that  which,  in  opinions 

'  Compare  Judge  Conckling's  assertion  that  it  is  like  a  judgment.  Anie,  p.  665. 
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already  cited,  it  has  been  affirmed  to  be  tmder  the  Act  of  1850. 
Or  even  if  it  were  provided  that  the  master's  custody  should 
not  be  complete  until,  in  the  State  from  which  the  alleged 
slave  is  supposed  to  have  escaped,  some  judgment  had  been 
passed  by  the  local  authorities,  it  might,  by  some  stretch  of 
the  vaguest  doctrine  of  comity  between  the  States,  or  comity 
between  the  State  Government  and  the  national  Government, 
be  pretended  that  the  act  of  transfer  from  jurisdiction  to  juris- 
diction is  ministerial  only.  There  would  then  be  a  real  par- 
allelism between  the  removal  under  the  commissioners'  action 
and  an  extradition  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

§  917»  The  conclusion  resulting  from  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations is,  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  in  granting  a 
certificate,  as  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1850,  does  involve 
an  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  This 
conclusion  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  the  guarantee  of  jury-trial  is  violated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings under  these  Acts  of  Congress.  But  the  arguments  to 
be  considered  in  the  determination  of  that  question  m^y  have 
a  bearing  more  or  less  confirmatory  of  this  conclusion.  That 
question  is  to  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATE8.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  0ON6BE88  IN  SS- 
BPECT  TO  FUGITIVES  FROM  LABOR.  THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUJED.  Of 
THE  YALIDITT  OF  THAT  LEGISLATION  IN  VIEW  OF  A  GUABANTEB, 
IN  THE  CONSTITUTION,  OF  TRIAL  BY  JT7BY,  AND  OF  OTHER  PBO- 
TISION8  OPERATING  AS  A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

§  918.  The  questionB  which  next  present  themselyes,  in 
considering  the  means  provided  by  Congress  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  ddivery  of 
fugitives  from  labor,  as  stated  in  a  former  chapter,'  relate  to— 

2.  The  remedial  process  by  which  the  demand  or  claim  is  to 
be  presented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  legality  is  to  be  decided, 
and  the  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  demandant  or 
claimant  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  question  which  will  first  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
Acts  of  Congress  of  1793  and  1850,  or  either  of  them,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  the  persons  claimed  without  submit- 
ting the  facts  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  is  in  violation 
of  any  guarantee  in  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  Bill  of 
Eights. 

In  the  public  and  private  discussions  which  have  arisen  in 
respect  to  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  provision,  it  has 
been  urged  that  such  trial  is  required  by  the  declaration,  in  the 
fifth  article  of  Amendments,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,"  and 
that  in  tlie  seventh  article,  that,  "in  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved." 

§  919.  To  say  nothing  of  the  actual  legislation  of  Congress 

» Ante,  p.  607. 
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as  authority  against  the  objection,  every  case  in  which  an 
alleged  fugitive  from  labor  has  been  delivered  up,  as  provided 
in  either  Act  of  Congress,  by  a  judge  holding  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  a  State, 
and  every  case  in  which  the  delivery  of  such  alleged  fugitive  by 
a  United  States  commissioner,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1850, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  a  national  or  State  court,  is  an  author- 
ity that  these  guarantees  have  not  been  violated  by  such  legis- 
lation. These  constitutional  guarantees,  it  will  be  remembered, 
operate  only  against  the  exercise  of  power  derived  from  the 
national  source.*  The  judges  of  State  courts  acting  in  any  of 
these  cases,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  Congress  of  1793,  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  State,  and  not  from  the  United 
States.  Hence,  such  action  by  a  State  judge  does  not  have 
the  same  force  as  a  precedent  in  this  inquiry.  Still,  the  powers 
held  by  the  State  judiciary  must  have  been  limited  by  similar 
provisions  in  the  State  constitutions,  and  hence  their  action  in 
these  instances  may  be  received  as  an  exposition  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  a  parallel  question.  In  many  of  these  instances, 
too,  it  is  probable  that  the  State  judges  did  not  actually  dis- 
criminate whether  their  powers  in  the  premises  were  derived 
from  the  State  or  from  the  United  States.  K  the  true  doctrine 
is  that  the  "  State  magistrates,"  acting  according  to  the  law  of 
1793,  exercised  power  derived  from  the  national  source,  the 
cases  in  which  such  oflScers  have  acted  are  direct  authority. 

§  920.  It  might,  at  the  first  view,  appear  that  the  opinions 
in  which  the  claimant's  right  to  seize  and  remove  a  fugitive 
out  of  the  State  into  which  he  may  have  escaped,  without  any 
proceeding  under  either  Act  ofXk)ngress,  has  been  affirmed,  are 
also  authority  against  the  appMibility  of  these  guarantees  in 
cases  arising  under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  But  if  any 
right  of  the  claimant  in  respect  to  the  escaped  slave  has  been 
given  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  does  not  owe  its  existence 
to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that  such  right 
could  not  be  affected  by  those  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
which  limit  the  national  Government  in  its  several  functions. 
It  is  not  claimed  by  any  that  the  right  to  seize  amd  remote  the 

>  AnU,  %  425. 
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fugitive  without  a  certifieate  is  given  by  the  legiBlation  of  Con- 
gress. These  cases,  therefore,  are  not  anthoritj  in  the  present 
inquiry/ 

§  921.  In  this  inquiry,  the  eases  under  the  law  of  1798  lie  . 
of  the  greater  importance,  since  they  are  relied  upon  ahnoit 
exdnsiTely  in  deciding  the  question  under  the  later  Act    The 
bearing  of  those  cases  upon  the  question  under  con^deratioB 
iS|  however,  very  unequal.* 

In  Wright  ff.  Deacon  (1819),  5  Serg.  and  Bawle,  63  {ank^ 
p.  43S),  the  question  direcUy  before  the  court  was  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  providing  a  trial  by  juiy 
in  these  cases.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  articles  of  the  Amendments  to  control  tiie  power  of 
Congress  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  presented  to 
the  court  But  Tllghman,  Oh.  J.,  expressly  declared  that  tht 
Act  of  Congress  of  1793  was  not  unconstitutional  in  not  pro- 
viding a  jury  trial,  saying,  ib.  64,  *^  It  plainly  appears,  from  tiis 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  CongrsM^ 
that  the  fugitive  was  to  be  delivered  up  on  a  summary  proceeds 
ing,  without  the  delay  of  a  formal  trial  in  a  court  of  common 
law."  To  this  Judge  Tilghman  adds  a  statement  which,  in  sub* 
sequent  instances^  has  been  enlai^ged  upon  as  a  judicial  denial 
of  the  assertion  that  a  delivering  up  of  an  alleg^  slave  to  the 
claimant  under  the  statutes  of  1793  and  1850  is  a  determination 
of  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  the  national  law  without  the 
test  of  a  trial  by  jury.  The  judge  said  :  "  But  if  he  had  really 
a  right  to  freedom,  that  right  was  not  impaired  by  this  pro- 

*  The  qoeetioii  remaliiB — whether  these  guarantees  do  not  modify  whaterer 
power  private  persons  may  deriye  fironybe  Ckmstitotion,  and  so  limit  the  rigiits 
given  by  the  fugitive-slave  provision  iHthe  owner.    This  is  subordinate  to  the 

auestion  of  the  eaiutrucHon  of  that  provision,  because  it  can  only  arise  on  adoptiosf 
[ie  fourth  construction.  This  question  has  not  been  here  examined,  beoaase^ 
on  other  reasoning,  the  conclusion  has  been  against  the  doctrine  that  the  owaer^s 
right  in  respect  to  the  ftigitive  is  the  same  as  m  the  State  from  which  he  escaped. 
See  ante,  p.  580,  n.  1.  In  9  Oh.,  17S,  Mr.  Wolcott  arguea  that  tbeae  guarantees  ds 
apply  agfllnst  seizure  and  removal  by  the  claimant. 

*  In  Butler  «.  Hopper  (1806),  1  Wash.  C.  C,  500,  ante,  p.  409,  Gommoiiw.  t. 
Holloway(1816),  2S.  <fc  R.,  806,  anU,  p.  412,  and  ifx/Mirfo  Simmons  (182S),  4 
Wash.  C.  C,  896,  ante,  p.  409,  the  question  was  only  of  the  personal  extent  of  tibs 
provision,  and  the  party  claimed  was  not  delivered  up.  In  Glen  r.  Hodges  (1813)^ 
9  Johns.,  67,  ante,  p.  488,  the  question  was  only  of  Uie  right  to  aeiae,  either  for 
removal  or  making  a  claim ;  the  debt  of  service  seems  not  to  have  been  disputed. 
But  the  court  may  have  thought  that  the  question  at  issue  involved  the  constite* 
tionaUty  of  the  entire  Act 
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ceeding ;  he  was  placod  jost  in  the  situation  in  which  he  stood 
before  he  fled,  and  might  prosecute  his  right  in  the  State  to 
which  he  belonged."  But  this  admission  that  the  person 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  labor  is,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  ^^  placed  just  in  the  situation  in  which  he  stood  before  be 
fled,"  is,  in  itself,  a  recognition  that  the  rights  of  the  parties 
under  the  national  law  are  decided  without  the  test  of  a  trial 
by  jury.  The  utmost  effect  that  can  be  given  to  the  owner^s 
claim  under  the  provieion  is  to  place  the  fugitive  just  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood  before  he  fled.' 

§  922.  In  Jack  «.  Martin  (1834),  12  Wend.,  811-14,  ib.  607 
(on^,  p.  446),  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  was  involved,  as  well  as  that  which  was  principally 
examined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  viz.,  whether  the  State  had 
either  exclusive  or  concurrent  power  to  le^slate  in  carrying 
the  constitutional  provision  into  effect.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  guarantee  of  jury  trial, 
appears  to  have  been  fully  discussed  on  the  argument,  or,  at, 
least,  on  the  argument  before  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors ;  see  14  Wend.,  515,  521.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  below,  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  question,  and  the 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  declined  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  Judge 
Nelson's  langnage,  even  in  supporting  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, is,  in  this  connection,  very  remarkable.  He  said,  12 
Wend.,  324 :  "  It  has  been  said  that,  under  the  law  of  1793,  a 
free  citizen  might  be  seized  and  carried  away  into  captivity, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  law  of  the  State  giving  him  a 
trial  by  jury  upon  the  question  of  freedom.    This  argument  is 

*  In  HiU  ».  Low  (1822),  4  Waah.  C.  C,  827,  the  action  was  for  the  penalty  for 
obstructing  the  plaintiff  in  arresting  the  supposed  ftigitive  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  before  a  magistrate ;  ante,  p.  680.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Griffith 
(1828),  2  Pick.,  11,  the  question  was  only  of  the  right  of  seizure  without  a  war- 
rant The  arguments  of  Judges  Parker  and  Thacher  on  that  point  have,  how* 
erer,  a  bearing  on  the  present  question ;  see  ante,  p.  562.  In  Worthington  tr. 
Preston  (1824),  4  Wash.  0.  C,  461,  the  action  was  a^inst  the  Jailor  for  escape  of 
a  slave  placed  In  his  custody  by  a  claimant,  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  under 
the  statute.  But,  as  the  jailor  was  held  not  responsible,  the  validity  of  such  a 
certificate  was  not  affirmed ;  ante,  p.  680.  In  Fanny  v.  Montgomery  (1828),  1 
Breese,  18S,  there  was  no  decision  bearing  on  this  question;  afUe,  p.  681,  note. 
In  Johnson  «.  Tompkins  ilSSS),  I  Bald.  G.  C,  671,  there  was  no  certificate  on 
didm,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  were  determined  by  the  State  law,  or  by  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution  irrespectively  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  See  anU, 
p.  441.  • 
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plausible,  and  the  jostiee  of  it  difficult  to  denj ;  bnt,  Botmd  as 
it  is,  it  tends  only  to  prove  the  defectivenees  of  the  law  of 
Congress,  not  the  authority  of  the  State.  It  would  be  appro- 
priate and  pertinent,  when  urged  before  that  body,  to  effect 
an  amendment  of  the  law ;  but  it  would  be  a  most  sweejnif 
and  dangerous  position,  if  sufficient  to  justify  the  authority  to 
amend  it  by  State  legislation."  Judge  kelson  here  seems  to 
hold  that  a  court  may  admit  that  an  Act  of  CongresB  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  yet  recognize  the  l^ality  of  the  action  pie- 
scribed  by  that  Act,  because  the  State  has  no  power  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  l^islation  of  Congress.  In  his  furtho*  an- 
swer to  the  same  objection  (after  an  argument  from  the  undis* 
puted  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice)  Judge  Nelson  seems 
to  argue  that  a  State  judge  should  not  examine  into  the  yalid- 
ity  of  an  Aiot  of  Congress,  because  the  national  judiciary  hai 
the  power  to  correct  Injustice  or  error  committed  by  the  subor> 
dinate  court  or  magistrate  who,  in  the  first  instance,  is  caDed 
upon  to  apply  the  law  of  Congress.  He  says,  12  Wend.,  385 : 
^'  If  the  magistrate  should  finally  err  in  granting  the  certificate, 
the  party  can  still  resort  to  the  protection  of  the  national  judi- 
ciary. The  proceedings  by  whicJi  his  rights  hare  been  iuTsded 
being  under  a  law  of  Congress,  the  remedy  for  error  or  injus- 
tice belongs  peculiarly  to  that  high  tribunal.'  Under  their 
ample  shield,  the  apprehension  of  captivity  and  oppression 
cannot  be  alarming."  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  State 
judiciaries  should  never  examine  into  the  validity  of  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

In  his  Opinion,  in  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors, 
Chancellor  Walworth  assumed,  as  admitted,  that  the  negro 
claimed  in  this  ease  did  owe  service,  and  had  escaped.  Bat 
he  said,  14  Wend.,  525 :  "  But  suppose,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  the  question  to  be  tried  relates  merely  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  or  apprentice,  he  in- 
sisting that  he  is  a  free,  native-bom  citizen  of  the  State  where 

'  How  18  this  assertioii  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the  magistrate  exer 
cises  special  authority,  see  ante,  pp.  618,  619,  notes ;  or  with  the  doctrine  of  Banr 
V.  Mercein,  6  Howard,  103,  that  no  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  firom  a  deci- 
sion on  habeas  corpns,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  or  that  of  Integer's  case,  ib.  176,  thst 
no  appeal  lies  from  a  decision  of  a  ju(%e  at  chambers  ? 

• 
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he  is  found  residing  at  the  time  the  claim  is  made,  and  that  he 
has  never  been  in  the  State  nnder  whose  laws  his  services  are 
claimed, — can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  authorize  the  transportation  of  a 
person  thus  claimed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Union  as  a  slave 
upon  a  mere  summary  examination,  before  an  inferior  State 
magistrate/  who  is  clothed  with  no  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
of  the  respective  parties?  Whatever  others  may  think  upon 
the  subject,  I  must  still  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the 
patriots  of  the  Kevolution  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  had  incorporated  into  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  as  one  of  the  justifiable  causes  of  separation 
from  our  mother  country,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
had  been  transported  beyond  seas  for  trial,  could  ever  have 
intended  to  sanction  such  a  principle  as  to  one  who  was 
merely  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  servitude  in  another  State.'" 
§  923.  The  decision  of  Judge  Thompson  in  the  matter  of 
Peter,  alias  Lewis,  Martin  (circa  1837),  2  Paine's  C.  C.  K.,  348, 
was  on  a  motion  to  quash  writs  de  homine  r&plegicmdo^  issued 
out  of  and  made  returnable  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
requiring  the  marshal  to  replevy  Martin  out  of  the  custody  in 
which  he  was  held  by  certain  citizens  of  Virginia.  The  mar- 
shal had  replevied  Martin  when  held  by  the  sheriff 'under  a 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
conformably  to  the  State  law.'  But  the  Becorder  had  after- 
wards given  a  certificate  to  the  claimants.  Judge  Thompson 
held  that,  whether  Martin  was  "  in  the  custody  of  the  law 
under  the  order  of  the  Recorder,  or  was  in  the  custody  of  the 

>  As  already  shown,  ante,  p.  652,  the  preyious  decisions  did  not  warrant  the 
Chancellor  in  saying  that  an  inferior  State  magistrate— that  is,  one  not  holding 
the  ordinary  judici2  power  of  the  State — ^may  act  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress. This  dictum  of  the  Chancellor  is  in  harmony  with  the  passage  already 
qaoted,  in  which  he  describes  the  power  exercised  by  the  State  ma^strates  as 
ministerial.     See  afUe^  p.  632. 

*  The  portion  of  Judge  Hornblower's  Opinion  in  Himsley's  case  (1836)  which 
relates  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  New  Jersey  in  respect  to  the  guarantee 
of  jury  trial  in  the  State  Constitution  {anttt  p.  66,  n.)  indicates  that  he  considered 
the  objection  of  great  force  as  against  the  Act  of  Congress  also. 

'  Like  Judge  Nelson,  on  simi&r  circumstances  in  Jack  v.  Martin  (ofUe,  p.  622,  il\ 
Judge  Thompson  held  that  the  Recorder  had  proceeded  throughout  under  the  lew 
of  Congress. 
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claimantB,"  the  writ  was  irregnlarly  issued,  and  must  be  set 
aside.    (lb.  851,  855.) 

Judge  Thompson  held  that,  if  the  Act  of  CSongress  were  m- 
oonstitutional  and  Toid,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  issaiiig 
a  honUne  replegiando  to  try  the  question  of  slavery  {ib.  351). 
But  he  aflBurmed  the  constitutionalitj  of  the  law  of  Congroii 
and  considered  the  objection  taken  against  it  for  not  pennittiiq; 
trial  by  jury.  On  this  point  he  is  reported  to  have  said^ 
852) :  ^^  If  tiie  inquiry  before  the  magistrate  was  a  trial  upon 
the  merits,  and  conclusiye  upon  the  question  of  slaFery",  thoe 
would  be  great  force  in  the  objection.  But  it  is  not  It  is 
only  a  preliminary  examination  to  authorize  the  dsdmant  to 
take  back  the  fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled ;  sod 
the  question,  whether  he  is  a  slave  or  not,  is  open  to  inquiij 
there,  and  we  cannot  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  suggestion 
that  this  question  will  not  be  there  fairly  and  impartislty 
tried."  And,  on  p.  353 :  ^^  If  this  were  intended  to  be  a  final 
determination  of  the  question  of  slavery,  the  law  would,  doubt- 
less, have  declared  the  freedom  of  the  slave  to  be  thereby 
established;  and  it  would  be  a  judicial  proceeding  wbidi 
would,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  binding 
in  each  State.  The  magistrates  designated  in  the  Act,  who 
are  authorized  to  entertain  this  inquiry,  clearly  shows  it 
would  not  be  intended  as  a  trial  upon  Uie  merits  of  the  case. 
It  may  be  made  before  any  judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States  residing  or  being  within  the  State, 
or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate, 
wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  made.^ 

"  Tlie  7th  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
does  not  apply  to  any  such  preliminary  inquiries.  *  *  * 
Admitting  that  the  trial  upon  the  merits,  under  the  homme 
replegiando^  or  any  other  mode  of  proceeding  which  is  final 
upon  the  question  of  slavery,  would  fall  within  this  amend- 
ment, and  would  require  a  trial  by  jury,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  Act  of  Con- 

*  The  argnroent  is,  that  some  personfl  might  act  who  neither  held  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  nor  were  judges  of  State  courts  of  ordinary  jariMSe- 
tion.  But  this,  as  has  been  shown,  has  never  been  established  by  judicial  de- 
dfiioo. 
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gress,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  secured.*  If  it  is,  it  is  secured 
in  every  case  where  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  demanded  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  of  Congress  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  secured  in  every  possible  case  of  arrest  upon  a 
criminal  charge — ^for  the  identity  of  the  person  and  prima 
fdcie  evidence  of  guilt  are  subjects  of  inquiry  upon  every  such 
arrest.  But  another  reason  may  be  assigned  why  this  Amend- 
ment has  no  bearing  upon  the  law  in  question :  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  secured  by  this  Amendment  is  the  trial  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  is  confined  to  matters  of 
fact  only.  All  questions  of  law  arising  upon  suits  at  common 
law  are  decided  by  the  court;  and  the  inquiry  before  the 
magistrate,  under  this  Act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  slavery  is  involved,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  a  question 
of  fact.  The  magistrate  is  to  inquire  whether,  under  ike  la/wa 
of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  the  fugitive  fled,  he  owes 
service  or  labor  to  the  person  claiming  him." 

In  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  issue.  Judge  Thompson 
appears  to  have  stood  alone.  No  other  judge  has  said  any- 
thing to  support  this  extraordinary  position. 

§  924.  In  Prigg's  case  no  allusion  was  made  either  by  counsel 
or  by  any  member  of  the  court  to  this  ground  of  objection  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act*  The  judgment  of  the  court 
in  this  case  bears  on  the  present  question  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  constitutional  guarantee  cannot  apply  against  a 
removal  of  the  supposed  fugitive  under  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  the  law  of  Congress  any  more  than  it  would  against 
the  act  of  the  claimant  in  seizing  and  removing  such  fugitive 
without  reference  to  the  remedy  provided  by  Congress.    The 

>  For  the  defendant  in  error,  in  Jack  v.  Martin,  14  Wend.,  621,  shortly  after 
this  decision,  O^C^nor,  counsel,  in  reply  to  the  objection  aminst  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  is  here  considered,  asserted  that  the  person  claimed  may  try  his  right 
to  freedom  by  homiru  replegiando  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  nji\s 
opinion  has  not  been  advanced  in  any  other  case  under  the  law  of  1798.  It  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  conclusiveness  of  the  certificate  declared  by  sec.  6  of  the 
Act  of  1850. 

*  On  the  qnestion,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  court  involved  the  inquirv  into 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  see  ante,  p.  638,  note.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story,  in  Life  and  Letters  of  Judge  Story,  vol.  2,  896,  says,  that  when  the  objec- 
tion to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  for  excluding  a  jury  trial 
was  suggested  to  Judge  Story,  "  on  his  return  from  Washington,  he  replied  that 
this  question  was  not  argued  by  counsel  nor  considered  by  the  court,  and  that  he 
should  still  consider  it  an  open  one." 

VOL.  u.— 46 
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court  in  Prigg's  ease  affirmed  the  l^alitj  of  sneh  a  removal 
by  the  claimants.  An  argument  against  that  doctrine  has  al- 
ready been  presented.  But,  admitting  the  validity  of  such  re- 
movaly  it  would  still  seem  that,  if  Congress  undertakes  to  provide 
a  mode  of  determining  the  claim  under  its  authority,  it  must 
respect  this  guarantee,  which  is  intended  to  limit  all  powers  of 
the  national  Gk>vemment  in  reference  to  private  persons.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted,  by  those  who  maintain  the  claimant's 
right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive,  that  personal  repleviB 
or  trespass  may  be  brought  against  such  claimant  in  the  State 
in  which  the  person  seized  is  found :  in  which  case  his  right  to 
the  service  of  the  person  seized  will  be  tried  by  jury.  Bat 
the  Acts  of  Congress  prevent  any  such  means  of  oonteeting  the 
claimant's  right,  and  thus  exclude  even  that  trial  which  might 
take  place  consistently  with  the  doctrine  of  seizure  afid  re- 
moval. 

§  925.  In  Sims'  case,  7  Cushing,  310,  Shaw,  Oh.  J.,  says  :— 
^'  Since  the  argument  in  court  this  morning  I  am  reminded  by 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner  that  the  law  in  questiim 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  because  it  makes  no 
provision  for  a  trial  by  jury.  We  think  that  this  cannot  vary 
the  result.  The  law  of  1860  stands,  in  this  respect,  precisely 
upon  the  same  ground  witli  that  of  1793,  and  the  same  grounds 
of  argument  which  tend  to  show  the  unconstitutionality  of 
one  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other,  and  the  same  answer 
may  be  made  to  them."  This  is  the  only  notice  of  the  objection 
in  this  opinion. 

§  926.  In  Miller  v,  McQuerry  (1853),  5  McLean,  469,  Jndge 
McLean  supported  the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  against 
this  objection  by  a  specimen  of  reasoning  which  would  be 
deemed  extraordinary  indeed  if  applied  to  any  other  matter 
than  the  claim  for  a  fugitive  slave.  The  judge  says,  ib.  481 : 
"  The  Act  of  1850,  except  by  repugnant  provisions,  did  not 
repeal  the  Act  of  1793.  The  objection,  that  no  jury  is  given, 
does  apply  to  both  Acts.  From  my  experience  in  trying  nu- 
merous actions  for  damages  against  persons  who  obstructed  an 
arrest  of  fugitives  from  labor,  or  aided  their  escape,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  that  the  rights  of  the  master  would  be  safe  before 
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a  jury."  The  judge  gives  an  inBtance  where  an  abolitionist 
was  of  the  jury.*  He  afterwards  says :  "  The  Act  of  1793  has 
been  in  operation  about  sixty  years.  During  that  whole  time 
it  haa  been  executed  as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  court,  judge,  or  other  officer,  has  held  the  Act  in  this 
or  in  any  other  respect  unconstitutional.  This  long  course  <^ 
decision  on  a  question  so  exciting  as  to  call  forth  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  and  the  astuteness  of  lawyers  is  no  unsatis- 
factory evidence  that  the  construction  is  correct. 

^'  Under  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress  the  inquiry 
is  not  strictly  whether  the  fugitive  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  but 
whether  he  owe  service  to  the  claimant.  This  would  be  the 
precise  question  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice ;  in  such  a  case 
the  inquiry  would  not  be  whether  the  master  had  treated  the 
apprentice  so  badly  as  to  entitle  him  to  his  discharge.  Such  a 
question  would  more  probably  arise  under  the  ind^iture  <^ 
i^prenticeship  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is  executed.  And 
if  the  apprentice  be  remanded  to  the  service  of  his  master,  it 
would  in  no  respect  affect  his  righj;  to  a  discharge,  where  he  is 
held^  for  the  cruelty  of  his  master  or  any  other  ground.*  The 
same  principle  applies  to  fugitives  from  labor.  It  is  true  in 
such  cases  evidence  is  heard  that  he  is  a  freeman.  His  freedom 
may  be  established,  by  acts  done  or  suffered  by  his  master,  not 
necessarily  within  the  jurisdiction  where  he  is  held  as  a  slave. 
Such  an  inquiry  may  be  made,  as  it  is  required  by  the  justice 
of  the  case.*  But  on  whatever  ground  the  fugitive  Aay  be 
remanded,  it  cannot,  legally,  operate  against  his  right  to  lib- 
erty. That  right  when  presented  to  a  court  in  a  slave  State 
has,  generally,  been  acted  upon  with  fairness  and  impartiality. 
Exceptions  to  this,  if  there  be  exceptions,  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  on  the  claims  of  heirs  or  creditors,  which  are  governed 

'  The  assarance  that  under  either  system  of  trial  the  result  to  him  must  be 
the  same,  misht  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  person  claimed,  bat  it  is  a  very  sinsni- 
lar  mode  of  disposing  of  the  legal  question.  There  is  in  it  as  much  argument  for- 
as  against  trial  by  jury. 

*^The  judge  argues— the  question,  whether  the  person  claimed  is  or  is  not  an 
apprentice,  cannot  be  tried,  because,  assuming  that  he  is  an  apprentice,  a  discharge 
of  the  indentures,  for  cruelty,  <&c.,  could  be  asked  for  only  in  the  State  in  which 
the  parties  reside. 

"This  is  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  had  just  said  of  an  apprentice. 
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by  local  laws,  with  which  the  people  of  the  oth^  States  are 
not  presumed  to  be  acquainted.^ 

"  K  a  fugitive  from  labor,  after  having  been  liberated  by  a 
judge  or  commissioner,  should  voluntarily  return  to  his  master, 
southern  courts  would  have  held  that  his  original  status  would 
attach  to  him ;  he  would  be  held  as  a  slave.  And,  of  course, 
the  decision  of  the  judge  or  commissioner,  having  been  that 
he  did  not  owe  service  to  the  claimant,  could  not  operate  as  a 
bar  to  the  rights  of  the  master.  The  claim  to  freedom,  if  made 
in  the  slave  State,  would  be  unaffected  by  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry and  decision.*  That  decision  is,  that  the  slave  does  or 
does  not  owe  service  to  the  claimant.  It  does  not  finallj 
establish  the  fact,  whether  the  fugitive  is  a  freeman  or  a  slave. 
K  the  decision  on  such  an  inquiry  as  this  should  finally  fix  the 
seal  of  slavery  on  the  fugitive,  I  should  hesitate  long,  not- 
withstanding the  weight  of  precedent,  without  the  aid  of  a 
jury,  to  pronounce  his  fate.  But  the  inquiry  is  preliminary, 
and  not  final. 

^^  It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  power  of  the  master 
may  be  so  exercised  as  to  defeat  a  trial  for  the  freedom  of  the 
fugitive.  This  must  be  admitted ;  but  the  hardship  and  injus- 
tice supposed  arise  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,"  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  be 
held  answerable. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  seventh  Article  does  not  apply  to 
a  case  like  this.  The  provision  is  '  in  suits  at  common  law.' 
This  is  not  strictly  a  proceeding,  at  common  law.  The  com- 
mon law  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  slavery.  The  proceed- 
ing is  under  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  under  the 
forms  specially  provided,  and  not  according  to  the  course  of 
common  law." 

§  927.  In  Booth's  case  (1854),  3  Wise.  39,  Judge  Smith,  in 

'  The  judge  declares  his  ignorance  of  the  judicial  proceedings  to  which  the 
commissioner's  decision  is  supposed  to  be  preliminary. 

*  To  what  is  the  commissioner's  decision  against  tne  claim  preliminary  ?  "  The 
slave's  voluntary  return  seems  to  be  the  real  preliminary  to  the  judgment  ia  the 
slave  State,  in  the  case  supposed. 

•  The  judge  contemplates  the  consequences  of  the  institution  of  davery  at- 
taching to  a  person  whom  he  had  before  distinguished  as  not  being  declared  a 
slave,  but  only  a  person  owing  service. 
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his  first  Opinion,  says,  immediately  after  the  passage  cited, 
(mtCy  p.  670 : 

^^  It  has  been  already  said  that,  until  the  claim  of  the  owner 
be  interposed,  the  fugitive  in  this  State  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  free  man. 

^^  The  interposition  of  the  claim,  by  legal  process,  is  the 
commencement  of  a  suit.  ^  A  suit  is  the  prosecution  of  some 
claim,  demand,  or  request.'  6  Wheat.  407.  The  trial  of  such 
claim  is  the  trial  of  a  suit.  Therefore  the  trial  thereof  must 
not  only  be  had  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  whether  pro-* 
ceedings  be  commenced  by  the  fugitive  to  resist  the  claimant, 
or  by  the  claimant  to  enforce,  and  establish  his  claim,  it  [40] 
would  seem  that  either  party  would  be  entitled  to  a  jury.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  position  to  say  that  neither  the  States  nor 
the  general  Government  have  provided  means  for  such  a  mode 
of  trial.  The  constitutional  right  of  the  party  remains  the 
same.  The  late  organization  of  our  county  courts  failed  to 
provide  a  trial  by  a  constitutional  jury,  yet  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  parties  were  nevertheless  entitled  to  demand  it. 
K  provision  is  not  made  for  such  a  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
proper  authority  to  make  it.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  posi- 
tion to  say,  that  the  proceeding  to  reclaim  and  repossess  a 
fugitive  from  service  is  not  a  *suit  at  common  law.'  This 
question  is  already  settled.  It  has  been  judicially  determined 
that  the  term  '  common  law '  was  used  in  the  Constitution  in 
contradistinction  to  suits  in  admiralty  or  equity.  Were  it 
otherwise.  Congress  need  only  to  change  the  common-law  form 
of  procedure  to  nullify  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases. 
See  Story  Comm.  645,  et  seq. ;  3  Pet.  446. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  '  in  a  just  sense,  the  amendment 
may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not  of 
equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the  pecu- 
liar form  which  they  may  assume,  to  settle  legal  rights.'  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  legal  right  of  the  claimant  must  be 
settled  before  a  fugitive  from  labor  can  be  delivered  up.  We 
have  already  seen  that  a  suit  is  held  to  be  '  the  prosecution  of 
some  claim,  demand,  or  request.'  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
irresistible,  therefore,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  claim  to  a 
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fagitive  from  labor,  or  resifltance  to  sacli  claim  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  fugitive,  is  a  suity  not  in  equity  or 
admiralty,  and  hence  at  common  law,  within  the  purview  [41] 
of  the  Constitution.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  technically  a  suit  at  common  law ;  nor  is 
a  proceeding  by  foreign  attachment,  and  n^any  other  proceed- 
ings which  are  held  to  be  embraced  by  the  jury  provi^on  of 
the  Constitution.  Authorities  might  be  multiplied  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject, were  it  necessary. 

*  ^^  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Constitution  evidently  contem- 
plates a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive 
from  labor.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  it  t  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  provision,  nor  in  its  path- 
way to  the  Constitution.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  apparent 
from  the  language  nsed ;  for  it  distinctly  imports  a  trial  of  the 
claim,  and  a  determination  of  the  fact  tiiat  labor  or  service  is 
dne  to  the  claimant  before  a  delivery  can  be  made.  When  the 
evidence  of  snch  an  intention  is  furnished,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  trample  down  all  forms  of  law,  and  set  at  naught 
every  settled  rule  of  construction.  But,  admit  the  fact.  A 
provision  may  be  made  for  obtaining  a  jury  in  a  snmmaiy 
manner,  as  is  sometimes  done  for  the  trial  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty seized  by  attaebment.  But  I  can  pursue  this  subject  no 
further. 

"  Again,  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  dus  process  of  law. 
This  last  phrase  has  a  distinct  technical  meaning,  viz.:  regular 
judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  or  by  a  regular  suit  commenced  and  prosecuted  according 
to  the  forms  of  law.  An  essential  requisite  is  due  process  to 
bring  the  party  into  court.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  first 
principles  of  natural  law.     Every  person  is  entitled  to  his 

*  day  in  court,'  to  be  legally  [42]  notified  of  the  proceedings 
taken  against  him,  and  duly  summoned  to  defend.  The  pass- 
ing of  judgment  upon  any  person  without  his  *  day  in  court,' 
without  due  process,  or  its  equivalent,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  without  the  express 
guaranty  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  implied  as  a  funds- 
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mental  condition  of  all  civil  goTemments.  But  the  tenth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1850  expressly  nullifies  this  provision  of  the 
C)onstitution.  It  provides  that  the  claimant  may  go  before  any 
court  of  record,  or  judge,  in  vacation,  and,  without  process, 
make  proof  of  the  escape,  and  the  owing  of  service  or*  labor ; 
whereupon  a  record  is  made  of  the  matters  proved,  and  a  gen- 
ial description  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  escaped ;  a  tran- 
script of  such  record,  made  out  and  attested  by  the  clerk  with 
the  seal  of  the  court,  being  exhibited  to  the  judge  or  commis- 
sioner, must  be  taken  and  held  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  escape,  and  that  service  or  labor  is  due  to  the  party 
mentioned  in  the  record,  and  may  be  held  sufElcient  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  escaping. 

^'  Here  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Caid 
that  be  said  to  be  by  due^ro^;^^^  of  law  which  is  without  pro- 
cess altogether  \  Here  thQ  status  or  condition  of  the  person  is 
instaxitly  changed  in  his  absence,  without  process,  without  no- 
tice, without  opportunity  to  meet  or  examine  the  witnesses 
against  him,  or  rebut  their  testimony.  A  record  is  made, 
which  is  conclusive  against  him  *  in  any  State  or  Territory  in* 
which  he  may  be  found.'  It  is  not  a  process  to  bring  the  per- 
son before  the  court  in  which  the  record  is  made  up,  but  it  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  judgment  of  the  court  or  judge, 
which  commits  the  person  absolutely  to  the  control  and  posses- 
sion of  the  claimants,  to  be  taken  whithersoever  he  pleases,  to 
be  dragged  from  a  State  where  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  his  freedom  to  any  State  or  Territory  where  the  legal  pre- 
sumption is  against  his  freedom. 

"  Is  not  this  depriving  a  person  of  liberty  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law?  Other  courts  and  other  judges  may  pronounce 
this  provision  of  the  Act  of  1850  to  be  in  conformity  with  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  ;  but,  while  I  have  a  mind  to  reason,  and  a  conscience 
to  dictate  me,  and  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  resting  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  so  declare  it,  and, 
for  the  price  of  worlds,  I  will  not. 

"  Upon  this  branch  of  that  Act  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
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has  been  anj  adjudication.  Certainly  there  has  been  none  that 
can  be  claimed  as  authority  here.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  trial  by  jury.  There  are  other  points  equally 
fatal  to  this  Act  when  tested  by  the  Constitution,  but  I  haye 
not  time  nor  inclination  now  to  discuss  them." 

§  928.  Chief  Justice  Whiton,  delivering  the  opinion  of  ibt 
court  on  the  oertiorariy  said,  3  Wise.  62, 63,  that,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  Prigg's  case, "  nothing  was  said  of  the  right  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  to  a  trial  by  jury  to  decide  the  question  of  fact  up(m 
which  his  surrender  depends ;"  and  that  there  was  nothing  on 
the  point  in  the  other  cases  before,  the  Supreme  Court — Jones 
V.  Van  Zandt,  5  How.,  and  Moore  v.  Illinois,  14  Howard ;  add- 
ing :  "  "We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
duty  of  this  court  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  provide  by  law  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
labor  to  the  persons  to  whom  their  labor  is  due,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  person  claimed 
as  a  fugitive  to  a  trial  by  jury  before  he  can  be  surrendered  or 
delivered  up  to  the  claimant  as  already  settled  by  the  court 
which  has  the  power  finally  to  d^ide  all  questions  growing 
out  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  "We  must  consider  the  question 
as  an  open  one." 

Then,  after  tlie  extract  already  given  {anU^  pp.  670,  671), 
which  relates  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners, 
Judge  Wliiton  says,  3  Wise,  66 :  "  And  we  think  it  equally 
clear  that  the  Constitution  is  violated  by  withholding  from  the 
person  claimed  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  before  he  can  be 
delivered  up  to  the  claimant. 

"  The  fifth  article  of  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides,  among  other  things,  that  *  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.'  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  (2  Kent. 
Com.,  3),  says  :  '  It  may  be  received  as  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, universally  understood  and  acknowledged  throughout 
this  country,  that  no  person  can  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seized of  his  freehold,  or  liberties  or  estate,  or  exiled,  or  con- 
demned, or  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the 
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law  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  The  words,  law 
of  the  land,  as  used  in  Magna  Charta  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, are  understood  to  mean  due  process  of  law ;  that  is,  by 
indictment  or  presentment  of  good 'and  lawful  men ;  and  this, 
says  Lord  Coke,  is  the  true  sense  and  exposition  of  these 
words.' 

"  [67]  We^re  aware  that  it' has  been  paid  that  ^layes  are 
not  persons  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  above  referred  to.  But  this, 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  does  not  affect  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, as  persons  who  are  free  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
deprived  of  their  liberty  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  without  having 
had  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  })eef3.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  question,  whether  a  slave  escaping  from  the  State 
where  he  is  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  a  State  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  thereby  becomes  free  by  virtue  of  the  local  law, 
subject  only  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  returned  again  to  servi- 
tude, as  it  is  a  question  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  before  us.  But  we  propose  to  exam- 
ine the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  State, 
and  to  show  that  by  it  such  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  without '  due  process  of  law.'  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  claimant  can  go  before  any  court  of  record,  or  any  judge 
thereof,  in  vacation,  and  make  satisfactory  proof  to  such  court 
or  judge,  in  vacation,  of  the  escape,  and  that  the  person  escap- 
ing owes  service  or  labor  to  such  party.  It  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  cause  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  matters 
so  proved,  and  also  a  description  of  the  person  escaping,  and 
such  record,  being  exhibited  to  any  judge,  commissioner,  or 
other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  cause  persons  escaping  from 
service  or  labor  to  be  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  i,o 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and  that  the  serv- 
ice or  labor  of  the  person  escaping  is  due  to  the  party  in  such 
record  mentioned.  Tliis  testimony  is  taken,  and  this  record  is 
made,  in  the  absence  of  the  person  to  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceeding. He  has  no  [68]  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  who  depose  to  the  facts  which  are  thus  conclusively 
proved  ;  but  without  his  knowledge  evidence  is  manufactured, 
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which,  hj  yirtne  of  this  Act,  proves  b^ond  qiuBtioii  that  he 
is  a  slave  and  that  he  has  escaped  from  senritadeu  We  aie  st 
a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  proceeding,  by  virtae  of  which  s 
freeman  becomes  a  slave,  can  be  justly  cidled  'due  process  d 
law,'  in  the  aense  in  which  that  language  is  nsed  in  the  Consti- 
tntion.  We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  proeeed* 
ings  before  the  commiasi<mer  do  not  determine  the  question  of 
freedom  or  slavery,  that  the  fhgitive  is  only  sent  back  to  tbe 
State  from  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  escaped,  and  that  whes 
he  reaches  there  he  is  a  freeman  or  a  slave  as  his  gtcOus  shall 
be  determined  by  the  local  law.  It  is  farther  said  that  theis 
proceedings  are  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  delivered  up  to  bb  taken  to  the  State  from  which  he 
has  escaped ;  that  a  person  may  be  arrested  by  virtae  merely 
of  an  indictment  or  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate^ 
charging  him  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime  committed 
in  some  other  State,  and  that  upon  the  production  of  a  copj  of 
the  indictment  or  affidavit  certified  as  authentic  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which 
he  had  fled,  he  shall  be  delivered  up  to  be  taken  back.  It  is 
said  that  as  this  proceeding  does  not  deprive  the  person  of  his 
liberty  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constita- 
tion,  but  merely  delivers  him  up  to  be  taken  to  the  State 
where,  according  to  the  indictment  or  affidavit,  the  offence  was 
committed,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  local  law,  eo, 
neitlier  do  these  proceedings  accomplish  more  than  tbe  mere 
transfer  of  the  alleged  fugitive  [69]  to  the  State  where,  as  is 
claimed,  he  owes  service  or  labor  by  force  of  the  local  law. 
We  think  this  a  mistaken  view  of  the  question.  The  fugitive 
from  justice  is  delivered  to  an  agent  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, without  any  adjudication  upon  the  question  of  bis 
guilt  or  innocence ;  in  other  words,  he  is  delivered  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  law,  and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law  for  the  purpose 
of  being  taken  to  the  State  where  alone  he  can  be  tried  for  the 
alleged  offence.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  alleged 
fugitive  from  labor.  In  his  ease  there  is  an  adjudication  be- 
fore the  commissioner  that  he  owes  service  or  labor,  and  tbat 
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he  has  escaped.  By  force  of  the  Act  of  Congress  tinder  con- 
sideration, the  record  made  in  the  State  from  which  he  is  said 
to  have  escaped  is  conclusive  evidence  that  his  atattis  is  that 
of  a  slave. 

"  The  commissioner  is  obliged,  if  his  identity  is  proved,  so 
to  adjudge,  and  the  certificate  which  is  given  to  the  claimant 
ia  given  because  the  commissioner  has  so  adjudged.  More- 
over, the  eommissioner  can  only  give  the  certificate  to  the 
claimant,  who  must  be  the  person  to  whom  the  llibor  or  serv- 
ice is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  and  it  is  given  to  him  for 
that  reason.  It  is  not  material  to  inquire  what  the  condition 
of  the  person  will  be  when  he  has  been  taken  to  the  State 
where  the  service  or  labor  is  said  to  be  due.  He  may  regain 
his  freedom ;  but,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  by  force  of  the  law  of 
the  State,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Congress  under  con- 
sideration ;  for  under  that  he  has  been  adjudged  a  slave,  and 
by  force  of  it  he  has  been  taken  as  a  slave  by  the  person 
adjudged  to  be  his  owner,  his  agent  or  attorney,  from  the  State 
where  he  was  arrested,  to  the  State  from  which  he  is  alleged  [70] 
to  have  escaped.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  that 
the  alleged  fugitive  from  labor  is  taken  back  to  the  State  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped,  as  a  person  who  has  been 
proved  and  adjudged  to  be  a  slave,  and,  as  we  believe,  without 
due  process  of  law,  without  having  his  rights  passed  upon  and 
determined  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  We  think  it  essential  that 
his  right  should  be  maintained  by  all  courts  and  all  tribunals, 
and  for  the  reasons  above  given  we  must  affirm  the  order  made 
in  this  case,  discharging  the  relator.'' 

§  929.  The  remarks  of  Judge  Crawford,  3  Wise,  83-85,  dis- 
senting from  his  associates  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  in  this  respect,  are  given  in  the  note.' 

'  8  Wise.,  88: — "The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  highly  and  justly  esteemed,  and 
is  expressly  protected  and  preserved  by  our  State  constitution ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Uiis  right  extends  to  all  persons  within  the  State,  regardless  of  color, 
and  to  the  ftigitive  from  labor  or  slavery  as  to  the  freeman,  in  idl  that  relates  to 
or  affects  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  subject  to  the  several  provisions  of  the 
Conatitutlon  of  the  United  States.  But  suppose  that  a  demand  by  the  executive 
of  any  other  of  the  States  of  this  Union  upon  the  Governor  of  this  State  has  been 
made,  to  surrender  any  citizen,  whether  he  be  white  or  blaclr,  upon  a  charge  of 
felony  committed  in  the  State  from  which  the  remiisition  comes.  It  may  be  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  unfounded  claim  upon  the  labor  and  service  of  the  alleged 
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They  are  only  a  repetition  of  the  argnments  advanced  in  earlier 
cases. 

§  930.  In  the  cases  of  Bnshnell  and  Langston,  9  Oh.,  177, 
this  question  was  not  considered  material  bj  the  majority  of 
the  court.  Judge  Swan  does  not  examine  it  at  all.  Judge 
Peck,  immediately  after  a  passage  already  cited,*  in  winch  he 
affirms  the  question  immaterial  in  that  case,  asks  (ib.  p.  213): 
"  But  is  it  true  that  those  provisions  are  so  clearly  nnconstitii- 
tional  as  to  authorize  this  court  to  pronounce  them,  and  the  law 
in  which  they  are  incorporated,  invalid?  This  is  certainly  not 
the  case  if  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie 
United  States,"  Ac,  referring  to  Prigg's  case  and  Booth's  case. 
"  Nor  are  we,"  he  adds,  "  without  decisions  of  the  highest  State 
tribunals  to  the  same  effect,"  citing  particularly  the  words  of 
Judge  Tilghman  in  5  S.  &  K.,  and  Judge  Shaw's  opinion  ia 
Sims'  case,  and  mentioning  other  cases,  together  with  8  Story's 

fturltiye  slave,  the  person  denmnded  as  a  fogitiTe  from  Jniittce  onslit  Doi  to  b« 
deliyered  over ;  and  yet,  if  the  requisition  be  in  due  form  of  law,  and  acooonpansd 
by  the  proper  eyidence  that  the  person  is  charged  with  the  offence,  the  r^t  of 
trial  of  the  fitct  is  not  afforded  to  him  here ;  but  he  ia  apprehended,  deprired  of 
his  liberty,  and  transported  to  another  and  perhaps  a  distant  State  for  trid. 
Conld  this  be  done  except  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  a  treitj! 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  real  diffsrenoe  between  the  demand  of  a  fusitive  fron 
justice,  and  the  claim  of  a  party  to  whom  it  is  alleged  labor  or  servioels  due. 

**  In  either  case  there  is  a  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  without  the  inter?ai- 
tion  of  a  jury ;  but  it  is  considered  essential  to  the  complete  enforcement  and 
fulfillment  of  the  conRtitutional  compact,  that  a  temporary  deprivation  shoold  be 
permitted  in  the  individual  case,  in  order  that  the  constitutional  right  may  be 
secured.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  he  is  given  intotbe 
custody  of  the  officers  of  justice,  with  the  beneficent  presumption  of  the  law  ia 
favor  of  his  innocence,  until  he  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  while,  in  the  case 
of  the  fugitive  from  labor,  he  is  placed  under  the  control  of  his  claimant,  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  is  charged  to  have  fled,  with  no  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  his  freedom ;  but  this  is,  I  think,  more  an  argument  against  tbe 
policy  and  justice  and  humanity  of  the  law,  than  against  its  constitutionality.  A 
case  mi^ht  arise  where,  by  false  swearing  and  conspiracy,  a  freeman,  by  tbe 
machinery  of  this  law,  micht  be  snatched  from  his  liberty  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slavery,  until,  by  a  suitable  proceeding,  he  asserted  and  obtained  his 
.freedom;  but  so,  also,  by  sliiiilar  mean.s,  an  innocent  man  may  be  carried  awaj, 
char^iced  with  crime^  and  placed  under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  his  innocence 
in  a  distant  State." 

Here  the  judge  cites  from  Story's  Commentaries,  and  from  Sergeant's  Consti- 
tutional Law,  the  passages  which  are  given  pmt,  g  932.     He  then  adds : 

*'  AsHuming  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  view  the  cases  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  only,  and  that  their  object  was  to  secure  the  delivering  up  of  such 
fugitives  on  claim  of  the  owner  or  person  to  whom  the  labor  is  due,  it  would  seem 
obvious  that,  if  a  trial  by  jury  may  be  insisted  upon,  the  determination  of  the 
question  mi^fht  be  protracted  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  defeat  the  very  object  of 
the  constitutional  provision." 

*  Ante,  p.  569, 
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Gomm.,  §§  1811,  1812,  and  Sergeant  on  Const  Law,  398,  as 
fiustaining  the  validity  of  the  law  against  this  objection. 
Judge  Peck  relied  apparently  on  this  authority  entirely. 

Judge  Brinckerhoff,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  does  not  dis- 
cuss this  point.  On  page  222  of  the  report  he  says,  however, 
that  the  person  who  had  been  rescued  had  been  ^^  deprived  of 
his  liberty  without  due  process. of  law,"  contnuy  to  the  fifth 
Amendment. 

Judge  Sutliff,  on  page  246,  referring  to  the  same  Amend- 
ment, argues  that  ^^  the  phrase  was  understood  then,  as  it  had 
long  before  and  has  ever  since  been  understood,  to  mean,  in  its 
l^al  acceptation,  a  suit  instituted  and  conducted  according  to 
the  prescribed  forms  and  usages  of  courts  of  justice  for  ascer- 
taining guilt  and  determining  title.  No  one  then  understood, 
«nd  no  one  now  understands,  the  phrase  to  be  of  less  comprehen- 
sive import" 

"  Article  7,"  he  adds,  "  provides  that  in  suits  at  conmion 
law,  when  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate.  And  it  may  prop- 
erly be  held  that  a  person's  claim  to  his  liberty,  or  a  claim  for 
his  future  services  for  life,  is  a  claim  of  sufBcient  magnitude 
to  give  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  under  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  Previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  said  that  the  common-law  writ,  de  homine  rqple- 
fiandoj  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  right  of  the  master  to  the 
service  of  the  slave,  was  well  known  to  the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  and  was  in  constant  use  for  the  purpose,  except  so  far 
as  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  more  summary  proceeding  by 
habeas  corpus  or  by  local  legislation. 

"  H,  then,  it  should  be  said  that  the  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, '  no  person  held,'  &c.,  contemplated  a  summary  surren- 
der and  extradition,  the  answer  is  at  hand.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  provision,  or  in  its  sub- 
ject matter,  contemplating  a  summary  proceeding ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  language  and  object  of  the  provision,,  it  is 
evident  that  no  surrender  is  promised  or  contemplated  by  the 
provision  until  the  case  provided  for  is  shown ;  that  is :  1st. 
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That  the  person  claimed  was  held  to  senrioe  or  labor  under  Ae 
laws  of  another  State.  2d.  That  such  serrice  or  lab<»r  isdaeto 
the  party  claiming  to  have  the  person  deliyered  up.  And,  3d. 
That  the  person  so  held  to  service  nnder  the  lawa  of  sueh  State 
had  escaped  therefrom,  and  all  presnmptionB  of  law  bang  in 
favor  of  life  and  liberty,  and  the  claim  for  efsarendet  being  i 
claim  against  liberty,  it  mnst  be  fairly  proved. 

"  Again,  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  referred  U^ 
being  an  amendment  of  the  instrument  containing  tbe  fogitive 
clause  relied  on,  must  have  full  effect,  although  it  be  by  qualify* 
ing,  or  even  by  necessary  implication,  entirely  abrogating  thit 
provision  requiring  a  surrender.  There  is  iM>t,  however,  aaj 
irreconcilable  incongruity  between  the  fugitive  clause  reasona^ 
bly  interpreted  and  the  Amendment.  The  Amendment  only 
makes  certain  what  ought  to  have  been  before  regarded  as  ntt 
sonably  implied — ^that  neither  under  that  clause  of  the  Ooosti- 
tution,  nor  any  other,  can  a  person  be  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
except  by  due  process  of  law,  and  that  the  person^againat  whm 
the  claim  is  made  has  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  and  all  the  oidh 
nary  facilities  of  a  court  of  justice  constituting  due  process  of 
law." 

Judge  Sutliff  here  cites  the  language  of  Kent,  2  Comm.  i^ 
already  given  in  the  extract  from  Judge  Whiton's  opinion, 
antej  p.  712.  He  then  adds :  "  The  object  of  the  fugitive  Act 
is  not  to  surrender  a  criminal  for  his  trial  in  another  State,  bat 
to  surrender  a  person  on  the  claim  of  another  person,  that  the 
person  claimed  is  his  debtor,  that  he  owes  him,  not  money,  bat 
services."  For  the  provision,  he  remarks,  includes  apprentices.' 
^^  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,"  he  adds,  ^^  that  the  provisioDfi 
of  the  Act  of  1850  are  as  general  and  comprehensive  as  any 
other  general  law,  in  its  terms."  He  gives  section  10  of  the 
Act,  at  length.  On  p.  250,  supposing  the  case  of  one  being 
seized  who  is  actually  a  netive  domiciled  free  white  citizen  of 
the  State,  he  says : — "  Now  can  it  be  gravely  insisted  that  a  free 
white  man  or  woman,  thus  arrested,  under  no  charge  of  any  crime 
or  offence  in  the  foreign  State,  but  merely  charged  with  owing 
service  and  denying  the  claim,  is  not  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  by 

'  On  tliis  question  see  ante,  §  716. 
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jury,  and  to  the  benefit  of  due  process  of  law,  to  make  good 
his  or  her  defence  ?  If  such  right  does  not  exist  under  the  ex- 
press provision  of  the  Constitution  in  such  a  case,  in  what 
imaginable  case  can  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  State  assert  his 
claim  to  a  due  process  of  law,  or  a  jury  trial,  to  show  a  legal 
defence  to  any  unjust  claim  against  him, — to  show  he  does  not 
owe  service  or  money,  or  any  other  debt  or  demand,  claimed  <rf 
him  by  another  person,  and  upon  which  he  had  been  arrested  V^ 

§  931.  The  next  authorities  in  the  order  herein  already  fol- 
lowed are  the  opinions  delivered  by  U.  S.  commissioners.  In 
the  note*  below  is  given  a  portion  of  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis' 
Opinion,  which  immediately  follows  the  extract  given,  ante^  p. 
676,  note.  Mr.  Loring  did  not  examine  this  question  in  his 
opinion  delivered  in  Bums'  case. 

§  932.  On  this  question  there  is  very  little  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  commentators.  Story,  in  Comm.,  1st  ed.,  §  1806,  2d 
ed.,  §  1812,  says :  "  It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions  for  the 
arrest  and  removal  of  fugitives  of  both  classes  contemplated 
summary  ministerial  proceedings,  and  not  the  ordinary  course 

'  rV.  Mod.  L.  R.  7 : — "  The  rendition  of /ogitiyes  from  senrice  nnder  the  Consti- 
tation  is  an  aet  analogous  to  the  rendition  of  fogkives  from  justice,  and  the  two 
cases,  so  far  as  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  GoYemment  are  ocmcemed, 
are  of  the  same  general  character  and  may  appropriately  be  provided  for  by  the 
same  general  means.  The  purpose  of  proving  in  the  one  oase  that  the  person 
claimed  was  held  to  service  and  has  escaped,  and  in  the  oUier  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime,  is  simply  to  establish  the  right  of  removal  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  the  fugitive  from  service  is  surrendered  to  his  owner,  while  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  surrendered  to  the  State,  have  a  tendency  to  show  that  the  proceedings 
here,  in  either  case,  are  a  trial  of  anything  more  than  t\fb  right  of  removal.  In  bom 
capes  the  Government  of  the  United  States  surrenders  the  fugitive,  or  provides  fbr 
his  surrender,  to  the  party  to  whom  it  has  stipulated  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up. 
In  the  case  of  fugitives  from  service,  there  may  be  practical  difficulties  or  improb- 
abilities as  to  a  trial  after  a  fugitive  has  returned.  But  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  making  the  surrender  which  it  has  stipulated  to  make,  is  not  consti- 
tnfeionally  bound  to  stijralate  for  a  trial,  and  its  omission  to  do  so  does  not  make 
theee  proceedings  final  and  conclusive,  instead  of  ministerial.  There  may  be,  on  thf 
other  hand,  practical  means  and  provisions  well  known  to  be  made  by  the  slave  States 
for  trying  these  questions  of  freedom  by  process  instituted  for  the  eaq^ress  purpose. 
The  General  Government  has  as  clear  a  right  to  look  to  one  class  of  probabilities 
as  to  the  other.  Its  looking  to  the  one  andnot  to  the  other,  does  not  make  its  own 
proceedings,  clearly  designed  to  be  ministerial  and  to  secure  only  the  limited 
right  of  removal,  a  full  and  final  trial  of  a  right  which  it  obviously  intends  to 
leave  to  another  government  to  adjudicate,  upon  the  faith  that  it  will  do  justice  to 
its  own  subject,  li  this  be  so — ^and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is — this  proceeding  is 
not  a  suit  at  common  law  in  which  either  party  can,  as  a  matter  of  right,  demand 
a  trial  by  jury.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Prigg^s  case,  that  the  law  of  1793,  which  also  withheld  a  trial  by  jury,  is  consti- 
tirtional  in  all  its  leading  provisions,  fully  disposes  of  this  question.*** 
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of  judicial  investigatioiis,  to  ascertain  whether  the  compkiBt 
be  well  founded,  or  the  claim  of  ownership  be  established  be> 
yond  all  legal  controversj.  In  cases  of  suspected  crimes,  die 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  is  to  be  made  out  at  his  trial, 
and  not  upon  the  preliminarj  inquiry,  whether  he  shall  be 
delivered  up.  All  that  would  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  neeee- 
sary,  is,  that  there  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  b^ore  die 
executive  authority  to  satisfy  its  judgment,  that  there  is  probaUe 
cause  to  believe  the  party  gnilty,  such  as  upon  an  ordinaij 
warrant  would  justify  his  commitment  for  triaL  And,  in  Ae 
oases  of  fugitive  slaves,  there  would  seem  to  be  the  same  neeee- 
sity  of  requiring  only  jprimafa>cie  proofs  of  ownership,  vithoiit 
putting  the  party  to  a  formal  assertion  of  his  rights  by  a  smt 
at  the  common  law.  Congress  appear  to  have  acted  upon  du 
opinion,  and  accordingly,  in  the  statute  upon  this  subject,  hive 
authorized  simmiary  proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  Vffm 
which  he  may  grant  a  warrant  for  removal." 

This  passage  occurs  in  Story's  exposition  of  the  provuioft 
itself.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  question  which  arises  oi^a 
comparison  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  with  the  guarantee  in  the 
Amendtnent,  and  does  not  offer  to  show,  by  any  interpretatioQ 
or  construction,  that  this  view  was  "contemplated."  He 
merely  cites  the  earlier  authorities. 

In  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  Ist  ed.,  387,  2d  ed.,  398, 
the  author  says  on  this  point  only :  "  From  the  whole  scope 
and  tenor  of  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress,  it  appears 
that  the  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, without  the  delay  of  a  formal  trial  in  a  court  of  common 
law."  *  If  this  is  intended  as  an  exposition  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  only  argument  it  offers  is  in 
the  affirmation  that  such  is  the  "  scope  and  tenor  of  the  Con- 
stitution," independently  of  the  Act. 

§  933.  With  the  views  of  these  private  writers  may  be 
classed  the  Opinion'  written  by  B.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  for  the 

'  Tins  is  one  of  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Story  in  the  pasMge  cite!  from 
his  Commentaries.    They  both  cite  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  A  Rawle,  6i 

*  Mr.  Curtis  prefaced  his  examination  of  this  objection  by  acknowledging  Ac 
effect  on  his  judgment  of  op-eat  existing  weight  of  authority  supporting  the  law  of 
1793,  referring  to  6  S.  A  R„  62;  9  Johns.,  16,  67;  12  Wend,  12,  311,  5u7;  16  P^ 
ters,  622.    He  says,  besides :  "  But,  on  reflection,  [on  the  aigmnents  offered  agaiait 
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U.  S.  marshal,  from  which  a  portion  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  commiBsioner's  action  has  been  given,  antey  p.  678,  note. 
The  portion  here  given  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  question  of 
jury  trial.  But  it  also  exhibits  very  clearly  how  the  two 
questions  are  connected,  and  bears  quite  as  strongly  on  the 

this  authority,]  I  think  if  this  were  a  new  question,  it  could  not  be  shown  that 
the  law  contravenes  this  article  of  the  Constitution. 

"  At  the  time  the  Consititution  was  formed,  there  existed  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  an  the  States  (aside  from  suits  in  equity  and  admiralty)  the  trial  of  crunes,  the 
trial  of  rights  of  persons  and  propc^  between  party  and  party,  and  Judicial 
inquiries,  summarily  made,  designed  to  accomplish  some  limited  and  special  ob- 
ject, but  not  to  try  and  finally  settle  the  right  in  contestation. 

"  The  Gonstitutioo,  as  originally  adopt^,  contained  a  clause  securing  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  only  in  the  trial  of  crimes.  Its  silence  respecting  the  trial 
by  jury  in  suits  at  the  common  law,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction^Tcn  to  tiie 
Bupreme  Court, '  both  as  to  law  and  fiMSt,'  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution  as  strong  reasons  for  its  rejection,  and,  even  after  its  adoption,  formed 
BO  inconsiderable  part  of  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  new  goremment  (4 
MarshalTs  Life  of  Washugton,  209, 210).  To  obviate  these  objections,  the  second 
article  of  the  amendments,  establishing  ftirther  guards  for  the  dtiaen  in  criminal 
nroaemitions,  and  the  seventh  article,  securing  trial  by  jury  in  suits  at  common 
law,  were  adopted. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  supposed  by  any  one  that  these  two 
•rtidee  had  any  reference  to  the  third  class  of  judicial  inquiries  above  mentioned. 
Tliat  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia  mav  commit  to  prison  a 
person  who,  on  a  summary  inquiry  before  them,  may  appear  to  be  probauy  guilty 
of  an  offence,  and  thus  deprive  him  for  a  time  of  his  lioerty ;  that  the  same  thing 
may  be  done  by  magistrates  in  the  States,  for  offences  a^iinst  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  that  the  Executive  authority  of  any  State  to  whidb  a  person  shall 
hare  fled,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  another  State  whence  ne  fled,  and 
the  production  of  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate  and  properly  certified, 
may  deliver  up  the  person  charged  with  a  crime  by  such  affidavit ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  through  its  magistrates,  may  apprehend  a  Active 
ttijm  a  foreign  country,  with  which  a  treaty  to  that  effect  exists,  and,  upon  a  find- 
iiv  by  such  magistrate,  may  deliver  him  up  to  be  transported  to  Uie  country 
whence  he  fled,  I  suppose  no  one  has  doubted.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  would 
■eem  to  follow  that,  besides  the  trial  of  crimes  and  suits  at  the  common  law,  in 
both  which  a  jury  must  intervene,  there  is  a  third  class  of  judicial  inquiries,  and 
exteutive  oelton  Aerton,  in  which  the  Constitution  does  not  require  a  jury.  Under 
tlrls  view,  two  Questions  arise : 

"  1st.  Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  proceeding  before  the  commissioner,  under 
the  statute  of  1850,  is  a  judicial  inquiry,  to  be  summarily  made,  designed  to 
accomplish  some  special  and  limited  object,  but  not  to  try  and  finally  settle  the 
right  in  contestation ;  and — 

"  2d.  Whether,  if  it  be  so,  Congress  had  the  constitutional  right  to  adopt  and 
apply  such  a  proceeding  to  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  service,  and  grant  the  aid 
of  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States  upon  the  result  of  such  a  turnmary  pro- 
eetdina. 

"  This  first  question  must  be  answered  by  an  examination  of  the  Act  in  question, 
and  the  Act  of  1798,  which  is  in  pari  materia,  which  the  Act  of  1860  was  mtended 
to  amend,  and  to  which  it  is  supplementary.  The  Act  of  1798,  in  the  Ist  and  2d 
tactions,  makes  provisions  for  fugitives  from  justice,  and  empowers  the  agent 
appointed  to  recover  the  fugitive,  *  to  transport  him  or  her  to  the  State  or  territory 
frim  which  he  or  she  shall  have  fed*  The  8d  and  4th  sections  have  reference  to 
fugitives  fh>m  service,  an4  enact,  that  the  certificate  gpven  to  the  claimant  or  his 
■gent '  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing  the  souf  fugitive  from  labor  to  the 
TOL.IL— 4<( 
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first  queetion  as  does  the  extract  already  given.  Althongh 
the  force  of  judicial  opinion  cannot  be  claimed  for  it,  the 
argument  is  entitled  to  great  consideration,  as  being,  probahlv, 

State  or  territory  from  which  he  or  the  Jed.*  It  scfms  to  me  that  the  oljcct  of 
eAcR  of  these  sets  of  provisions  was  siniDly  extradition.  A  eertiAcate  given  lir  s 
magistrate,  upon  a  sommary  in^iry,  has  no  definite  legal  eSfCi  neceasvi^ 
attached  to  it  by  the  general  pnnciplee  of  jarispmdence,  and  it  moat  Imts  oae 
effect  or  anotlier,  accormng  to  the  enactments  which  proride  for  it,  Whateivr 
effect  the  statute  gives  to  it,  it  may  possess  bat  notliing  beyond  thia.  And  wIm 
this  statute  says  it  shall  warrant  a  removal,  it  seema  to  me  to  be  a  WT  itniaed 
interpretation,  which  should  attribute  to  it  any  other  e£feci.  I  ooBcmde,  ihm, 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  law  was  extradition.  If  so,  there  ia  eertainlv  a  pn- 
Bumption  at  the  outset  that  the  Act  of  18S0,  made  to  amend  tide  law,  hadtki 
same  object  in  view.  I  perceive  nothing  in  this  Act  of  1850  wliich  kads  to 
the  condusioii  that  anytliing  beyond  thia  was  intended.  The  6th  aecCioB  dedtfei 
that  the  certificates  '  shall  m  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  peraon  or  mrsoas  ■ 
whose  favor  granted,  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  territory  from  wlnck 
he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all  molestation  of  such  peraon  or  peraona  hj  mj 
process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person  whomaoavsr.'  Tw 
whole  of  this  taken  together,  I  ttunlc,  means  that,  for  the  irarpose  of  removal,  tk 
certificate  shall  be  conclusive,  and  no  court,  d(c,  shall  do  anything  to  prcvot 
such  removal  But  having  declared  that  the  certificate  shaU  be  eoacliisiwa  kt 
this  particular  and  limited  object,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  conclnsiTe  for  any  other, 
for  it  derives  all  its  effect  from  the  enactment,  and  here  the  enactment  stops.  And 
this  conclusion  is  made  necessary  to  my  mind,  when  I  find  that  the  fiict  oi  scffvioi 
being  due,  and  the  fact  of  escape  firom  service,  may  be  oonclusively  proved  hekn 
the  magistrate,  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  catifieate,  simply  by  the  prGdoD- 
tion  of  the  record  of  a  court  in  the  i<tate  whence  the  fugitive  escapied,  idiich  roeord 
is  to  be  made  on  ex  parte  testimony.  To  attribute  to  Congreea  an  inttatjiMi  li 
allow  the  claimant  to  make  proof  by  ex  parte  testimony  of  two,  oat  of  throe,  of  thi 
material  points — to  make  this  proof  conclusive  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  tke 
certificate,  and  then  t<>  make  the  summary  hearing  operate  as  a  trial  sett&ig  tke 
right,  seems  to  nie  not  to  be  warranted  by  anything  found  in  thia  law.  I  am  led 
by  the  whole  structure  of  the  Act,  as  well  as  by  a  detailed  examination  of  tbs 
lanfTuage  of  particular  parts  of  it,  to  a  clear  opmion,  that  the  proceeding  befoi* 
the  commi^eiorn'r  is  a  summary  judicial  inquiry,  terminating  in  a  special  aod 
limited  object,  viz. :  oxtraditlun,  and  is  not  a  trial'  and  final  settlement  of  the  rigbt 
in  conteHtation.  It  U  true  the  laws  of  the  United  States  make  no  provision  fcr 
any  further  trial.  Neither  do  the}*  in  any  case  of  extradition.  The  Pariianient  of 
Great  Britain  may  suspend  tlie  habeas  corpus,  and  keep  imprisoned  without  trial 
a  perflon  ^ven  up ;  or  pa88  a  hill  of  attainder,  and  put  him  to  death.  Indeed,  frooi 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  person  given  up  is  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  country  to  which  he  is  restored,  and  it  is  for  those  laws  to  make  provisioB 
for  that  trial.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  government  which  makes  extradi- 
tion mat/  not  make  conditions.  But  it  seems  to  me  no  argument,  that  these  pfo- 
ceedinga  were  designed  for  a  trial  of  the  right,  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  uat 
no  conditions  for  a  future  trial  are  made.  The  only  just  inference  is,  that  in  thil, 
A;4  in  other  ca^es  of  extradition,  the  United  States  had  confidence  that  justice  wodd 
be  done  under  the  laws  of  the  State  t4>  which  the  fugitive  should  be  restored. 

"  If,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  this  proceeding  before  the  commissioner  is  summary, 
desii^ned  only  for  a  particular  and  limited  object,  and  does  not  try  or  finally  set- 
tle the  right  in  contestation,  the  inquiry  still  remains,  whether  Congress  had  the 
constitutional  right  to  grant  the  aid  of  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States, 
ujK)n  the  result  of  such  inquiry. 

"  The  Constitution  declares  that,  upon  claim  being  made  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  itervice  is  due,  the  fugitive  »hall  be  given  up.  The^upreme  Court  has  deckled 
that  Congress  may  legislate  in  aid  of  the  execution  of  this  reqoiaition  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   It  is  not  said  by  the  Constitution  how  this  claim  shall  be  made.    It  vb, 
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the  most  complete  on  this  point  of  any  that  have  been  offered 
in  support  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 

§  934.  From  the  foregoing  exhibition  of  opinions  on  the 
question,  whether  the  Acts  of  Congress,  by  providing  for  re- 
moval of  the  escaped  slave  without  trial  of  the  facts  at  issue 
by  a  jury,  are  in  violation  of  a  constitutional  guarantee,  it  ap- 
pears that  those  supporting  the  negative  may  be  discriminated 
like  those  on  the  former  inquiry,*  as,  jvr%t^  those  which  thiis 
determine  by  reference  to  the  authority  of  earlier  cases,  and, 
Becondy  those  which  determine  it  by  independent  reasoning ; 
and  that  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  greater  number 
of  opinions  are  in  the  first  class,  and  that  here  also  many 
judges  carefully  avoid  the  expression  of  their  individual  opin- 
ion, and  declare  tliemselves  to  be  following  the  earlier  -de- 
cisions,— sometimes  even  intimating  a  misgiving  as  to  their 
correctness. 

therefore,  a  subject  of  legislation  hxyw  it  shall  be  made.  It  is  not  said  haw  it  shall 
be  determined ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  left  to  le^Blation  how  it  shidl  be  determined 
Hm  legislation  must  conform  itself  to  any  constitutional  restrictions,  if  any  such 
are  to  be  found ;  but  where  can  they  be  found  ?  It  will  not  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  a  common-law  right,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  interfered  with  without  a  suit  at  common  law,  and  in  that  a  jury  must  inter- 
vene ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  can  notDe  restrained 
without  a  suit  at  common  law ;  and  if  it  were,  slaves  are  not  parties  to  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  under  its  protection. 

"  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  proyide  for  the  giving  up  of  fn^tives  from 
Justice  without  a  trial  by  jury,  which  has  been  practiced  on  by  the  States  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  ana  never  doubted,  it  seems  to  me  the  power  is  even  more 
free  from  doubt  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  service.  Fugitives  from  justice  may 
be,  and  often  are,  citizens,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  and  en- 
Uded  to  the  benefit  of  its  provisions ;  fugitives  from  service,  when  slaves,  are  not 
thus  entitled.  Fugitives  n'om  justice  cannot  be  seized  and  carried  away  without 
some  inquiry  and  l^al  process;  fugitives  from  service  may  be  taken  anywhere, 
by  those  having  a  legal  claim,  and  by  force  of  the  legal  title  carried  from  the' 
State.  If  it  be  said  that  a  person  may  l>e  seized,  and,  after  this  summar^r  inquiry, 
carried  away,  who  is  not  a  fugitive  from  service,  and  thus  a  citizen  may  be  tem- 
porarily, and  perhaps  finally,  deprived  of  his  liberty,  because  he  may  not  find 
means  to  defend  himself  where  he  is  carried ;  it  may  be  said  also  that  a  person 
may  be  carried  away,  who  is  not  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  may  be  unjustly  and 
oppressively  dealt  with  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  transported.  The  truth  is, 
the  Constitution  has  in  view  neither  of  these  cases.  It  provides  great  general 
rules  and  powers,  leaving  to  legislation  to  guard  and  limit  the  practical  appucation 
of  those  powers,  so  that  injustice  shall  not  be  done ;  and  if  opportunity  is  given 
for  injustice,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Legislature,  who  have  not  wisely  exercised  their 
powers,  but  by  no  means  proves  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature  exceeds  its 
powers.  If,  then,  the  Constitution  leaves  it  to  Congress  to  determine  how  the 
claim  shall  be  made,  evidenced,  and  determined,  upon  which  the  fugitive  shall  be 
given  up,  I  cannot  perceive  why  this  summary  inquiry  by  a  Commissioner  is  not 
constitutionally  sufficient,  however  preferable  you  or  1  might  consider  some  other 
manner  of  proceeding  to  be." 

M«ae,p.  679. 
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The  argnments  found  in  the  second  class  of  opinions  are 
distinguishable  as — 

1.  That  which  assumes  a  parallelism  between  the  detir^ 
of  the  alleged  fugitive  slave  to  the  claimant,  and  the  delivering 
up  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  find  an  argument  on  authov^ 
ifj  in  the  customary  acquiescence  in  the  latter. 

2.  That  argument  which  lies  in  the  proposition  that,  admit- 
ting the  general  application  of  the  objection  to  such  an  exer- 
cise of  power  on  the  part  of  the  national  authority,  a  summarj 
proceeding,  as  an  exception,  is  specially  contemplated  by  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  argument  that,  admitting  the  general  application  of 
the  objection,  the  guarantee  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  because  slaves  were 
not,  or  are  not,  "  parties  to  the  Constitution." 

4.  The  argument  that,  the  delivery  to  the  claimant  is  not  a 
being  "  deprived  of  liberty  without  the  process  of  law,"  because 
it  is  preliminary  or  ancillary  to  some  ulterior  due  proeeas  ef 
law  whereby  the  right  to  liberty  will  be  determined ;  or  the 
argument  that  it  is  an  extradition^  as  opposed  to  a  suit  at  law, 
or  at  common  law. 

5.  That  which  may  be  called  the  argument  from  necessity. 
§  936.   1.  As  to  the  first  argument,  that  which  has  already 

been  said  in  respect  to  the  same  argument,  urged  in  the  for- 
mer instance,*  will  apply  here  to  show  that  the  parallel  does 
not  exist,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  acts  of  delivery 
will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  fourth  argu- 
ment. 

§  936.  2.  Tlie  argument  comprehended  in  the  proposition 
that  a  summary  proceeding  is  specially  contemplated  in  the 
constitutional  provision,  as  ordinarily  stated,  and  as  stated 
by  Judge  Story  in  sec.  1812  of  his  Commentaries,  is  simple 
assertion.  The  question  being — is  a  summary  proceeding,  or 
one  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  the  argument  is — such  a  proceeding  was  contemplate, 
or  is  indicated  in  the  provision  itself, — therefore,  sanctioned. 
Now,  since  it  is  not  shown  where  or  by  what  words  in  the  pro- 

'  See  arUt,  §  906. 
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vision  tliis  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  is  dis- 
covered, the  argument,  if  any,  must  be  founded  on  something 
like  a  distinction  between  interpretation  and  construction,  and 
amounts  to  this :  While  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 
the  guarantee  in  the  Amendment  requires  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
to  sanction  such  delivery,  yet,  by  construction  of  the  provision, 
it  may  be  known  that  an  exception  is  here  intended.  If  this 
is  the  argument,  the  construction  resorted  to  appears  to  be 
that  under  which  the  provision  is  regarded  as  a  compact  or  > 
treaty  between  the  States,  and,  it  being  assumed  that  the  State 
has  therein  given  a  guarantee  to  the  other  States,  it  is  argued 
that  this  guarantee,  operating  as  public  law,  must  override  all 
other  guarantees  operating  as  private  law.  If  this  were  the 
true  construction,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  that  this  guarantee 
given  by  the  State  to  other  States  must  be  subject  to  the  pre- 
existing guarantees  which  it  had  given  to  private  persons. 
And  if  (on  the  supposition  that  a  guarantee  given  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  must  be  executed  irrespectively 
of  guarantees  in  State  constitutions)  this  argument  might  be 
admitted  to  justify  an  extradition  by  the  State's  authority  in 
disregard  of  the  State's  bill  of  rights,  yet  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  itself  contains  similar  guarantees  of  the 
rights  of  private  persons ;  and  all  parts  of  the  same  instru- 
ment must  be  construed  in  harmony.  Such  guarantees  in  the 
Constitution  are  expressly  intended  to  restrain  all  exercise  of 
powers  conferred  by  national  authority,  and  should  apply  here ; 
even  if  it  could  be  maintained  that  Congress  or  the  national 
Government  are  authorized  to  act,  instead  of  the  States,  in  ful- 
filling the  duty  which  arises  under  this  construction  (ac- 
cording to  the  theory  in  the  second  of  the  four  constructions 
epbibited  in  a  former  chapter),  or  if  the  duty  of  delivery  is  im- 
posed by  the  provision  upon  the  national  Government,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  connected  with  the  third  construction. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  words  "  on  claim,"  fairly 
interpreted,  are  enough  to  show  that  a  summary  proceeding 
was  intended.*    No  argument  in  support  of  this,  from  any 

*  See  Life  of  Judge  Beardsley,  543;  counsel  in  14  Wend.  619 ;  Conway  Robin- 
son'B  £B8ay,  6  South.  Lit.  100. 
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previous  usus  logruendij  has  been  presented.  Such  interpret!- 
tion  is  only,  in  fact,  another  form  of  stating  that  constraetion 
of  the  provision  which  has  just  been  indicated ;  being  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  an  international  requisition  or  demand  for 
rendition,  made  upon  the  State  as  a  political  person,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  controversy  between  private  persons,  results  fnm 
the  character  of  the  provision.  The  term  dnifn  and  the  term 
demand  used  in  the  clause  relating  to  fugitives  from  justice 
are  each  primarily  used  to  indicate  the  legal  pursuit  of  pri- 
vate rights, 

§  937.  3.  In  the  third  argument — that  these  guarantees  do 
not  apply  to  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  owing  service  and 
labor  in  some  State  from  which  they  have  escaped,  because 
slaves  are  not,  or  were  not,  parties  to  the  Constitution — there 
is  more  than  one  fallacy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  as  party  to  the  Constitution  that 
the  guarantees  contained  in  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any  private 
person.  The  Constitution  is  either  the  act  of  one  party  alooe, 
the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of  as  many  parties 
as  there  are  States ;  the  integral  people  of  each  State  being  in 
that  view  a  party.  The  idea  that  any  natural  person,  in  his 
individual  capacity,  is  or  was  a  party,  is  a  relic  of  the  sociair 
coinpaci  theory.  If  any  individual  members  of  society  may  be 
discriminated  as  parties  in  the  genesis  of  the  State  and  national 
Constitutions,  they  must  be  those  who  held  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  and  it  was  never  pretended  that  these  guarantees  ap- 
plied to  those  only  who  are  "  freemen "  in  that  sense  of  the 
word,  even  under  State  constitutions  wherein  the  phraseology 
is,  "  no  freeman  shall  be  disseized,"  &c.  Tliese  guarantees  have 
been  declared  by  some  one  or  more  constituent  parties  (of 
whom  it  is  enougii  to  know  that  he  or  they  held  the  supreme 
power)  for  the  benefit  of  certain  recipients,  who,  in  that  sense, 
may  be  called  parties ;  and  the  argument  may  be,  that  persons 
claimed  under  this  provision  are  excluded  from  the  number  of 
these  recipients,  because  slaves  are  not  the  recipients.  It  mar 
be  admitted  that  these  guarantees  do  not  apply  to  slaves  wlien 
introduced  into  the  constitution  of  a  State  wherein  slavery 
exists;  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as — no  freeman,  nulln 
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lib^  homo^  8hall  be  disseized,  &c.'  But  these  guarantees  in 
the  national  Ck>Astitution  are  against  the  powers  of  the  national 
Govemnaent,  even  when  employed  in  enforcing  the  national 
law ;  and  the  national  law,  of  itself,  knows  nothing  of  the 
status  of  persons  as  bond  or  free ;  it  recognizes  persons  accord- 
ing to  the  status  given  them  in  the  State  where  it  finds  them. 
In  the  eye  of  the  national  law,  the  status  of  the  man  who  has 
escaped  from  a  State  wherein  he  was  a  slave,  and  who  is  in  a 
non-slaveholding  State,  must  be  given  by  the  law  of  the  lat- 
ter until  the  contrary  is  proved ;  and  how  it  shall  be  proved,  is 
to  be  determined  by  these  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  which 
apply  to  him  as  well  as  to  those  not  liable  to  such  claim. 
When  the  question  is,  how  shall  a  man  be  proved  to  owe 
service  and  labor,  to  have  escaped,  &c.,  it  is  absurd  to  say  it  is 
proved  by  assuming  him  to  be  a  slave. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  guarantees  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  a^universal  personal  extent;  that,  as  a  personal  dis- 
tinction was  recognized  in  the  extent  of  these  guarantees  at 
common  law  in  the  several  colonies,  and  that,  afi  it  is  now 
recognized  in  determining  the  yi«wi-intemational  recognition 
of  citizens  and  their  privileges  and  immunities  under  another 
clause  of  the  fourth  Article,*  so  it  must  here  be  applied.  The 
answer  here,  also,  is,  that  the  extent  of  such  guarantee  depends 
on  the  law  of  the  State,  and  that,  as  the  national  Government 
recognizes  slaves  in  the  slave  States  as  not  protected  by  such 
guarantee,  so,  in  a  State  attributing  personal  freedom  to  ^11 
or  any,"  it  must  recognize  the  guarantee  as  extending  to  such ; 
and  tiiat  to  except  a  person  from  it,  because  claimed  not  to 
be  protected  by  it,  when  the  question  turns  upon  his  being  a 
person  included  under  the  provision,  is  absurd. 

In  the  denial  of  the  application  of  these  guarantees  there  is 
either  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning,  or  the  argument  is  incidental 
to  the  doctrine  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  seizure  and  removal 
depends,  that  the  effect  of  the  provision,  independently  of  the 

'  WiUiams,  Ch.  J.,  in  Jackson  v.  BoUock,  12  Conn.  48. 

«^nte,  §660. 

■  That  negroes  do  not  participate  in  the  political  franchises  held  hv  white  per- 
sons of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  property  qualification,  is  no  reason  for  noldinff  that 
they  do  not  participate  in  the  oenefits  of  a  State  bill  of  righta.  Se«  Ely  v. 
Thompson,  ante,  p.  11. 
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action  of  Congress,  is  to  make  the  law  of  status  of  Ae  State 
from  which  the  slave  escapes  operative  in  the  State  into  whidi 
he  goes,  thus  continuing  all  his  liabilities  and  all  correlatiTe 
rights  of  his  owner  under  sanction  of  the  Constituticm  open- 
ting  as  private  law.  This  doctrine  has  already  been  exannned. 
But  if  it  were  correct,  the  question  occurs — ^how  is  one  to  be 
known  to  be  thus  affected  by  the  law  of  some  State  other  than 
that  which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  ?  The  ailment  proves 
too  much ;  if  good  for  anything,  the  conclusion  is,  that  any 
man  tnay  be  seized  as  a  fugitive  slave  and  removed,  and  that 
the  State  has  no  power  to  protect  any  of  its  citizens  agamst 
such  seizure.* 

§  938.  4.  The  fourth  argument,  which  is  that  principally 
relied  on,  is  the  same  as  the  fourth  in  the  series,  already  noticed, 
of  arguments  against  the  objection  that  the  commissioners  exer 
cise  judicial  power.  The  observations  already  made  in  answer 
to  that  argument  *  will  apply  here  also.  The  argument  that  in 
the  constitutional  provision  a  c(ue  of  extradition  is  contem- 
plated, as  distinguished  from  a  suit  at  common  law,  will  be 
considered  in  the  sections  immediately  following,  wherein  the 
proper  extent  of  these  terms  is  examined. 

Besides,  if  the  judge's  or  commissioner's  decision  were,  by 
the  law  of  Congress,  made  preliminary  to  ulterior  proceedings 
in  the  State  from  which  the  person  claimed  is  said  to  have 
escaped,  the  question  arises — what  is  a  trial  by  jury,  in  view 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  "Without  minute 
discussion  it  may  be  affirmed  to  mean  jury  trial  as  known  in 
the  colonies  and  States  in  the  generality  of  cases,  and  to  the 
selection  and  impanneling  of  juries  in  ordinary  suits  at  com- 
mou  law.     But  it  is  evident  that  trial  by  jury  may  have  a  very 

'  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Prigg's  case, 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Court  against  him,  on  the  gronnd 
that  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do  what  the  State  court  held  he  might  he  punished 
under  the  State  law  for  doing.  But  in  the  same  judgment  the  Supreme  Court  d^ 
clared  that  State  law,  which  applied  equally  to  cases  where  there  was  no  such  right 
to  remove  a  person,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  (Ante^  p.  479.)  This  ▼•«. 
actually,  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Jud^e  Story  in  this  case, — the  States  have 
no  power  to  punish  the  forcible  removal  or  ki(^uapping  of  persons  within  their 
jurisdictions,  whether  the  persons  so  removed  or  kidnapped  are  or  are  not  fugitive 
slaves.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  by  Judge  Crawford  in  Booth's  case,  in  the 
extract  given  anie^  p.  715,  note. 
^Ante,  §908. 
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different  meaning  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  different  States ; 
and  it  will  appear,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  statute 
law  of  the  slave  States,  that  a  trial  of  the  issue  of  freedom  or 
slavery  by  jury  in  some  of  those  States  must  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  jury  trial  of  the  issue  under  the  national  authority 
with  the  ancient  common-law  sanctions. 

5.  The  argument,  from  a  supposed  necessity,  being  equally 
applicable  against  other  objections  taken  against  the  law  of 
Congress,  will  be  considered  hereinafter,  with  those  objections. 

§  939.  Admitting  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  to  be 
affirmative  of  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Congress,  though  not 
providing  for  a  trial  by  jury,  it  may  yet,  in  accordance  with 
the  method  herein  pursued,  be  inquired  how  the  question  is  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  general  principles  applied  to  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  these  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

K  that  view  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  provision 
be  the  correct  one,  according  to  which  it  acts  as  private  law, 
creating  cases  falling  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  if,  on  the  grounds  hereinbefore  presented,  the  right 
of  the  claimant  is  not  one  which  he  may  himself  make  perfect 
by  seizing  and  removing  the  slave  or  bondman,*  then,  in  being 
a  demand  against  a  legal  person,  whose  status  is  presumptively 
determined  by  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  claimed 
for  a  debt  of  personal  service,  such  claim  may  properly  be 
called  a  suit.  For  a  suit,  in  ordinary  speech,  is  equivalent  to 
a  legal  claim  or  demand  of  one  or  more  private  persons  against 
one  or  more  other  private  persons,  to  be  decided  by  some  in- 
strument of  the  judicial  function  of  sovereign  power.  Such 
claim  of  a  master  seems  to  be  within  the  description  of  a  suit 
which  is  given  by  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia 
(1821),  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  eleventh 
Article  of  the  Amendments.* 

*  Ante,  pp.  669-580. 

*  6  Wheatoo,  407,  Marsliall,  C.  J.,  delirering  the  opinion  of  the  court:  "  What 
is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prosecution  or  pursuit  of  some  daim,  de- 
mand, or  request.  In  law  language,  it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is,  says  Jndge  Black- 
stone,  '  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right  whereof  the  party  injured  is 
depriyed.'    '  The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained  are  a  mrersity 
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K  it  is  Baid  that  this  view  of  the  operation  of  the  provi»on 
itself  is  not  supported  by  the  leading  anth^ttes,  and  that, 
nnder  the  received  constmotion,  there  can  be  no  case  within 
the  judicial  power,  and  consequently  no  suit,  until  a  mode  of 
pursning  the  claim  has  been  established  by  legislatiim,  yet  it  k 
obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  l^islation  <^  Congreaa  has  been 
to  produce  a  law  acting  on  private  persons  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  provision  itself  under  the  fourth  eonstnicti<Hi ;  that, 
under  this  legislation,  a  case  does  arise  in  which  the  claimant 
and  the  person  claimed  are  the  parties,  and  that  neither  the 
State  nor  the  national  Government  appears  as  party  owing  the 
obligation,  and  the  latter  appears  only  as  the  administrator  of 
the  law,  which  cannot  be  enforced  without  suit.' 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  claim  of  the  owner,  made  either 
under  the  provision  itself,  operating  as  private  law,  or  unia 
some  Act  of  Congress  giving  it  like  operation  on  private  pe^ 
sons,  may  be  called  a  suit,  it  is  then  farther  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether,  under  the  particular  class  of  aaita  here  desig- 
nated suits  (U  common  law^  this  claim  or  suit  may  be  compfe- 
hended. 

§  940.  If  common  law  be  here  taken  to  mean  a  rule  derived 
from  precedents  and  custom,  from  the  judicial  application  oi 
natural  reason,  in  distinction  from  a  rule  resting  on  positive 
legislation,"  the  only  remedial  forms  which  could  be  called 
suits  at  common  law  would  be  those  which  judicial  tribunals 
might  themselves  adopt  on  the  authority  of  precedent  or  cus- 
tom ;  and,  since  there  was  not,  before  the  formation  of  the 

of  suite  and  actions,  which  are  defined  by  the  Mirror  to  be  the  lawful  demand  of 
one's  right.'  Or,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of  Justinian,  *htt 
prosequendi  in  judicio  quod  alicui  debetur.'  Blackstone  then  proceeds  to  describe 
every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are  all  cases  where  the  party  sning 
cUdms  to  obtidn  something  to  whicli  he  has  a  right.  To  commence  a  suit  is  to 
demand  something;  by  the  institution  of  process  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  to 
prosecute  the  suit  is,  according  to  the  conunon  acceptation  of  language,  to  cod- 
tinue  that  demand." 

*  See  the  same  reasoning  applied  in  the  parallel  inquiry,  ante,  p.  690.  From 
the  words,  '*  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim,  of  the  party  to  whom  such  labor  or 
service  is  </»<^,"  Mr.  Woleott,  9  Oh.,  164,  argues  very  forcibly  that  a  common-law 
trial  i8  contemplated.  But  application  of  the  argument  depends  upmn  the  fo^ 
strtiction  which  may  be  adopted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Judge  Smith's 
reasoning,  3  Wise,  87-89,  ante,  p.  668.  In  these  passages  the  judge  and  attorney 
general  give  the  provision  the  fourth  construction,  while  their  denial  of  the  power 
of  Congress  is  based  on  the  first  construction. 

•  AnU,  §  85. 
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ConBtdtntion  of  the  United  States,  anj  cuBtomary  or  common 
law  of  the  United  States  regarded  as  a  single  forum  or  juris- 
diction, it  might  be  questioned  whether  any  forms  of  judicial 
proceeding  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  tribunals  holding 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  either  on  their  own 
authority  or  by  the  sanction  of  legislation,  could  be  called 
common-law  suits  in  this  sense.  Or,  if  any  forms  so  used  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  in  applying  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  may  be  denominated  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  in  this  sense,  it  can  only  be  such  as  may  have  for- 
merly prevailed  by  force  of  precedent  or  custom  in  the  particu- 
lar State  or  several  jurisdiction  within  which  that  judicial 
power  is  applied.'  So  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  if  applied  in  any  of  these  forms,  might  be  said  to  be 
employed  in  a  suit  at  common  law. 

A  common  law,  thus  distinguished  from  positive  legislation, 
must  necessarily  be  recognized  in  every  system  of  jurispru- 
dence.' But,  remembering  the  principle  that  the  particular 
use  of  words  by  the  authors  or  promulgators  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  the  key  in  interpretation,'  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
while,  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  common  law 
was  thus  distinguished  from  statute  law,  or  positive  legislation, 
yet  it  had  another  and  peculiar  limitation,  when  employed  in 
discriminating  judicial  methods  of  enforcing  rights  and  obli- 
gations and  remedying  wrongs,  in  which  it  is  contrasted,  not 
with  statute  law,  but  with  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  or  with  the 
remedial  forms  employed  in  its  administration.  When  remedial 
proceedings  and  judicial  formalities  are  referred  to  as  '^  suits  at 
common  law,''  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  contrasted 
with  suits  which,  though  also  conducted  according  to  precedent 
and  customary  law,  yet  have  not,  in  England  and  America, 
ever  been  so  called,  i.  e.,  suits  following  the  course  of  the  Ro- 
man or  civil  law  courts  as  it  had  customarily  been  understood 
in  English  and  American  equity  practice  and  in  courts  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

Now,  in  suits  at  common  law,  when  so  distinguished,  a  tml 
of  questions  of  fact  by  a  jury  is  the  principal  circumstance  ofs- 

>  CnrtU'  Ckmun.,  §  19.  *  AnU,  §  85.  *  AnU,  %%  606,  606. 
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tinguiBhing  them  from  Buits  following  the  ciTil-law  forms  of 
judicial  proceeding.  If,  then,  ^^  BuitB  at  common  law  "  are  so 
designated  with  reference  to  the  formal  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  Amendment  Ib  only  eqniyalent  to  saying  that  the 
trial  by  jury  shall  continue  to  be  used  in  those  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding which  are  characterized  by  a  trial  by  jury.  Under 
this  construction,  it  would  altogether  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  courts,  or,  at  the  farthest,  upon  the  will  of  the  national 
legislature,  whether  this  Amendment  should  haFe  any  force  ii 
reference  to  the  judicial  determination  of  any  particular  rigbt 
or  obligation  of  private  persons.  In  other  words,  It  would 
depend  upon  the  historical  character  of  the  form  of  proceeding 
which  should  be  adopted  for  the  judicial  determination  of  any 
"  case "  or  "  controversy,"  whether  it  should  be  known  as  t 
^^  suit  at  common  law  "  or  not ;  and  it  would  appear  to  be  al- 
ways within  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the  power  to  invest 
and  regulate  the  powers  of  the  judicial  departm^at  of  the  Got- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  to  determine  whether  any  pa^ 
ticular  right  and  obligation — ^any  subject  of  remedy — i^oald 
constitute  the  subject  matter  of  a  '^  suit  at  common  law."  1^ 
prescribiug  a  method  of  proceeding  unknown  to  the  common 
law  of  England  and  of  the  several  States,  which  thus  distingnish 
between  suits  at  common  law  and  suits  following  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  Congress  might  do  away  with  the  force  of  this 
Amendment  in  all  cases,  or  in  any  particular  class  of  cases  or 
controversies  falling  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.* 

*  Tins  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Justice  McLean's  underst^unding  of  tlds  goarantee, 
from  his  language  in  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  3  Peters,  450,  454,  where,  dissenting 
from  the  majority  of  the  court,  he  held  that  the  case,  coming  from  tiie  District 
Court  sitting  in  Louisiana,  was  not  a  suit  at  common  law,  such  as  is  intended  in  this 
Amendment,  because  the  judicial  power  had  been  applied  according  to  the  foriM 
of  the  civil  law,  or,  rather,  according  to  that  peculiar  form  of  remedy  anteriorly 
used  in  Louisiana,  partly  derived  from  statute  and  partly  from  the  law  of  France. 
On  page  456  of  the  same  report.  Judge  McLean  notices  the  objection  that,  by  this 
construction,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  away  with  the  jury  triil 
in  any  case,  and  answers  it  by  saying  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Congreffl 
will  disregard  any  injunction  of  tlie  Constitution.  But,  it  is  evident  that  here  the 
question  is — what  is  it  that  Congress  is  bound  not  to  disre^rd  ?  what  restraint 
a^  this  Amendment  impose  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States?  Bot, 
a^)ting  this  interpretation  of  the  guarantee,  the  answer  would  be,  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  impose  any  such  restraint ;  or,  at  least,  not  upon  the  legislative 
power  of  Congresa.    In  Baker  v,  Biddle,  Baldwin's  C.  C,  R.,  p.  404,  it  is  said: 
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Since,  then,  a  jury  trial  in  the  determination  of  matters  of 
fetct  is  itself  the  essential  characteristic  of  suits  following  the 
course  of  common  law,  as  contrasted  with  other  anteriorly 
known  forms  of  remedy,  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a 
substantial  significance  to  this  Amendment,  to  suppose  that, 
though  a  suit  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  form  of  l^al  controversy, 
yet  here  it  must  be  construed  to  have  a  less  technical  sense, 
though  one  not  unknown  in  popular  use,  and  to  signify  a  con- 
troversy which,  irrespectively  of  the  form  of  proceeding,  may 
be  designated  a  common-law  controversy  or  case ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  controversies  are  here  intended  respecting  certain 
subject  matters  which  have  been  heretofore  determined,  as 
common-law  rights  and  obligations,  by  comrrvon-law  courts^  so 
called  in  contrast  with  those  of  equity  and  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction, — the  term  suit  designating  rather  the 
subject  of  controversy  than  ihe  formal  method  of  deciding  it. 

This  construction  of  the  seventh  Amendment  seems  to  be 
that  received  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Parsons  v.  Bedford  (1830),  3  Peters,  446." 


"By  the  adoption  of  this  Amendment  [the  7t]i]  the  people  of  the  States  and  Con- 
gten  have  declared  that  the  right  of  jury  trial  shall  depend  neither  on  legislatiYe 
or  judicial  discretion..  There  were  two  modes  in  which  this  right  might  be  im- 
paired : — L.  By  an  organisation  of  conrts  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  secure  it  to 
Boitors.  2.  By  authorizing  courts  to  exercise,  or  their  assumption  of  equity  or 
admiralty  jurisdiction  over  cases  at  law.  This  Amendment  presenres  the  right  of 
Jury  trial  against  any  infringement  by  any  department  of  the  GoTemmenf 

'  In  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  8  Peters,  446,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  deUyeri]^  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said :  **  The  trial  by  pury  is  justly  dear  to  the  American  people.  It 
has  always  been  an  object  of  deep  mterest  and  solicitude,  and  eyery  encroachment 
iq>on  it  lias  been  watched  with  great  jealousy.  The  right  to  such  a  trial  is,  it  is 
belieyed,  incorporated  into  and  secured  in  erery  State  constitution  in  the  Union ; 
and  it  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  strongest  objectbns 
originally  taken  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  we  want  of  an 
ozpreas  proyision  securing  the  rijght  of  trial  by  jury  in  ciyll  cases.  As  soon  as 
tibe  Conirtitution  was  adopted,  this  right  was  secured  by  the  seyenth  Amendment 
of  the  Ckmstitution  proposed  by  Congress,  and  which  receiyed  an  assent  of  the 
people  so  general  as  to  establish  its  importance  as  a  fundamental  guarantee  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.**  Then,  reciting  the  Amendment — "  At  this  time 
there  were  no  States  in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  that 
of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  meaning;  and,  probably,  no  States  were  contem- 
plated in  which  it  would  not  exist.  The  phrase, '  common  law,'  found  in  this 
daose,  ia  used  in  contradistinction  to  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurispm- 
dencei  The  Constitution  had  declared,  in  the  Third  Artiele,  'that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
their  authority,'  Ac,  and  to  cases  of  admiraUy  and  nuaritimt  juriMiUeium,  It  is 
weU  known  t^t,  in  ciyil  causes,  in  courts  of  equity  and  admiiatty,  juries  do  not 
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§  941.  Under  thiB  acceptation  of  the  term  ^  snitB  at  com- 
mon law,"  common  law  would  inclnde  both  the  unwritien  law 
— ^law  derived  from  judicial  precedent  (common  law  in  tbe 
original  sense) — and  that  derived  from  positive  legialationyStat^ 
nte,  or  treaty ;  in  other  words,  a  suit  at  conmiOB  law  might 
be  one  regarding  rights  and  obligations  derived  from  positive 
legislation,  as  troly  as  one  regarding  those  derived  fh>m  prece- 
dent, custom,  or  the  judicial  application  of  natnral  reasoiL 
And  though  the  Constitution  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
positive  legislation,  so  far  as  it  is  law  for  private  persons,  yet 
rights  and  obligations  created  by  the  Constitution  would  be 
the  subjects  of  ^'  suits  at  common  law  " — taking  the  term  in 
this  sense.    If  the  claim  of  a  master  to  the  person  of  the  dave 

intenrene,  and  that  ooarto  of  eqoity  Dse  the  trial  by  juix  only  in  eztraordimiy 
oasM  to  inform  the  oonacience  ca  the  oonrt  Wheii,  therefore,  we  find  tbak^ 
Amendment  requires  that  the  right  of  trial  by  vary  ahall  be  preaerred  in  snita  al 
common  law,  the  natural  concluinon  is,  that  tms  dIetincHon  waa  present  to  ths 
minds  of  the  finunera  of  the  Amendment.  By  common  km,  they  meant  what  the 
Constitution  denominated,  in  the  Third  Article, '  law ;'  not  merely  snita  whk^ 
the  camm4m,  law  reoognixed  among  ita  old  and  settled  proooedings,  hot  anla  la 
which  UgmL  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  in  eontradiatincttim  to 
those  where  equitable  rights  alone  were  recognized  and  equitable  remediea  woe 
administered,  or  where,  as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  Inw  and  of  mari* 
time  law  and  equity  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit  l4ob«bly  there  were  fev, 
if  any.  States  in  the  Union  in  which  some  new  leml  remediea,  mflfering  from  tibs 
old  oommon4aw  forms,  were  not  in  use,  but  in  mich,  howerer,  the  trial  by  jay 
intenrened,  and  the  general  regulations  in  other  reepecte  were  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  partition,  and  of  foreign  aad 
domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  examples  variously  adopted  and  modified. 
In  a  iust  sense,  the  Amendment,  then,  may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suitB 
which  are  not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the  pecidiar 
form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal  riffhts.  And  Congress  seems  to  haTe 
acted  with  reference  to  this  exposition  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1769,  ch.  20  (whieh 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  proposal  of  this  Amendment),  for,  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion, it  is  provided  tliat '  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  dutrict  eimrU  in  sD 
causes,  except  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  JwrUdietioHf  shall  be  bv  jury;* 
and  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  provided  that '  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  «tr 
cmt  courts  shall  in  all  suits,  except  those  of  eouity  and  of  admiralty  and  m^nftSM 
jurisdiction,  be  by  jury ;'  and  again,  in  the  thirteenth  section,  it  ia  provided  thtt 
the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  actions  at  law  against  citixeoi 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  by  jury." 

In  Baker  v.  Biddle,  Baldwin  R.,  pp.  394,  405,  Judge  Baldwin,  repeating  the 
language  of  the  above-cited  case,  also  decides  that  the  term  "  suits  at  commoo 
law,"  in  the  7th  Amendment,  means  the  same  as  **  cases  at  law  "  in  the  Sd  Article 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  Burr's  trial,  in  U.  S.  C.  C.  for  Virginia,  Sept.  8,  1807,  Chief  Justice  lIa^ 
shall  decided  that  the  expression,  '*  trials  at  conmion  law,*'  used  in  the  34th  sectioo 
of  the  Judiciary  Act,  was  not  applicable  to  prosecutions  for  crimes.  It  applied  to 
civil  suits,  as  contradistinguished  from  criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  suits  at  com* 
mon  law,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  came  before  the  court,  sitting^u 
a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty.  1  Kent  Comm.,  p.  833.  2  Burr's  TriaL  reported 
by  Robertson,  482, 
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under  this  provision  is,  as  here  supposed,  the  subject  of  a  suit, 
it  will  be  a  suit  at  common  law  within  the  intendment  of  the 
7th  Amendment,  though  resting  entirely  upon  this  provision 
r^arded  as  a  statute  or  treaty  having  the  force  of  private  law.^ 

§  943.  The  Amendment  declares  that  in  suits  at  common 
law  the  trial  by  jury  "  shall  be  preserved."  If  the  word  "  pre- 
served "  is  taken  to  indicate  that  a  suit  at  common  law  is  one 
involving  a  su^ect  matter  whieh  had  formerly  been  triable  by 
jury,'  it  would  seem  that  the  argument  from  anterior  usage 
requires  the  preservation  of  jury  trial  in  these  cases. 

The  person  claimed  is,  under  the  provision,  as  has  heefn 
shown,  a  legal  person  owing  service  or  labor,  and  in  that 
respect  precisely  like  a  person  claimed  as  a  villein  under 
the  ancient  English  common  law,  who,  if  he  denied  the 
claimant's  right  to  his  service,  might  have  the  issue  tried  by  a 
jury.*    It  is  indisputable  that  the  issue  of  liber  or  fwn  ld>er^ 

'  The  Utter  daose  of  this  Amendment  is :  **  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shaU* 
be  <idierwiae  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  aocordmg  to  the 
mlea  of  the  oommon  law."  The  rulee  her*  spoken  of  must  undoubtedly  be  those 
obtaining  in  the  ancient  customary  law  of  remedy,  known  as  common  law  in 
Kngliwh  and  American  jurisprudence.  To  suppose  that  any  rule  would  be  a  rule 
of  common  law,  if  only  not  applied  by  a  court  of  equity,  admiralty,  or  maritime 
jurisdiction,  would  be  to  nullify  the  whole  force  of  the  Amendment  Any  new 
mode  of  re-examining  facts  tried  by  a  jury  might,  by  statute,  be  made  a  part  of 
that  law  of  remedy  which  is  called  legal,  as  contrasted  with  equitable.  See  Story 
In  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  3  Peters,  446,  after  the  passage  last  ched. 

'  Rawle,  on  the  Const,  p.  187,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  Amendment:—- 
"  The  trial  by  jury  is  forever  securea  on  its  ancient  basis,  and  cannot  be  multiplied 
beyond  it." 

*It  appears  that  the  lord  might  seize  his  fugitiye  villein;  but  the  person 
seised  might  in  that  case,  maintain  his  richt  to  freedom  before  a  jury  by  the  writ 
de  komine  repUgiando,  J^tzh.  Nat.  Br.  66 ;  Mr.  Hargraye's  note,  20  HowelTf 
State  Tr.,  88.  Only  when  the  person  claimed  confessed  himself  to  be  the  riUein 
could  the  sheriff,  under  the  writ  noHvo  habenth,  seize  and  deliver  him  up  to  the 
lord.  If  he  denied  the  viUenage,  the  lord  was  in  any  case  obliged  to  remove 
the  cause  from  the  sherifTs  court  to  the  common  pleas,  or  before  the  king's  ius> 
tiees  in  eyre ;  after  which,  it  would  appear  he  might  arrest  the  supposed  fugitive, 
thoi^  before  the  issue  had  been  heard.  The  same  efifect  was  produoed  if  the 
person  claimed  sued  out  the  writ  de  libertate  probanda ;  except  that  then,  by  com- 
mon law,  the  person  who  had  sued  it  could  not  be  arrested,  as  he  became  the  nom- 
inal plaintiff;  but,  in  either  case,  the  lord  was  required,  as  the  actual  plaintiff,  to 
count  upon  the  nativo  habendo^  the  burden  of  proof  being,  in  any  case,  upon  him, 
and  the  issue  on  the  plea  of  frank  condition  was  heard,  as  directed  in  the  writ  d» 
lihertaU  probanda,  at  the  amzef,  which  indicates  trial  by  jury.  The  25  £dw.,  8, 
Stat  6,  c.  18,  altering  the  common  law,  gave  the  lord  power  to  seize  the  supposed 
fugitive,  notwithstanding  this  writ;  after  which  it  fell  into  disuse;  the  pleading, 
trial,  and  burden  of  proof  being  the  same  where  it  had  not  issued.  See  Comyns' 
Dig.  ViUenage,  c.  1,  2,  3.  1  Fitzherbert  Natura  Brevium,  77,  where  the  forms  of 
these  writs  are  given,  and  the  proceedings  described.  Also,  Mr.  Hargrave  s  note 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  from  these  sources,  20  Howell  St  Tr.,  88. 
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free  or  slave,  has  almost  nniyersally  been  triable  bjf  jmr  in 
the  States  wherem  slavery  has  existed  under  the  intevnal  law. 

These  were  instances  in  which  the  condition  of  tiip  petsoD 
claimed  was  to  be  determined  by  the  internal  law  of  the  fororn 
of  jurisdiction — ^the  law  applying  to  the  respectiye  parties  as 
domiciled  subjects.  It  may  be  urged  that  an  alien  claims  tod 
receives  another  person  as  his  bondman,  in  virtue  of  a  riglit 
which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  given  by  the  intemiUional  law  of 
the  forum,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  there  is  no  parallel  be- 
tween the  methods  used  in  determining  his  claim  and  the 
methods  of  determining  legal  relations  in  the  above  instances. 
The  same  argument  is  implied  in  giving  the  name  extradition 
to  the  delivery  upon  such  a  claim.  It  is  equivalent  to  sayiog 
that  the  law  determining  such  delivery  is  public  international 
law,  in  distinction  from  private  international  law. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that,  whether  the  delivery  of  a 
fugitive  from  service  to  his  alien  claimant  was  made  under 
private  international  law  derived  from  precedent  or  custom,  or 
under  international  compacts  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  serv- 
ants or  slaves,  it  was  considered  matter  of  legal  controveny, 
a  case  at  law,  as  much  so  as  any  other  matter  of  judicial  cogni- 
zance.^ Being  thus  regarded,  it  was  determined  in  a  suit 
arising  under  common  law,  as  contrasted  with  matters  determ- 
ined by  courts  of  equity  jurisdiction  and  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  cognizance. 

But  the  true  character  of  the  provision  itself,  as  well  as  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  as  being  private  law,  has  already  been 
exhibited. 

If,  in  one  of  the  States  or  colonies  allowing  slavery  under 
its  local  (internal)  law,  an  alien  master  had  claimed  a  negro  as 
his  slave,  or  a  white  person  as  his  indented  servant,  it  seems 
probable  that,  if  the  alleged  bondman  had  denied  his  slavery 
or  apprenticeship,  the  issue  wsis  decided  by  the  same  judicial 
methods  which  were  employed  when  a  question  of  the  same 
character  arose  under  the  internal  law  of  the  forum  of  juris- 
diction, that  is,  when  it  arose  between  persons  domiciled  in  that 

'  ^nte,  §g  822,  798. 
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forum,  and  when  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  per- 
son claimed  would  be  taken  out  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction. 

A  negro  claimed  as  a  slave  or  bondman  in  England,  before 
Somerset's  case,  was  as  fully  entitled  to  a  writ  of  hamine  reple- 
giando*  as  any  one  claimed  as  a  villein  under  the  ancient  law ; 
and  equally  so,  whether  the  claimant  proposed  to  detain  him 
in  servitude  in  England,  or  to  carry  him  back  to  the  Planta- 
tions. 

It  has  never  been  shown  that,  where  the  claim  of  the  alien 
master  was  supported  by  some  written  intercolonial  or  inter- 
State  compact,  or  was  supported  under  private  international 
law,  the  proceedings  were  summary,  without  jury  trial,  when 
the  person  claimed  denied  being  the  bondman  of  the  claimant. 
The  only  colonial  compacts  relating  to  such  claims  were  those 
in  the  eighth  article  of  the  New  England  Confederacy  of  1643, 
in  the  seventh  of  that  of  1672,  and  in  the  treaty  between  the 
New  Netherlands  and  the  New  England  Colonies  of  1650. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  proof  to  be  required  is,  by  these 
compacts,  limited  to  specified  documentary  evidence,  it  does 
not  appear  but  that  the  issue  was  to  be  decided  by  the  same 
judicial  methods  in  which  it  would  have  been  determined  if  it 
had  arisen  between  domiciled  persons.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  question  of  fact  was  to  be  decided  otherwise  than  by 

§  943.  The  guarantee  of  a  jury  trial  is  further  limited  in 
the  Amendment  by  the  amount  of  value  in  controversy.  The 
matter  in  controversy  being  that  of  the  liberty  of  a  natural 
person,  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  all  analogies  of  the  law 
to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  named 
in  the  Amendment,  since  it  is  treated  as  beyond  all  valuation 
to  that  person ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  right  of  liberty  to  the  alleged  slave. 


»  4  CJomyns*  Dig.,  481. 

*  There  may  be  a  strong  presnmptioB,  from  the  general  history  of  the  times, 
that  these  qnestions  were  generally  decided  by  the  magistrates  with  yery  little 
ceremony.  But  at  that  time  these  were  all  slaveholding  Jurisdictions.  BiBsides, 
the  obsenrations  in  the  note,  ante,  p.  682,  apply  here  agamst  deriving  any  argu- 
ment on  this  question  from  theae  compacts. 

VOL.  u.— 47 
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the  antagonistic  right  of  any  one  claiming  him  as  sach  will  be 
beyond  the  specified  amount  of  twenty  dollars.* 

§  944.  It  would  seem  that  the  objection  to  these  Acts  of 
Congress  for  allowing  the  person  claimed  to  be  delivered  up 
without  jury  trial  must  be  based  more  on  the  seventh  artide 
of  the  Amendments,  which  guarantees  it  in  cases  at  common 
law,  than  on  the  fifth,  which  declares  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law.  It  seems  to  be  very  commonly  held  that  the  latter  limits 
the  juridical  action  of  the  national  Grovemment  only  in  the 
exercise  of  punitive  authority,  or  the  power  to  punish  violt- 
tions  of  some  law  (public  wrongs),  and  not  in  the  judidal 
establishment  of  rights  and  obligations  existing  in  relations 
between  private  persons.  There  may  be  no  direct  judiml 
authority  to  that  effect,  but  the  clause  seems  to  have  been 
noticed  by  the  leading  commentators  only  in  connection  with 
criminal  jurisprudence.* 

*  In  Lee  v.  Lee,  8  Peten,  47,  a  daim  for  fireedom  in  the  Dis^ct  of  Ooinmbii, 
Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  deKyering  the  Opinion  of  the  C<Mirt,  sidd: — ^^  On  tiie  pot 
of  the  defendant  in  error,  a  preliminar  j  objection  has  been  made  to  the  joridfie- 
tion  of  this  court,  mwing  out  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  April,  1811 
rpaYis*  CoL  805),  which  declares  that  no-canse  shall  be  removed  from  the  drerit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  appeal  or  writ  of 
error,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  doDsn  or 
upwards.  The  matter  in  dispute  in  this  case  is  the  freedom  of  the  petttioaera. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  against  the  claims  to  freedom.  The  matter  in 
dispute  is,  therefore,  to  the  plaintiff  in  error,  the  value  of  their  freedom,  and  this 
is  not  susceptible  of  pecuniary  valuation.  Had  the  judgment  been  in  favor  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  writ  of  error  brought  by  the  party  claiming  to  be  the  owner, 
the  value  of  the  slaves  as  property  would  have  been  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  affi- 
davits might  be  admitted  to  ascertain  such  value.  But  affidavits  estimating  tfae 
value  of  freedom  are  entirely  inadmissible,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  thejoris- 
diction  of  the  court."  This  authority  was  cited  by  Mr.  0'Coni>r,  counsel  in  Jackr. 
Martin,  14  Wend.  521.  But  in  Barry  v.  Mercein,  s'How.  R.  103,  it  was  held  thattiie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  when  the  circuit  court 
reiisea  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  because  the  value  of  the  dispute  is.  In  its  natan^ 
incapable  of  being  estimated  in  money,  and  the  rule  of  jurisdiction  candot  he  ^ 
plied.    See  also  in  matter  of  Metzger,  5  How.  R.  176.    (1  Kent,  p.  8i4.  7th  ed.,  i) 

*  Story,  Comm.  g  1788,  says  of  this  clause : — "This  also  is  an  affibrmance of  • 
common-law  privilege.  But  it  is  of  inestimable  value."  Then,  after  some  obeer- 
vations  on  extorted  evidence,  he  says,  in  g  1789  : — "  The  other  part  of  the  dauseis 
but  an  enlargement  of  the  langtiage  of  Magna  Charta  * Xec super*  etc  ' Neither 
will  we  pass  upon  him,'  <fec.  Lord  Coke  says  that  these  latter  words,  per  U^ 
terrcB  (by  the  law  of  the  land),  mean  by  due  process  of  law ;  that  is,  without  doe 
presentment  or  indictment,  and  being  brought  in  to  answer  thereto  by  due  prooen 
of  the  conunon  law.  So  that  this  clause,  in  effect,  affirms  the  right  of  trial  accord 
ing  to  the  process  and  proceeding  of  the  common  law.**  (Citing  2  Inst  50,  51 ;  i 
Kent,  Lee.  24  ;  Cave's  Eng.  Liberties,  19  ;  1  Tuct  Bl.  Comm.  App.  804,  805;  B«r- 
rington  on  St  17,  867.)    Kent,  2  Comm.,  p.  18,  speaks  of  the  phrases  in  coaasc- 
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If  it  be  asked — ^by  what  process  of  reasoning  the  delivery, 
by  public  authority,  of  a  person,  presumptively  free,  to  the 
custody  and  control  of  another  private  person,  as  the  bondman 
of  the  latter,  is  not  to  be  called  depriving  one  of  his  liberty  ? — 
the  distinction  may  perhaps  be  founded  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  deprived  construed  in  connection  with  the  modes  in 
which  legal  rights  and  obligations  are  recognized  when  legal 
relations  are  to  be  maintained  as  the  eflfects  of  positive  law. 
It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  a  too-fincly-spun  distinction  to  say, 
that  the  judicial  determination  of  the  fact,  whether  a  disability 
or  obligation,  incompatible  with  some  individual  or  absolute 
right,  has  a  legal  existence,  and  the  enforcement  or  establish- 
ment of  the  right  correlative  to  that  disability  or  obligation  are 
very  different  from  juridical  action  in  punitive  jurisprudence 
when  a  person  who  has  violated  some  law  is  debarred  of  the 
enjoyment  of  an  individual  or  absolute  right  which  he  pos- 
sessed before.  It  might  be  said  that  the  last,  only,  can  be 
called  the  deprivation  of  a  right ;  that  the  first  is  the  judicial 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  right  was  not  the  right 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  thereby  judicially  denied,  or  that  it 
did  not  legally  exist.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  pre- 
sumptive attribution  of  liberty,  in  cases  of  claim  to  personal 
service,  is  only  a  rule  of  evidence ;  that  it  is  not  such  a  confes- 
sion of  an  existing  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty 
as  is  made  in  every  case  wherein  question  is  made  of  the  lia- 
bility of  a  person  to  a  punitive  law  decreeing  imprisonment. 
It  is  only  a  presumption  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
other  side ;  it  being  still  supposed  that  the  right  may  not  in 
fact  belong  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  so  attributed,  and  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  right  exists  or  not.' 

tlon  with  criminal  jurisprudence  only,  and  says : — "  The  words,  law  of  the  landy 
used  in  Magna  Charta,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  are  understood  to  mean  due 
firoetu  of  law ;  that  is,  by  indictment  and  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men. 
And  this,  says  Coke,  is  the  true  sense  and  exposition  of  the  words.**  But  Kent  adds : 
— "  The  better  and  larger  definition  of  due  process  of  law  is,  that  it  means  law  in 
its  regular  course  of  administration  through  courts  of  justice," — ^meaning,  appar- 
ently, that  jury  trial  is  not  intended  to  be  guaranteec^.  See  also  A.  S.  Johnson,  J., 
in  8  Keman,  N.  T.  425.  Judge  Ruffin,  in  Hoke  v.  Henderson,  4  Devereux,  15, 
held  the  guarantee  to  apply  in  reference  to  "  divesting  of  the  rights  of  property," 
•8  well  as  '*  to  the  infliction  of  punishments." 

^  Such  a  distinction  may  seem  to  have  been  illustrated  in  two  cases  in  Kew 
York,  where  statutes  transferring  priyate  property  from  one  person  to  another 
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§  945.  By  the  above  exposition  of  these  constitntional  guar- 
antee, the  objection  against  the  two  Acts  of  Congress,  as 
violating  the  seventh  article  of  Amendment  bj  not  allowing 
a  determination  by  a  jury  of  the  issues  arising  on  a  claim  for 
a  fugitive  from  service  under  the  provision,  seems  to  be  well 
founded.  If  this  argument  is  of  any  force  against  the  weight 
of  authority  on  this  point,  it  also  confirms  the  conclusion, 
reached  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners, 
according  to  the  law  of  1850,  does  involve  an  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

§  946.  Among  the  means  provided  by  Congress  for  tiie 
delivering  up  fugitives  from  labor,  it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  objection  that  the  Acts  of  Congress,  in  authorizing  a 
seizure  of  the  alleged  fugitive  without  a  warrant,  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  Amendment,  declaring  that "  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated." ' 

The  cases  sustaining  the  right  to  seize  uid  remove  Ihe 
alleged  fugitive  from  the  State  in  which  he  is  found,  as  a  right 
given  by  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  would  apparently 
be  authorities  sustaining  the  right  to  arrest  under  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  as  the  less  included  in  the  greater ;  and  there 
may  be  cases  wherein  a  right  to  seize  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  claim  before  public  authority,  is  recognized  as  given  by  the 

were  held  to  violate  the  clause  in  the  State  Constitution  "  inhibitii:^  tlie  depriya- 
tion  of  property  without  due  process  of  law."  In  the  matter  of  John  and  Cnerry 
Streets,  19  Wend.  676,  Cowen,  J.,  says  that  the  clause  means  "  that  to  work  a  change 
of  property  from  one  private  person  to  another,  some  proceeding  mast  be  had  in  a 
court  of  justice,**  Ac.  In  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  EQll,  146,  Bronson,  J. : — **  It  must  be 
ascertained  judicially  that  he  has  forfeited  his  priTileges,  or  that  some  one  ebe 
has  a  superior  title  to  the  property  he  possesses  before  either  of  them  can  be  taken 
from  him/'  Ac.  By  this  last  statement,  controversies  respecting  the  right  of  prop- 
erty seem  included.  But,  admitting  the  application  of  the  clause  against  the 
transfer  of  property,  it  does  not  seem  to  render  the  verdict  of  a  jury  necessary  to 
such  transfer,  fift,  by  the  New  York  railroad  law  of  Apnl  2,  1850,  sec.  49,  the 
value  of  land  taken  from  private  persons  is  determined  by  commiasionera.  See 
Buf.  A  N.  Y.  R.  R.  t».  Brainard,  9  N.  Y.  (6  Selden),  100. 

'  See  the  obicction  taken  by  counsel  in  2  Pick.  16,  9  Oh.  174.  Judge  Thacher's 
objection  was  that,  as  the  law  of  1793  had  not  specified  how  the  arreet  was  to  be 
made,  an  intention  to  follow  the  local  procedure  must  be  supposed.  See  antt, 
p.  553.  "  The  term  unreasonable  is  used  to  indicate  that  ihe  sanction  of  a  legal 
warrant  is  to  he  obtained  before  such  searches  or  seixurea  are  made."  Rawle  on 
the  Const.,  127. 
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constitutional  provision,  while  the  doctrine  of  removal  without 
establishing  such  claim  is  rejected.* 

In  some  cases  the  right  to  seize  may  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  But  all  the  cases  in  which  custody 
originating  in  such  seizure  has  been  judicially  maintained,  are 
authorities  against  the  force  of  this  objection. 

The  only  argument  judicially  relied  on,*  in  answer  to  the 

'  In  9  Oh.,  174»  Mr.  Wolcott  spoke  of  the  Act  as  intended  to  protect  the  claim- 
ant, not  merely  in  arresting  the  fugitlTe  for  the  purpose  of  mating  a  claim  before 
a  jndge  or  commissioner,  ont  also  in  removing  the  supposed  fu^tiye  from  the 
State  without  obtaining  a  certificate.  But  the  Act  has  not  been  conmionly  so 
understood. 

*  The  argument  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis,  in  the  Opinion  written  for  the  marshal,  is, 
on  this  point,  as  full,  probably,  as  any  tiiat  has  been  given.  It  is  as  foUows :  "  The 
objection  to  this  law  that  it  conflicts  with  the  fourth  article  of  the  Amendments, 
which  establishes  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  seems  to  me  to  have  no  application  to  the  case.  It  haa 
been  determined,  upon  great  consideration,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Prigg's  case,  that,  by  force  of  tiie  Constitution  itself,  the  owner  of  a 
sUye  ifl  clothed  with  authority,  without  any  warrant,  to  seixe  and  recapture  his 
slave.  And  this  is  in  conformity  with  decisions  previously  made  in  the  highest 
courts  of  several  States,  and,  among  others,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (2  Pick., 
p.  11).  It  was  also  determined  in  Prigg's  case,  upon  reasoning  which  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  resist,  that  Congress  has  the  power  by  le^Blation  to  afford  means 
to  enforce  the  delivery  and  secure  the  subsequent  possession  of  the  slave.  Now, 
if  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  recaption  without  any  warrant  is  constitutional,  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  tliat  the  exercise  of  this  same  right  by  the  aid 
of  a  warrant,  issued  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  Congress,  designed  to  afford 
means  to  enforce  the  delivery,  is  not  constitutional  It  is  well  known  that  this 
fourtii  article  was  in  affirmance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  which  pro- 
hibits general  warrants,  and  was  designed  to  restrain  the  government  from  making 
searches  and  seixures  of  the  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  either  without  warrants,  or  upon  warrants  not  conformable  to 
the  terms  of  this  section.  But  if  the  class  of  persons  now  in  question  are  not  em- 
braced in  the  word  people,  if  they  are  not  protected  from  seizure,  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Constitution  itself  has  conferred  the  right  to  seize  them  without  war- 
ran^  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  a  seizure  by  a  warrant  is  not  allowed 
by  Uie  Constitution.  In  the  case  before  referred  to,  in  2  Pick.  R.,  Mr.  Justice 
Tliacher  dissented  from  the  other  judges,  because  there  was  no  warrant  used.  I 
have  not  known  of  any  judge  who  thought  the  existence  of  a  warrant  an  objection. 

"Indeed,  I  see  nothing  in  this  Act  of  1850  which  would  render  it  improper 
for  the  court,  or  the  comnussioner,  to  require  the  case  to  be  brought  within  the 
very  terms  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Aiiiendments.  The  6th  section  of  the  Act 
says  the  claimant  may  procure  a  warrant  from  some  one  of  the  courts,  Ac,  It 
prescribes  no  rule  to  govern  the  action  of  the  court  in  Issuing  the  warrant  If  it 
were  at  all  doubtful  Aether  the  case  be  within  this  fourth  article,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  any  court  would  take  care  to  have  the  preliminary  requisites,  made  by 
this  article,  complied  with.  I  understand  they  were  complied  with  in  the  cases  in 
which  warrants  have  been  issued  here. 

"  It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  person  sought  for  is,  in  fact,  a  fugitive  from  labor, — a  fact  which, 
when  the  warrant  issues,  still  remains  to  be  established.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  in  all  other  instances  of  legal  proceedings.  The  law  affords  a 
remedy  for  a  particular  class  of  cases,  describing  that  class  of  cases  so  as  to  dis- 
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objection,  seems  to  be  that  of  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  in  (}ominonw.  v. 
GriflBth,  2  Pick.,  17  {ante^  p.  552),  that,  admitting  the  general 
application  of  the  objection,  the  guarantee  does  not  applj  in 
the  case  of  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  becanw 
slaves  were  not  or  are  not  "  parties  to  the  Constitution." 

The  argument,  if  valid  here,  applies  equally  against  objeo- 
tions  founded  on  other  guarantees  in  the  Constitution,  and  \m 
been  already  consideredv^* 

But,  on  this  point,  the  true  doctrine  may  be,  that  a  warrant 
for  the  purpose  of  making  claim,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, is  not  necessary  under  this  Amendment,  because  it  ap- 
plies only  in  the  application  of  punitive  law." 

This  being  admitted,  it  would  seem  competent  for  Congress 
to  authorize  the  claimant  to  arrest  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  fugitive  before  the  tribunal  which  is  to  determine  the 
claim.  But  there  is  an  immense  distinction  between  allowing 
a  seizure  on  this  ground,  and  placing  it  on  the  basis  (upon 
which  so  much  has  been  built)  that  the  pei-son  liable  to  the 
claim  is  a  slave  who,  in  the  slaveholding  State,  might  be 
seized  by  his  owner.' 

tinguish  it  from  all  others.  Whenever  any  step  In  the  progress  of  this  remedy  is 
taken  before  trial,  it  can  only  be  upon  the  assumption  that  the  case  belonss  to 
that  class.  Thus  tlie  law  of  this  Commonwealth  allows  one  who  has  a  legal  claim 
to  attach  the  property  of  him  against  whom  the  claim  exists.  It  does  not  allow 
one  who  has  no  legal  claim  to  attach  another's  property.  Yet,  from  the  nature  ci 
the  case,  the  attachment  i)rece(ie8  the  trial,  and  is  made  upon  an  assumption  that 
there  is  a  legal  claim.  So,  when  a  demand  for  the  extradition  of  a  person  chai^ 
with  a  crime  in  England  is  made  here,  the  warrant  must  issue  upon  an  assump- 
tion of  certain  facts,  which,  upon  the  examination,  may  turn  out  not  to  exist 

"  I  apprehend  that  if  the  law,  on  its  face,  describes  a  class  of  cases,  and  author- 
izes process  only  in  those  cases,  it  can  never  be  an  objection  to  the  constitu^n- 
alitv  of  that  law  that,  though  it  is  valid  when  confined  to  those  cases,  it  may  by 
accident  or  malice  be  applied  to  others,  not  within  its  terms  or  meaning;  which 
others,  if  included  in  the  law,  would  have  rendered  it,  as  to  those  cases,  uneoiisd- 
tutional.  The  obvious  reason  is,  that  these  latter  cases  are  not  embraced  in  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  it.  It  would  certainly  be  a  strange  argument 
against  the  constitutionality  of  a  new  penal  law,  that  persons  who  did  the  act 
made  penal,  previous  to  its  being  made  so,  might,  by  accident  or  malice,  be  pun- 
ished under  it.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  argmnent  which  I  have  been 
adverting  to." 

*  Ante,  p.  726. 

*  Wulker  v.  Cruikshank,  2  ITill,  800.  /n  trfnpaxn :  the  plaintiff  had  been  ar- 
rested under  warrant  issued  without  preliminary  affidavit.  Bronson,  J. :  "  We  are 
referred  to  the  Bill  of  Riglits,  which  j)rovides,  etc.  •  •  •  This  relates  to  crim- 
inal process,  and  has  notliing  to  do  with  arrests  in  civil  suits.  We  have  always 
had  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  yet,  until  a  ver}'  recent  period,**  <tc. 

*  Compare  the  arguments  an'e,  p.  563  note,  and  §  816. 
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§  947.  The  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  1850  provides  for 
evidence  by  depositions,  or  other  "  satisfactory  testimony,"  to 
be  taken  before  State  officers  in  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive 
was  held  to  service,  which  is  to  be  competent  proof  before  the 
judge  or  commissioner  in  the  State  in  which  the  person  claimed 
as  such  fugitive  is  found ;  and  the  tenth  section  provides  for 
record  evidence  taken  in  the  same  manner  and  having  the  like 
effect.  It  has  been  said  that,  by  this  legislation,  Congress 
would  confer  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  contrary 
to  those  provisions  in  the  Constitution  which  have  also  been 
held  incompatible  with  the  action  of  the  commissioners  and 
State  magistrates.^ 

The  objection  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  Allen's  case ;" 
and  the  view  of  Judge  Marvin,  sustaining  the  law,  seems  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  concurrent  judicial  power 
which  has  been  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  this  work. 

But  this  view  of  the  source  of  the  power  exercised  does  not 
avoid  the  force  of  the  objection  that,  according  to  the  statute, 
a  tribunal  having  no  actual  jurisdiction  of  the  person  who  is 
claimed  determines  the  effect  of  evidence  for  some  other  tri- 
bunal which  has  such  jurisdiction.* 

>  Ante,  p.  629. 

*  Ante,  p.  60.  On  pp.  97,  98,  of  the  pamphlet  report,  Judge  Maryin  said :  "  It 
is  farther  insisted  that  tne  Act  is  unconstitutional  because  it  allows  testimony,  de- 
poflitions,  Ac,  taken  before  State  officers,  «  •  «  Some  confusion  has  arisen,  I 
apprehend,  from  the  authorities  cited  and  the  arguments  upon  these  questions.  It 
is  true  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  is  vested  in  the  U.  S.  courts,  and  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  vest  judicial  powers  in  State  courts.  It  does  not,  how- 
eyer,  follow  that  a  State  judge,  or  ma^strate,  or  court,  may  not  execute  and  carry 
into  effect  laws  passed  by  Congress,  when  those  laws  provide  that  the  State  judge, 
magistrate,  or  court  may  do  so.  The  State  magistrate  derives  aU  his  judicicU 
power  from  the  State  constitution  or  laws.  He  may,  however,  if  he  pleases,  tM« 
thai  judicial  power  in  executiac^  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  provided  the  laws  of  the 
State  do  not  forbid,  and  provided,  further,  that  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the  State 
magistrate  or  court  can  be  done  in  the  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
proceedings,  and  practice  of  the  State  courts.  A  State  court  cannot  execute  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  the  crime  bein^  charged  against  another  sovereignty, 
Ac,  Ac  I  think  these  principles  and  distinctions  will  appear  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  cases  cited,  and  from  other  cases ;  and  they  will  be  founil 
stated,  I  think,  in  Kent's  Commentaries,  treating  upon  Uie  jurisdictions  of  the  U. 
S.  and  State  courts  as  affected  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  But  this  theory  will 
support  only  the  action  of  judges  of  courts  of  ordinary  common-law  jurisdiction  ; 
see  ante,  S  456.  Mr.  Loring,  in  Bums'  case,  VTI.  Mon.  L.  R.,  205,  thought  that 
Congress  had,  in  the  Act  of  1850,  only  used  the  power  given  by  the  first  section 
of  the  fourth  Article  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  States.  But  the  rule,  as  ordinarily  received,  ante,  §  609,  would  exclude 
sach  proceedings  as  having  been  taken  when  there  was  no  actual  jurisdiction. 

*  Counsel's  8d  point  in  Sims'  case,  IV.  Hon.  L.  R.,  6 — "That  we  transcript  of 
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Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  in  Sims'  case,  IV.  Mo.  L.  R.,  9,  irgnes 
that,  if  Congress  could,  in  the  law  of  1798,  empowo^  State 
magistrates  to  ^*  exercise  the  whole  of  this  juriedictioii,  find 
every  fact'inyolved  in  the  inqniry,  and  grant  a  certificate  upon 
snch  finding,  it  is  surely  competent  for  GongreaB  to  confer  upon 
a  State  magistrate  authority  to  exercise  part  of  tins  jnindio> 
tion,  and  make  a  part  of  this  inquiry."  But  the  State  magis- 
trates who  could  act  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1798  had  the 
person  claimed  actually  before  them — ^a  fact  which  renders  tiie 
argument,  from  the  inclusion  of  the  part  in  the  whole,  entiidj 
inapplicable. 

§  948.  It  has  been  objected  against  the  evidence  allowed 
under  these  sections  of  the  Act  of  1850,  '^  that  such  evidence 
is  also  incompetent  because  the  captive  was  not  represented  at 
the  taking  thereof,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  cross-examina- 
tion." '  This  objection  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  commom- 
law  principle  which  may  be  preserved  under  the  ninth  article 
of  Amendment :  "  Hie  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  cer- 
tain rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  othen 
retained  by  the  people."  The  "  confronting  with  witnesses,'^ 
spoken  of  in  the  sixth  article,  applies  only  in  criminal  cases. 
It  may  be  that  the  objection  is  answered  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  limitation  in  this  respect  on  the  power  of  Congress.  If 
any  other  answer  has  been  given,'  it  is  probably  dependent  on 
tlio  theory  that  the  proceeding  is  only  preliminary  to  judicial 
inquiry  and  decision  elsewhere,  and  that  the  evidence  is  not 
used  to  determine  tlie  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  legal 

testlmoDy  taken  before  magistrates  of  a  State  court  in  Georgia,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment thereupon  by  such  magistrates,  is  incompetent  evidence.  Congress  haTing 
no  power  to  confer  upon  State  courts  or  magistrates  judicial  authority  to  determ- 
ine conclusively  or  otherwise  up<^n  the  effect  of  evidence  to  be  used  belore 
another  tribunal**  (Citos  CJonst  U.  S.,  Art.  8,  §  1 ;  Martin  «.  Hunter,  1  Wheat, 
827,  830,  838.) 

*  Counsel  in  Sims*  case,  4th  point,  IV.  Mon.  L.  R.,  p.  6. 

•  In  IV.  Mon.  L.  R.  9,  as  part  of  Mr.  Curtis'  reasoning,  the  foUowing  is  given: — 
"  To  the  further  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  evidence  on  the  gronnd  that 
Sims  was  not  present  at  the  taking  thereof,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  cro«s-ex- 
amine  the  witnesses,  it  was  answered,  that  Sims  cannot  now  complain  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  for  as  it  was  proved  tiiat  he  had 
escaped  from  service  in  Georgia,  his  absence  therefrom,  and  the  conseqa^it  im- 
possibility of  being  served  with  notice,  were  in  his  own  wrong."  But  now  was' 
he  proved  to  have  escaped,  unless  by  this  evidence  which  is  thus  Intimated  by 
assunung  that  he  has  escaped  ? 
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relation  between  the  parties.    The  argument  on  that  point  has 
already  been  considered. 

§  949.  Another  distingnishing  feature  of  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  the  Aet  of  1850  is  that,  in  the  4fth  section,  it  em- 
powers the  commissioners  or  the  pers<Mi8  appointed  by  them  to 
execute  process  as  aforeiteid,  to  sumipon  and  call  to  their  aid 
the  bystanders  or  the  posse  comitatus  of  the  proper  county 
when  necessary,  &c.,  Ac,  and  all  good  citizens  are  com- 
manded, &c.,  <fec. 

A  Tcry  interesting  question  of  American  public  law — 
whether,  under  the  distribution  of  sovereign  power  recognized 
in  the  Oonstitution,  tiie  national  Goyemment  has  any  legal 
claim  to  the  assistance  of  the  posse  comitatus — ^here  presents 
itself.  But  it  is  too  remotely  connected  with  the  subject-mat- 
t^  of  this  treatise,  especially  since  Congress  did  not  deem  it 
fit  to  provide  any  penalties  for  tha  bystanders  and  good  citi- 
zens who  might  decline  to  ^^  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and 
efficient  execution  of  this  law  whenever  their  services  may  be 
required,  as  aforesaid,  for  that  purpose." 

§  950.  Objection  has  also  been  taken  to  the  concluding 
clamse  of  the  sfacth  section,  which  provides  that  the  certi- 
ficates granted  '^  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  in  whose  favor  granted  to  remove  such  fugi- 
tive to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped,  and' 
shall  prevent  all  molestation  of  said  person  or  persons  by  any 
process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person 
whomsoever.''  This,  it  is  said,  is  in  violation  of  that  clause  in 
the  9th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Amendments,  which 
declares  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it" 

It  would  seem  that  judicial  opinion  on  this  point  could  be 
pronounced  only  in  some  case  in  which  a  court  had  been  asked 
to  grant  the  writ  for  the  purpose  of  inqpiring  whether  the 
judge  or  commissioner  had  decided  properly  in  granting  the  cer- 
tificate, and  in  which  there  was  no  question  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  judge  or  commissioner.  Probably  no  such  case  has 
yet  occurred.    In  the  reported  cases  in  which  habeas  corpua 
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has  been  issued  to  bring  up  a  supposed  fugitive  hdd  under  a 
judge's  or  a  commissioner's  warrant  or  certificate,  it  has  beea 
issued  to  try  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

This  objection  tathe  Act  of  1850  was  efipecially  consideroi 
by  the  Attomey-Qeneral,  Mr.  John  J.  Crittenden,  in  the  Opin- 
ion already  noticed.*  The  portion  bearing  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion is  given  in  the  note  below.    The  whole  argument  in  this 

^AnU,  pp.  631,  67S.  After  ft  view  of  the  le^isUtiTe  power  of  Ooiigreai»  de> 
riyed  from  Prigg's  caae,  Mr.  Crittenden  says: — "My  opinion,  as  before expreiBed, 
it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  daoae  or  section  wMch  oonflicte  with  or  siupendi, 
or  waa  intended  to  snspend,  the  pririlefl^e  of  the  writ  of  habeas  oorpiUL  I  thiak 
80,  because  the  bill  says  not  one  word  about  that  writ ;  because,  by  the  Consdta- 
tion.  Congress  is  expressly  forbidden  to  suspend  the  priyUege  of  this  writ '  unlai 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it;*  and 
therefore  such  suspension  by  this  act  (there  being  neither  rebeuion  nor  inyanoa) 
would  be  a  plain  and  palpable  violation  of  the  Cx>n8titution,  and  no  intentioa  to 
commit  such  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of  their  duty  and  their  oaths^  oodit 
to  be  imputed  to  them  upon  mere  constructions  and  implications ;  and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause there  is  no  incompatibility  between  these  pro^sions*  of  the  bill  snd  dM 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  its  utmost  constitutional  latitude. 

'*  Congress,  in  the  case  of  fbgitive  slaves,  as  in  all  other  cases  within  the  scope 
of  its  constitutioniU  authority,  lias  the  unquestionable  right  to  ordain  and  pre- 
scribe for  what  causes,  to  what  extent,  and  m  what  manner  persons  may  be  tacen 
into  custody,  detained,  or  imprisoned.  Without  this  power  they  could  not  hM 
their  constitutional  trust,  nor  perform  the  ordinary  and  necessary  duties  of 
government  It  was  never  heard  that  the  exercise  of  that  legislative  power  wit 
any  encroachment  upon  or  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  oofpoi. 
It  is  only  by  some  confusion  of  ideas  that  such  a  conflict  can  be  supposed  to  exist 
It  is  not  within  the  province  or  privilege  of  this  great  writ  to  loose  those  whom 
the  latp  has  bound.  That  would  be  to  put  a  writ  granted  by  the  law  in  oppodtioa 
to  tlie  law ;  to  make  one  part  of  the  law  destructive  of  another.  This  writ  follows 
the  latr  and  obeys  the  law.  It  is  issued,  upon  proper  complaint,  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  commitment  or  imprisonment,  and  its  sole  remedial  power  and 
purpose  is  to  deliver  the  party  from  *  all  manner  of  illegal  confinement'  (8  BL 
Comm.  181.)  If.  upon  application  to  the  court  or  judge  for  this  writ,  or  if,  npoa 
its  return,  it  shall  appear  that  the  confinement  complained  of  was  lawful,  the  writ, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  refused,  and,  in  the  last,  the  party  would  be  remanded 
to  his  former  lawful  custody. 

*'  The  condition  of  one  m  custody  as  a  fugitive  slave  is,  under  this  law,  so  far 
as  respects  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  sll  other 
prisoners  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  *  privilege  *  of  that  writ 
remains  alike  to  all  of  them,  but  to  be  judged  of — granted  or  refused— discharged 
or  enforced — by  the  proper  tribunal,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  as  the  commitment  and  detention  may  appear  to  be  legal  or  illegaL 

"  The  whole  effect  of  the  law  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  Congress  has  cod- 
etituted  a  tribunal,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction,  to  determine  summarily,  and  with- 
out appeal,  who  are  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  under  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  Article  of  the  Conntitntion,  and  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  doe. 
The  jutlgraent  of  every  tribunal  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  where  no  appeal  lies,  is, 
of  necessity,  conclusive  upon  every  other  tribunal.  And,  therefore,  the  judgment 
of  the  tribunal  created  by  this  act  is  conclusive  upon  all  tribunals.  Wherever 
this  judi^ment  is  made  to  appear,  it  is  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
retain  in  his  custody  the  fugitive  from  his  service,  and  to  remove  him  back  to  the 
place  or  State  from  which  he  escaped.    If  it  is  shown  upon  the  application  of  the 
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Opinion  seems  to  be  that,  as,  on  general  principles,  habeas  cor- 
pus should  not  issue  if  it  appears  that  the  imprisonment  is  on 
the  decision  of  proper  judicial  authority  (that  is,  does  not  issue 
to  review  judicial  decision),  therefore  it  should  not  issue  when 
the  certificate  is  issued  by  a  judge  or  a  commissioner  in  a  mat- 
ter in  which  (according  to  other  orthodox  opinion)  he  does  not 
exercise  judicial  authority.*  This  portion  of  the  Opinion  bears, 
therefore,  on  the  question  of  the  judicial  action  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Curtis,  in  the  Opinion  written  for  the  marshal, 
waives  the  examination  of  this  question,  and  refers  to  this 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  expressly  stating  his  concurrence  in 
the  conclusion  that  this  objection  to  the  law  is  not  tenable. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  on  the  basis  of  this  opinion,  seems 
to  be  that,  if  the  action  of  the  judge  or  commissioner  in  giving 
the  certificate  is  ministerial^  then  Congress  cannot  except  a 
custody  under  it  from  judicial  inquiry  by  habeas  corpus.  K 
it  is  judicial^  then  it  is  not  valid  as  the  action  of  a  commis- 
sioner. 

§  951.  An  objection  has  been  frequently  taken  to  the  provi- 
sion, in  the  8th  section  of  this  Act,  that  where  the  proceedings 

fogitiTe  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  it  prerents  the  issning  of  the  writ ;  if  upon 
the  retom,  it  discharges  the  writ  and  restores  or  maintains  the  custody. 

"  This  yiew  of  the  law  of  this  case  is  folly  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Tobias  Watkins,  where  the 
court  refused  to  discharge  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  in  custody  under  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  that  that  judgment  was  conclusive 
upon  them.    (8  Peters.) 

"  The  ezpreesions  used  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sixth  section,  that  the  certifi- 
cate therein  alluded  to  'shall  prevent  all  molestation'  of  the  persons  to  whom 
granted  '  by  any  process  issued,'  Ac,  probably  mean  only  what  the  Act  of  179)1) 
meant  by  declaring  a  certificate  under  that  act  a  sufiicient  warrant  for  the  removal 
of  a  fugitive,  and  certainly  do  not  mean  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus.  I  con- 
clude by  repeating  my  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  in  question 
which  conflicts  with  the  Constitution,  or  suspends,  or  was  intended  to  suspend, 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 

'Similar  is  Judge  Crier's  reasoning  in  Jenkins'  case,  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  626,  anU, 
Yc^  1,  p.  495,  note  7.  Judge  McLean,  in  Ex  parte  Robinson,  6  McLean,  866, 
dius  places  the  commissioner  on  the  level  with  the  State  judicial  tribunals.  He 
says  of  the  writ  issued  from  the  State  court : — "  It  wrested  from  him,  without  any 
authority  of  law,  the  subject  of  his  jurisdiction.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  with- 
out precedent.  Had  any  commissioner  or  federal  judge  interposed,  and  bv  the 
same  means  disregarded  and  disturbed  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  court,  I  should 
not  have  felt  less  concern  than  the  eloquent  counsel"  In  habeas  corpus  from  a 
State  court  the  question  is  involved  with  the  more  general  one  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction, considered  ante,  §§  447-460. 
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are  before  a  commiBsioner,  ^^he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  foe  of  ten 
dollars  in  full  for  his  s^nrices  in  each  case,  upon  the  deliy^  of 
the  said  certificate  to,  &c.j  or  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  cases 
where  the  proof  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  such  commissioner, 
warrant  such  certificate  and  delivery,^  &c.  If  the  Act  is  iB- 
validated  at  all  by  this  objection,  it  must  be  by  the  effect  of 
some  common-law  principle  that  the  persons  introsted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws  should  be  removed  from  all  prospect 
of  pecuniary  gain,  &c.  But  the  principle,  if  it  obtains  at  all, 
would  seem  to  apply  only  to  persons  holding  judicial  power, 
as  distinguished  from  ministerial,  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners is  valid  only  if  ministerial. 

The  objection  above  stated  was  raised  in  McQuerry's  case. 
Judge  McLean's  answer  to  it  is  probably  the  only  one  which 
has  been  judicially  declared.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed, 
in  connection  with  the  proposition  upon  which  most  of  the 
questions  arising  under  these  Acts  depend,  that  the  action  of 
the  judge,  magistrate,  or  commissioner,  is  preliminary  to  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  the  State  from  which  the  person  claimed  is 
supposed  to  have  escaped.  The  judge  says,  6  McLean,  481  :— 
"  In  regard  to  the  five  dollars,  in  addition,  paid  to  the  commit 
sioner,  where  the  fugitive  is  remanded  to  the  claimant,  in  all 
fairness  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  bribe,  or  as  so  intended 
by  Congress ;  but  as  a  compensation  to  the  commissioner  for 
making  a  statement  of  the  case,  which  includes  the  facts 
proved,  and  to  which  his  certificate  is  annexed.  In  cases  where 
the  witnesses  are  numerous  and  the  investigation  takes  up 
several  days,  five  dollars  would  scarcely  be  a  compensation  for 
the  statement  required.  Where  the  fugitive  is  discharged,  no 
statement  is  necessary." 

Judge  McLean  assumes  that  the  material  part  of  the  certi- 
ficate is  a  statement  of  evidence  to  be  used  in  the  State  from 
which  the  person  delivered  up  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  and 
to  which  he  may  be  taken.  Hence  he  argues  that,  when  the 
commissioner  decides  to  deliver  up,  he  has  the  labor  not  only 
of  making  out  a  certificate,  but  of  stating  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  he  has  decided. 

The  judge  probably  rested  his  opinion  on  that  clause,  in  the 
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6tl^  section  of  the  Act,  which  requires  the  commissioner  "  to 
msike  out  and  deliver  to  snch  claimant^  his  or  her  agent  or  at- 
torney, a  certificate  setting  forth  the  mjibsicmtial  facta  as  to  the 
'Seryice  or  labor  due  from  sach  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  and  of 
his  or  her  escape  from  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such 
49ervice  or  labor  was  due  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he 
or  she  was  arrested,  with  authority,*'  4fcc. 

The  very  slender  inference  wbich  may  thus  be  drawn  from 
this  clause  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  all  which  can  be  produced, 
to  show  that  the  commissioner's  action  in  graqtiDg  the  certifi- 
cate is  preliminary  to  ulterior  judicial  proceedings. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  nature 
of  the  commissioner's  action,  that  the  fullest  statement  of  the 
•evidence  before  him  would  not  vary  Ae  essentially  judicial 
character  of  his  decision/  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
commissioner  is  required  to  set  forth  the  evidence  as  given  be- 
fore him,  but  only  to  state  the  substantial  facts — that  a  certain 
person  was  held  to  service  or  labor  in  a  certain  State  by  its 
laws,  and  that  he  did  escape  therefrom.  To  suppose  that  the 
commissioner's  statement  of  these  facts,  as  they  appeared  to 
him,  would  be  taken  to  preclude  aU  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  truth  in  the  judicial  proceeding  in  the  State  from 
which  the  person  delivered  up  is  supposed .  to  have  escaped, 
would  be  to  place  the  commissioner's  finding  on  the  level  of  a 
judgment,  or  equivalent  to  offering  it  in  support  of  a  plea  of  res 
judicata.  But  the  possibility  of  this  was  excluded  by  the  propo 
sition  that  {he  commissioner  does  not  exercise  judicial  power.' 

Even  if  the  commissioner  were  to  set  forth  the  evidence 
itself  upon  which  he  had  granted  the  certificate,  it  is  plain 
that  such  evidence  could  not  be  received  in  any  ulterior  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  the  State  from  which  the  person  delivered 
up  is  supposed  to  have  escaped.  For  if  he  had  been  held  to 
service'  or  labor  by  the  law  of  that  State,  and  had  escaped  from 
it,  the  evidence  of  those  facts  must  be  found  in  that  State ;  and 
the  evidence  to  be  produced  before  the  commissioner,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  part  of  the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  and  as  pro- 
vided by  the  10th  section,  is  actually  taken  in  that  State. 

>  AnU,  gg  912-917.  *AnU,  %  915. 
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§  952.  K  the  validity  of  these  Acts  of  Congress  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, other  practical  questions  maj  present  themselyes  in 
reference  to  the  remedial  process  bj  which  the  claim  is  to  be 
presented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  legality  is  to  be  decided,  and 
the  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  claimant  is  to  be  cu> 
ried  into  effect.  So  far  as  these  questions  are  not  dependent 
on  the  general  law  of  evidence,  they  are  mainly  questions  of 
formal  proceeding,  and  determined  by  the  language  of  the 
statutes  themselves,  and  may  be  passed  over  without  any  pa^ 
ticular  consideration.* 

§  953.  The  third  and  only  remaining  inquiry,  in  considering 
the  means  provided  by  Congress  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provision  for  the  delijery  of  fugitives  from  labor,  relates  to— 

8.  The  penalties  by  which  rights  and  obligations  created 
by  the  provision,  or  by  ancillary  legislation  of  Congress,  may 
be  secured  and  enforced.' 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  1793  gives  a  penalty,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  claimant,  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  acts 
of  obstructing  or  hindering  the  claimant  in  arresting  l^e  fugi- 
tive, or  of  rescuing  the  fugitive  after  arrest,  or  of  harboring 
and  concealing  after  notice ;'  saving,  moreover,  to  the  claim- 
ant, his  right  of  action  on  account  of  these  injuries." 

The  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1850  declares  that  the 
person  who  may  commit  these  acts  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  by 
way  of  civil  damages,  to  the  party  injured  by  such  illegal  con- 
duct, the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  fugitive  so  lost 


'  Administrator  of  deceased  owner  may  claim  and  may  appoint  a^ent  to  clttm 
under  the  Act  of  1798,  Commonw.  v.  Griffith.  8  Pick.  18.  Letter  5  attorney  is 
not  required  for  that  appointment.  lb.  So  is  Giltner  v.  Gorham,  4  McLean,  401 
But  contra  appiM*ently  is  Driskell  v.  Parish,  8  McLean,  681. 

*  As  to  what  acts  will  couflUtBte  the  Illegal  condtict  intended,  aee  Hill «.  Ixnr, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  329;  Jones  o.  Van  Zandt,  2  McLean,  596,  S.  C,  5  Howard,  215; 
Driskill  v.  Parish,  8  McLean,  681,  S.  C.  6  ib.  64;  Giltner  v.  Gorham,  4  McLmii, 
402;  Ray  t».  Donnell,  et  al./ib.  605;  Norris  v.  Newton,  6  ib.  92;  Weimar  r, 
Sloane,  6  ib.  259 ;  Van  Metre  v.  MitcheU,  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  811,  which  were  actions 
for  the  penalty.  Also,  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  67 ;  Eaaffman  v.  Oliver,  10  Barr, 
517 ;  Oliver  v.  Weakley,  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  824,  which  were  actions  for  damages. 

*  By  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  326,  under  the  Act  of  1798,  if  the  plaintiff  sues  in  <kl4  for 
the  penalty  of  $500,  which  it  gives  for  illegally  harboring  and  concealing,  he  msy 
recover  it  upon  proof  of  such  harboring  and  concealment,  irrespectireiy  of  any 
proof  of  actual  damage  to  himself.  But  if  he  brings  case  on  account  of  the  injnriefl 
for  which  the  Act  saves  a  right  of  action,  he  can  recover  only  to  the  amount  of 
actual  damage  which  he  shows  he  has  suffered. 
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as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in,  &c.  "No 
saying,  is  made  of  any  other  right  of  action,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  no  civil  remedy  was  intended  to  be  given  for  any 
damage  which  might  occur  to  the  claimant  by  such  conduct, 
unless  the  fugitive  should  thereby  be  enabled  finally  to  elude 
his  pursuit.  Whether  it  is  within  the  competency  of  Congress 
to  limit  the  amount  of  compensation  for  actual  damage  where 
the  fugitive  has  been  placed  beyond  recovery,  and  whether  the 
claimant  can,  independently  of  legislation,  recover  civil  dam- 
ages in  that  case  or  in  cases  in  which  he  has  been  delayed  and  ob- 
structed in  his  pursuit,  though  finally  successful — ^would  appear 
to  depend  upon  the  question,  whether  the  rights  of  the  claimant 
to  recover  his  slave  are  such  only  as  exist  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  or  are  conferred  by  the  Constitution  itself.  This, 
again,  will  depend  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  provision. 
The  maintenance  of  any  action  for  damages  irrespectively  of  the 
penalty  given  by  either  Act,  seems  to  support  the  fourth  con- 
struction of  the  provision,  by  which  it  operates  as  private  law. 

If  the  right  to  damages  exists  under  the  provision  itself, 
operating  as  private  law,  it  would  seem  that  the  action  might 
be  brought  in  the  State  courts;  for  the  national  municipal 
private  law  contained  in  the  Constitution  is  part  of  the  law  of 
each  State.  This  view  may  be  sustained  by  Glen  v.  Hodges, 
9  Johns.  67,  cmte^  p.  438.  But  in  Eauffman  v.  Oliver,  10 
Barr,  516,  anUj  p.  494,  the  court,  even  while  it  affirms  that  the 
claimant,  under  the  provision,  may  seize  and  remove  the  fugi- 
tive, denies  that  he  has  any  remedy  except  such  as  may  be 
given  by  the  legislation  of  Congress.*  The  same  doctrine  may 
have  been  held  in  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  2  McLean,  696,  601.' 

§  954.  The  Act  of  1850  differs  from  the  earlier  statute  also, 
by  declaring,  in  the  seventh  section,  such  illegal -conduct  puu* 
idiable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.' 

>  Judge  (yonlter,  in  this  case,  appears  to  have  understood  Prigs's  case  as  de- 
Gi<ting  that  the  whole  subject  matter  is  remoTed  from  the  whole  jundical  power  of 
the  Btate,  that  neither  the  judiciary  nor  the  l^slature  can  notice  any  right  under 
theproTision. 

"  In  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  1  Bald.  671,  ante,  441,  the  action  was  for  damages ; 
but  the^right  of  action  appears  to  haye  been  supported  by  the  law  of  the  Stat«. 

'  GampbeU  «.  Kirkpatrick,  6  McLean,  175, — that  the  action  for  the  penalty  and 
the  prosecution  can  only  be  brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  can- 
not be  removed  into  the  Circuit.    As  to  what  is  rescue,  Ac,  see  Sootf  s  case,  lY. 
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It  may  ieippear  very  Teasonable  to  say  that,  wbether  a  n^t 
of  a  private  person  is  given  by  the  Constitution  itself,  operatuig 
as  private  law,  or  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  legiftlative 
power  of  the  national  Government,  it  will  beiar.i||p  power  of 
Ckmgress  to  protect  that  ri^t  by  fines  not  '^exoeo^ve,"  and 
by  punishments  not  ^' cmel  and  unnsuaL"' 

If  the  power  of  legislation  in  reference  to  the  sTibjeet-matter 
h[  this  provision  is  based  upon  the  theory  hereinb^ore  relied 
on,  Congress  cannot  do  more  than  is  neoe^^ary  to  maintain  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  in  refereuee 
to  the  cases  which  arise  und^  these  provisions,  according  to 
the  fourth  construction.' 

Under  the  theory  advanced  in  Frigg's  case,  supporting  a 
power  in  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  general  object  of  cany- 
ing  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  into  effect,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  educe  the  power  to  punish  the  conduct  dediured 
by  these  statutes  to  be  unlawful 

It  has  been  seen  that,  according  to  some  auliiorities,  tlie 
fugitive  from  labor,  by  the  effect  of  the  provi^on,  is  in  the 
same  status  as  in  the  State  by  whose  laws  he  was  held  in 
bondage. 

Hon.  L.  R.  169,  and  the  indictments  of  Booth  and  Ry craft,  given  in  8  Wise.  1$S: 
and  of  Bushnell  and  Langston,  in  9  Oh.  77.  The  cases.  United  States  t* .  Morris,  1 
Curtis,  23,  and  United  States  v.  Stowell,  2  ib.  158,  were  under  other  atalotes,  for 
obstructing  the  officer  in  executing  legal  process. 

*  9  Oh.  216,  Peck,  J. :— «*  It  is  claimed  that  the  law  is  nnoonstitiitional  hecaose 
it  interferes  with  the  local  police  regulations  of  the  State,  and  imposes  ferere 
pains  and  penalties  upon  citizens  of  the  State  where  the  fugitire  is  apprehended 
These  questions  have  not,  that  I  am  aware,  been  nused  heretofore ;  but  are,  u 
my  judgment,  very  easily  answered.  It,  after  all,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  qnee- 
tion  of  potrer  in  Congress  to  legislate  at  cdl,  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  fngi- 
tives  from  servioe.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate,  by  law,  the  demaad 
and  delivery  of  the  alleged  fugitive — to  enforce  the  right  of  ^e  owner  and  pro- 
hibit interference  by  others— it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  to  the  extent  deem«d 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  right  and  its  corresponding  duty,  CongreH 
may  constitutionally  interfere  with  local  police  regulations  of  the  several  States, 
and,  to  ren<ler  their  regulations  effective,  must,  necessarily,  have  the  oonstitiitiHOBtl 
power  to  impose  fines,  imprisonment,  and  other  sanctions  upon  a  violation  of  the 
enactment." 

*  So,  if  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  in  reference  to  carrying  into  effect  the 
1st  clause  of  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article,  which  relates  to  the  privilq^  of 
citizens  of  the  several  States,  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  this  view  to  say  tbit 
such  legislation  must  be  confined  to  the  application  of  the  judicial  power  in  esses 
arising  under  that  clause.  Can  Congress  undertake  to  pass  penal  atatat^  to  pro- 
tect citizens  of  each  State  in  the  enjo3rment  of  the  rifrhta  guaranteed  by  that 
clause  ?  The  general  statement,  anU,  g  868,  may  be  moSfied  in  view  ol  this  aec- 
tkm. 
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By  combining  this  doctrine  with  tlie  doctrine  (if  it  is  to  be 
admitted)  that  a  right  given  to  private  persons  by  the  Consti- 
tution, operating  as  private  law,  may  be  guarded  by  the  reme- 
dial legislation  of  Congress,  it  would  easily  follow  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  enact  any  law  suitable  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves  ;*  and  if  it  is  also  conceded  that  Congress  may, 
by  penal  legislation,  protect  rights  given  by  the  Constitution,  it 
would  appear  that  Congress  may  go  far  towards  re-enacting 
the  various  provisions  of  the  slave  codes  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  making  a  law  of  national  extent,  operating  wherever  a 
fugitive  slave  might  be  found. 

But  according  to  the  view  herein  maintained,  the  provision 
only  gives  the  person  to  whom  the  sei-vice  is  due  a  right  to 
have  the  fugitive  delivered  up  to  him  on  claim  made  before 
public  authority.'  There  is  no  right,  then,  to  be  protected, 
except  as  claim  is  made.  Congress  cannot  organize  a  system 
for  the  return  of  fugitives  witliout  regard  to  claim  made  by 
their  masters. 

§  955.  In  estimating  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  on  the 
several  questions  considered  in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Able- 
man  V.  Booth  {ante,  p.  523),  affirmed  the  Act  of  Congress  to  be, 
"  in  all  its  provisions,  fully  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.'" 

.  §  956.  In  answering  the  principal  objections  taken  against 
the  law  of  1850,  the  argument  from  a  supposed  long  acqui- 
escencej  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 

'  The  argament — the  right  of  the  claimant  is  given  by  national  law,  there- 
fore it  may  be  enforced  by  the  legislation  of  Congress — ^is  not  uncommon,  though 
it  is  not  the  received  argument     It  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Clay's.     See  arUe,  p.  532. 

•^n/«,  §816. 

•  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  against  the  existence  of  power  in  Congress 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  has  been  cited  ante,  p.  633.  The  bill  to  amend  the  law 
of  1798,  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  June  3,  1860,  provided  for  a 
trial  by  jury  in  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  should  be  found.  See  5  Webster's 
W.  872.  But,  in  his  speech  to  the  Young  Men  of  Albany,  May  28,  1861,  3  Web- 
ster's W.  696,  he  maintained  the  validity  of  the  law  of  1850,  though  entirely  on 
the  ground  of  authority : — "Everywhere,  on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  juds^es,  it 
has  been  held  to  be,  and  pronounced  to  be,  a  constitutional  law.  *  *  AH  judi- 
cial opinions  are  in  favor  of  this  law.  You  cannot  find  a  man  in  the  profession  in 
New  York,  whose  income  reaches  thirty  pounds  a  year,  who  will  stake  his  pro- 
fessional reputation  on  an  opinion  against  it.  If  he  does,  his  reputation  is  not 
worth  the  thirty  pounds." 

VOL.  IL — 48 
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States,  with  the  law  of  1793,  as  distinguished  from  judicial 
authority  strictly  so  called,  has  often  been  insisted  on.  In 
estimating  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  that  law  was  enacted,  slavery  was  lawful  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  ever? 
such  State  delivery  on  claim  might  have  been  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  or  State  law,  independently  of  tke 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  but  substantially  in  the  form 
authorized  by  that  Act/  This  local  law  for  delivery  of  fugi- 
tives might  have  been  judicially  supposed  to  continue  as  ens- 
tomary  law,  even  when  in  such  a  State  the  local  slavery  had 
ceased ;  and,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  a  fugitive  has  been 
delivered  on  claim  before  a  State  judge  or  magistrate,  the 
authority  exercised  may  have  been  deemed  to  proceed  from 
the  State  fulfilling  a  duty  arising  under  the  provision,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  construction. 

K  this  argument,  from  long  acquiescence,  is  advanced  to 
support  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  as  the  powers  of  the  Government 
are  given  by  a  written  Constitution,  no  department  can  acquire 
power  by  prescription :  for  the  Constitution  is  continuonslr 
promulgated,  that  is,  at  any  one  time  it  derives  its  antliority 
from  the  then  existing  people  of  the  United  States/ 

§  957.  Tlie  argument,  for  the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  Cm- 
gress  of  1793  and  1S50,  which  lies  in  asserting  the  necessity  of 
such  legislation'  may  apply  to  any  of  their  provisions.  Bat 
it  has  been  principally  urged  in  supporting  tlic  action  of  the 
State  magistrates  and  United  States  commissioners,  and  the 
summary  proceeding  without  jury. 

It  is  inij>ossible    tliat  any   argument,  ]>roperly   so  called, 

in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  tliis   legislation,  can  be 

founded  on  any  supposed  degree  of  necessity.     It  is,  essentially, 

•  the  justification  of  an  admitted  violation  of  the  Constitution, 


'  Tims,  in  Ponusylrania,  at  the  ilate  of  Re«»publicA  r.  Richards,  2  Dalits.  224. 
and  of  Johnson  r.  Tompkins,  1  Baldwin'.-  C.  C.  571,  the  claimant  conld  haTe.  under 
the  law  of  the  State,  all  the  remedy  that  he  could  have  under  the  Act  of  Con^r^s* 
See  atUt,  pp.  To,  411. 

'  See  Judge  Sutliff,  9  Oh.  260.  *AfUe,  pp.  685,  729. 
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founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  nnsnitableness  of  that  instru- 
ment to  certain  ends  arbitrarily  assumed.* 

The  argument  can  be  noticed  here  only  by  attempting  to 
show  how  an  Act  might  have  been  framed  which  should  have 
satisfied  the  other  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  while  it 
also  carried  out  the  purposes  of  the  provision  for  delivery  of 
fugitives  from  labor.' 

§  958.  And,  first,  as  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  entire 
determination  of  the  claim  in  the  hands  of  a  State  magistrate* 
or  a  United  States  commissioner. 

Admitting  that  the  judges  of  tlie  national  courts  were  too 
few  in  number  to  bring  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
to  bear  promptly  and  efficiently  on  these  cases,  it  is  still  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  magistrates  and  commissioners  might  not 
have  been  empowered  to  act  in  these  cases  as  the  commis- 
sioners are  empowered  in  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  of 
the  United  States.  They  might  have  been  authorized  to  com- 
mit, arrest,  detain,  or  keep  the  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
from  labor,  who,  then  being  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  and  not  in  that  of  the  claimant  individually,  should  after- 
wards have  been  brought  before  some  judicial  officer  capable  of 
deciding  the  case  in  virtue  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,*  or  of  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  some  State ; 
where  the  State  might  have  consented  to  its  exercise. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  reply,  that  this  would  only  have  facili- 
tated the  arrest  and  detention  of  the  supposed  fugitive,  as  the 
number  of  persons  capable  of  deciding  on  the  validity  of  the 

'  When,  in  this  argument,  the  legislation  is  asserted  to  be  necessarv,  the  word 
has  an  extent  p^iven  it  beyond  that  of  the  words  "  necessary  and  proper,"  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  Article.     See  arite,  p.  603. 

•  Judge  Peck,  who,  in  Ex  parte  Bushiiell,  <tc.,  maintained  the  validity  of  the 
law,  said,  9  Oh.  216 : — "  It  seems,  to  us,  that  the  law  in  question  is  unnecessarily 
severe  in  its  sanctions,  and  should  have  been  conceived  in  a  milder  and  more 
hamane  spirit.  More  consideration  ought  to  have  been  shown  to  the  alleged  fugi- 
tive in  the  ascertainment  of  his  rights  before  his  delivery  to  the  claimant,  and 
more  respect  evinced  to  the  scruples,  conscientious  or  otherwise,  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  where  he  might  be  seized.  It  is  not  a  question,  whether  the  law  is  just 
and  expedient,  but  whether  it  is  constitutional.  Not  whether  an  admitted  right 
to  legislate  has  been  abuj^cd  or  improper li/  exercised,  but  irhetfur  such  power  exixta." 

•  Meaning  some  magistrate  of  a  court  of  special  jurisdiction,  not  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State.     Ante,  p.  652. 

•  That  Judge  Taney  conceived  of  the  State  mafmiraics  as  acting  thus  under  the 
law  of  1793,  see  ante,  §  874. 
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claim  would  not  have  been  increased,  and  that  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  removing  the  supposed  fugitive  from  the 
locality  of  the  magistrate  or  commissioner,  to  that  of  the  judge, 
would  have  rendered  the  remedy  nugatory. 

But  since,  in  the  event  of  such  fugitive's  being  finally  de- 
livered up  on  claim,  a  removal  from  the  State  in  which  he  is 
found  and  taken  is  contemplated,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
person  having  authority  judicially  to  determine  the  delivery 
on  claim  miglit  be  found  either  in  the  State  in  which  the  arrest 
takes  place,  or  in  that  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  held  to 
service,  or  in  some  intermediate  State.  The  question  here 
occurs — whether  it  is  necessary,  under  the  provision,  when  the 
delivery  to  the  person  to  whom  the  service  or  labor  is  due  is  to 
be  made  by  national  authority,  that  it  should  be  made  in  the 
State  in  which  the  supposed  fugitive  is  arrested  ? 

§  959.  This  question  may  be  pursued  in  connection  with 
its  parallel,  which  arises  under  the  second  inquiry — as  to  the 
necessity  of  summary  proceedings,  without  a  jury. 

The  necessity  of  summary  proceedings  on  these  claims  is 
generally  based  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States,  juries,  notwithstanding  the  evidence,  would  never 
or  but  seldom  find  that  the  person  claimed  had  escaped  from 
service  to  which  he  was  held  by  the  laws  of  another  State,— 
being  therein  actuated  either  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
the  slaveholding  States,  or  by  opinions  respecting  the  ethical 
character  of  those  laws,  leading  tlieni  to  regard  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution  as  void  mfaro  conscientice. 

But,  supposing  this  to  be  true,  and  that  the  fact  may  be 
considered  by  Congress  in  carrying  tlie  provision  into  efl*ect,  it 
does  not  appear  but  that,  when  the  claim  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  by  jury 
might  be  had  in  some  locality  other  tlian  the  State  in  which 
the  supposed  fugitive  is  arrested. 

If  the  arrest  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
in  wliich  the  fugitive  is  found  (proposing  either  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  under  the  provision,  according  to  the  first  con- 
struction, or  to  carr}^  into  efffect  the  national  municipal  private 
law  by  exercising  its  concurrent  judicial  power),  the  judicial 
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determination,  of  the  claim,  either  with  or  without  a  jury, 
could  take  place  only  in  that  State.  But,  if  the  arrest  is 
made  under  national  authority  in  reference  to  a  judicial  de- 
termination of  the  claim  by  the  same  authority,  there  seems  to 
be  no  such  necessity  that  the  national  judicial  power  determ- 
ining the  claim  should  finally  decide  it  and  make  the  delivery 
in  the  State  in  which  the  arrest  was  made ;  or  that,  if  a  jury 
must  co-operate  with  a  judge  holding  that  power,  such  jury 
should  be  empanneled  in  the  State  where  the  supposed  fugi- 
tive is  taken. 

It  is  commonly  urged  by  those  who  uphold  the  State  laws, 
commonly  called  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  which  prohibit  the 
removal  of  a  person  as  a  fugitive,  unless  after  determination 
of  the  claim  before  a  jury  under  the  State  law,  that  the  trial 
must  be  in  the  State  in  which  the  supposed  fugitive  may  be 
found,  if  the  guarantee  of  jury  trial  has  any  force  whatever. 
Tins  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  fugitive  cannot  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  otherwise  than  by  placing  him  in  the  custody  of 
the  claimant  in  the  State  in  which  such  fugitive  may  be 
found. 

But  the  law  under  which  the  right  of  the  claimant  and  the 
obligation  of  the  fugitive  exist  (whether  it  is  found  in  the 
provision  itself,  operating  as  private  law,  or  in  the  legislation 
of  Congress)  is  national  municipal  law  in  authority  and  ex- 
tent, though  it  has  an  international  or  j'wo^i-international 
effect.  This  law  will  be  equally  enforced,  whether  the  delivery 
is  judicially  determined  in  a  locality  imder  a  State  jurisdiction 
distinct  from  that  over  the  locality  in  which  the  fugitive  was 
arrested  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  claim,  or  in  the  same 
locality.  Under  the  national  authority  the  two  localities  are 
included  in  one  forum  of  jurisdiction.  The  locality  in  which 
the  supposed  fugitive  is  said  to  owe  service  and  from  which 
he  is  said  to  have  escaped  is,  as  to  the  facts  to  be  proved,  the 
vicinage  and  the  natural  veime^ 

*  Against  this  might  be  su^ested  an  argument,  by  analogy,  from  the  common- 
law  rule  that,  on  suit  by  the  villein  in  one  county  and  plea  by  the  lord  that  the 
plaintiff  is  his  villein-regardant  in  another,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  "  in  the  county 
where  the  plaintiff  hath  conceived  his  action,  and  not  in  the  county  where  the 
manor  is :  and  this  is  in  favor  of  Uberty."     1  Co.  Lit.,  fol.  125,  a.    And  so  it  must 
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By  a  law  which  should  provide  for  a  transfer,  by  public 
authority,  of  the  supposed  fugitive  to  the  jurisdiction  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped,  and  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  claim  in  the  same,  the  parallelism  which  has  been  sup- 
posed between  these  cases  and  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice  would  be  established.* 

If,  after  such  a  transfer,  the  claim  is  heard  before  a  judge 
capable  of  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  a  jury  is  given  on  the  demand  of  eitlier  party,  these  consti- 
tutional guarantees  will  have  been  satisfied.* 

A  law  which  should  thus  allow  a  trial  of  the  facts,  when 
disputed,  by  a  jury  in  the  State  by  whose  laws  the  person 
claimed  is  said  to  have  been  held  to  service  or  labor  and  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped  has,  on  several  occasions, 
been  proposed  in  Congress.  "While  the  original  bill  for  the 
law  of  1850  was  under  consideration,  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Tliirteen  on  the  Compromise  Measures  of  that  year  reported  in 
favor  of  amending  the  bill  by  providing  that  such  a  trial 
might  be  had  when  the  person  carried  back  as  a  fugitive  per- 
sisted in  denying  that  he  was  a  slave  or  owed  service.'  Mr. 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  also  introduced,  as  an  amendment, 
a  bill  providing  fur  such  a  trial  in  tlie  State  to  which  the  re- 
claimed j)erson  should  be  taken,  "  to  be  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  that  belialf,"  which  was  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  Aug.  23,  185(.).* 

liAve  boon  where  the  lor*]  coiiimcnced  the  contest  by  nativo  hahendo.  This  com- 
mon law  rule  wouM  limit  the  jiulirial  application  of  the  provision  in  the  abscuw 
of  u  statute  {aidf,  ^  ^27).  but  could  hanlly  limit  the  legisLitive  power  of  Congress. 

'  Compare  avtc,  ^  Oh). 

'  Hut  the  jury  should  be  constituted  under  the  sanctions  of  the  Ensrlish  com- 
mon law,  as  distiiii^uished  from  the  law  of  the  slave  iState  for  the  trial  of  similar 
issues.     See  ante,  ^  WM. 

'  ^Ir.  Clay  was  chairman  of  tlic  comniitt<.>e,  and  advocated  tlie  measure  b  the 
Senate.  See  his  remarks  of  May  IS  and  21,  1850,  in  vol.  22,  App.  to  Congr*-?- 
sional  Globe,  571.  (U2;  and  2  Clay's  Speeches,  4r>9.  The  amendment  to  the  hill 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  committee  by  Mr.  Cass,  wh(>  also  declared 
his  opinion  in  favor  of  it  in  the  discussion  of  Au^ist  26.  1852.  which  an>se  an 
Mr.  Sumner's  speech  on  his  mc»tion  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1850.  See  vol.  25,  App. 
Comj.  Cflobe.  1124,  1125.  Both  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Clay  are  said  to  have  after- 
wards declared  that  they  would  have  advocjited  auc'h  a  provision.  See  L/»ui?»ville 
Journal,  May  11,  1850;  Detroit  Free  Press,  May,  1850.  It  does  not  appear  tlut 
either  of  these  senators  thouj^ht  such  a  provision  essential  to  satisfv  the  rrtjuire- 
ments  of  the  Constitutitm.  The  amendment  to  the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  on 
tho  strenuous  objection  of  Mr.  i^orland,  of  Arkansas,  and  other  Southern  senators. 
*  See  Journals  let  Session  Slst  Cong.  576-579. 
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A  bill,  amending  tlie  fugitive-slave  law  by  providing  for 
such  a  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  to  which  the  reclaimed  person  shall  be  carried  back,  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
March  1,  1861/ 

During  the  same  session,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  to  amend  the  existing  Acts,  which  also,  I  believe, 
provided  for  such  a  trial.* 

§  960.  In  the  exciting  debates  which  preceded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  the  provisions  of 
the  fugitive-slave  law  received  little  or  no  examination  in 
either  branch  of  the  national  Legislature.*  On  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Sumner's  speech,  on  his  motion  to  repeal  the  law,  August 
26,  1852,  many  other  senators  expressed  opinions.  So  far  as 
any  argument  in  support  of  the  law  was  then  advanced,  it 
rests  on  the  assumptions  that  the  action  of  the  judge  or  com- 
missioner is  preliminary,  and  that  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive 
on  claim  is  not,  in  its  legal  aspects,  distinguishable  from  the 
extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice ;  while  the  power  of  Con- 
gress was  supported  either  by  tlie  argument  from  necessity  or 
by  that  from  long  acquiescence. 

'  House  Bill  No.  1009.  It  was  read  in  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  only, 
March  2,  1861. 

^  Senate  Bill  No.  549.  Jan.  28,  1861,  read,  by  consent,  the  first  and  second 
times,  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

'  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View,'vol.  2.  p.  780  : — *'  The  wonder  is  how  such  an 
Act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so  lean  a  vote  as  it  received :  for  it  was  voted  for  by  less 
than  half  of  die  Senate,  and  by  six  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the  slave 
States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  pitssed  at  all ;  and  the  wonder  increases  on 
knowing  that,  of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many  were  against  it,  and 
merely  went  along  with  those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  particular  ^lardi- 
aus  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States,  and  claimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 
These  self-instituted  guardians  were  peniiitted  to  have  their  own  way,  some 
voting  with  them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  'compromise  and  pacification '  which  was  then  deemed  essential  to  save  the 
Union;  and  under  the  fear  of  danger  to  the  Union  on  one  hand,  and  the  charms  of 
pacification  and  compromise  on  the  other,  a  few  heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and 
nad  things  their  own  way." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TIIE  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  OF  THAT  PORTION  OF  THIS  LAW  WHICH 
IS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  LAW  OF  SOME  SEVERAL  STATE.  OF 
STATE  LEGISLATION  IN  RESPECT  TO  FUGITIVES.  OF  THE  POWER 
OF  CONGRESS  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  SLAVE  TRADE.  OF 
SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  AS  DETERMINED 
BY   THIS   LAW. 

§  961.  In  tlie  preceding  ten  chapters  inquiry  has  been 
directed  to  the  determination  of  rights  and  duties  of  private 
persons,  in  relations  arising  out  of  conditions  of  freedom  and 
its  contraries,  by  the  qiiasi-mteTiiB,tiouBl  law  of  the  United 
States  identified  in  authority  with  the  national  municipal  law. 
According  to  the  method  hereinbefore  proposed,  the  next  sub- 
ject of  investigation  is  the  determination  of  rights  and  duties 
of  private  persons,  in  relations  arising  out  of  conditions  of 
freedom  and  its  contraries,  by  that  branch  of  the  domestic  in- 
ternational law  of  the  United  States  which,  in  authority,  is 
identified  with  the  local  municipal  law  of  the  several  States.' 

Other  topics  have  herein  already  been  considered  to  an  ex- 
tent which  precludes  an  equally  full  exposition  of  this  branch 
of  the  main  subject  in  the  present  volume.  TIiq  State  law 
having  this  international  character  can  here  be  noticed  onlv 
as  it  is  that  law  which  must  determine  a  few  prominent  ques- 
tions which,  on  reasoning  given  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are 
supposed  not  to  be  determined  by  the  ^?/a^/-international  law 
of  the  United  States  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
Article. 

It  results,  from  the  ai^sumption  that  in  each  State  of  the 
Union  this  international  law  derives  its  authority   from  the 

*Ah(e,  p.  233. 
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independent  will  of  such  State,  that  the  statutes  and  decisions 
of  the  State  which  is' the  forum  of  jurisdiction  must,  in  any 
particular  case,  be  received  as  the  best  exponents  of  this  law, 
as  compared  with  tbe  statutes  and  decisions  of  other  States 
which  may  have  been  also  promulgated  as  exponents  of  the 
same  international  law.  But,  in  theory,  this  law,  so  far  as  it  is 
common  or  unwritten  law,  may  be  regarded  as  one  common  to 
all  the  States  of  the  Union :  as  the  international  private  law 
customarily  received  in  any  one  country  is  supposed  to  be  a 
law  received  by  all  civilized  countries,  and,  as  this  law,  sup- 
posed to  be  common  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  may,  in 
theory,  be  regarded  as  the  international  private  law  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  the  absence  of  statutes  and  decisions  of 
the  State  which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  the  decisions  of 
other  States  and  other  nations  may  be  referred  to.* 

Tliis  State  law  may  be  derived,  in  part,  from  positive  legis- 
lation. The  State  statutes  relating  to  the  condition  of  persons, 
coming  from  other  States  have  been  indicated  in  the  abstracts 
of  the  legislation  of  the  several  States  given  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  volume.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  present 
the  customary  or  unwritten  international  law  as  it  may  be  re- 
ceived in  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  States  on  any  particular 
question  noticed  in  this  chapter.  Tliis  customary  or  unwritten 
law  can  here  be  regarded  only  a  law  presumptively  common 
to  the  several  States.  As  such,  it  has,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  already  given  in  the  exposition  of  the  international 
private  law  of  the  colonies  and  States  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.' 

§  962.  The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  State  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  in  relation  to  fugitives 
from  justice  and  from  service  or  labor,  may  be  presented  as  a 
question  as  to  the  classification  of  the  topic  under  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  branches  of  the  domestic  international  law  of 
the  United  States.  Or  the  subject  may  be  referred  to  the 
general  inquiry  hereinbefore  stated' — by  what  means  are 
these  provisions  to  be  made  operative  on  private  persons  ? 

» Ante,  §  88S.  •  See  ChEpters  VU.,  VUI.,  IX.,  X.  » AnU,  p.  421. 
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Tlie  authorities  bearing  on  this  question  cannot  here  be 
classified.  The  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Prigg's  ease, 
declaring  absolutely  null  and  void  all  State  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  on  claim,  Las 
been  very  generally  received  as  controlling  authority  ;*  though 
doubt6  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  doctrine  have  been  verr 
often  expressed,  even  by  those  who  have  maintained  the  legi^ 
lation  of  Congress. 

Tliis  question  is  directly  connected  with  that  of  the  true 
cojistructi&n  of  these  provisions.  If  the  first  of  the  four  con- 
structions already  indicated'  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
follow  that  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect  are  to  be 
derived  exclusively  from  State  legijjlation.  Under  this  con- 
struction, the  subject  could  not  be  classified  under  the  head  of 
jwrt^^international  law  identified  in  authority  with  the  na- 
tional municipal  law,  under  which  head  it  has  hereinbefore 
.  been  treated.  It  would,  under  that  view,  be  a  topic  of  that 
iuteniational  private  law  which  in  each  State  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  several  State  and  is  part  of  its  local  law. 

If  the  second  construction  were  adopted  as  the  true  basis  of 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
answer  to  this  inquiry  which  should  be  consistent  both  with 
tin's  construction  and  with  the  doctiine  of  Prigg's  case.  For, 
under  tliis  construct  ion,  it  is  assumed  that  the  States  must  and 
can  legislate,  but  will  not;  while  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
that  they  shall  not,  and,  indeed,  cannot,  though  they  would.* 

According  to  either  adaptation  of  the  third  constrnction, 
the  duty  correlative  to  the  right  given  by  either  provi^ion  is 
the  duty  of  the  national  Government,  and  the  States  ctT- 
tainly  cannot  legi>late  to  enforce  any  duty  of  the  natioisrd 
Government,  whether  by  carrying  into  execution  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise. 

According  to  the  fourth  construction,  the  provision  operates 

'  16  Peters  622:  af^tc,  p.  47.");  Kirk's  Ca<^\  1  Parker's  Cr.  67;  RicliaHson  r 
Boolx'.  9  Law  Kcp.  :iir»;  (iraves  v.  The  State,  1  Carter,  SrtS  ;  S.  C.  Smith's  In-i. 
258;  DonncII  r.  Tho  State.  V>  Porter's  Ind.  481;  Thornton'^  Case,  11  lllincis.  oJ^l 
But  the  State  police  power  may  be  exerted.  Eells  r.  The  People,  4  St^mmon, 
49H;   Landr}'  v.  Klopman,  13  La.'  Ann.  345. 

'  Ante,  p.  421.  »  See  Smith,  J.,  in  3  Wise.  103  ;  ante,  p.  617,  note. 
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as  private  law,  independently  of  any  legislation.  This  law  is 
part  of  the  law  of  each  State,  and  the  cases  which  arise  under 
it,  as  such  State  law,  must  be  applicable  by  the  judicial  power 
of  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  the  State  might  pass  laws  to 
carry  into  effect  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  such  cases. 

The  State,  by  such  legislation,  could  not  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  applying 
the  provisions  as  part  of  the  national  private  law.  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  State,  as  directed  by  State 
legislation,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  as  directed  by  na- 
tional legislation,  might  be  concurrently  exercised.* 

§  963.  It  would  seem  that  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  courts  respectively  applying  this  law  in  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  need  not 
arise,  if  there  be  between  tliem  no  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
right  and  correlative  obligation  to  be  maintained  under  it. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  on 
this  topic,  an  important  distinction  among  them  should  be 
noticed.  There  are  some  which  declare  that  persons  claimed 
as  fugitives  from  labor  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  State  by 
the  claimants,  except  after  a  trial  of  the  matters  in  issue  before 
a  court  and  jury,  as  in  such  statutes  is  provided.'  These  laws 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  law  of  Congress,  and  can  be 
valid  only  if  the  law  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional  in  provid- 
ing for  such  removal  without  such  trial;  Tlio  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  State  law  turns  on  the  question — does  the  pro- 
vision give  a  right  to  remove  on  a  summary  proceeding  before 
a  commissioner,  or  does  it  give  only  a  right  to  remove  on  a 
judicial  determination  of  the  claim  before  a  jury? 

There  are  other  State  laws  which  declare  that  no  person 
shall  be  removed,  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  except  as  provided 
either  by  such  State  law  or  by  the  law  of  Congress.*    The 

Mn/e.  §§443-447. 

•  See  ante,  laws  of  Massachusetts,  p.  32 ;  Vermont,  p.  40 ;  Michigan,  p.  140 ; ' 
Wisconsin,  p.  142. 

•  See  antCy  laws  of  New  Hampshire,  p.  86 ;  New  York,  p.  60 ;  New  Jersey, 
pp.  64,  66;  Pennsylvania,  p.  73;  Ohio,  pp.  118-120;  Indiana,  p.  128;  Rlinois.pp. 
185,  136;  Michigan,  p.  139;  and  California,  p.  202.  See  also  laws  of  Missouri, 
p.  169;  Arkansas,  p.  172;  Iowa,  p.  176;  Kansas,  p.  187;  which  even  require 
the  removal  to  be  by  the  State  law,  and  make  no  reference  to  the  law  of  Congress 
as  an  alternative  proceeding. 
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validity  of  these  State  laws  does  not  depend  upon  the  validity 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  but  upon  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  gives  the  claimant  a  right  to  seize 
the  fugitive  and  remove  him  from  the  State  without  applying 
to  any  public  functionary. 

Bills  of  either  of  these  classes  might  be  called  ItUs  for  the 
protection  of  personal  liberty.  They  are  all  equally  invalid, 
according  to  the  Opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Story  in  Trigg's 
case.  But  it  is  herein  held  that,  whether  the  State  laws  which 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  law  of  Congress  by  requiring  a 
trial  by  jury  in  the  State  courts  are,  or  are  not,  valid,  statutes 
of  the  other  class  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Con- 
stitution.' 

§  964.  A  similar  question,  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
topic  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  branches  of  the  domes- 
tic international  law  of  the  United  States,  is  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  which  has  been  mooted — ^whether  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  slaves,  for  sale,  from  and  into 
the  several  States,  or  what  is  called  the  domestic  slave  trade, 
may  be  regulated  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  State  law  ? 

Congress  has  not,  as  yet,  enacted  any  law  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  to  tlie  statutes  of  the  several  States  which 
may  be  said  to  relate  to  this  trade.  In  Groves  v.  Slaughter 
(1841),  15  Peters,  449,  the  question  was  raised — whether 
"  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
gives  tlie  regulation  of  coninieree  to  Congress  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mis- 

'  Tlie  ftrg;iinicnt  if  privcn  ante,  pp.  569-6T9.  In  Prigc:*8  case  it  was  admitted 
that  the  clainiant  may  be  interruj)ted  by  a  civil  8uit  in  tre^ipaiig  or  of  repleAin, 
and  must  suffer  in  dftinai^es  if  he  fails  to  prove  his  claim  on  trial  The  coart 
would  not  probably  have  denied  that  he  might  be  in<iicted  for  kidnapping,  and 
found  jETuilty,  if  the  perwjn  carried  otf  by  him  wa:5  not  a  fugitive  within  the  mean- 
\xk\r  of  the  provision.  These  remedies  acjainst  unlawful  seizure  and  removal  are 
given  bv  the  State  law — common  or  unwritten,  it  may  be,  but  State  law.  in  origin 
and  authority,  as  much  as  the  statute  law.  Thus,  the  court  held  that  the  State 
may  protect  the  liberty  of  its  inhabitants,  but  may  not  express  its  will  in  t 
statute.  See  ante,  p.  728,  note.  It  has  been  intimated  that  Congrress  may  legis- 
late to  carry  into  execution  the  provisi«m  gu.nranteeina^  the  privile;res  of  citizens  of 
each  State  in  the  other  States.  Auie^  ^g  tiHS-OSl*.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with 
Prigi^s  case  to  hold  that  the  States  have  no  power  to  letjitlnte  for  the  purpose  of 
Becurinjj  those  privileges.  Would  it  be  also  in  harmony  with  that  case  to  hold 
that  the  States  have  no  other  juridical  power  or  authority  in  respect  to  that  subject  ? 
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sissippi  which  relates  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  as   mer- 
chandise or  for  sale?"* 

The  court  held  that  the  question  was  not  involved  in  this 
case  (ib.  504,  508).  But  Justices  Story,  Thompson,  Wayne, 
and  McKinley,  are  said  (ib.  510)  to  have  "  concurred  with  the 
majority"  in  holding  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
does  not  give  power  to  Congress  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

Judge  McLean,  in  a  separate  Opinion,  held  that  Congress 
had  no  power  in  the  matter,  and  derived  this  conclusion  from 
the  proposition  that  slaves  are  persons,  and  not  property,  in 
view  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  TJnit^  States.' 

Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  a  separate  Opinion,  in  which 
he  held  that  the  power  was  exclusively  with  the  States,  but 
expressly  declared  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  argue  the 
question." 

Judge  Baldwin  delivered  a  separate  Opinion,  in  which  he 
dissented  from  the  Opinion  of  the  court,  and  held  that  the 
power  was  in  Congress.'    He  derived  this  conclusion  from  the 

Mn<«,  p.  147,  n,  2. 

*  McLean,  J.,  16  Peters,  606: — "  Can  the  transfer  and  sale  of  slayes  from  one 
State  to  another  be  remilated  by  Congress  under  the  commercial  power  ? 

"  If  a  State  may  admit  or  proMbit  slayes  at  its  discretion,  this  power  mast  be 
in  the  State  and  not  in  Congress.  The  Constitution  seems  to  recognizee  the  power 
to  be  in  the  States.  The  importation  of  certain  persons — meaning  sUves — which 
was  not  to  be  prohibited  before  1808,  was  limited  to  such  States  then  existing  as 
shaU  think  proper  to  admit  them.  Some  of  the  States,  at  that  time,  prohibited 
the  admission  of  slaves,  and  their  right  to  do  so  was  as  strongly  implied  by  this 
provision  as  the  right  of  other  States  that  admitted  them. 

"  The  Constitution  treats  slaves  as  persons."*  See  the  remfdnder  of  the  pas- 
sage cited  ante,  p.  671,  note  2. 

*  lb.,  608,  Taney,  Ch.  J. :  "I  had  not  intended  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 

Suestion  raised  in  the  argument  in  relation  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
lie  traffic  in  slaves  between  the  different  States,  because  the  Court  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  in  which  I  concur,  that  the  point  is  not  involved  in  the  case  before 
us.  But  as  my  Brother  McLean  has  stateu  his  opinion  upon  it,  I  am  not  willing, 
by  remainine  silent,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  mine. 

^  In  my  judgment,  the  power  over  this  subject  is  exclusively  with  the  several 
States ;  and  each  of  Uiem  has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself,  whether  it  will  or  wiU 
not  allow  persons  of  this  description  to  be  brought  within  its  limits,  from  another 
State,  either  for  sale  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and,  also,  to  prescribe  tlie  manner 
and  mode  in  which  they  may  be  introduced,  and  to  determine  their  condition  and 
treatment  within  their  respective  territories ;  and  the  action  of  the  several  States 
upon  this  subject  cannot  be  controlled  by  Congress,  either  by  virtue  of  its  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  or  by  virtue  of  any  other  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  argue  this  question ;  and  I 
state  my  opinion  upon  it  on  account  of  the  interest  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
Union  naturally  feel  in  this  matter,  and  from  an  apprehension  that  my  silence. 
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proposition  that  slaves,  in  view  of  the  Constitntion  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  are  property,  and  not  persons.* 

Although  Judge  Baldwin's  views  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  supported  on  this  occasion  by  any  other  member  of  the 
court,  his  language  is  deserving  of  especial  notice  as  the  juris- 

when  another  member  of  the  court  has  delivered  his  opiiiicHi,  migiit  be  xmacoa- 
Btrued. 

**  Another  question  of  con^titntional  law  has  also  been  brooght  into  discossioD ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  p^ant  of  power  to  the  ^neral  Government,  to  regni&te 
commerce,  does  not  carry  with  it  an  implied  prohibition  to  the  States  to  make  any 
reflations  upon  the  su'bjcct,  even  although  they  should  be  altogether  consiftent 
with  those  made  by  Congress. 

"  1  decline  expressing  any  opinion  upon  this  question,  because  it  is  one  step 
further  out  of  the  case  really  before  us ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  point  that  seems  to  require  a  voluntary  declaration  of  opinion  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court" 

^  15  Peters,  613,  immediately  after  the  passage  cited  ante,  p.  571,  note  2,  Judge 
Baldwin  says: 

"  It  was  a  principle  of  the  Revolution  and  the  practical  construction  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  tliat  '  necessity  or  expediency  *  justified  *  the  refvsal 
of  liberty  in  certain  circumstances  to  persons  of  a  particular  color,'  and  that  those 
to  whom  their  services  and  labor  were  due  were  their  *  owners.*  1  Laws  U.  S., 
24,  25.*'  The  judge  then  refers  to  the  provisions  respecting  "  negroes  or  other 
property,"  in  the  first  treaty  of  peace  ¥nth  Great  Britain  (ib.  198,  204),  and  to  the 
words,  "  slaves  or  other  private  property,"  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  judge  then  says: — "  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  slaves  were  as 
much  the  subjects  and  articles  of  *  commerce  with  foreign  nations,*  and  among  the 
several  States,  as  uny  other  species  of  merchandise ;  they  were  property  f^  all 
puqKKses  and  to  all  intents;  they  were  bought  and  sold  as  chattels,"  <frc.  'Dien, 
referring  to  the  limiUition  against  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
abroad  before  1808,  the  judge,  arguing  that  the  power  to  al>olish  the  foreign  slave 
trade  niu^t  be  incidontiil  to  the  powor  ot  legislation  over  commerce  with  foreicnQ 
national,  intimates  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  slaves  must  be  rcirarded  as 
pn)perty  in  order  to  justify  the  Ic^isiative  prohibition  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  goes  on  to  say : — "  Slaves  then  being  articles  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  up  to  1808,  and  until  their  importation  wjis  prohibited  by  Congress,  they 
were  also  articles  of  coinmerce  anioni;  the  sevend  State;',  which  recognizi^d  them 
as  property  capable  of  being  [^ir)]  tran-*ferred  from  hand  to  hand  as  chattek 
Whether  they  should  be  so  held  or  not,  or  what  should  be  tlie  exti^nt  of  the  right 
of  property  in  the  ownt'r  of  a  slave,  depended  on  tlie  law  of  each  State ;  that  was 
and  is  a  iiJubject  on  which  no  power  is  jrmntod  bv  t!ie  Con-stitution  to  Congress; 
consequently  none  can  bo  exercised,  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  a  matter  of  in- 
ternal police,  over  which  the  States  have  reserved  t!.e  entire  control ;  they,  and 
they  alone,  can  declare  what  is  pr'iperty  capable  of  ownership  absolute  or  quali- 
fied ;  they  may  continue  or  abolisli  slavery  at  their  jdeasure.  as  was  done  bi'fore 
and  has  been  <ione  since  the  Constitution,  which  leaves  this  subject  untouched  and 
intangible  except  by  the  Stnt<»8. 

*•  As  each  State  has  plenary  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  its  laws  are  the 
test  of  what  is  property;  if  tliey  recogni/.e  slaves  as  the  property  of  those  who 
hold  them,  they  become  the  subject**  of  commerce  between  the  States  which  so 
recognize  them,  and  the  tralBc  in  them  may  be  regulated  by  Conjj^ress.  as  the 
traffic  In  other  articles,  but  no  farther.  Beinij  property  by  the  law  of  anv  State, 
the  owners  are  protected  from  any  violations  of  the  rLrhts  of  prcipertv  by  ton- 
gress,  under  the  fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  ;  these  rights  do  not  consist 
merely  in  ownership ;  the  right  of  disposing  of  property  of  all  kinds  is  incident  to 
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tical  precursor  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  judicially  proclaimed 
in  Dred  Scott's  case. 

This  portion  of  Judge  Baldwin's  Opinion  might  have  been 
cited  in  a  former  chapter  as  an  extra-judicial  dictum  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  slaveholding 

it,  which  Congress  cannot  touch.  The  mode  of  disposition  is  regulated  by  the 
State  or  common  law,  and  but  for  the  1st  clause,  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  State  mi^ht  authorize  its  own  citizens 
to  deal  in  slaves  and  prohibit  it  to  all  others.  But  mat  clause  secures  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  States  *  all  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  *  of  any  other  State, 
whereby  any  tri^c  in  slaves  or  other  property,  which  is  lawful  to  the  citizens  or 
settlers  of  Mississippi,  with  each  other,  is  equally  protected  when  carried  on  be- 
tween them  and  the  citizens  of  Virginia.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  no  State  can 
control  this  traffic,  so  long  as  it  may  be  carried  on  by  its  own  citizens,  within  its 
own  limits ;  as  part  of  its  purely  internal  commerce,  any  State  may  regulate  it 
according  to  its  own  policy ;  but  when  such  regulation  purports  to  extend  to  other 
States  or  their  citizens,  it  is  limited  by  the  Constitution  putting  the  citizens  of  aU 
on  the  same  footing  as  their  own.  It  follows,  likewise,  that  any  power  [616]  of 
Congress  over  the  subject  is,  as  has  been  well  expressed  by  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
counsel,  conservative  in  its  character,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  property 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  lawful  subject  of  commerce  among 
the  States,  from  any  State  law  which  affects  to  prohibit  its  transmission  for  sale 
from  one  State  to  another,  through  a  third  or  more  States.  *  *  »  If  the  owner  of 
slaves  in  Maryland,  in  transporting  them  to  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  should  jmsa 
through  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  no  law  of  either  State  could  take  away  or  affect  his 
right  of  property ;  nor,  if  passing  from  one  State  to  another,  accident  or  distress 
should  compel  him  to  touch  at  any  place  within  a  State  where  slavery  did  not  exist. 
Such  transit  of  property,  whether  of  slaves  or  bales  of  goods,  is  lawful  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  which  none  can  prohibit  or  regulate,  which  the  Consti- 
tution protects  and  Congress  may  and  ought  to  preserve  from  violation.  Any  rea- 
soning or  principle  which  would  authorize  any  State  to  interfere  with  such  transit 
of  a  slave  would  equally  apply  to  a  bale  of  cotton  or  cotton  goods ;  and  thus  leave 
the  whole  commercial  intercourse  between  the  States  liable  to  interruption  or 
extinction  bv  State  laws  or  constitutions.  •  •  Where  no  object  of  police  is 
discernable  in  a  State  law  or  constitution,  nor  any  rule  of  policy  other  than  that 
which  gives  to  its  own  citizens  a  '  privilege  *  which  is  denied  to  citizens  of  other 
States,  it  is  wholly  different  The  direct  tendency  of  all  such  laws  is  partial, 
anti-national,  subversive  of  the  harmony  which  should  exist  among  the  States,  as 
well  as  inconsistent  with  the  most  [517]  sacred  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
which,  on  this  subject,  have  prevailed  through  all  time,  in  and  among  the  colonies 
and  States,  and  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  second  resolution  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  in  1785,  1  Laws  of  U.  S.,  63.  For  these  reasons,  my  opinion  is,  that 
had  the  contract  in  question  been  invalid  by  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  it 
would  be  valid  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  reasons  are 
drawn  from  those  principles  on  which  alone  this  government  must  be  sustained ; 
the  leading  one  of  which  is  that,  wherever  slavery  exists  by  the  laws  of  a  State, 
slaves  are  property  in  every  constitutional  sense,  and  for  every  purpose,  whether 
as  subjects  of  taxation,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  as  articles  of  commerce,  or 
fugitives  from  service.  To  consider  them  as  persons  merely,  and  not  property,  is, 
in  my  settled  opinion,  the  first  step  towards  a  state  of  things  to  be  avoided  "only 
by  a  firm  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  State  and  federal  Govern- 
ments, in  relation  to  this  species  of  property.  If  the  first  step  taken  is  a  mistaken 
one,  the  successive  ones  will  be  fatal  to  the  whole  system.  1  have  taken  my  stand 
on  the  only  position  which.  In  my  judgment  is  impregnable,  and  feel  confident  in 
its  strength,  however  it  may  be  assailed  in  public  opinion  here  or  elsewhere." 
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States  to  hold  slaves  during  temporary  sojonm  within  the  limits 
of  a  State  in  which  the  status  of  slavery  is  not  recognized  bv 
the  local  law.*  It  will  be  noticed  that  Judge  Baldwin  first 
made  the  law  of  some  one  State  the  standard  of  whatever 
may  be  recognized  in  that  State  as  the  object  of  commerce 
undei^  the  (Constitution,  and  then  made  the  law  of  the  State  of 
the  citizen's  domicil  the  standard  of  tliose  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizenship  to  which,  under  the  provision  in  the 
fourth  Article,  he  is  entitled  in  every  other  State. 

The  question,  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic slave  trade,  will  not  here  be  examined  on  principle ;  ex- 
cept by  observing  that,  so  far  as  its  answer  depends  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  slaves  are  or  are  not  property,  it  will  be  consistent 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  discussing  other  questions  in 
this  work  to  say  that,  in  their  transfer  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, slaves  must,  in  view  of  the  national  law,  always  be 
regarded  as  persons.  Whether  the  transportation  of  persons 
from  one  State  to  another  can  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  that 
commerce  between  the  States  which,  by  the  Constitution,  is 
within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  is  a  question  which 
will  not  be  here  examined.' 

§  965.  It  lias  been  already  remarked  that  the  claim  of  an 
owner,  being  a  citizen  of  some  State,  to  slave  property  in  some 
other  State  in  which  he  appears  as  a  domestic  alien,  may  be 
urged,  jirsty  as  supported  by  the  guarantee  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  tlie  second  section  of  the 
fourth  Article,  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  the  several  States; 
or,  second  J  as  a  special  case,  supported  by  the  fugitive-slave  pro- 
vision in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  same  section.  To  com- 
plete the  examination  of  the  various  grounds  on  which  such  a 
claim  has  been  urged,  it  remains  to  examine,  thirdly^  how  far 
the  same  be  supported  by  that  private  international  law  which, 
in  each  State,  is  identified  in  authority  with  the  local  law, 
the  effect  of  which  on  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contraries 
is  considered  in  this  chapter. 

•  On  this  qnestion,  pee  the  various  judicial  opinions  in  The  Passen^^r  Cases, 
7  Iloward,  263-573,  and  the  note  ante,  p.  840.  ^ 
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This  law  may  be  in  part  derived  from  the  positive  legisla- 
tive enactment  of  the  State.  The  State  statutes  which  may 
affect  the  international  recognition  of  slavery,  or  of  rights  of 
ownership  in  respect  to  slaves,  in  the  several  States,  have  been 
given  in  the  abstracts  of  State  statutes.  It  remains  only  to 
consider  how  far  the  claim  above  spoken  of  may  be  supported 
by  private  international  law,  as  ordinarily  received,  having  in 
each  State  the  character  of  customary  or  unwritten  law.' 

On  the  supposition  that  the  case  of  fugitive  slav.es  is  to  be 
determined  exclusively  by  the  constitutional  provision  and  the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  claim  above  spoken  of  is  only  to  be 
considered  as  occurring  when  slaves  may  have  been  brought, 
with  their  master's  consent,  from  the  State  by  whose  laws  they 
had  been  held  to  service,  into  some  other  State. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  several  States  may  be  distin- 
guished as  slaveholding  or  non-slaveholding,  and  that  in  each 
of  the  slaveholding  States  the  owner  domiciled  in  some  other 
slaveholding  State  may,  by  the  customary  international  law, 
remove  the  slave  whom  he  has  brought  with  him  voluntarily, 
or  without  any  overruling  necessity,  for  temporary  stay  or  so- 
journ, the  claim  above  spoken  of  is  only  to  be  considered  as 
occurring  when  slaves  have  been  brought  by  their  master's 
consent  from  some  State  by  whose  laws  they  had  been  held  to 
service,  into  some  non-slaveholding  State. 

The  authorities  bearing  on  this  question  cannot  be  here 
given  fully  and  in  proper  order  of  time,  or  critically  examined. 
But  it  may  be  noticed,  as  a  consequfence  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  which  in  any  one  State  is  to  determine  the  question  when 
it  arises  depends  solely  on  the  several  will  of  such  State,  that 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  are 
those  from  which  only  the  general  rule  can  be  derived.'      ^ 

The  cases  bearing  most  directly  on  this  question  have 
already  been  cited  in  considering  whether  this  claim  of  an 
owner,  being  a  citizen  of  a  slaveholding  State,  is  supported  by 
any  provision  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution.'    It 

'  See  the  statement,  ante,  g  671. 

*  Dicta  of  courts  of  slaTeholding  States  on  this  subject,  e.  g.,  in  Rankin  v.  Lydia, 
2  A.  K.  Marshall,  477,  cannot  be  considered,  however  positiye  or  nnanimoos. 

*  See,  as  sappor^ng  the  daim,  the  case  of  Sewall's  slayes,  8  Am.  Jar.  404,  and 

VOL.  n.— 4tt 
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maybe  difficult  to  discriminate,  in  the  judicial  opinions  support- 
ing the  claim,  how  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  customaiy 
international  private  law  as  distinguished  from  the  operation 
of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship; 
but  the  present  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  unquestion- 
ably against  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  claim,  merely  as 
one  supported  by  unwritten  international  law/ 

§  966.  Tlie  question  may  still  be  distinguished  as  arisingina 
case  in  wluch  the  master  and  slave  have,  without  any  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  master,  or  by  some  overruling  physi- 
cal necessity,  been  found  within  the  limits  of  a  non-slavehold- 
ing  State.  Tlie  authorities  which  have  been  just  cited  as  de- 
nying the  owner's  claim  may  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
the  recognition  of  such  claim  under  these  circumstances.  The 
dictum  of  Judge  Shaw,  in  (Commonwealth  v.  Aves,  18  Pick,  is 
frequently  cited :  "  Nor  do  we  give  any  opinion  upon  the  case 
where  an  owner  of  a  slave,  in  one  State,  is  bona-fide  removing 
to  another  State,  where  slavery  is  allowed,  and  in  so  doii^ 
necessarily  passes  through  a  free  State,  or,  arriving  by  accident 
or  necessity,  he  is  compelled  to  touch  or  land  therein,  remain- 
ing no  longer  than  necessary.  Our  geographical  position  ex- 
empts us  from  the  probable  necessity  of  considering  such  a 
case,  and  we  give  no  opinion  respecting  it." " 

Willard  v.  The  PeopU%  4  l^cammon  (ante,  p.  359) ;  agninst  such  claim,  Commonw. 
V.  Aves,  18  Pick.  193  {ante,  p.  369) ;  Commonw.  r.  Taylor,  3  Metcalf,  72 ;  Jacksoo 
V.  Bullock,  12  Conn.  38  [ante,  p.  369);  People  r.  Lemmon,  6  Sandford's  Sup.  C.  7. 
S.  C.  26  Barbour,  287,  S.  C.  20,  N.  Y.  672.  The  foUowing  cases  of  claims  brought 
under  the  fugitive-slave  law  are  sometimes  cited  as  in  point :  Butler  r.  Hooper,  1 
"Wash.  C.  C.  600 ;  Ex  j^rte  Simmons,  4  ib.  596 ;  Commonw.  v.  HoUoway,  2  S.  A  R. 
306 ;  Commonw.  v.  AJberti,  2  Parsons'  Select  Cases,  496  (anie^  pp.  409,  418),  ud 
numerous  dicta  in  other  cases. 

*  Betty's  Case,  X.  Mo.  L.  R.,  456 : — "  A  slave  brought  by  his  master  into  t  free 
State  has  a  right  to  stay  with  his  master,  or  not,  at  his  election ;  and  if  he  ekci 
to  remain  with  his  master,  no  one  can  interfere  with  him."  See,  also,  case  of 
Francisco,  a  slave,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  brought  from  Cuba  to  Bostoo :  9 
Am.  Jurist,  490.  U.  S.,  ex  relatione  Wheeler,  v,  Passmore  Williamson,  3  Am. 
Law  Reg.,  729 : — "  It  is  not  material  that  the  abduction  of  the  slaves  from  their 
master  has  taken  place  while  the  master  was  in  bona  fide  transit  over  the  sofl  of » 
State  whose  laws  prohibit  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even  if  the  slaves  thereby 
became  free,  it  would  not  justify  their  forcible  removal,  without  authority  of  law, 
and  against  their  consent  and  tnat  of  their  master." 

'  'The  same  might  be  said  of  the  geographical  position  of  New  York ;  bat  in 
the  case  of  Lemmon's  slaves  the  respondent  returned  that  she  ''was  passing 
through  the  harbor  of  New  York,  on  her  way  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  when  she 
was  compelled  by  necessity  to  touch  or  land,  without  intending  to  i^nain  k>oger 
than  WM  necessary."    6  Sandlbrd,  688.    A  question  of  diffioSty — which,  in  tke 
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It  would  seem  that,  if  overruling  physical  necessity  and 
want  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  owner  will  lead  to  the 
recognition  of .  the  owner's  claim  in  these  cases,  the  claim 
ought,  on  the  same  principle,  to  be  recognized  when  the  slave 
has  come  into  the  non-slaveholding  State  by  escaping  secretly, 
or  by  violence,  from  the  State  where  he  had  been  held  in 
slavery.  There  is  in  this  case  as  much  of  overruling  physical 
necessity,  so  far  as  the  master  is  concerned,  and  want  of  con- 
sent on  his  part,  as  in  the  other.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the 
master's  claim  to  such  fugitive  rests  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  and  would  not  be  recognized  on  any 
other  ground.^ 

The  argument  against  recognizing  the  claim  as  it  miglit 
have  been  made  in  England  or  Massachusetts  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  oflFered 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,"  applies  with  equal  or  greater 
force  against  the  recognition  of  the  claim  in  any  State  of  the 
Union  in  which  the  State  law  can  be  judicially  understood  as 
attributing  the  right  of  personal  liberty  universally^  except  as 
limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  herein 
supposed  that  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  in  most 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  the  recognition  of  such  claim 

absence  of  any  decisions,  cannot  be  here  examined — enggests  itself,  as  to  the  status 
of  slaves,  firom  one  of  the  slaveholding  States,  being  on  board  an  American  vessel 
on  the  high  seas  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.  Compare  Polydore  v. 
Prince,  Ware's  Rep.,  410. 

'  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  96,  and  cases. 

'  Ante,  Ch.  VIII.,  IX.  In  recent  discussions  on  this  topic  the  law  of  Prussia 
has  been  referred  to,  and  particularly  the  case  of  the  negro  Marcellino,  in  1S64, 
whom  Dr.  Ritter  had  brought  with  him  from  Brazil  to  Berlin  and  there  claimed 
to  own  as  a  slave,  with  power  to  take  him  back  against  his  will.  See  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Sandidge,  of  Louisiana,  in  Ho.  of  Rep.,  Jan.  17, 1857,  in  National  Intclli- 

rcer,  Feb.  12,  1867;  1  Cobb  on  Slavery,  182.  The  negro  brought  an  action 
defamation.  The  material  point  in  the  decisions  rendered  was,  that  a  person 
brouig^t  from  a  country  where  he  had  been  held  as  a  slave  misht  be  held  as  such, 
in  Plmssia,  by  an  alien  owner  sojourning  for  a  Bmited  period.  This  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  provision  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Prussia,  Alleemcines 
Landrecht,  Theil  IL,  titel  5,  g  198,  which,  translated,  is,  "  Strangers,  who  are  in 
the  king's  dominions  for  a  brief  period  only,  retain  their  rights  over  the  slaves 
broDffht  with  them./'  I  have  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Hefiter,  Professor  of  Law  in 
tiie  UniTersity  of  Berlin,  that  the  law  on  this  point  has  been  changed  by  an  enact- 
ment of  March  9, 1867,  which,  translated,  is  as  foUows: — "§  1.  Slaves  become  free 
from  and  after  the  instant  they  stand  on  Prussian  territor^r.  The  master's 
right  of  property  is  from  that  time  extinguished.  §  2.  All  previsions  of  law  con- 
trary to  tlOs  enactment,  and  particularly  S§  198-208  of  Part  IL,  tit  5,  of  the 
AUgemeinet  Lmdrecht^  are  hereby  repealed?' 
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by  a  judicial  tribunal  is  precluded  by  Buch  a  nni versa!  attri- 
bution of  the  right  of  personal  liberty.* 

§  967.  On  the  assumption  that  the  slaveowner's  claim  in 
these  cases  is  not  protected  by  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  follows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  doctrine  under  un- 
written private  international  law,  it  is  always  competent  for 
the  local  legislature  to  declare  the  slave  free,  or  to  prohibit 
the  recognition  of  the  claim  to  ownership.* 

§  968.  The  question  as  to  the  status  of  a  person  who  returns 
to  the  State  in  which  he  had  previously  been  held  as  a  slare, 
from  one  of  the  free  States  into  which  he  had  passed  with  the 
consent  of  his  former  owner,  is  one  which,  in  the  particular 
case,  is  determined  by  law  deriving  its  authority  solely  from 
the  several  will  of  the  State  which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction. 
Hence,  the  only  general  rule  of  customary  or  unwritten  pri- 
vate international  law  in  such  cases  is  that  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  slavebolding 
States." 

>  ThU  attribution  of  the  right  of  personAl  liberty  to  all  p^tmohm  within  the  fi»- 
mm  18  entirely  diBtinct  from  a  recognition  of  the  ri^t  as  giyen  by  uniyersal  Itw, 
or  a  law  which  prevails  everywhere,  or  which  ought  to  prev^  everywhere,  as  is 
iromntable  law  of  nature.  Lord  Mansfield's  fiulnre  to  make  this  distinction  hss 
rendered  his  opinion  in  Somerset's  case  open  to  criticism  (see  ante,  VoL  L,  pp. 
10*2,  376).  The  tribunal's  refusal  to  recognize  the  master's  claim  in  this  esse  'n 
not  inconsistent  with  its  judicial  recog^tion  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  la  other 
jurisdictions,  or  even  its  enforcement  of  rights  and  obligations  growing  oat  (tf  its 
exiutence  in  such  jurisdictions  (which  inconsistency  was  assert^  in  Mr.  COwor'i 
argument,  20  N.  Y.  570-572V  "  It  is  quite  a  different  question,  how  far  rights  tc- 
quircd  and  wrongs  done  to  slave  property,  or  contracts  made  re^)ecting  property 
in  countries  where  slavery  is  permitted,  may  be  allowed  to  be  redressed  or  recog- 
nized in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  governments  which  prohibit  slavery."  Storj, 
Confl.  §  96,  a. 

*  Ante,  $  683.  The  authorities  and  argument,  that  the  claim  of  the  owner  ii 
these  eases  is  not  supported  by  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  privileges  lad 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  fourth  Article,  has  been  presented,  anU,  §§  672-68S. 
The  question,  whether  the  claim  is  to  be  determined  by  national  or  local  law,  wii 
incidentally  noticed  in  Dred  Scotfs  case.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  Id  Howard,  44^, 
said :  "  THe  question  has  been  alluded  to,  on  the  argument,  namely,  the  ri^  of 
the  master,  with  his  slave,  of  transit  into  or  through  a  firee  State,  oo  businetd  or 
commercial  pursuits,  or  in  the  exercise  of  a  federal  right,  or  the  discharge  of  a 
federal  duty,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whidi  is  not  before  ns.  Tldi 
question  depends  upon  different  considerations  and  principles  secured  to  a  cooubob 
citizen  of  the  Republic  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea.  Vih&a.  thii 
question  arises  we  shall  be  prepared  to  decide  it" 

*  This  was  not  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  conrt  in  Anderson  r.  Poia- 
dexter,  6  Ohio,  622,  holding  that  they  would  not  recognize  the  defendant  u  a 
slave  in  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  aaed  on,  because  he  ksd 
been  allowed  to  go  for  temporary  purposes  into  Ohio ;  thovgh  they  aeknowltdgid 
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§  969.  Until  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court  in  Dred 
Scott  V.  Emerson,  15  Missouri,  576,*  the  courts  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  supported  with  great  uniformity  the  doctrines, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  deemed  free,  in  the  State  in  which  h^  had 
been  held  as  a  slave,  who  returns  to  it  or  is  brought  back  from 
a  free  State  into  which  he  had  been  taken  or  sent  on  a  hona 
fide  visit  or  temporary  sojourn  by  his  owner  or  master ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  is  to  be  deemed  free  in  the  slaveholding 
State  who  returns  or  is  brought  back  from  a  free  State  into 
which  he  had  been  carried  or  sent,  either  to  reside  there  animo 
marandij  or  to  be  hired  out  there  for  the  master's  benefit  with 
intent  to  evade  the  State  law  prohibiting  slavery  or  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves.' 

The  cases  imdoubtedly  exhibit  varieties  of  opinion  as  to 
what  residence  on  the  part  of  the  slave  in  the  non-slaveholding 
jurisdiction  shall,  in  the  slaveholding  forum,  on  his  return,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  give  him  a  domicil,  in  the  former, 
upon  which  a  status  of  freedom  may  accrue  to  him  which  can 
be  recognized  under  the  customary  rules  of  private  interna- 
tional law.' 

that,  by  the  law  as  generally  received  in  the  slaveholding  States,  snch  temporary 
yisits  would  not  have  been  considered  as  changing  his  condition  in  Kentucky. 
>  Affirmed  in  15  Missonri,  696,  and  17  ib.,  434. 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  classify  the  cases  as  supporting  one  or  the  other  of  the 
doctrines  above  stated.  The  two  classes  of  cases  incidentally  confirm  each  other. 
See  Virginia  eases:  Griffith  i».  Fanny,  Gilmer,  144;  Lewis  v.  Fullerton,  1  Ran- 
do^>h,  16 ;  Hunter  v.  Fulcher,  1  Leigh,  172 ;  Betty  v.  Horton,  6  Leigh,  615 ;  Com- 
monw.  V.  Pleasant,  10  Leigh,  697.  Maryland  cases:  Mahoney  v.  Ashton,  4  Har. 
A  McHenry,  295-825;  David  v.  Porter,  4  Har.  A  McHenry,  418 ;  Stewart  v. 
Oakes,  6  Har.  A  Johnson,  107,  note.  Kentucky  cases:  Rankin  v.  Lydia,  2  A.  K. 
Marshall,  467 ;  Bush's  Rep.  r.  White,  8  Monroe,  104 ;  Graham  r.  Strader,  5  B. 
Monroe,  181 ;  Strader  v.  Graham,  7  ib.,  686 ;  Davis  v.  Tingle,  8  ib.,  645 ;  Collins 
V.  America,  9  ib.,  565 ;  Mercer  v.  Gilman,  11  ib.,  211 ;  Maria  v.  Eirby,  12  ib.,  542 ; 
Ferry  ».  Street,  14  ib.,  858.  A  South  Carolina  case :  Guillemette  v.  Harper,  4 
Rich.,  187.  Louisiana  eases:  Lunsford  v.  Ck>quillon,  14  Martm,  401 ;  Louis  t*.  Ca- 
barms,  7  La.,  170;  Marie  Louise  t;.  Marot,  8  La.,  479;  Frank  r.  Powell,  11  La., 
499;  Priscilla  Smith  v.  Smith,  18  La.,  445  ;  Elisabeth  Thomas  v.  Generis,  16  La.. 
488;  Josephine  v.  Poultney,  1  La.  Ann.,  822;  Arsene  v.  Pigne^y,  2  ib.,  620; 
lixa  V.  Puissant,  7  ib.,  80.  The  alteration  of  the  rule  by  the  L^islature,  in  1846, 
is  noticed  in  Eugenie  v.  Preval,  2  La.  Ann.,  180;  Conant  v.  Gruisnard,  ib.,  696. 
Miuouri  eases :  Winny  v.  Whitesides,  1  Missouri,  472 ;  La  Grange  v.  Chouteau,  2 
ib.,  19;  Milly  V.Smith,  2  ib.,  86;  Ralph  v.  Duncan,  8  ib.,  195 ;  Julia  v.  McEin- 
nev,  8  ib.,  270 ;  Natt;.  Ruddle,  8  ib.,  400;  Rachel  r.  Walker,  4  ib.,  850;  Wilson 
V.  Melvin,  4  ib.,  592;  Vauehan  v.  Williams,  8  McLean,  580;  Robert  v.  Mclugen. 
9  Missouri,  169,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Gamble,  Chi.  J.,  in  Dred  Scott  v. 
Emerson,  15  Missouri,  676. 

•  AnU,  §§  64,  121,  820:    In  Mahoney  v.  Ashton(1799),  4  Har.  A  McHen,,  295- 
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Domicil  18  a  topic  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  within  fixed 
rules.*  It  may  be  supposed  that  some  intention  on  the  part  rf 
the  slave  to  acquire  free  status  under  the  law  of  the  non-slsTe- 
holding  State  should  appear,  in  order  that  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  free  on  revisiting  the  forum  in  which  he  had  been 
a  slave.'  In  instances  where  the  stay  of  master  and  slave  hu 
been  protracted,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in  view  of  residence,  it 
seems  difficult  to  recognize  the  slavery  on  the  return,  thon^ 
the  slave  may  have  continued  to  serve  voluntarily,  without 
assuming  that  slavery  has  existed  during  the  interval  in  a 
State  where  there  was  no  law  to  support  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  equally  unreasonable  to  recognize  a  status  rf 
freedom  as  acquired  by  any  assertion  of  liberty  during  a  very 
brief  stay  in  the  State  whose  law  accords  it. 

The  instances  which  most  occasion  doubt  seem  to  be  those 
in  which,  on  the  occasion  of  hon^Jide  visit,  transit,  or  tem- 
porary residence  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  the  slave  has 
claimed  his  freedom  and  it  has  been  judicially  awarded  to  him 
by  a  court  of  such  State.  The  courts  of  the  slaveholding 
States  are  generally  unwilling  to  recognize  the  party  as  free 
on  returning  to  the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  had  been  held  as 
a  slave.' 

§  1)70.  In  the  ease  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Emerson,  15  Missouri 
(l*^.")!^),  57G,  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  avowedly  aban- 

SS.'^tlio  claim  for  freedom  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  petitioner's  ance9torbsd 
bet'ii  token  from  Biirbadcs  to  Km^lond  and  brouirht  thence  to  Maryland  betwwn 
the  ycar:<  1078  and  1681.  The  decision  ajpiinst  the  claim  is  Ivased  on  the  idea  that 
a  fllnve  did  not  become  a  free  person  at  that  time  in  England,  and  alf»o  that  tke 
Maryland  statute  of  1715  would  liave  re-established  a  condition  of  slaTery.  Tb* 
arc^uinents  and  opinions  show  the  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  England,  as 
exponndetl  in  the  then  recent  case  of  Somerset. 

'  Phillinjore  on  Domicil,  15. 

'  Compare  ante,  jj  820.  In  Commonwealth  r.  Ave?,  18  Pick.,  218,  Jndre  Sfcaw 
•aaid:  "  From  the  principle  above  stated,  tm  which  a  slave  brought  here  be«»Be§ 
free,  to  wit,  that  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  laws,  it  would  sefm 
t.»  fi»ll')w.  a«  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  if  the  slave  i^-aives  the  protection  of  thoee 
laws  and  returns  to  the  State  where  he  is  held  as  a  slave,  his  condition  is  not 
clmiipred."  See  also  the  distinction  made,  and  cases  noted,  by  Curtis,  J..  19  How., 
yM,  .'»'.»2.  Also  IVesident  Tucker's  Opinion  in  Betty  r.  Horton,  ante^  p.  28,  nc'te. 
Arj^ue  fri)m  Calvert  v.  Steamboat  Timoleon.  15  Missouri,  59rt. 

•  Diivis  r.  .laquin.  5  Har.  tt  Johns.,  loO,  loO;  Lewis  v.  Fullerton,  1  Kaod.,  15: 
Mnrin  >\  Kirby,  12  ii.  Monroe,  549.  The  slav«»  having  been  carried  out  of  the 
j-l»iv«'lioldini^  State,  in  order  to  effect  emancipation.  C(mtrary  to  the  law  of  the 
State,  it  was  not  recognized  in  IIind>  r.  Brazealle,  2  How.  Mi?*sissippi,  837;  Shtw 
r.  Brown,  35  Mis&issippi,  246 ;  Mary  v.  Brown,  5  La.  Aim.,  269. 
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doned  the  customary  rule  of  interaational  private  law  as  de- 
clared in  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  same  court.  The  ground 
on  which  this  decision  was  made  is  especially  to  be  noticed  as 
exhibiting  the  unjuridical  character  of  that  doctrine  of  judicial 
comity,  or  of  the  comity  of  the  nation  or  state  applied  by  its 
courts,  which  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  has  been  pre- 
sented as  contrary  to  all  sound  views  of  international  law. 

The  essential  facts  in  the  case  were,  that  Dr.  Emerson, 
a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  during  his  contin- 
uance in  the  service  was  stationed  at  Kock  Island,  a  military 
post  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  at  Fort  Snelling,  also  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the 
northern  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  at  both  of  these  places 
Scott  continued  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Emerson — at  one  place 
from  the  year  1834  until  April  or  May,  1836,  at  the  other  from 
the  period  last  mentioned  until  the  year  1838. 

The  Missouri  court,  in  this  case,  regarded  the  owner  of  the 
slave  as  having,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  resided  in  a  non- 
slaveholding  jurisdiction  animo  morandi^  and  they  admitted, 
or  at  least  did  not  deny,  that  the  rule  of  international  private 
law,  as  gathered  from  their  own  previous  decisions,  declaimed 
the  plaintiflf  free  in  Missouri. 

But  the  majority  of  the  court*  thought  tlieraselves  at  liberty 

'  Scott  (a  man  of  color)  v.  Emerson  (1862),  15  Missouri,  576.  Caption :  "  The  vol- 
untary removal  of  a  slave  by  his  master  to  a  State,  territory,  or  county  in  which 
slavery  is  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  residence  there,  does  not  entitle  tne  slave  to 
sue  for  his  freedom  in  the  courts  of  this  State."  Held  by  Judges  Scott  and  Ry- 
land.  Chief  Justice  Gamble  dissented.  In  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Scott 
(ib.  584),  he  held  that,  by  recognizing  the  plaintiff  as  a  freeman,  the  Missouri 
court  would  be  enforcing  the  law  of  another  State  or  jurisdiction.  "  It  is  a  humil- 
iating spectacle  to  see  the  courts  of  a  State  confiscatine  the  property  of  her  own 
citizens  by  the  command  of  a  foreign  law.  If  Scott  is  freed,  by  what  means  will  it 
be  effected  but  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  or  the  territorial  laws  of 
the  United  States  ?  Are  not  those  governments  capable  of  enforcing  their  own 
laws  ?  and,  if  tliey  are  not,  are  we  concerned  that  such  laws  shall  be  enforced,  and 
that,  too,  at  the  cost  of  our  own  citizens  ?"  Then,  refen*ing  to  the  law  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States :  "  Now,  are  we  prepared  to  say  tliat  we  shall  suffer  those 
laws  to  be  enforced  in  our  courts  T 

On  the  doctrine  of  comity  Judge  Scott  has  the  following  (ib.,  p.  686) :  "  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  sliow  that  the  comity  extended  to  the  laws  of  other 
States  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  that  State  in 
which  the  laws  are  proposed  to  be  enforced.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  that 
discretion  must  be  controlled  by  circumstances.  Times  now  are  not  as  they  were 
when  the  former  decisions  on  this  subject  were  made.  Since  then,  not  only  Indi- 
viduals, but  States  have  been  possessed  with  a  dark  and  fell  spirit  in  relation  to 
slavery,  whose  gratification  is  sought  in  the  pursuit  of  measures  whose  inevitable 
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to  adopt,  as  a  rule  for  this  particular  case,  that  which  they 
conceived  the  State  of  Missouri  ought  to  adopt  in  Budi  mat- 
ters, at  that  time,  in  view  of  certain  considerations  of  comity^ 
or  want  of  comity,  in  respect  to  certain  other  States — ^not  the 
State  or  jurisdiction  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  resided  in  par- 
ticular, but  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union  generally 
— as  having  been  wanting  in  comity  in  respect  to  certain 
States — ^not  the  State  of  Missouri  in  particular,  but  the  sUve- 
holding  States  of  the  Union  generally.*  In  view  of  the  "  spirit 
in  relation  to  slavery  "  exhibited  in  some  States  not  named 
(but  being,  it  may  be  supposed.  States  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
since  they,  or  the  ancestors  of  their  present  inhabitants,  are 
charged  with  having  introduced  slavery  into  the  continent,  if 
not  into  the  Louisiana  Territory  specifically),  the  court  refused 
to  recognize  the  status  conferred  upon  the  negro,  Dred  Scott, 
by  the  law  of  Congress  in  an  adjacent  Territory  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  by  the  law  of  the  adjacent 
State  of  Illinois. 

§  971.  The  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  instituted  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  brought  up  (from  the  judg- 
ment of  that  court  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  plea  in 
abatement  that  the  })laintiff  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri, 
because  a  negro  of  African  descent)  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
Siii)renic  Court  of  the  United  States,  arose  on  the  same  facts. 
19  IIow.,  39(],  453. 

The  Opinions  in  this  ease  on  the  question  whether  a  negro 
can  be  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the 
first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  have 
been  considered  in  a  former  chapter.  This  question  has  been 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  capacity  of  a  negro  to  be  a  party 

consequence  must  be  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  our  fi^)vernment,  Und^r 
such  circumstHnces.  it  does  not  behoove  the  State  of  Missouri  to  show  the  leA^t 
t  ountenance  to  any  measure  which  might  gratify  this  spirit.  She  is  willing  to 
a:<sume  her  full  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  slavery  within  her  limits,  nor 
does  she  seek  to  share  or  divide  it  with  others.  Althou^Jh  we  may,  for  our  own 
snkes,  regret  that  the  avarice  and  hard-h carted ness  of  the  protjeiiitors  of  lhu*e 
wlio  are  now  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  ever  introduced  the  institution  among  U3, 
yet  we  will  not  go  to  them  to  learn  law,  mora]it3%  or  religion  on  the  subject." 

'  <)n  the  question  how.  in  aj)plying  the  doctrine  of  comity  as  ordinarily  re- 
ceived, the  comity  of  the  State  or  the  policy  of  the  State  is  to  be  judicially  ascer- 
tained in  cases  of  this  cla&j,  see  Mitchell  t-.  Wells,  37  Mississippi,  235,  257". 
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to  a  suit  coming  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place.*  But,  in  view  of  the 
proposition  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  sue  as  a  citizen  of  Mis- 
souri because  he  was  a  slave  by  the  law  of  that  State,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  status  under  the  law  of  that  State  was  examinable 
under  the  issue  on  the  plea  in  abatement. 

In  the  Opinion  delivered  as  that  of  the  court,  on  concluding 
that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territory  north  and  west 
of  Missouri  was  inoperative,  19  How.,  452,  immediately  after 
the  portion  cited  antey  vol.  L,  p.  530,  Chief  Justice  Taney  adds : 
"  and  that  neither  Dred  Scott  himself,  nor  any  of  his  family, 
were  made  free  by  being  carried  into  this  territory,  even  if 
they  had  been  carried  there  by  the  owner  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  permanent  resident."  The  Chief  Justice  next 
very  briefly  examines  the  question  whether,  "  as  contended  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  made  free  by  being  taken  to 
Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  independently  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and,  being  so  made 
free,  he  was  not  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  being 
brought  back  to  Missouri."  Judge  Taney  refers  to  Strader  v. 
Graham,  10  How.,  82 — "  that  this  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
revise  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  upon  its  own  laws  " — as 
authority  for  saying :  "  So  in  this  case.  As  Scott  was  a  slave 
when  taken  into  the  State  of  Illinois  by  his  owner,  and  was 
there  held  as  such,  and  brought  back  in  that  character,  his 
status^  as  free  or  slave,  depended  on  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and 
not  of  Illinois.  It  has,  however,  been  urged  in  the  argument 
that,  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  he  was  free  on  his  return,  and 
that  this  case,  therefore,  cannot  be  governed  by  the  case  of 
Strader  et  al.  v.  Graham,  where  it  appeared,  by  the  laws  of 
Kentucky,  that  the  plaintiffs  continued  to  be  slaves  on  their 
return  from  Ohio.'  But  whatever  doubts  or  opinions  may,  at 
one  time,  have  been  entertained  upon  this  subject,  we  are  sat- 


>  Ante,  8  872. 

'  Here  the  Chief  Justice  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Supreme  Cbart  had,  in 
Strader  v.  Graham,  not  only  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Eentncky  court  as  the 
exposition  of  Kentucky  law,  but  also  made  the  rule  of  Kentucky  law  a  general  rule, 
applicable  in  Missouri  and  other  States. 
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ifified,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  eases  decided  in 
the  State  courts  of  Missouri  referred  to,  that  it  is  now  firmly 
settled,  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  that 
Scott  and  his  family,  upon  their  return,  were  not  free,  but 
were,  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  the  property  of  the  defendant ; 
and  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  had  no  juris- 
diction, when,  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  plaintiff  was  a 
slave,  and  not  a  citizen."  * 

The  judge  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  decision  of  the  State 
court  on  the  question  of  the  status  of  these  particular  parties 
must  be  conclusive  on  the  Supreme  Court,  even  if  erroneous, 
unless  brought  up  before  it  for  correction  on  writ  of  error. 

§  978.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  an  Opinion,  in  which 
he  exclusively  considered  this  question  of  international  law  as 
the  only  one  material  to  the  determination  of  the  case.' 

Judge  Nelson,  ib.  458,  thus  states  the  question  :  "  Whether 
or  not  the  removal  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  slave,  with  his 
master,  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  with 
a  vieio  to  a  temporary  re»idence^  and,  after  such  a  residence 
and  return  to  the  slave  State,  such  residence  in  the  free  State 
works  an  emancipation."  Taking  this  view  of  the  question  of 
residence,  Judge  Nelson  could  regard*  the  decision  of  the  State 

*  In  the  syllabus  of  the  report,  drawn,  it  is  said,  by  the  Chief  Justice Js— 
v.,  2 — "It  has  been  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  Missouri  that, 
by  the  laws  of  that  Stnte.  a  slave*  does  not  become  entitled  to  hia  freedom,  where 
the  owner  takes  him  Xo  residi*  in  a  State  where  slavery  is  not  permitted,  and  altcT- 
wards  brin^  him  back  to  Missouri." 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  thou;L;:h,  in  the  opening  sentence,  Judge  Xehon  spoke 
in  the  first  person  singular,  he  employed  tiie  plural  throughout  in  the  resiaue. 
Among  the  other  Opinions,  the  plural  is  employed  only  in  that  delivered  bv  the 
Chief  Justice.  May  it  be  surmised  that  this  Opinion  was  prepared  to  be  delivtrtJ 
aa  the  Opinion  of  the  court?  The  judgment  of  the  court  might  have  been  ^u^- 
tained  on  the  grounds  taken  in  this  Opinion.  In  view  of  a  state  of  public  foflin:: 
attributable,  in  a  great  degre*-,  to  the  dt>ctrine8  expressed,  on  other  p<jints.  iq  the 
Opinion  delivered  bv  the  Chief  Justice,  it  may  be  regretted  that  Judge  Nelr^<ii's 
was  not  adopted  as  the  exponent  of  the  court. 

'  Ib.  4r)rt.  "  It  is  said,  howtver,  that  the  previ(jus  cases  and  course  of  decision  ia 
the  State  of  Missouri  on  this  subject  were  difterent,  and  that  the  court*  had  held  the 
slave  to  b«*  free  on  hi-i  return  from  a  temporary  residence  in  the  free  State.  We 
do  not  s<*('.  were  this  to  be  admittod.  that  the  circumstance  would  >liuw  that  the 
settled  course  of  decision,  at  the  time  this  case  was  tried  in  the  court  behtw.  was 
not  to  be  consi<lered  the  law  of  the  State.  Certainly  it  must  be,  unless  the  tirsi 
decision  of  a  principle  of  law  by  a  State  court  is  to  be  permanent  and  irrev«H^ubk, 
The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  courU  of  a  State  are  not  to  change  their  opinion?'; 
or,  if  they  do,  the  tirst  decision  is  to  be  regarded  by  this  court  as  the  law  of  th.' 
State.     It  is  certain,  if  this  be  so,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  an  exception  to  the 
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court  as  conforming  to  the  State  law  derived  from  the  earlier 
cases.  Judge  Nelson  (19  How.,  466)  spoke  of  the  State  conrt 
as  having,  in  like  manner,  ^^^ placed  the  decision  upon  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  the  master  " — a  view  which  does  not  seem 
justified  by  the  language  of  the  Opinions  in  Dred  Scott  v. 
Emerson  ;  but,  noticing  the  allegation  that  that  decision  was 
contrary  to  earlier  Qases  in  the  same  State,  he  concluded  that, 
even  if  contrary  to  those  cases,  the  decision  in  the  particular 
case  was  to  be  taken  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  existing  law. 

But,  waiving  the  benefit  of  this  ground.  Judge  Nelson  jus- 
tified the  decision  of  the  State  court  as  in  conformity  with  the 
then  existing  law.  In  his  argument,  the  judge  illustrates  the 
mistake,  so  often  made  in  cases  of  this  international  character, 
of  supposing  that  the  decisions  of  other  States  and  other  coun- 
tries may  be  followed  in  such  cases  by  the  courts  of  any  one 
State,  though  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  same  State  should 
afi'ord  a  contrary  rule  of  decision.  Judge  Nelson  refers  to  a 
Missouri  case  as  being  directly  contrary  (probably  Eacbel  v. 

rule  goveminff  this  court  in  all  other  cases.  But  what  court  has  not  changed  its 
opinions  ?    "What  judge  has  not  changed  his  ? 

"  Waiving,  however,  this  view,  and  turning  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
Missouri,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  earlier  and  the 
present  cases  upon  this  subject.  There  are  some  eight  of  them  reported  previous 
to  the  decision  in  the  case  before  us,  which  was  decided  in  1852.  The  last  of  the 
earlier  cases  was  decided  in  1836.  In  each  one  of  these,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
master  or  mistress  removed  into  the  free  State  with  the  slave,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  residence — in  other  words,  to  make  th«t  his  or  her  domiciL  And,  In 
several  of  the  cases,  this  removal  and  permanent  residence  were  relied  on  as  the 
ground  of  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  AU  these  cases,  therefore,  are  not 
necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  decision  in  the  case  before  vm,  but  consistent  with 
it.  In  one  of  the  two  excepted  cases  the  master  had  hired  the  slave  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  from  1817  to  1826.  In  the  other,  the  master  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  removed  with  his  slave  to  the  military  post  of  Fort  Snelling,  and  at  Praine 
dn  Chien,  in  Michigan,  temporarily,  while  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  Govern- 
ment. It  is  conceded  the  decision  in  this  case  was  departed  from  in  the  case 
before  us,  and  in  those  that  have  followed  it.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
subsequent  cases  are  in  conformity  with  those  in  all  the  slave  States  bordering  on 
the  free — in  Kentucky  (2  Marsh.,  476  ;  6  B.  Munroe,  176 ;  9  ib.,  666) ;  in  Virginia 
(1  Rand.,  16;  1  Leigh,  172;  10  Grattan,  496) ;  in  Maryland  (4  Harris  and  Mc- 
Henry,  295,  322,  826).  In  conformity,  also,  with  the  law  of  England  on  this  sub- 
ject, ex  parte  Grace  (2  Hagg.  Adm.  R.,  94),  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  the  country.  (Story's  Confl.,  896  a;  2  Kent  Com.,  268  n.;  18 
Pick.,  198,  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  See  Corrosp.  between  Lord  StoweU  and  Judge 
Story.  1  vol.  Life  of  Story,  p.  662,  668.)" 

'"The  State  of  Louisiana,  whose  courts  had  gone  further  in  holding  the  slave 
free  on  his  return  from  a  residence  in  a  free  State  than  the  courts  of  her  sister 
States,  has  settled  the  law,  by  an  act  of  her  Legislature,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  the  court  of  Missouri  in  the  case  before  us.    (Sess.  Law,  1846.)" 
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Walker,  in  1836,  4  Miafioori,  350,  in  which  it  whb  decided  that 
a  slave  carried  bj  her  owner,  an  ofScer  in  the  army,  to  his 
station  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  to  be  held  free  on  re- 
taming  to  Missouri) ;  yet  he  justifies  the  decision  in  Dred 
Scott  v.  Emerson  as  agreeing  with  certain  cases  in  *^  the  States 
bordering  oa  the  free,"  and  with  the  decision  of  Lord  StowdL 
Why  the  cases  in  States  not  so  bordering  ^oold  be  excluded 
in  the  deduction  of  a  general  rule,  does  not  appear.  It  maj 
be  questioned  whether  even  the  cases  cited  will  support  the 
doctrine  that  a  residence,  like  that  of  the  parties  in  this  case, 
in  a  jurisdiction  wherein  all  persons  are  regarded  as  free,  will 
not  cause  the  slave  to  be  recognized  as  free  on  returning  to  the 
slave  State.  It  may  be  very  confidently  asserted  that  the  doc- 
trine is  not  maintained  by  the  numerous  other  cases  which 
have  here  been  cited.  Judge  Nebon  also  refers  to  the  statute 
of  Loiiisiana.  But  this  is  only  additional  proof  that  the  com- 
mon or  unwritten  law  was  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  was  a  rule 
of  this  character,  if  any,  which  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  other  slavcliolding  States.  Has  a  statute 
of  Louisiana  power  to  change  the  common  law  of  Missouri  1 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  said  (ib.,  469),  "  I  concur  in  the  Opinion 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on  the  questions  discussed  by 
him." 

§  973.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  his  brief  examination  of  this 
question  of  international  law  (ib.,  483-487),  argues  as  if  the 
point  were,  whether  the  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri  should 
be  supplanted  by  the  law  of  some  other  jurisdiction  as  having 
intrinsic  force  in  that  State ;  and,  holding  that  the  law  determ- 
ining the  rights  of  the  parties  as  inhabitants  of  Missouri 
must  rest  solely  on  the  juridical  will  of  that  State,  at  once  con- 
cludes that  the  law  of  Missouri  did  not  recognize  the  right  of 
freedom  given  in  the  non-slaveholding  jurisdiction.  The  argu- 
ment is  imperfect.  There  could  be  no  question  that  the  rule 
for  this  case  was  part  of  the  law  of  Missouri;  but  then  it 
remained  to  determine  what  that  law  was.  Judge  Daniel, 
without  giving  any  attention  to  the  earlier  decisions  of  Mis- 
souri courts,  relies  upon  Lord  Stowell's  decision  in  the  case 
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of  the  slave  Grace,  and  on  the  early  Virginia  case,  Lewis  v. 
Fullerton/ 

§  974.  Mr.  Jnstice  CampbelPs  Opinion  bearing  on  this  point 
is  substantially  like  Judge  Nelson's.  He  states  the  question, 
ib.,  494,  as  being,  "  whether  the  manumission  of  the  slave  is 
eflEected  by  his  removal,  with  the  consent  of  the  master,  to  a 
community  where  the  law  of  slavery  does  not  exist,  in  a  case 
where  neither  the  master  nor  slave  discloseB  a  purpose  to 
remain  permanently,  and  where  both  parties  have  continued 
to  maintain  their  existing  relations.  What  is  the  law  of  Mis- 
souri in  such  a  case?"  Judge  Campbell  then  cites  several 
decisions,  miscellaneously,  of  different  States,  including  Mis- 
souri. He  says,  ib.,  495,  "absence  in  the  performance  of 
military  duty,  without  more,  is  a  fact  of  no  importance  in 
determining  a  question  of  change  of  domicil."  Thus,  holding 
that  the  parties  never  had  any  other  domicil  than  Missouri, 
Judge  Campbell  applies  the  general  rule  and  decides  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  free  by  the  law  of  Missouri.* 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  did  not  examine  this  point  of  the  case 
in  his  Opinion. 

'  In  this  case  the  main  question  was,  whether  a  contract,  made  in  Ohio,  for  eman- 
cipation to  be  executed  m  Virginia  could  be^  enforced,  when  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Virginia  law  of  emancipation.  Lord  StoweU's  judgment  in  £x  parte 
Grace,  2  Hagg.  Adm.,  94,  is  so  constantly  cited  in  these  cases  that  its  real  bear- 
ing should  be  noticed.  The  woman  was  seized  by  the  customs-officer  at  Antigqa> 
in  1825,  **  as  forfeited  to  the  King  on  suggestion  of  having  been  illegally  imported 
in  1823,"  when  she  returned  from  England,  with  the  mistress  whom  she  had 
accompanied  thither  in  1822.  Her  former  owner  simply  denied  that  she  was  a 
slave  so  illegally  Imported.  The  allegation  in  the  6th  count,  that  she  was  brought 
in  as  a  free  person,  and  Lord  Stowell's  unfounded  assumption  that  she  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  law  (ib.,  99,  100),  were  contradictory  to  the  libel  If  the  woman 
came  back  a  free  person,  she  was  not  imported  at  a  slave.  Supposing  her  to  have 
been  a  slave,  the  question  was  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  she  was  impcrted 
in  violation  of  a»y  statute  /  The  colonial  court  and  Lord  Stowell  decided  that  she 
was  not ;  decreeing  **  that  she  be  restored  to  the  claimant,  with  costs  and  damaffes 
for  her  detention.^  As  between  the  woman  and  the  claimant  in  this  case,  her 
status  could  not  be  decided  by  this  judgment.  (An  American  case  very  similar  is 
U.  S.  V.  The  Garronne,  &c.,  7  Peters,  72.) 

'  After  this  conclusion  Jud^e  Campbell,  ib.,  495-600,  controverts  the  general 
rule  of  international  private  law  as  to  the  non-continuance  of  slavery  in  these 
cases  in  the  non-slaveholding  jurisdiction,  as  exhibited  in  Somerset's  case,  the 
European  authorities,  and  the  decisionsW  the  firee  States  {ante,  g  808).  and  aeems 
to  maintain  that  the  status  of  slavery  continues  Iq  the  non-slaveholding  forum  at 
the  option  of  the  master,  until  he  may  choose  to  adopt  a  permanent  domioU. 
(Compare  ante,  %  680.) 
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§  975.  JosticeB  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented  on  this  ques- 
tion from  the  Opinion  of  the  Court. 

Judge  McLean,  in  his  Opinion,  under  the  fifth  head  (ib., 
557-563),  reviewed  the  cases  and  held  that  the  decision  of  the 
Missouri  court  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  that  State  as  exhib- 
ited in  its  earlier  decisions,  as  well  as  to  the  general  rule  dedu- 
cible  from  the  decisions  in  other  States.  He  farther  held  (ib., 
563)  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  reverse  a  decision  of  a 
State  court  founded  on  an  erroneous  exposition  of  the  law  of 
tha  State.' 

§  976.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis*  examined  this  question  at  much 
length  (ib.,  594-604),  holding  that  Dr.  Emerson  had  such  a 
residence  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  as  was  suffioient  to  give 
a  status  of  freedom  to  the  plaintiff,  Dred  Scott ;  that  Emerson 
had  allowed  him  to  contract  marriage  with  the  woman  whom 
he  had  also  brought  there,  and  had  thereby  recognized  their 
capacity  to  contract,  to  sustain  the  obligations  of  husband  and 
wife,  while  the  child  bom  to  them  there  could  have  no  other 
domicil ;  that  the  Missouri  court  had  recognized  the  sufficiency 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  to  confer  freedom  in  the  non-«lavehold- 
ing  forum,  and  had  not,  as  was  supposed  by  Judges  Taney, 
Kelson,  and  Campbell,  regarded  the  plaintiffs  as  only  tempo- 
rarily located  in  such  jurisdiction;  that  the  judgment  of  the 
State  court  was  confessedly  contrary  to  the  law  of  Missouri 
and  the  general  international  private  law  as  derived  from  the 
decisions,  and  that  in  such  case  it  was  competent  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  overrule  it. 

*  Judge  McLean  (ib.,  568,  659)  objected  to  the  decision  of  the  MLssonri  conrt 
M  derogatory  to  the  indepeniient  power  of  the  State  of  lUinoid  In  respect  to  the 
statas  of  persons.  Sach  considerations  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  international  private  law  very  similar  to  that  exhibit4^  in  the  lan^age 
of  the  Missouri  court.  The  misconception  is  intimately  connected  with  the  fatal 
notion  that  the  States  are  capable  of  relations  towards  each  other  under  interna- 
tional public  law,  and  this  again  is  derired  from  the  false  idea  of  State  sover- 
eignty. 

•  19  Howard,  594:  "But  It  is  a  distinct  question,  whether  the  law  of  Missouri 
recognized  and  allowed  effect  to  the  chan^  wrought  in  the  ttahu  of  the  pl^ntiff, 
by  force  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  ^  iscousin. 

"  I  say  the  law  of  Missouri,  because  a  judicial  tribunal,  in  one  state  or  nation, 
can  recognize  personal  righta  acquired  by  force  of  the  law  of  any  other  state  or 
nation,  only  so  far  as  it  Is  the  law  of  the  former  state  that  thoee  rights  should  be 
recognized!  But,  in  the  absence  of  positive  law  to  the  contrary,  the  wiU  of  every 
civilized  state  must  be  presumed  to  be  to  allow  such  effect  to  foreign  laws  as  is  in 
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The  language  of  Judge  Curtis,  in  the  statement  of  general 
principles  and  of  the  conclusions  afforded  by  their  application 
to  the  facts  of  this  case,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  views 
taken  in  the  elementary  portion  of  this  work,  than  are  the 
expressions  employed  by  the  other  members  of  the  court.   The 

accordance  with  the  settled  rules  of  international  law.  And  legal  tribunals  are 
bound  to  act  on  this  presumption.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  motiye  of  the 
state  in  allowing  suoh  operation  to  foreign  laws  is  what  hat  been  termed  comity. 
But,  as  has  justly  been  said  (per  Chief  Justice  Taney,  IS  Pet.,  6S9),  it  is  the  comity 
of  the  state,  not  of  the  court.  The  judges  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motive  of 
the  state.  Their  duty  is  simply  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  <to  its  will  And 
when  it  is  found  by  them  that  its  will  to  depart  from  a  rule  of  international  law 
has  not  been  manifested  by  the  state,  they  are  bound  to  assume  that  its  will  is  to 
give  effect  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  every  sovereign  state  may  roliise  to  recognize  a 
change,  wrought  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  stiite,  on  the  ttatua  of  a  person,  while 
within  such  foreign  state,  even  in  cases  where  the  rules  of  international  law 
require  .that  recognition.  Its  will  to  refuse  such  recognition  may  be  mamfested 
by  what  we  term  statute  law,  or  by  the  custqmary  law  of  the  state.  It  is  within 
the  province  of  its  judicial  tribunals  to  inquire  and  adjudge  whether  it  appears, 
from  the  statute  or  customary  law  of  the  state,  to  be  the  wiU  of  the  state  to  refuse 
to  recognize  such  changes  of  afeUus  by  force  of  foreign  law  as  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  nations  require  to  be  recognized.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  any  judicial  tribunal  to  refuse  such  recognition  f^om  any  political  consider- 
ations, or  any  view  it  may  take  of  the  exterior  political  relations  between  the  state 
and  one  or  more  foreign  states,  or  any  impressions  it  may  have  that  a  change  df 
foreign  opinion  and  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery  may  afford  a  reason  why  the 
state  should  change  its  own  action.  To  understand  and  give  just  effect  to  such 
considerations,  and  to  change  the  action  of  the  state  in  consequence  of  them,  are 
functions  of  diplomatists  and  legislators,  not  of  judges. 

"  The  inquiry  to  be  made  on  this  part  of  the  case  is,  therefore,  whether  the 
State  of  Missouri  has,  by  its  statute,  or  its  customary  law,  manifested  its  will  to 
displace  any  rule  of  international  law,  applicable  to  a  change  of  the  ttatua  of  a 
slave,  by  roreign  law.  I  have  not  heard  it  suggested  that  there  was  any  statute 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  bearing  on  this  question.  The  customary  law  of  Missouri 
is  the  common  law,  introduced  by  statute  in  1816.  (1  Ter.  Laws,  486.)  And  the 
common  law,  as  Blackstone  says  (4  Com.,  67),  adopts,  in  its  full  extent,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  holds  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  know  of  no  sufficient 
warrant  for  declaring  that  any  rule  of  international  law,  concerning  the' recogni- 
tion, in  that  State,  of  a  change  of  stattu,  wrought  by  an  extra-territorial  law,  has 
been  displaced  or  varied  by  the  will  of  the  State  of  MissourL  I  proceed  then  to 
inquire  what  the  rules  of  international  law  prescribe  concerning  the  change  of  atatui 
of  the  plaintiff  wrought  by  the  law  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

"  It  is  generally  agreed  by  writers  upon  international  law,  and  the  rule  has 
been  judicially  applied  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  that  wherever  any  question 
may  arise  concerning  the  ataiua  of  a  person,  it  must  be  determined  according  to 
that  law  which  has  next  previously  rightjfully  operated  on  and  fixM  that  statvt. 
And,  further,  that  the  laws  of  a  country  do  not  rightfully  operate  upon  and  fix  the 
status  of  persons  who  are  within  its  limits  in  iiinere,  or  who  are  abiding  there  for 
definite  temporary  purposes,  as  for  health,  curiosity,  or  occasional  business ;  that 
these  laws,  known  to  writers  on  public  and  private  international  law  as  personal 
statutes,  operate  only  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Not  that  it  is  or  can  be 
denied  that  each  independent  nation  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  apply  them  to  all  persona 
within  their  limits.  But  when  this  is  done,  not  in  conformity  with  the  prmciples 
of  international  law,  other  states  are  not  understood  to  be  willing  to  recognize  or 
allow  effect  to  such  applications  ofDersonal  statutes.** 

On  p.  601  of  the  Report,  Jadg«  Cortif  says :  **  To  avoid  mifappr^eniioii  on  thia 
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portions  of  the  Opinion  particnlarly  referred  to  are  given  in 
the  note. 

§  977.  The  question  whether  the  national  judiciary  must 
accept  the  decision  of  the  State  court,  on  the  facts  in  the  partic- 
ular case,  as  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  State 

importaiit  and  difficult  subject,  I  wiU  rtate,  distiiictly,  tlie  coodoaoiifl  at  widdi  I 
have  arrived.   They  are— 

**Fir9t.  The  roles  of  international  law  respecting  the  emaacipation  of  slaves,  by 
the  righUU  open^on  of  the  laws  of  another  State  or  country  npon  the  iitehit  of 
the  slave,  whue  resident  in  such  foreign  State  or  country,  are  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  Missouri,  and  have  not  been  abrogated  by  any  statute  law  of  thst 
Btate. 

**  Seeond.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  ooiistitationally  enacted,  which  qw- 
rated  directly  on  and  changed  the  tiatu9  of  a  slave  oondng  into  the  Territorr  of 
Wisconsin  with  his  master,  who  went  thither  to  reside  for  an  indefinite  lenra  of 
time,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  had  a 
rightful  operation  on  the  rtahu  of  the  slave,  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  tbie  ndas 
of  international  law  that  this  change  of  ttotut  should  be  recoemjced  everywhere. 

**  Third,  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  operation  in  the  Territory  of  Wiscos- 
sin  at  the  time  of  the  plaintiff's  residence  there,  did  act  directiy  on  the  tUba  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  change  his  slaiut  to  that  of  a  free  man. 

**  Fourth,  The  plaintiff  and  his  wife  were  capable  of  contracting,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  Dr.  Emerson,  did  contract,  a  marriage  in  that  Tenitonr,  vaBd  under 
its  laws;  and  the  validity  of  this  marriage  cannot  be  questioned  in  Missouri,  ssre 
by  showing  that  it  was  m  fraud  of  the  laws  of  that  State,  or  of  some  right  de- 
rived from  them ;  which  cannot  be  shown  in  this  case,  because  the  master  cob- 
sented  to  it 

''Fifth.  That  the  consent  of  the  master  that  his  slave,  residing  in  a  coinitry 
which  does  not  tolerate  slavery,  may  enter  into  a  lawful  contract  of  marriage, 
attended  with  the  civil  rights  and  duties  which  belong  to  that  condition,  is  an 
effectual  act  of  emancipation.  And  the  law  does  not  enable  Dr.  Emerson,  or  anj 
one  claiming  under  him.  to  assert  a  title  to  the  married  persons  as  slsYes,  and  thus 
destroy  the  obligation  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  bastardize  their  issue,  and 
reduce  them  to  slavery. 

•*  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  settled  this  case  by 
its  decision  in  Scott  v.  Emerson  (15  Missouri  Reports,  676);  and  that  this  deoisioo 
is  In  conformity  with  the  weight  of  authority  elsewhere,  and  with  sound  prind- 
ples.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  had  placed  its  decision  on  the  groand 
tiiat  it  appeared  Dr.  Emerson  never  became  domiciled  in  the  Territory,  and  so  its 
laws  could  not  rightfully  operate  on  him  and  his  slave ;  and  the  facts  that  he  went 
there  to  reside  indefinitely,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  lawfully  married  there,  with  Dr.  Emerson's  consent,  were  left  out  of  view, 
the  decision  would  find  support  in  other  cases,  and  I  might  not  be  prepared  to 
deny  its  correctness.  But  the  decision  is  not  tested  on  this  ground.  The  domicil 
of  Dr.  Emerson  in  that  Territory  is  not  questioned  in  that  decision ;  and  it  is 
placed  on  a  Kroad  denial  of  the  operation,  in  Missouri,  of  the  law  of  any  foreign 
State  or  country  upon  the  ttta'tu  of  a  slave,  going  with  his  master  from  Missouri 
into  such  foreign  State  or  country,  even  though  they  went  thither  to  become,  and 
actually  became,  permanent  Inhabitants  of  such  foreign  State  or  country,  tiie  laws 
whereof  acted  directly  on  the  stcUus  of  the  slave,  and  changed  his  ttattu  to  that  of 
a  freeman. 

•*  To  the  correctness  of  such  a  decision  I  cannot  assent.  In  my  judgment,  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  that  case  is  in  conflict  with  its  previoos 
decisions,  with  a  great  weight  of  judicial  authority  in  other  slaveholding  States, 
and  with  fundamental  principles  of  private  international  law.  Mr.  Chief  Jostke 
Gamble,  in  his  dissentuig  opinion  in  that  case,  said:"  de. 
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affecting  the  riglits  of  the  parties,  lias  been  already  noticed, 
ante  J  Vol.  I.,  p.  490,  n.  2.  If  the  case  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  though  ascertained 
according  to  the  State  law,  are  maintained  under  the  qicasi- 
international  law  which  derives  its  authority  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  national  judiciary  must  ascer- 
tain the  State  law  without  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
State  court  on  the  same  facts.  Otherwise,  though  that  judg- 
ment would  be  appealable  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  appeal  would  be  nugatory. 

But  the  case  may  be  one  in  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  are  not  maintained  by  any  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  though  coming  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  as  a  case  between  certain  persons.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  seem  that  the  decision  of  the  State  court  as  to 
the  State  law  in  the  particular  case  must  be  conclusive.  The 
case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  if  within  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States,  was  one  of  tliis  character,  having  been 
brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Scott  as  a  citizen  of  Missonri 
against  Sandford  as  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  not  as  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  opinion  of  Judges  Taney  and  Nelson,  as  to  the  force  of 
the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court  as  the  exposition  of  the 
law  of  Missouri,  may  be  sustained  by  this  distinction. 

§  978.  A  variety  of  circumstances  may  be  conceived  in 
which  the  determination  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  pri- 
vate persons  incident  to  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contra- 
ries would  present  other  questions  under  that  branch  of  the 
domestic  international  private  law  of  the  United  States  which 
is  considered  in  this  chapter.  These  for  the  most  part  might 
be  classed  under  the  law  of  contract  and  testamentary  disposi- 
tions. No  questions  of  this  class  have  hitherto  excited  partic- 
ular attention.' 

*  In  connection  with  tliin  section,  see  ante,  in  the  close  of  Ch.  X.,  g§  823,  327. 
VOL.  II. — 50 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  FORKIGN  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  LAW  OF  THE  FXTTED  STATES. 
OF  NATURALIZATION.  OF  STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  AUENS.  OF  THI 
IMPORTATION  OF  8LAVE8,  AS  TRADE  AND  AS  CRIME.  OF  THE  OT- 
MAND  AND  EXTRADITION  OF  SLAVES  AND  CRIMINALS  UNBER 
THE   GENERAL  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

§  979.  After  considering  conditions  of  freedom  and  ite 
contraries  as  topics  of  the  domestic  international  law,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  such  conditions  as  they  may  be  affected  by 
the  foreign  international  law  of  the  United  States  which  applia 
to  persons  distinguished  as  foreign  aliens.*  Under  this  braDch 
of  the  general  subject  only  a  few  principal  objects  of  inquiiy 
can  liere  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

§  9 SO.  On  general  principles,  the  law  of  the  colonies  ap- 
plying to  foreign  aliens  continued  in  the  new  States  after  the 
Revolution,  modified  only  by  tlie  political  change  whereby  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  became  aliens  in  respect  to  the  United 
Stateis.  Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  no  pro- 
visions which  directly  determine  any  relations  of  foreign  alienfl. 
The  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status  or  personal 
condition  of  such  j)ersons  depend  upon  the  powers  held  by 
the  States,  except  as  those  granted  to  the  several  departments 
of  the  national  Government  become  a  source  of  law  affecting 
such  persons." 

§  9S1.  The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  *^to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,"  has  already  been 
noticed.  Tlie  existing  Acts  of  Congress  mention  only  "aliens 
being  free  white  persons  "  as  those  who  may  acquire  citizenship 


»  Ante,  §^  884,  387.  699, 
»-4n/^.  g§  76,830,416,4 


and,  generally.  Chapters  XI 11.  and  XX. 
434. 
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under  them.  The  question,  whotlier  Congress  may  or  may  not 
naturalize  others,  may  depend  npon  the  degree  of  privilege 
which  Congress  can  confer  under  this  power.* 

§  982.  If  the  status  of  the  foreign  alien  can  be  affected  by 
any  other  legal  rule  resting  on  the  powers  held  by  that  Govern- 
ment, it  must  be  through  the  grant  of  powers  in  reference  to 
the  external  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  their  inhabitants.  Tliese  relations  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  distinguishable  as  those  of  war  and  those  of  peace.  The 
powers  of  government  incident  to  the  first  of  these  have  no 
proper  legal  connection  with  the  personal  condition  of  private 
persons.* 

§  983.    The  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 

»  Ante,  §§  889-891.  627-680. 

•  In  the  existing  civil  crisis  much  is  said  of  a  "  war  power,"  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  slaves,  in  the  States  whose  inhabitants  are  in  armed  opposition  to  the 
national  Government,  may  be  emancipated,  at  the  discretion  of  those  who,  in  those 
States,  may  have  the  supreme  command  of  the  national  military  force.  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  in  a  speech  in  the  Uoiise  of  Representatives,  i\pril  14, 15,  1842,  is  said 
to  have  stated  the  existence  of  the  power  as  a  reco&rnized  do<rtrine  of  public  law. 
In  the  event  of  any  declaration  of  emancipation,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
and  of  an  ensuinc:  practical  emancipation  while  the  parties  whose  rights  and 
obligations  are  to  oe  affected  by  it  are  within  the  actual  control  of  the  military 
force  from  which  the  declaration  proceeds,  the  question  of  the  legal  operation  of 
sach  declaration  may  be  supposed  to  arise  at  some  time  or  other  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  force,  and  whenerer  those  rights  and  obligations  shall  be 
the  subject  of  suits  in  the  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  assumed,  by  those  who 
assert  &e  existence  of  the  power  and  advocate  its  exercise  in  the  revolting  States, 
that  the  status  of  the  slaves  so  emancipated  will  have  been  legally  changed,  as  by 
ordinary  emancipation  by  act  of  the  owner,  or  by  State  legihlution.  This  being 
supptised,  and  that  the  civil  court*  will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  decision, 
recognize  the  change  of  personal  condition,  the  question  occurs  whether,  by  the 
same  declaration  of  emancipation,  a  change  in  the  location  of  power  over  the  status 
of  thoHC  thus  emancipated  will  have  occurred,  so  that  the  power  to  dctenuine  their 
condition  as  bond  or  free  in  the  future  will  no  longer  be  vested  in  the  several  State 
which  they  may  inhabit,  but  pass  to  some  other  political  person — ^the  national  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  department  or  officer  thereof,  it  may  be  assumed.  In  this  case, 
the  written  Ck>nstitution  will  have  censed  to  indicate  the  line  between  the  powers 
granted  to  Uie  Government  of  the  Unitt>d  States  and  those  "  reserved  *'  to  the 
States ;  and  the  further  inquiry  naturally  follows,  whether  those  thus  emanci- 
pated will  be  the  only  persons  whose  personal  condition  will  have  been  removed 
nrom  the  control  of  tto  State, — the  personal  condition  of  all  others,  of  whatever 
color,  being  still  subject  to  tlie  State  power, — or  whether  the  entire  power  over 
status  of  persons  will,  in  some  of  the  States,  have  become  one  of  the  powers  held 
by  the  national  Government,  and  whether  the  change  will  affect  the  powers  of 
aU  the  States  equally.  The  assertion  of  power  to  effect  a  permanent  emancipation, 
whether  it  be  daimed  for  a  commander-in-chief,  for  Congress,  or  for  the  national 
Government  as  a  whole,  involves  the  inquiry — Will  a  new  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  rev- 
olutionary change  now  take  place  ?    By  sec  4  of  the  Act  of  Aug.  6,  1861,  An  Ad 


CHAPTER  xxxn. 

THE  PORmGN  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  LAW  OF  THE  OiTTED  8TATBB. 
OF  NATURALIZATION.  OF  STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  ALIENS.  OF  THE 
IMPORTATION  OF  SLAVES,  AS  TRADE  AND  AS  CRIME.  OF  THE  DE- 
MAND AND  EXTRADITION  OF  SLAVES  AND  CRIMINALS  UNDER 
THE   GENERAL  INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

§  979.  After  considering  conditions  of  freedom  and  its 
contraries  as  topics  of  the  domestic  international  law,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  such  conditions  as  they  may  be  affected  by 
the  foreign  international  law  of  the  United  States  which  applies 
to  persons  distinguished  as  foreign  aliens.*  Under  this  braDch 
of  the  general  subject  only  a  few  principal  objects  of  inquiry 
can  here  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

§  9S0.  On  general  principles,  the  law  of  the  colonies  ap- 
plying to  foreign  aliens  continued  in  the  new  States  after  the 
Revolution,  modified  only  by  tlie  political  change  whereby  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  became  aliens  in  respect  to  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  no  pro- 
visions which  directly  determine  any  relations  of  foreign  aliens. 
The  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status  or  personal 
condition  of  such  j)erson8  depend  upon  the  powers  held  by 
the  States,  except  as  those  granted  to  the  several  departmenta 
of  the  national  Government  become  a  source  of  law  affecting 
such  persons.' 

§  9S1.  Tlie  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  ''^to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,"  has  already  been 
noticed.  Tlie  existing  Acts  of  Congress  mention  only  '*  aliens 
being  free  white  j)ersons  "  as  those  who  may  acquire  citizenship 

»  Ante,  §§  884,  887.  599,  and,  generally,  Chapters  XIII.  and  XX. 
»^n/^,  gg7B.  330,  416,  434. 
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under  thein.  The  question,  whotlier  Congress  may  or  may  not 
naturalize  others,  may  depend  upon  the  degree  of  privilege 
which  Congress  can  confer  under  this  power.' 

§  982.  If  the  status  of  the  foreign  alien  can  be  affected  by 
any  other  legal  rule  resting  on  the  powers  held  by  that  Govern- 
ment, it  must  be  through  the  grant  of  powers  in  reference  to 
the  external  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  coim- 
tries  and  their  inhabitants.  Tliese  relations  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  distinguisliable  as  those  of  war  and  those  of  peace.  The 
powers  of  government  incident  to  the  first  of  these  have  no 
proper  legal  connection  with  the  personal  condition  of  private 
persons.* 

§  983.    The  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 

>  Ante,  §§  889-891,  627-680. 

•  In  the  existing  civil  crisis  mnch  is  said  of  a  "  war  power,"  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  slaves,  in  the  States  whose  inhabitants  arc  in  armed  opposition  to  the 
national  Government,  may  be  emancipated,  at  the  discretion  of  those  who,  in  thc^se 
States,  may  have  the  supreme  command  of  the  national  military  force.  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  14. 15,  1842,  is  said 
to  have  stated  the  existence  of  the  power  as  a  reco«rnized  doctrine  of  public  law. 
In  the  event  of  any  declaration  of  emancipation,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
and  of  an  ensuinc^  practical  emancipation  while  the  parties  whose  rights  and 
obligations  are  to  be  affected  by  it  are  within  the  actual  control  of  the  military 
force  from  which  the  declaration  proceeds,  the  question  of  the  legal  operation  of 
such  declaration  may  he  supposed  to  arise  at  some  time  or  other  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  force,  and  whenever  those  rights  and  obligations  shall  be 
the  subject  of  suits  in  the  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  assumed,  bv  those  who 
assert  the  existence  of  the  power  and  advo<iate  its  exercise  in  the  revoking  States, 
that  the  status  of  the  slaves  so  emancipated  will  have  been  legally  chanped,  as  by 
ordinary  emancipation  by  act  of  the  owner,  or  by  State  legif^lation.  This  being 
Bnp(M>sed,  and  that  the  civil  courts  will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  decision, 
recognize  the  change  of  personal  condition,  the  question  occurs  whether,  by  the 
same  declaration  of  emancipation,  a  change  in  the  location  of  power  over  the  status 
of  those  thus  emancipated  will  have  occurred,  so  that  the  power  to  determine  their 
condition  as  bond  or  free  in  the  future  will  no  lontjcer  be  vested  in  the  several  State 
which  they  may  inhabit,  but  pass  to  some  other  political  person — ^the  national  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  department  or  officer  thereof,  it  may  be  assumed.  In  this  case, 
the  written  Constitution  wiU  have  censed  to  indicate  the  line  between  the  powers 

f ranted  to  the  Government  of  the  Unitt»d  States  and  those  "reserved"  to  the 
taUis ;  and  the  further  inquiry  naturally  follows,  whether  those  thus  emanci- 
pated will  be  the  only  persons  whose  personal  condition  will  have  been  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  State. — the  personal  condition  of  all  others,  of  whatever 
color,  being  still  subject  to  the  State  power, — or  whether  the  entire  power  over 
status  of  i)erson8  will,  in  some  of  the  States,  have  become  one  of  the  powers  held 
by  the  national  Government,  antl  whether  the  change  will  affect  the  powers  of 
ali  the  States  equally.  The  assertion  of  power  to  effect  a  permanent  emancipation, 
whether  it  be  claimed  for  a  commander-in-chief,  for  Congress,  or  for  the  national 
Government  as  a  whole,  involves  the  inquiry — Will  a  new  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  rev- 
olutionary change  now  take  place  ?    By  eec  4  of  the  Act  of  Aug.  6,  1 861,  An  Ad 
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tions,"  given  to  Congress  in  Art.  I.,  sec.  8,  must  enable  tiie 
national  Government,  in  some  degree,  to  maintain,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status  of  fo^ 
eign  aliens.  Any  power  in  respect  to  the  admission  or  excln- 
sion  of  such  persons  must  be  derived,  apparently,  from  this 
power,'  or  from  the  treaty-making  power  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  by  Art.  II.,  sec.  2.  The  limitation  in  Art.  L, 
sec.  9, — "Tlie  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person,"— 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  power  would,  in  its  absence,  have 
belonged  to  Congress,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  prohiW- 
tion.  But  this  claufeo,  interpreted  on  the  principle  of  learning 
the  intention  aluinfle^  and  the  rule  oi  conUmpoi'OJua  exp(miio, 
has  always  been  taken  to  give  a  special  power  in  respect  to 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa.  Congress  has  passed 
various  Acts  to  prevent  it. 

§  984.  Tlie  status  of  foreign  aliens,  in  relations  not  affected 
by  the  powers  above  spoken  of,  appears  to  be  determinable 
according  to  tlie  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  may  appear; 
though,  from  the  character  of  the  persons,  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  may  be  invoked  to  decide  on  the  nature 
of  their  rights  and  obligations.'  The  law  determining  their 
condition  is  international  private  law,  from  the  character  of 
the  parties  ;  but,  being  derived  from  the  State  powers,  it  may 

to  eonfincatr  propfrtif  n^ed/or  inmrreetionary  purpoxrK,  XII.  St.  V.  S.,  319,  anyone 
who  **  ilurini;  the  prcsi-nt  inHurrocticm  mn^i^^t  tlio  (.iOV<Tniiii.»nt  uf  the  United  Statfi** 
shall  require  or  permit  p<'ri»<ins  owing  him  **  lalmr  or  Pervire  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,**  t<»  serve  in  military  operatiom*  againnt  the  Government,  "shall  forfeit  his 
claim  to  snch  labor,  any  law  of  the  State,  or  (»f  the  United  Stater*,  to  the  eontnry 
notwithstandinif.  And  whenever  thereafter  the  person  elaiming  such  labor  or  sw- 
vice  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it  nhull  he  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  ncli 
claim  that  the  person  whoso  service  and  labor  la  claimed  had  been  employed  ii 
hostile  service  against  the  Goveminent  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  |in>> 
Tisions  of  this  Act." 

*  Compare  Judge  Baldwin,  noted  ante,  p.  766. 

'  Ante,  ^  445.  The  question — By  what  law  the  status  of  persons  on  board  of 
private  or  public  vrHsels  of  the  United  States  when  not  within  the  jurisdictioo  rf 
any  several  State  or  Territory,  is  to  be  determined — may  be  of  importance  nndflf 
many  su])posable  circumstances.  Compare  anie,  p.  77o,  note  2,  and  8e«  PdydoK 
V.  Prmce,  Ware's  U.,  410,  U.  S.  r.  The  Amistad,  15  Peters,  518. 
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be  very  different  in  tlie  different  States,  How  far  the  power 
of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  foreign 
aliens  may  be  limited  by  the  effect  of  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions, is  a  question  which  might  be  important. 

§  985.  The  power  to  determine  the  relations  of  persons  on 
board  of  private  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  places  not  under  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  nationality  or  power,  gives  exist- 
ence to  a  class  of  laws  having  personal,  as  contradistinguished 
from  territorial,  extent.*  These  laws,  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
persons  without  regard  to  their  nationality,  place  of  birth,  or 
naturalization,  are  properly  part  of  the  internal  law  of  the 
United  States,  as  distinguished  from  the  international,  law,* 
though  they  may  be  very  important  in  connection  with  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  towards  other  countries.  The 
powers  of  Congress  to  originate  such  laws  are  derived  partly 
from  the  power  in  respect  to  commerce,  and  partly  from  the 
power  given  in  Art.  I.,  sec.  8,  "  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations."  The  laws  punishing  persons  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade  between  foreign  countries,  or  in  buying  or  in 
seizing  persons  for  slaves  on  tlie  coasts  of  Africa,  or  on  the 
high  seas,  may  here  be  classed  ;  while,  as  incidental  to  these 
powers,  and  to  the  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  per- 
sons, may  be  classed  the  laws  against  equipping  vessels  in  ports 
of  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the 
African  slave  trade.* 

§  986.  The  power  to  remove  persons  to  foreign  countries, 
or  to  colonize  them  in  barbarous  and  unoccupied  countries,  or 

»  Ante,  §8  26,  27.  «  Ante,  §  63. 

•  Laws  or  Congre88  relating  to  the  external  slave  trade  are :  Acts  of  March  22, 
1794,  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  from  the  United  States  to 
any  foreign  place  or  country^  L  St.,  U.  S.,  847  ;  of  May  10,  1800,  An  Act  in  addi- 
tion, Ac.  (to  the  above  Act),  II.  ib.,  70 ;  of  March  2,  1807,  An  Act  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or  pla*:e  itithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stateit,  from  and  after  thefrst  day  of  Januarif,  in  the  year  of  our  Jx^rd  one  thousand 
eiaht  hundred  and  eight,  ib.,  426 ;  of  April  20,  1818,  An  Art  in  addition  to,  Ac 
(the  last-named  Act),  and  to  repeal  certain  parts  of  the  same,  III.  ib.,  460 ;  of 
March  3,  1819,  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Acts  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  ib,, 
632  ;  and  also  of  May  15,  1820,  An  Act  to  contimte  in  force  **An  Act  to  protect  the 
commerc  •  of  the  United  Statrs  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy,"  and  also  to  make 
further  provisions  for  punishing  the  crime  of  piracy,  ib.,  600. 
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in  countries  acquired  by  treaty  or  purchase,  may  be  regarded 
as  incidental  to  the  powers  of  each  independent  nation.  There 
are  as  many  difficulties  in  supposing  tliat  the  power  belongs, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  the  several  States,  as  in  supposing 
tliat  it  may  be  exerted  by  the  national  Government. 

§  9S7.  The  escape  of  slaves  from  vessels  of  the  United  States 
being  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction  wherein  the  claim  of  the 
owner  to  retain  them  in  his  custody  was  not  recognized  by  the 
courts,  has  given  rise  to  cases  of  controversy  between  the  Gor- 
emment  of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  those 
jurisdictions.  If  the  law  which  is  to  determine  such  contro- 
versies can  be  distinguished  from  the  local  municipal  law  of 
those  jurisdictions,  it  can  only  be  the  general  international 
law,  public  and  private,  of  all  civilized  nations  which,  as  sueh, 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

A  question  under  the  same  law  is  presented  in  a  demand 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  govemmeDt  of 
another  country  for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with 
crime.  As  the  crimes  charged  may  involve  the  recognition  of 
slavery  as  a  legal  condition,  and  of  laws  for  its  maintenance, 
the  determination  of  the  question  of  extradition,  under  the 
general  international  law,  is  a  topic  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  work. 

I>ut  tliis  wliole  class  of  inquiries  must,  for  want  of  space, 
be  excluded  from  the  present  view  of  the  laws  of  freedom  and 
its  contraries  in  the  United  States. 
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